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THE STUDY OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY IN EUROPE. 


Iwpressiou wade in I^Jnrope hi/ Indian philosoph j. — Necessifi/ 
of appreciafion and euwparison in hisiorieal stiidp. 

Altliough Indian Pliilosopliy has roused much superficial interest 
in Europe and a few of its terms have even become familiar to 
western Theosophists, yet not till after the lapse of a full century 
were more serious attempts made by European scholars for the 
explanation of its technicalities. If we confine ourselves to the Brah- 
inanic schools, we find that during the nineteenth century only the 
more attractive, (but therefore not necessarily more important) systems, 
the Vedanta and the Samkhya-Yoga, were studied with a certain 
fulness of detail. A few monographies and some concise chapters 
in the handbooks were ail that appeared on the Mimamsa, Nyaya 
and Vai(;esika. The internal development of the six systems, their 
mutual influence, their relations towards the philosophy of the 
heterodox sects, Buddhists, Jainas, Qaivas, these questions gave 
rise only to a few scattered preliminary notes. The knowledge 
of details was too restricted fur the making of a synthesis. A history 
of Indian Philosophy as Paul DnusstiN has given to us, is indeed 
a work of great value, the result of years of devoted study, but 
it is not and cannot be expected to be a history in the strict sense 
of the word. 

And even now, after the more satisfactory publications of the last 
years, our knowledge of the contents of the systems is still imperfect 
and we find it a difficult and almost impossible task to pronounce 
a judgment on them. The theories, or more correctly the fancies, 
laid down in Sarnkhya and Vedanta on the human soul and its 


1) Cf. here hook IV section I, where the full titles of all books, referred to, are given. 
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fate, oil the world and its iiicauiug, may fascinate and appeal to 
our iniagiiiatioii — the scholasticism, that endless craving for accurate 
definitions, which in spite of their ever increasing subtlety will 
never satisfy, and that neglect of investigation of the objects them- 
selves as we find it in the ‘navyn Nyiiya, may frighten and bewilder 
us the oasuistry of the Purva-Mimainsa, which puts together a 
priestly performance for any desired resnit whatever and obliges 
the European reader to cram his memory with a load of monoto- 
nous and often meaningless details of ritual, may scarcely seem 
to be worth studying: yet we cannot consider such sympathies and 
antipathies a well-founded appreciation of Indian thought. More- 
over not only is more knowledge desirable, but also judgment, 
based on several European standpoints of jihilosophy, in order to 
be just in our appreciation. For the present we have to unravel 
the thoughts of the Sutras and Bhovsyas patiently, even when they 
pvinui facie seem to be unfertile. 

And perhaps such a patient study will at last be rewarded. Even 
now we may mention the interesting theory of the syllogism , found 
ill the Nyiiya, Which will rise more in our estimation, when we 
coinparc it with the results of logical investigation, arrived at in 
in Europe during the last century, namely with the theories of 
H. Lor/E and Che. Sigwaet; we may mention the discussions, given 
by the Purva-Mimamsa on grammar and psychology of language ^), 
ideas which penetrate mncli more deeply into the subject than the 
speeulation of Plato’s. 

Aiid specially concerning our system, the verdict pronounced by 
Max MOlube in bis Six Darganas is certainly a great nnjustice to 
the many merits which the Vaiccsika system undoubtedly possesses, 
provided tbat Ave look at it in the true light. The passage which 
I mean occurs in p. 474 of that book and runs as follows; 

„ While in the systems, hitherto considered particularly in the 
Vedanta, Saiukhya and Yoga, there runs a strong religious and 
even poetical vein, we now come to two systems, Nyaya and 
Vaiye^ika, Avhich are very dry and uniraaginative, and much more 
like what Ave mean by scholastic systems of philosophy, business- 
like expositions of what can be known, either of the world which 
surrounds us or of the world Avithin, that is, of our faculties or 
powers of perceiving, conceiving or reasoning on one side, and the 
objects which they present to us, on the other”. 


'^) Cf. the fragments in tlie Nyfiya-kandah , hearing on tliis topic and translated here 
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The expression ‘businesslike exposition’ here seems rather out of 
place; certainly ‘no religious’ or ‘poetical vein’ runs through Nyaya 
and Vai^esika; but this statement does not condemn these systems 
as science. If as suck we try to iix their value justly, we shall 
come, across many interesting indcas, interesting because of the 
insight they give either in the development of human thought or 
in the mental capabilities of the Indian race. 

I have chosen these remarks on the importance of Indian philo- 
sophy, not so much because they would form a lit exordium, but 
principally because I believe appreciation to require the historian’s 
attention Just as much as description and narrative. Certainly many 
an historian is inclined to take the descriptive and narrative part 
of his work as his most prominent mental occupation, which prin- 
cipally, or even exclusively, makes his study what he wishes it to 
be; a science. Narrative and description, he will reason, can only 
be objective; a})preciation , dependent as it is on the author’s fee- 
lings, thus on his individual character and experience of life, will 
for ever remain a subjective factor; appreciation will be, like taste, 
a topic not to be discussed. I do not deny this antithesis; but I 
should only like to state that historiography without this subjective 
factor, would miss its main aim. Besides subjectivity does not mean 
capricious and reckless freedom. Just as the historian ought to be 
correct in his statements, so should he strive for justice in his 
appreciations. And in order to do this, he is bound to analyse his 
judgments, to justify them before his reader, to reflect on the 
canons which he applies. 

Now there is a question connected with the present publication 
which may be formulated thus: are we allowed to compare Indiau 
philosophy with Occidental thought, or ought we to keep them 
apart as much as possible. Or to put the question in a more general 
form; must we believe in one ultimate truth as the final aim of 
scientific research, or must we interpret the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of human knowledge in such a way that every era and every 
nation has its truth, that Occidental and Oriental philosophies will 
remain for ever incommensurable quantities? 

Before giving my ovvn convictions, I should like to insert here 
a quotation from an article of Max MCllicr’s, a piissagc which, 
I uiay say, has become famous among Sauskvitists, since it has 
been quoted with great approval both by GAEnn in his book Die 
Bfinkh^n DJnlosapMe, and by Suaiu in his comprehensive account 
of recent Yaigesika philosophy. This passage then runs as follows: 
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„Iiidische Dinge hahen so mel vou VerglekJmng sn, Leiden, dass 
es iiothweiidig ist, ihre characterisehe Eigeiithihnliclikeit so viel als 
iiiogUch hcrvorzuhebeii. Wir lenien durcliaus iiicht die Individiia- 
titat des indiscliea Volkes erkennen, wemi wir seine Spraclie , aein 
Deiiken und Forsctieii imr imiuer als Analogon odor ais Comple- 
ment der griechischeii und rdinischeii Welt bctraeliteii”. 

Before examining this thought of Max Mi'Llku’s more closely, 

I must express my astonishment at the fiict that Suali even as late 
as the year 1913, has considered it ht to use these Avords of 
Max MOllkii’s, For which of the Sanskritists of the last years can 
be accused of considering Indian thought as a mere complement 
to Greek-Roman philosophy? John Daviks in his exposition of the 
^(Inhhya-Karika (3**'* edition 1894) gives two notes on „the con- 
nection of the Sankhya system Avith the philosophy of Spinoza” 
and the ..connection of the system of Kapila Avith that of Schopen- 
hauer and Von Hartmann”; Mrs, Rhits Davids delights in com- 
paripg Buddhist psychology Avith modern psychology and the philo- 
sophy of Home; De STOUBRnATsKoi explains the works of the Buddhist 
logicians with the aid of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Veniunft; 
Wadeeser has given as introduction to his studies on Buddhist 
philosophy an essay on „Das Problem des deli’ (1903) in Avhich 
he professes himself to be a moderate folloAver of Von Hartmann’s. 
Indeed the fault, condemned by Max MCller, is certainly not 
one of recent years; and Suali’s repetition of his words is, I am 
afraid , rather thoughtless. 

Noav, I do not intend to be an advocate of Max M.Odler’s 
contemporaries nor of the scholars, just mentioned. But what I 
principally wish to maintain , is that the maxim, expressed in the 
first words of the passage quoted, when literally accepted, cannot 
be upheld. 

For what reason is there for not comparing Eastern and Western 
thought? Certainly we must be careful in our interpretations of 
ludian terms, be conscious of the differences existing betAveen terms, 
apparently equivalent; we must avoid substituting European argu- 
ments for ludian lines of thoughts. But Why should Ave not 
compare? Methinks, eompnrison is the only means for avoiding 
these mistakes, for finding ont Avhiit is characteristic and expres- 
sing our descriptions clearly. It is the only way to arrive at 
appreciations of Avorth. Jacobt in his exposition of Iiulinn Logic, 
avoids passing Judgment on this brmieh of Oriental thouglit by 
reason of its deA?iations from Aristotelian logic. For him they 
remain tAvo incommensurable quantities. This is a conception of the 
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relativity of liunian thought wliicli I cannot accept. We are not only 
allowed, nay, we are even obliged to compare Indian and Aristo- 
telian logic. But by that, Indian thought is not condemned. For 
modern research has taught us the deficiencies of the traditional , 
so-called Aristotelian logic and so has given \is the means of 
appreciating Indian scholai-ship more justly. 

Comparison, indeed, not made sporadioiisly , for a single thought, 
for a single author, but comparison of the whole development of 
Western and Oriental thought, would be the most important means 
for insight and estimation. 

I do not boast of carrying out this program in the following 
pages, but neither can I submit to a maxim which is oppugnant 
to the most principal exigencies of historical study. 

Notice. 

In the following chapters of this introduction I first describe the 
Vai(;e§ika texts, then the Nyayasutra, and finally the other Brahmanio 
and Buddhistic systems of philosophy. Whereas a knowledge of the 
Nyaya Sutra is of help for the understamling of the Vaic;o§ika Sutra 
and Bha§ya, the systems, collected in chapter IV, are of greater 
importance for the interpretation of the Nyayakandall. This chapter 
therefore can be left out in the first reading; the sections VII— X 
in book IV are connected with it. 

Within a short time I shall publish a separate translation of 
the Vaiyc?ika Sutra with a qoiiciso epitome of the system. 


CHAPTER If, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VAigESIKA TEXTS. 


Section 1. 

CHRONOLOGY OF THE VATCESIKA AUTHORS. 


§1- Introduction. 

The date of the final redaction of the Vai^'Cifika Sutra. 

Of the thrco authors whom we have principally to do with, 
namely Kanada, PiiA(,!Astai‘ai)A and OhIdhaha, it is only the last- 
mentioned whose date we know by direct information. For in the 
colophon of his Nyaya-kandall it is said: „The Nyaya-kandall was 
written in the year 913 of the Qaka-era [i. e. 991 A. D.]”. 

As for Kanada, he may be undoubtedly be considered as a 
mythological person. I hope to prove by an analysis which will be 
given in the following section, that the Vai^e^ika-sutra Was not the 
work of one man, but of some generations of thinkers. Thus two 
questions arise with reference to its chronology; 1. when did the 
final redaction take place, 3. what can be said about the chrono- 
logy of the different thoughts in the system. 

The first question is rather difficult to answer. For even at the 
time when the redaction on the whole was settled, fresh insertions 
were added. So I consider it probable that V. S. 11, 2, 22 is 
even of later date than Vxtsyatana’s explanation of the Nyliya- 
siltra and as for some other sutras in the Vai(?esika-(;astra we may 
doubt whether they existed in the time of Prapastapada, the 
oldest commentator as far as we know. Yet on comparing the two 
sutras of the Vaipesika and the Nyaya, we get a strong impression 

See here took II chapter II section 2 § 3 B. 
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that the literary form of the Vaife^ika Daryana indicates its chrono- 
logical precedence. The fixed scheme of treating any question by 
first stating the difficulty [sam^aya), then formulating the priina 
facie view or thesis held by an opponent {pEroapaJcsa) &c., has 
become the main form of exposition in the Nyaya-Dar?ana, but in 
the Vai^esika-Sutra we scarcely find one example of this (cf. however 
the discussion on ^abda in book II ahn. 2), Thus with the exception 
of a few subsidiary passages the final redaction of the Vaic;e§ika-Sutra 
may be put at an earlier date than that of the Nyaya-Dar^ana. 

We may mention here two facts bearing on the date of the 
final redactions; the oldest Nyaya-commentator, Vatsy ay ana, quotes a 
few sutras from the Vai^esika-Dargana (namely V.S. Ill, 1, 16 in 
the Nyaya-Bliasya on N. S, II, 2, 24 i. e, Viziaii. Ed. p. 113; and 
V. S. IV, 1, 6 in the same work on N, S, III, 1, 33 Viz, Ed. 
p. 143 and on N. S. Ill, 1, 07 p. 155); and Pra^astapada, 
who takes the same place in his school, develops thoughts which 
are directly or indirectly taken from the Nyaya-sutra (for instance 
the synonyms of huddhi in Pra^. Bhasya book III chapter 2^13 
Viz. Ed. p. 171, cf. N. S. I, 1, 15; further the whole discus- 
sion of Inference for another’ Pra?. Bhasiya book III chapter 2 
^ 34 p. 231 &c.). 

Then I should like to refer to the two historically reported 
facts which Suali speaks of in his hitroduzione : 1. that the term 
Vaipesika is not yet mentioned under the names of philosophical 
systems in Kautii.ya’s Artha(;.astra, i. e. in a work written about 
300 b. C.; 2. that on the other hand notions, found in the Nyaya 
system, and the six categories of the Vaige^ika are met with in 
i\\(i Caraka-samhitd , written by the physician of King Eaniska 
(according to Suali + 100 A. D.). 

\ 2. The history of the thoughts expounded m the Vm-e^ika Sutra, 

As for the history of thought we may notice for the present the 
following: the discovering of the six categories (substance, quality, 
action, generalityj peculiarity and inhe.rence or combination) — of 
Mdiich the three first are the most important ■ — is closely connected 
with grammatical study. That grammar, a form of research which 
with mathematics has been the first to arrive at a scientific standard, 
should have a great influence on philosophical thought, can be 
expected. For study of language is essentially a form of psycho- 
logy, in which self-reflection is still guided by the observation of 
the audible utterances of man. History of European philosophy has 
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shown amply tlie importance of this influence. A fact which ])roves 
a similar development of thought in India, may be mentioned here. 
One of the terms by vvhieh Buddhism indicates the ever-changing 
condition of things, is: lciiwadrupa\ and now we find the parti- 
ciple Xvw'mri used in the Aitareya Brahinaiia as technical term for: 
present tense. Kiirmclnlpa, therefore, characterises all things as 
having only a premit or actual fom of existence. 

If we consider the discovering of the six — or originally three — 
categories as the birth of the Vai^eaika system, then it follows that 
this philosophy owes its origin to a purely theoretical attitude of 
mind and not to that craze for liberation which dominates nearly 
all forms of Indian thought. Therefore it is not the wish to discri- 
minate soul from that which is not soul, ego from non-ego, as 
conceived by later scholiasts, but it is the theoretical desire for a 
correct classification and system of definition which has been the 
starting-point of the Vai^csika system. 

Of the six so called pncldriha^ Vliq three firat: substance, quali- 
ty and action (movement) were the most original. Samanya (gene- 
rality) at first did not mean the same as jriti (genus), but was 
synonymous with sadharmya , i.c. the accordance which one finds 
existing between substances, qualities and actions, or between two 
substances mutually &c. ; vi^ena (difference or peculiarity) did not 
originally mean species, but the totality of properties which are 
typical for one category when compared with another. The sixth 
category is of still later origin ; this term is rather diffi- 

cult to translate, since it signifies both the relation between the 
whole and its parts and that between the things ami its qualities, 
besides other meanings which were gnuliially added. When Pandit 
Nanda Lal SiNHA for instance ti-anslatcs by combination, 

then he has evidently kept in view the first ineauing; whereas its 
second meaning should bo translated by inherence, A term which 
combines both meanings does not exist, as far as I know, in Euro- 
pean philosophical terminology. In the Vai?esika system it very 
probably owes its origin to the theory of leasonhig. 

From this general division of six categories there followed a trial 
to find subdivisions for each of them and specially for the three 
first. So nine substances were distinguished. The first five were earth, 
water, fire, wind and physical space (the medium throngh which 
sound is transmitted). In this naive physics not the theory of atoms 
was the original part, but the distinction of the elements (which 
distinction was obtained by referring them to our organs of per- 
ception and by considering their typical movements). The Vai?e§ika 
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system was in the first place a system of distinctions, hut not an 
atom-theory. 

The atoms are discussed in the Dar^ana itself in rather obscure 
terms. What might have been the origin of the atom-theory, is not 
clear. Windelband in his History of European Philosophy {Ge- 
schicMe der Fhilosophie, 2 Aufl. , 1900, p. 34) explains the 
atomism of Leucippus as a synthesis of the Eleatic and Heraclitic 
principles. The atoms, residing in empty space, were themselves 
exempt of change, this existence of theirs formed the Eleatic prin- 
ciple; but the distances between thepi varied continually, these 
variable relations of theirs represented the Heraclitic dogma. Since 
Brahmanic speculation had at an early date taken hold of this 
Eleatic conception and Buddhistic theory arrived at the Heraclitic 
principle in the works of Nagaiuuna^), one might be inclined to 
take the Vaige?ika atomism as a similar compromise. Yet we must 
notice an important difference between the development of Indian 
and Greek thought. The. Vai^egikas namely have never tried to 
explain the tpuilitive changes of compound things as results of the 
qualitative changes (in distances and velocity of movement) in the 
atoms and the reaction of the human psychical organism; their 
atoms are not absolutely hard corpuscula, but are mathematical 
points, thus indefinitely small {anu), — a notion, I may add, which 
was worked out by later scholiasts in a very unsatisfactory manner. 
Therefore the Vaipegika atomism could never have afforded such 
great service to physical science as Greek atomism has done by its 
allowing the scientist to express all physical facts in mathematical 
formulae. Yet the fact that the Vaige^ika discusses the eternal and 
transient forms of the elements, that it considers psychical life as 
being a fluxus of momentary states in an everlasting, substantial 
soul, that it thus combinus the Eleatic and Heraclitic standpoint, 
may be an indication of its being of more recent date than Nagar- 
juna, I am, therefore, inclined to agree with the conclusions, formed 
by Jacobi and Suali: 

that both the final redactions of the Vaige§ika and Nyaya Sutras 
arc later than the foundation of the Madhy am ika school , (cf. N. S. 
IV, 2, 20—37 , which is a polemics against Nagarjuna’s ^unyavada, 

that the Vaige§ika Sutra chronologically precedes the Nyiiya Sutra. 


') H. J\coiu (J.A.O.S. anno 1911 p. 1) compares Na^arjnna svitli Zu\it). Aa fur as thfvv 
method is concerned, this i.s right. But Zeno believes in an Ahsoiiite Being and Xiigar- 
juna in an Absolute Void. In other words in Nngarjuiui’s eouecption tho vvoild heeonii's 
an irrational chaos. Th ns whereas XSgiirjmia approaelies Zeau in irn'tliml, lu; stuiaU tin 
a super- Heraclitic standpoint in conviction. 
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The psychological views of the Vai^e^ika system are on the whole 
much more interesting than its physical notions. Wlien we compare 
its psychology with the Siiinkhya, we may notice a great progress. 
The fact that mental phenomena do not themselves occupy place 
(though psychical life, according to experience, is bound to the 
existence of a body) had led in the Upani?ad-time to the still 
inaecumte formulae; soul is infinitely great, or infinitely small. 
The Vai(;esika used both expressions, it attributed infinite greatness 
to soul, infinite smallness to the internal organ. The alman, soul, 
was the same principle which was called pimmi by the Sainkhyins, 
however in many respects differently comprehended. 

The Sainkhyins, following the example of the old Upanisad- 
thinkers, had hypostatised the different functions which can be 
distinguished in psychical life. This was not yet done discrimina- 
tely, but only with the help of the crude terms which popular 
language ofiored to them. So in the Sanikhya system we meet with 
a kind of psychical body, consisting of ahamkara, manas, huddhi and 
ten indriyani. 

In two main points the Vai^e§ika deviated from the Sanikhya: 
1. they distinguished more clearly the different psychical functions, 
and 2ly they taught them to be qualities (or qualitative changes) 
of soul. Ill both points the Vai 9 e§ikas agree with the Naiyayikas, 

This more accurate distinction is perhaps due to the same , 
theoretical attitude of mind which we have noticed before in the 
Vaiye^ika system. 

The second dogma, mentioned, may be called a partial return 
to more popular conceptions, by which soul was conceived to be 
a kind of body and all psychical phenomena qualities or actions 
of this psychical body. According to the Vai^e^ika system these 
phenomena belong to soul infinitely great (or as we should express; 
to soul in itself exempt of spacial relations). This synthesis of the 
philosophical conception of soul as infinitely great and the popular 
notion of the soul as passing through successive states, certainly 
upsets the ideas of the Siiiukya on liberation. This could on tlie 
basis of Vai^egika psychology only be explained as a of 

psychical qualities; whereas according to SSnikhya-ideas soul was 
really freed (w?fi-/«) froin bondage, was severed from psychical and 
material bodies. But the niore theoretical attitude, characteristic for 
the Vai^esika system, uuule this loss of no iinportanee. 

The origin of the Vai^esika psychology can still clearly be 
traced in one of its details. So as Athalye (in his edition of the 
Tarlval)hii.sa, p. 141) note uii section XVIII) lias noticed, this 
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system^) has given an explanation of sleep, by simply transferring 
to the internal organ, that which popular and Upani§ad-conception 
had attributed to soul itself: the entering into the heart through the 
arteries. 

Finally we may state that the psychological notions of the Vai^e- 
§ikas, judging from their logical simplicity, are of more recent 
origin than those laid down in the Upanisads and adopted by 
Saiukhya and Vedanta. 

Whereas the terminus a quo is found by the relation between 
the Vaige^ika and Nyaya-Siltras , on the one hand , and Nagarjuna 
on the other, the terminus ad qneni \% determined by 'the circum- 
stance that Vatsvayana (or Faksila Svamin), the oldest commen- 
tator on the Nyaya-daryana, was polemised against by Dignaga 
(Bodas, J.Il.A.S., Bombay Br., vol. XIX p. 332, SatiI^ Candra 
VidyabhDsana, History of Indian logic. Mediaeval School p. 86 n. 1). 

So then if we for the sake of convenience use the names of 
Kanada and Gotama .for the final redactors of the Vai^e^ika and 
Nyaya Sutras, we get this order: Nagarjuna, Kanada, Gotama, 
Vatsyayana , Dignaga, 

§ 3. The date of Tra^astapada, 

I wish to bestow hero only a few words on the problem of 
Pba9Astapada’s date. Our accurate knowledge of it is for the present 
of no decisive importance, since we know the relative chronology 
of our main sources (Vai?. Sutra, Pra^astapada-bha^ya , Nyaya- 
kandali). In the first place Bodas has proved that Pra^astapada 
must have preceded Qamkaiia Ac.yiiya, the great Vedanta teacher, 
Then Jacobi and later on Suatj have upheld the idea that Pra^astapada 
lived before Uudyotakaua (BhSradvaja), the author of the Nyaya- 
viirttika, (Suali, Introduzione , p. 31). Further De Stcherba'I'SKOi 
(Vol. V of Le Museon N.S. anno 1904, p. 129 &c.) and Suali 
have discussed the relative chronology between Pra(;astapada and 
Dignaga. According to De Stcherbatskoi, Pra^astapada has borrowed 
in an unfair way, many of his ideas from Digniiga. I cannot yet 
discuss this problem hereA), because of its technicalities, so for 
the present 1 niust merely inentiou that I have not been convinced 


’) V. S. V,, 2, 1(5. 

-) On the (late of NSgarjuna and Digimga, see .Ucooi, d.A.O.N. XXX! p. 22 mac, 
p. (5 uohj a. 

■') Of. licrc. Imok 11 cliapter V soOtion 4 § ;» iiml 4, 
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by his argumentation and that I completely agree with Suali’s 
conclusion {^Introduzione , p. 434): „Ma ad ogni inodo bisognerebbe 
araraettere — poiche tali analogie sono spesso notevolissime, e le 
divergenze sovente secondarie — die i due autori siano separati da 
un intervallo assai breve: pochi decenni — per non dire pochi 
anni soltanto.” 

§ 4. Vai^esikd authors between Pracasiapada and GaJige^a. 

A great evolution of thought in which also Vait;e§ika thinkers 
have taken part, separates Fra^astapada from Kaivada, and Quidhaua 
from Pra^astapada. 

So the second line of Pracpastapilda's opening verse: ^fadariha- 
dharmasamgrahah pramhsy ate mahodayah is commented upon by Qrl- 
dhara (Ny. Kand, p. 3) as follows: 

„‘PadarthadhaTma)iam samksepenfibhidhayaku granthah prakrsto may a 
vaksyate*, iti granthakartuh prat ijm. GraniJiasyct ceyam prakrstafa, 
yad anyatra granthe vistarenetas iato ^bhihitnmm ihaikatra tfiontfim. 
evn padarthadharmanam granthe sarnkyepena kathannm" . 

The whole gloss is evidently a forced interpretation of the praefix 
pra in pravaksyate , where pra is supposed to express ‘excellence’ 
and excellence again ‘shortness’. Yet Qiidbara’s opinion that the 
Fra^astapada-bha^ya is in many ways a compendium of thoughts, 
previously worked out broadly, seems very probable. 

Between Fra^astapada and (Irldhara there are a few authors whose 
works are still preserved. For more details I must however refer to 
Suali’s Introduzione, Avhicli work helps us to put together the 
following chronological table: 

Vacaspati-micra . . 841 A.l). (Suali p. 5S) 

Bhasarvajna. . . , . 900 A.1). (p. 59) 

Udayana. ...... . 984 A. D. (p. Gl) 

Qridhara. ...... . 991 A.l). 

Qiviiditya ...... . (p. G4) 

Gange^a. ...... . 1175 A.l). (p. GO) 

\ The syncretic Nyaya-Vai^esikad 

I should like to 1118614 here a few words on Qivamtya, though he 
properly does not belong to the authoi-s to whom I shall refer, 
lie is the author of the Saptapadarthl, w’hich book by its short 
and easy exposition olfers a fit introduction into Vai 5 esika philosophy 

This treatise is often called the fii'st example of syncretic Nt uya- 
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Vai^e^ika philosophy (Bodas, J. R.A.S., Bombay Br., vol. XXTX, p. 31 S). 
This characterisation, though correct, might lead to misconceptions. 
During their whole history, Nyliya and Vaige^ika — and we may 
add the Parva-Mimamsa, as far as its philosophical parts are con- 
cerned — have had very great positive influences upon each other. 
It is true that the schools disagreed about such details as e.g. the 
influence of fire on earthly substance, that the Nyaya has never been 
interested in the subtle questions, raised by Prafastapada concerning 
the momentary stages: in the process of conjunction, in the psychical 
process which leads to the notion; ‘two’ &c. — questions which 
fully deserve the sarcasm of the proverb, quoted in the Sarva- 
darcana-sanigraha, — that one school acce})ted nominally more or 
less j»mw^7//«s than another; but in spite of a few such details we 
may still uphold the idea that the Nyaya and Vai^e^ika have always 
been cognate systems having a positive influence upon each other, 

The expression syncretic Nyaya-Vaiee§ika philosophy tlierefore 
either refers to a more intensified influence, for example the Nyaya 
theory of pram ana's, is inserted in a, work which follows for the rest 
the Vai(,?e§ika system; or it refers to the form of composition, for 
instance the general plan of a work is based on the sixteen topics 
of the Nyiiya, but the second heading prameya contains an expo- 
sition of the Vaige§ika. An example of the first kind is offered by 
giivaditya’s SaptapadarthT, of the second by KiQAVA-MigRA’s Tarka- 
bha?a, a work, posterior to GA'SGEeA’s renowned Tattvacintauiani. 

§ 6. Camhara Mi^ra and Ids Upaskara. 

The commentary on the Vai^egika Sutra, written by Qamkaua 
Mioka and called the Upaskara is of more recent date. The writer 
was a pupil of RAgiiudeva’s, who was himself a pupil of Mathu- 
ranXtiia’s who again was a pupil of Ratiuinatiia’s. This last- 
mentioiicd author wrote the Tattvacintamani-dldhiti 1520 A D. So 
Qainkara Micra must have lived about IGOO. Ilis Upaskara closely 
follows the Vai(,:esika Sutra. Il is published together with the fun- 
damental text in the Bibliotheca Indica (1801) and translated by 
Nanda Lai/ Siniia. Both these publications will often be quoted 
in the following pages. For althougli Qanikara Micia’s work is a 
work of mere compilation and of no scientific or philosophical value, 
yet we cannot leave it aside and shall specially need it for those 
U;/Zfms which were not referred to by riiA9ASTAr?[ DA. 


q Cf. SiJ.vij, I'lnroituzioue, 1), til, 

Verlinnd. Kon. Akiid. v. Wetensch, N. IJeuks. Dl, XVIII. N“. 2, 
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Section 2. 

ANALYSIS- OF THE VAigEglKA StJTRA 


^1. The Vaigesika System a doctrine of categories. 

NOTE. References are made to the Bibliotheca Indica edition. 
For the translation I have made freely use of Nanda Lal Sinha’s 
translation. 

The Vai 9 e§ika system is in the first place a doctrine of cate- 
gories. This is clearly pronounced, at the beginning by one of 
Kanada’s sutras. V.S. I, 1, 4 runs: „The supreme good [results] 
from the knowledge, produced by a particular dharma, of the essence 
of the categories , substance , quality, action , generality , peculiarity 
and inherence, by means of their resemblances and differences”. 
The name Vai^egika does not refer to the „ ultimate qualities of 
atoms”, but denotates the system as a doctrine of characterisation. 

The list of V.S. I, 1, 4 has been accepted by .Pm?astapada 
(Viz. ed. p. 6). In the Sarva-dargana-saiugraha we find the tollovv- 
ing passage in which an opponent and a defendent discuss the 
number of categories (transl. by Cowell and Gough, 2nd edition 
p. 147): „If you ask, why do you say that there are only six 
categories, since non-existence is also one? we answer; Because we 
wish to speak of the six as positive categories, i.e. as being the 
objects or concepts which do not involve a negative idea.” In a 
similar way other recent Vai^epka works sum up seven categories 
and aMam here is coordinate with the others. 

The passage treating of non-existence in the Vaigesika Sutra forms 
a part of the discussions on external perception (V.S. IX, I, 1 — 10) 
and similarly in the Pra^astapada-bha^ya hbhava does not occur 
in the list of categories, but is dealt with under the heading 
laihgikam jTiflna'm' , because Pra^iistapada considers abliava, i.e. [the 
proof for] the non-existence [of a thing], ns really a form of ammana. 
This treatment of in counectioa with the trustwortly sources 

of knowledge (jpraWf'toSm) is also met with in the Purva-mimanisa 
and in the Buddhist Nyaya-bindu. On the other hand that abhlwa 
should be reckoned a seventh category is explicitly stated by galDHARA 
in bis Nyaya-kandalT. 

') This tliesis will he proyed here later on. Gf. M.ix MOllkr, Six Dai'ganas p. 580. 
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The first three of the categories are gubdivided in the following 
siitras: V.S. I, 1, 5 : Earth, water, fire, air (or wind.), physical 
space [i . e. space considered as the medium through which sound is 
transmitted], time, (mathematical) space [i.e. space, considered in 
relation to the notion of direction], self [or soul] and mind are the 
only substances, — V.S. ], 1, 6 Qualities are colour, taste, smell 
and touch, numbers, measures, separateness, conjunction and disjunc- 
tion, priority and posteriority, understandings, pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion, and volitions. — V . S. I, 7 : Throwing upwards, 
throwing downwards, contraction, expansion and going are actions. 

Pkaqastapada, after having summed up the seventeen qualities 
mentioned above, continues: these are the explicitly stated {Jcan- 
thoktali) seventeen [qualities]; by the word ca seven are [impli- 
citly] added: weight, fluidity, adhesion, mmshara [the property of 
persevering in, or returning to a former state], the unseen [quality 
of the soul, namely merit and demerit] and sound [or word con- 
ceived as a quality of physical space]. So then there are all together 
twenty four qualities. We find a similar interpretation in the Sarva- 
dargana-sarngraha and the XJpaskara; the seven qualities, however, 
which, Pra?astapada has added, though acfcowledged by Ka^tSda, 
are not ‘ considered by him to be quite coequal with the others. 
Therefore in ray opinion the interpretation of ca in V.S. 1, 1, 6 
which became current in the Vai?egika school, does not necessarily 
express the thought intended by Kanada. Before being able to prove 
this, we have to analyse the composition of his sutra. 

^ 2. Detailed analysis of the Vaigesika Sutra ^). 

The original Vaigegika Dar^ana shows the same irregularity of 
economy as is usually found in the scientific works of the Hindus. 
This is partly owing to egressions which can be accounted for; partly 
perhaps old 'vrttiii* have crept into the If we confine our- 

selves to the main points, we may make the following statements: 

1. The first book deals with the main cafcyone-s in general ont- 
lines. That is to say; the first ahiiika mentions the similarity and 
dissimilarity of the three first categories (substance, quality and 
action), principally by examining these notions with reference to 
causality. The second alraika treats of generality and peculiarity, 
and of being in general. It is, however, a striking point that 
(inherence) is left out here. 

1) Cf. here hook IV sectioE II. 

2 *: ■ 
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2. The second book and the third contain the discussion on the 
subs fauces, moreover the first lesson of the third book gives a pre- 
liminary treatment of infei'cnce (anummia) as an introduction to the 
theory of soul {rdmau). Though physical space is first treated in 
its proper place according to the enunciation iuddec^a), namely 
between wind and time, yet it is taken up again at the end of 
book IT, with a full discussion on sound and a polemics against 
the Mimainsakas. 

3. The first lesson of the fourth book treats of the first group 

of the qualities, colour, taste, smell and tomdi. The atoms and 
the conditions of perception are discussed in connection with it. 
Only the last sutras of this lesson mention provisionally the quali- 
ties of the second group: numbers, extensions, conjunction and 
disjunction, priority and posteriority. . 

4. The second lesson of the fourth book gives information about 
the different kinds of bodies and could be taken as an introduc- 
tion to the fifth book which treats of actions (movements). The 
first lesson sums up their several causes, i. a.: weight and physi- 
cal inertia (a kind of samsMra). The second lesson deals with the 
movements of the elements and of the internal organ (:iiianas)", 
fluidity (dravatoa) is mentioned here in connection with water. 
Darkness is introduced hero, because a moving shade might suggest 
the idea that darkness is a substance. Movement is denied of 
(mathematical) space, time and physical space. 

5. Merit and dement (together forming the unseen quality of 
soul) are the contents of the sixth book. Pleasure, [pain], desire 
faga = kcha), [aversion], and activity {pravrtti), forming together 
with the implied quality ‘inactivity’ (wfryr//*) the immediate utte- 
rance of volition {pragatna) — thus fwe of the six psychical qua- 
lifies , mentioned in V.S. /, 1, 6 and in Nyaya Sutra I, 1, 10 — 
are mentioned shortly in the interesting passage V.S. VI, 2, 10—13. 
Now it might be, that since, according to general Indian ideas 
merit and demerit are results of bodily and mental actions ((wl- 
rasya karmUni h munasah I’anuUni), some closer connection exists 
between the books V, VI and the second lesson of the fourth. I 
must, howeveivavow that neither the redaction of the sutras, nor 
any note of a commentator confirms this conjecture. 

0. The discussion on the /j'Ma/Mes is resumed in the seventh 
book. ^) After bestowing a few sutras on the previously explained 



q Aecimliiip: to the latest mlactor of the Sntra this discussion is here hepiiiii for the 
firet time; ef. liere booh II clnijiter V seetimi 1 § 3 B. 
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qualities; colour, taste, smell and toucli, and stating where they 
are eternal and where non-eternal, the author takes up the treat- 
ment of extension, and specially niiniitcness {anutva) and all-perva- 
siveness ipibhutm). The eternality and iion-eternality of this quality is 
considered as Avell. The second lesson deals with; number, conjunction 
and disjunction, fames and nearness. The three last siXtras explain 
by Avay of digression the notion of inherence {samneayri), so that again 
the order of the enunciation is transgressed. But as samavaya betirs 
upon material as well as psychical matters — there is samavaya 
between a pot and its red colour, and there is samavaya between 
the soul and its feeling of joy — so this might have been a reason 
Avhy samavaya has been placed after those qualities, such as number, 
Avhich similary refer to both spheres of existence. 

7. The eighth book gives a theory of perception. The first lesson 
of the ninth book, after bestowing its ten first sutras on non- 
existence {abMva), continues the discussion on perception. The 
second lesson takes up inference {antimana), (AAuthont adding hoAvever 
anything of importance to that which has been said in III, 2) and 
the other forms of biuklhi {infellection). So avc see that these two 
last books treat of one quality : intellection. The first lesson of the 
tenth book distinguishes this last quality from the other psychical 
qualities, specially pain and pleasure, whilst the second lesson, by 
transgressing the enunciation, gives definitions of the three kinds 
of causes, 

^ Conclusion to be draton from this analysis. 

1. We may conclude that the arrangement of Kai^jIda’s Sutra is 
principally based on the emiueiation of the nine substances and of 
the seventeen qualities (T, 1 , 6 6), The qualities are divided into 

three groups; those of the first and the third group characterise 
the physical elements and soul respectively , those of the second 
are common to every kind of substance. The order of the enun- 
ciation is broken in the second lesson of the fourth book and in 
books V and VI. These treat of a. the difierent kinds of bodies, 
b. the actions and the qualities; fluidity, Aveight, (here: 

physical inertia and elasticity), Avhich are all three causally related 
to the actions (movements), c. the quality ‘unseen’ (i. e. not directly 
experienced, but only inferrible) of soul, [merit and demerit], 
which is mentioned in connection with action (V, 1, 0 and Y, 
2, 13) and which uioreov^er has received an independent treatment 
in book VT; (/. the typically psychical qualities, mentioned in 
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I, 1, 6 with, the exception of intellection. We may notice here 
that the qualities mentioned under the letters ^ and c, form most 
of those, explained by Pra 9 astapSda as meant by the particle ea 
in T. S. I, 1, 6 ; the quality sneJia is mentioned by way of 
egression in V. S. II, 1, 2 and sound is discussed in a polemical 
egression at the end of book IL 

2. Though the Categories: generality, peculiarity and inherence, 
are of gr^at importance for the system, yet they have not had the 
slightest influence on the composition of the book. 

3. The seven qualities, added by Pra^astapada, have not the 
same significance as the original seventeen, summed up by Kanada 
himself. For colour, taste, smell and touch are used for defining 
the elements, whilst weight, fluidity, adhesion, (physical) samsMra, 
are only mentioned on occasion of action (movement); and intel- 
lections; pleasure, pain, wish, aversion and volition are psychical 
states , which are directly experienced, whilst the existence of the 
‘unseen’ quality and psychical samsJcara (latency of impressions) 
can only be proved by inference. And though we should expect 
^abda (sound or word) to be mentioned in V. S. I, 1, 6, yet 
notwithstanding this one exception I am inclined to believe that 
Kanada meant to express his- thought completely in this sutra. 
Later on, commentators discovered the inconsistency of this sutra 
and the rest of the Dar^ana; and so they found an easy remedy 
in a forced' interpretation of the particle ca and the omission of 
this ca in the preceding and the following sutra. 

4. The composition of the whole work is very irregular. For 

iiistance the discussion on actions and on merit and demerit is hidden 
in the middle of the book, whereas its natural place would have 
been at the end. And this is even more strange, since the three first 
sutras and the last two of the whole work mention ‘merit’ as its 
most principal subject-matter. For the explanation of this fact the 
following supposition suggests itself to me. The discussion on the 
■actions (movements) was inserted between the sensual and the relational 
qualities, because movement (which does not belong to soul) Was 
considered to be cognate to the fimt kind of qualities; and further 
the mentioning of the ‘unseen’ quality as a cause of movements (in 
V. S, V, 1, 15 and y, 2, 18) or perhaps the ambiguity of the term 
karman which according to teehiiical application meant ‘movement’ 
and according to popular use had the wider significance of action, 
led to the insertion of the discussion on immediately after 

the treatment of the 

5. The Yaiye^ika Sutra was not the work of one man, but has 
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gradually grown during several generations of teachers. It is, there- 
fore, a rather difficult task to settle the relative chronology between 
this sutra and those of other schools. For though, for instance, the 
Vai^egika Sutra is in thought and style evidently older than the Nyaya 
Sutra, yet we may come across passages, more recent than the latter 
work (cf. my explanation of-V. S, II, 2, 22 in the chapter on sound). 
And though the Pragastapada-bhasya owing to the technique of its 
method and the complicateness of its theories gives the impression 
of having been composed much later than tie Vaige^ika Sutra, yet 
I am inclined to think that some of those passages which are seemingly 
an egression or insertion in the Dar^ana and at the same time are 
not referred to by Pragastapada, did not yet exist in this commen- 
tator’s time. On the other hand the fact that the recensions, given 
in the Bibliotheca Indica and Berhampore editions, diflPer so widely 
from each other ^), may perhaps indicate that the teachers always 
had a certain freedom of quoting the sutras in such ordei' and com- 
pleteness as they thought most fit for educational purposes. 


Section 3. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PRAgASTAPADA-BRASYA. 


§ The Bha^ya, to be divided into ‘booh\ ‘chapters' and 
‘paragraphs' . 

In the table of contents which the Indian editor of the Pragasta- 
piida-bhasya has given, we only find a division of the work into 
prakarams. In order however to get a fuller insight into the 
composition of the Bha§ya it seems necessary to arrange these 
prakarapas (books) into chapters and paragraphs, and moreover to 
give the contents of each paragraph more extensively than Uvivedin 
has done. For this reason I have composed the tables of the fourth 
book, section III and IV, of the present publication. 

Here I should like to analyse the Bhagya in a more descriptive 
form. Looking at the table of contents (table of section III men- 
tioned) we notice that Pragastapada’s work has got a much more 
regular composition than we could discover in the sutra. And 

q Cf. here the appendix p. 34. 
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whereas in the Daipina the three first categories: substance, quality 
and action form the groundwork, we may divide the Bha§ya into 
seven books, of which the first treats of the categories in general, 
the six others of each of the categories in detail, so that not only 
substance, quality and action, but also generality, particularity and 
inherence have received a special treatment. 

^ 2. Enunciation , char actor isation and detailed description the 
three forms of e,vpo8itionj used h/ Fracastapada. 

further we may state that 

in the first two chapters of book I, an Enunciation of the cate- 
gories and of the subdivisions of the categories is given — only 
chapter 2 § 13 and 14 do not contain subdivisions (which do not 
exist), but definitions of autpo vi(;esah and samavapah, 

in the third chapter of book I o. GharaGferisaiion oi the categories, 
in the first chapter of book 11 a Charneferisaiion of the nine 
substances, in the second n Detailed Description of each 

of them, 

in the first chapter of book HI a Characterisation of the 24 qua- 
lities, in the second chapter a Detailed Description of each of them, 
in § 1—0 of book IV a Oharacterisation of action in general 
and of the five kinds of action j in the following paragraphs a 
discussion on action with reference to its causes and with reference 
to the kinds of moving siihstances, 

in the books V— VII a discussion on generality, difference and 
inherence. 

Thus we see that as far as possible three forms of exposition are 
chosen: enunciation, characterisation and detailed description. This 
conclusion leads us again to two other questions: 1. is Dvivedik, 
the Indian editor of the Praeastapada-bha^ya right, when he calls 
the subject of the first chapters of book II and III sfidharmpa- 
vaidharmya-nirupanaf 2. what is the relation between these three 
forms of exposition (eiuiuciation, characterisation and detailed des- 
cription) and the three methods of the Vaiee^ika system as dis- 
tinguished by ^'EtoHARA, uanieiy : enunciation definition 

{laHana') and examination 

The answer to the first question is to be found in Pra^. Bhasya 
book TI chapter 2 ^ 15 (p. 26) and book III chapter 1 S 1 (p. 27). 
These paragraphs are as follows: 

„Boa)n saraatra sadhannpain viparpapPd midharmyam ca vacyani 
iti dravyasamhUrah". 
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„Iliedanm eJmikmp mldharmyam ucyate" 

The first of these two paragraphs is partly am biguously expressed 
and partly vitiated by tradition. For, what does viparyayfid m^m ‘^ 
QiTdhara paraphrases it by 'itaravijitorUer i. e. ‘in consequence of 
exclusion’ , then it must be accepted as an attributive adjiuict to 
midharmyaw: Though the expression mparyayud vaidharmyam is 
tautological, yet so often are instances of tautology met with in 
Indian philosophical authors, that this can scarcely be called air 
objection. On the other hand one might be inclined to accept another 
meaning for vijmryayad, for instance: „<)therwise [i.e. in such cases 
where sudharwya cannot be stated]”. As an error of tradition we 
must consider the words : dravyasamkarah . which have been added 
by a copiist (cf. the reading, quoted Viz. Ed. p. 26 note). So then 
we get the following rendering: 

„Thus everywhere [sarvatra = sarmsmin padafthe] we ought 
to state the concordance, and the difference resulting from mutual 
exclusion”. 

„rTere now [in the following chapter] the peculiarity of each 
[of the substances] will be separately described”. 

Thus we see that Dvivedin is right in calling the chapters 
in question sridharmya-vaid]tamya--nirupana and at the same time 
we arrive at the conclusion that sadharmya-vaidharmya together 
corresponds to the term ‘chardcteiisation’ used in the exposition 
given above, and that vaidhamya is equivalent to ‘detailed 

description’. 

The answer to the second question can be found with the help 
of a quotation from the Nyaya-handalT p. 26 1, 17 in which the 
use oi pariMa h, described. „YatrabldJnte lah<iaiie pravudaiitaracya- 
pek^at tattoanigcayo n(i blmvaU , iatra parapahi^avyudfisarikm parlk- 
■favid/dr adJukriyate’ , i. e. „ Where no certainty about the truth of 
a definiton given, arises in consequence of [the existence of] another 
opinion [about the matter], there we require the process of exami- 
nation in order to refute the opponent’s view”. 

The giving here of proinmencc to definition and discussion on 
definition, answers more to the composition of Oaxgi-ica’s Tattva- 
cintamani and other recent Vai 9 e§ika works than to the construction 
of the Pracastaprula-bhasya. In other words, (]rldhara Avith the 
threefold uddega^ ^ pankna really describes the 

school-practice of his own days , but not the proceedings of Pracas- 
tapada himself. 
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^ 3. Appreciation of Pragastapada’ s work. 

The regularity of composition. Just proved to be characteristic 
for PiiAgASTAPSDA’s work when taken as a whole, is likewise met 
with in its separate parts. So we find e. g. the detailed description 
of the four elements (earth, water, fire and wind) to be based on 
the following scheme-. 

A. Enumeration of the qualities, belonging to the element, 

B. Its division into two kinds : the atomical and the developed form, 

C. Subdivison of the developed form; 1. body, 2. sensory, 
3. object (in the case of wind, a fourth rubric is formed by 
prana, vital air). 

It is true that the order of the 34 qualities in the Bha^ya (see 
here book IV section III) is not quite logical. Eirst we find a. four 
physical qualities (colour, taste, smell, touch), then b. seven mathe- 
matical qualities (or relations; number, dimension, conjunction, dis- 
junction, farness, nearness, prihaktva), then c. six psychical 

qualities (intellection, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition), then 
d. three physical qualities relating to movement (weight, fluidity, 
adhesion), then e. a quality, in nature partly physical and partly 
psychical {aamskara, i. e. 1. inertia and elasticity, 2. psychical latency 
or- retention); then /. two psychical qualities having, however, a 
great influence in the physical world (merit and demerit), finally 
y. one physical quality (sound). A much more regular arrangement 
would have been got at, by discussing sound (y) immediately after 
the other physical qualities and by postponing the discussion on the 
psychical qualities (c) till that on physical qualities {d and partly e) 
was ended. It is clear that Pra 9 astapada has submitted here to the 
authority of Kanada’s sutra (I, 1, 6), subservience betrayed by all 
Vamerikas up to the present day. 

Whereas the methodical order, met with in Prapastapada’s Bha?ya, 
deserves praise, on the other hand we must blame the scholastic 
formalism of some of its definitions and characterisations, the sophistry 
found in some of its dialogues. 

Scholastic formalism, is found in such tautological definitions as 
(book II chapter 1 ^ 1 pag, 20) „prthiDya(Mna.m navanUm api 
dfavpatmpopa^’* , i. e. participation in substance-ness is (common) to 
all nine [substances:] earth &c.”; (book II chapter 2 § 10 p. 69) 
,,atnmtoab/nmmbmdMdStmS”. 

The „ characterisations”, found in chapter 3 of book I, and in 
the first chapters of* book II and 111, are reprinted here (in book 
IV section IV tables A— -C), in tabellic form. We may call this 
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method of characterisation, which has remained typical for the 
Vaigesika system during its whole historical development, an insig- 
nificant form of dialectics, a form of science in which there was 
no room for any ingenious thought or combination, and still less 
any necessity for a direct observation of nature. 

Subtlety and capriciousness of argumentation, combined with 
love for eristic dispute, are found in the long paragraphs, such as 
deal with the mathematical qualities. Several instances will be 
afterwards met with. 

Although therefore the Bhasya is superior to the Sutra in regard 
to methodical arrangement and (as we shall see |n the next section) 
in regard to fullness of material, still at the same time, we must 
acknowledge a beginning of those habits of mind which make the 
Tattvacintamani and its commentaries and supercommentaries a 
torment for the European reader. 

In spite of my mixed appreciation of Pra?astapada’s merits, I 
must however protest against the accusation of plagiarism, brought 
in by De Stcherbatskoi ; later on I hope to prove him to be 
innocent of this. 


Section 4. 

COMPARISON BETWEEN VAIQESIKA SUTRA AND 
PRAUASTAPADA-BHASYA 2), ■ 


§ 1. List of subjects discussed in the Sutra and owitied in the 'Bha^ya. 

Since the subject-matter of the Sutra has been completely rear- 
ranged by PiiAgASTAPADA in his Bhasya in order to obtain a more 
methodical order, one feels in studying these books the continual 
need of a concordance. This need has been supplied with reference 
to the Bhasya by Pandit Dvivedin, the Indian editor of this text, 
and I have thought it practical (also for polemical purposes) to give 
the same table in opposite arrang&nient, B£LV& m compliance with the 
Sutra (see book IV section V). He who uses these two tables, wiir 
soon find that they fall short in giving too much ; Dvivedin, namely, 
is often inclined to see a parallelism and thus an historical connection 

1) Book II chapter V sectioa 4 § 3 and 4. 

2) Of. here book IT section V. 
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between two passages wliiub with a more critical exaiiiiiiatioii would 
have to be kept separate. We shall afterwards find many examples 
of this. 

If we try to give a concordance of Dar^ana and Bhasya only in 
main lines, then Ave may state that; 

Biia?iya book I (categories) corresponds witli V. S. 1 , 1 ; 

Bh. II (substances) with V. S. II, HI, IV 2 plus the portio)is 
about atoms and sense-organs in IV 1 and VIII 2; 

Bh. Ill (cpialities) with V. S. IV 1 and VI— X 1; 

Bh. IV (actions) with V. S. V; 

Bh, V.&; VI (generality and particularity) with V. S. I, 2; 

Bh. VII (inherence) AAnth V. S. Vll, 2, 26 — 28. 

'riie subjects which are discussed in the Sutra, but ai’e left out 
in tlie Bhasya, are the following: 

1. V.S. II, I, 15 — 19, The Assertion that air — since its exis- 
tence as a separate category is neither proved by Ausual perception 
nor inference — is knoAvii as sucli by revelation ^ God considered 
as the creator of human language (according to the Miviamakas , 
language is eternal , tlius not created). 

2. V.S. II, 1, 20 — 23. Polemics against the Sumkhi/ins m 
existence of physical space, as proved by the movements of objects ^), 

3. V.S. II, 2, 22 — 24 and 33 — 37. Polemical portions of the 
passage on sound, directed against the Mlmaiusakas. 

4. V.S. HI , 2 , G— 18. The existence of soul (which should not be 
considered as identical Avitli the body) proved by internal perception 
and revelation. Only a few of these sfitras seem to have been known to 
PaA 9 ASTAPSDA ; moreover, the whole tliought, which is perhaps bor- 
rowed from the Ni/ai/a (see Atiialak, notes on the Tarkasanigraha 
p. 144), is in contradiction with aiiotlier passus in the Darfana. 

5. V.S. HI, 2, 19 and 21. Refutation of the /''"w/wite-thesis 
that soul is one; i. e. that the individual soul is really identical Avitli 
Brahman. (On the otlier hand the po-sithe argument in HI, 2, 20 
for the phirality of souls is literally quoted in Bhagya p. 70 1. 14). 

C. V.S. IV, 2, 2 and 3. Refutation of the doctrines that the 
human body consists of five or three elements (partly against the 
popular opinion , partly against the 

7. V.S. V. I, ov 11— 13 ; y. 2, 5 ; 9—11 ; 19; 20; 26 ; 26. 


1) This rt'tVivnce is hast'd on an iufonuafiou (hviiKAiiA Mii'Ua. 1 donht, however, 
its correctness and think the passanje to have heen « i>oleniics against a Buddhistic the.si.s 
(cf. ('.vMKAUA Ac.Ahva, VedKnta-BhS«y« , on Badai’aytina Stttra H, 2, 24, edition Bihl. 
Ind. ]). oSHA. 

-} See (iAniiu, Sankliyii BhilosophieS n. 335, 
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Loose remarks witli reference to action. TJiey give the impression 
of being insertions. 

8. V.S. VI, 1 , 9 — -16. Fracrtti , parasvudUna and t^uga in 
connection with dharma. 

9. V.S, VIT , 2 , 14 — 20. Polemics on the relation between word 
and meaning against the 3[tmrni/sakas. In as far as this passage 
is inserted, in a forced way, after the category ‘con junction’, one 
is inclined to consider it as an insertion. 

10. V.S. VIII, 1, 10 & 11. Two sutras which are explained 
by Camkara Miqua (in his Upasklira) in such a way that we may 
take them as directed against the Buddhistic VijMnavadim. 

11. V.S. VIII, 2, 1 and 2. Two sutras, explained by yain- 
kara Mipra as referring to perception ‘of a double specialised 
nature’ or : the perception of ‘the being specialised in the specia- 
lised’ (see Nanda Lau Sinha’s translation p. 283). 

12. V.S. IX, 1, I — 10. The xvhole passage on non-existence 
{ahhava or amf) is nowhere extensively explained; but only once, 
and occasionally, alluded to (Bha§ya, p. 234, 1, 7).^) 

§ 2. The asatMrga-mda , ineniiojied in the Sutra and only 
alluded to in the JBhasya. 

For most of these eases we have the choice between two suppo- 
sitions: either these sutriis did not yet exist in Pra 9 Astapai)a’s 
time, or he left them out, because he did not want to enter upon 
any polemics against other schools, 'fhe (nearly con^plete) omission 
of the passage V.S. IX, 1, 1 — 10 deserves more fully our atten- 
tion. If we may believe the more recent commentator Qamkara 
Mi(;:ua , the division of non-existence into four kinds and the perception 
of this non-existence is explained here. But Praeastapada only men- 
tions abluwa m one of the forms of inference (Book HI Gh. 2 
§ 32, p, 225); so here the choice remains open between the vsup- 
positions that Praeastapada has left these sutras unmentioued, because 
he did not know them, or because he did not agree with their 
teachings. And as concerns the umthnrya-mda , the theory that a 
product does not exist before its production , it is only accidentally 
mentioned in the Blmsya, (book HI Ch. 2 § P- 234 1. 7) 
where it is considered a settled tenet of the Vai^esika-system. With 
respect to the Siitra we are not quite sure that the passage treating 
of this theory, is authentic;^) mid even if authentic, we cannot be 

1) Of liore book IV scutbm VI table F, a. 

2) ],o\v(>.ver, burc cbaptCT IT siH'tioit :J §1. 
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sure about its meaning. The redaction, namely, of these sutras is 
very enigmatic and we have no means of controlling the interpre- 
tations, given by Qamkara Mipra. 

According to W. Handt this asatharya-vada which mounts to the 
idea that a -product (f. i. a jar) is not identical with the material 
used (the clay), would prove the historical dependance of the 
Vaipesika system on Buddhism. For he thinks this theory to be 
inconsistent with the Vaipesika doctrine of the eteriiality of atoms 
and hence he concludes that it must necessarily be a remnant of 
the Buddhistic dogma of universal raomentariness. I cannot consider 
this argumentation to be very convincing. The quarrel between 
Samkhyins and Vaipe§ikas concerning the previous existence or non- 
existence of the effect (product) strikes me as being a question of 
words. We may affirm as well as deny that the jar is identical 
with the clay, it only depends upon the meaning attached to the 
words. Clay and jar are identical as far as their atoms are concerned; 
but they are not so with regard to their own qualities. It will be 
shown later on i) that the preferring of the second formulation and 
the acceptance of the aaatkarya-vada was quite a logical result of the 
Vaipesika table of categories. For the present it suffices us to state 
that the asatkarya-vada of the Vaipesika system does not help us in 
settling questions of relative chronology, as W. Hnndt has supposed. 

% 3. Sutras, q^uoted by Traqaslapada and Qridhara, but not extant 
in the present redaction of the Sutra. 

We have now to consider the opposite case; a sutra which does 
not exist anymore in the present redaction of the Darpana, but is 
quoted by Prapastapada. In the beginning of the paragraph on 
samyoga (Bhasya book III ch, 2 \ 10 p. 139) we read: „samyogah . . . 
dravyagunakarma-hetuh. DravyUrawbhe nirapeksas, ‘'iatha bhavatlti 
sapek^ehhyo nirapek^ebhyaq ca-iti meanat; gunakarmaranibhe tu sape- 
ksah, “saiuyuktasamavuyad agner vai^e^ikand’ 'iti vacanilf’ . 

It is a general rule in the Bliasya to end all sutras which it 
quotes with the formula: A Now the second quotation 

can be identified with V. S, X, 2, 7. But the first quotation is 
found nowhere in the Darpana, Further we must notice that this 
passage is rather difficult and can only be rendered by aid of 
QeIdhara’s gloss, but even then we must accept so many arti- 
ficialities of interpretation that no occidental reader can be satisfied. 


1) Book II chapter I section 1 § 7. 
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Before, however, using Qrldhara’s comment, it is worth while 
noticing that the whole passage becomes much clearer by leaving 
out the first quotation (from tatlia up to iti vaca7iat). Then we 
may render it thus: „Conjunction. ... is a cause of substances, 
qualities and actions. It is an independent [cause] in the produc- 
tion of substances; a dependent [cause] in the production of qua- 
lities and actions; according to the sutra; the quality typical for 
fire [is a dependent cause of the qualities, produced by it in earth &o. 
in as far as it takes place] by inherence in the conjunct”. 

As we shall see later on (in the chapter on Metaphysics) i), the 
original Vai^ei^ika system only accepted two forms of relation: 
conjunction and inherence. And every form of causality is more 
or less directly based on them. If for instance a perception is the 
cause of a wish, then this is due to the fact that both inhere in 
the same soul. If the threads (the material) is called the cause of 
the cloth (the product), then this is so, because the cloth inheres, 
in the threads. If a magnet is the cause of the movement of the 
needle, then this is a consequence of the omnipresence of the human 
soul and of its conjunction with the magnet as well as with the 
needle. When a cause only depends on one of these relations, then 
this conjunction (or respectively this inherence) is an independent 
cause {nirapel^o Jietuh), but when conjunction requires the aid of 
inherence or vice versa, then it is only a dependent cause 
Jietuli). 

Thus in the Bhasya passage, given above, conjunction is an 
independent cause of a substance, for the only relation required is 
the conjunction between the parts. But when the clay which was 
soft and black, becomes hard and red, or when the water moves 
upwards in the form of steam, then the conjunction with the fire 
is only a dependent cause of this new colour or movement, for 
the conjunction between fire and earth or water, and the inherence 
of the produced quality or movement in the earth or water, are 
working together. 

The explanation, given here, is based on the supposition that 
the first quotation originally was not read in the Bha?ya. Let us 
now see, how the complete passage has been interpretated by 
(liidhara. His gloss, occurring on page 143 1. 12 &c. runs as 
follows ; 

„The Sutrakara, after having taught: ‘the notion: the cloth will 
be, arises because of threads which are put together in behalf of a 


q Book TX chapter I section 3 § 5 and § 7. 
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cloth’, continues: ‘tatha bhavatlti sapelc^ebJi^o mrapeMebhyag ceti\ 
The meaning of this is as follows: in the same way as the notion 
‘the cloth will bs' results from [threads] which are put together, so 
there arises the notion of present time {vartamam-pratyayali) [which 
can be expressed in the words: ‘the cloth] is [i. e. is getting into 
existence]’ in consequence of dependent and independent [threads]... 
When some threads are conjoined and others are not [yet] conjoined, 
then by these the notion will arise: the cloth is [i. e. is getting 
into existence], Tims is the meaning. Since in this sutra the word 
‘independent’ is used with reference to conjoined threads which are 
mentioned as [one of the] causes of the notion of present time, 
therefore conjunction is understood as independent in the production 
of substances. . .” 

Two points in this gloss specially deserve our notice: 1. ^hT- 
dhara does not allude to one sutra, but even to two which do not 
at present occur in the Dar^ana. The first of them paturtlmm. 
nyakriyamanMyas tantub/ryo bhmisyati pata iti prafy ay o jay ate. 2. 
Qrldhara has not explained the words sapeh^a and in the 

same way as I have done, although I maintain that ray interpre- 
tation is in accordance with the use of the words in the Sutra (I, 
1, 16 & 17; see here the section on causality). 

Now there is one fact wdiich perhaps may solve our difficulties. 
Whilst the mivii ‘samyukfasamaoayad aymr vai^e^ikani forms sutra 
X, 2, 7 of the Daryana, we find in X, 2, 5 conjunction mentioned 
as a cause of a cloth. So then I should like to give the following 
explanation, (yiidhara used the Dar^ana together with an old com- 
mentary in which the sutras X, 2, 5~— 7 were explained with 
reference to time, namely to the notions; ‘it will be’ and ‘it is’. 
Some of the phrases in that comment were considered by Qrldhara 
as part of the old inUla. lie inserted one of these supposed sutras 
in the Bhrisya-text and the other he used himself in his gloss. 

In concluding we may state that very probably Pra(,’astapada 
has had no knowledge of a more extensive redaction of the Dar^ana 
than the one which we find in the modern editions. 

^ 4. Topics dkcusmcl in the Bha^ya , but not yet in the Mira. 

In the precedent section (p. 27) I have mentioned that the Bhlg^m 
contains more material than found in the Sutra. The most important 
theories to be adduced as examples are the following: 

1. A description of the creation and destruction of the world 
(Bhasya 11, 2 § 0 p. 48). 
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2. A full description of the influence which fire has on the 
qualities of the other elements (III, 2 § 6 p. 106); the distinguish- 
ing of stages in this process is characteristic for Pra^astapada’s 
system, 

3. A theory of number; nuinber is supposed to he created only 
inomentaiieously in the surrounding world by a subjective process 
in the human soul. This influence and the subjective process itself 
are analysed' by Pra^astapada into momentary stages (III , 2 § 7 

p. 111). 

4. Similar theories of farness and nearness (III , 2 ^ 1^ P- 104), 

5. Distinguishing of stages in the processes of conjunction and 
disjunction (in, 2 § 10 and § 11, p. 130 and 151). 

6. A theory of ‘inference for another’ (III, 2 § 34— 42 p. 200), 
On the whole the examination of intellection is much extended. 

7. Distinguishing of stages in the process of movement (IV, 
§ 10 p. 300). 

Most of these extensions refer to the theory of (time-atoms, 

durations of thime which are supposed to be indivisible). Here 
undoubtedly we have to do with a renewed influence of Buddhism. 
The addition of a description of the world-creation and world- 
destruction can be explained by the wish to complement the system 
after the example of Sainkhya and Vedanta. 

With reference to the treatment of causality and the characteri- 
sation of the categories &c. , Sutra and Bhasya show remarkable 
differences. In the Sutra we find an intentional discussion on 
causality (X, 2) and the general categories are carefully compared 
with each other, principally in regard to causality (I, 1, 9—31 , 
I, 2, 1 — 2). In the Bha§ya, on the other hand, the notion of 
causality, though fully analysed, is discussed only occasionally 
(specially in the characterisation of the ([Ualities, hook III chajfler 
1, and of action, book IV § I); and the characterisation of the 
main categories (book I chapter 3 , see lierc book IV section IV 
table A) is very abrupt. 


q Jacodi, .T. a. 0. S. XXXI p. ‘2H & Wassii.jew p, 277 (;)0j). 

Vutliund. Kou. Ak:ul. v. Wctensch. N. liefks, Dl. XVIU N". i 
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Section 5. 

DIFFICULTIES IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
VAIQESIKA-SUTRA. 


The Vaigegilca Sutra is often difficult to explain. The causes of 
these difficulties are the following: 

1. We have not always sufficient guarantee for the authenticity 
of the verbal tradition of the text; this mistrust increases in tliose 
cases where a sutra is not referred to by Prayastapada. In one 
recension of our text (see the following appendix) the tradition has 
been apparently based on mechanical memorising and subject to 
great alterations ; the commentator then does not shrink from the 
most forced interpretatons. 

3. The expression of the sutra is sometimes intentionally difficult, 
(see e.g. V.S. IX, 1, 

3. We do not possess a sufficiently reliable tradition on the inter- 
pretation of the sutra. Qaxikara AcXrya, the great Vedanta teacher, 
has already mentioned in his <pSrTraka Bhasya, three interpretations 
of one sutra of our Dargana (namely of V.S. IV, 1, 5 in Qar. Bh. 
on Ved. Sutra II, 2, 16 Bibl. Ind. Ed. p. 635). 

At all events it would be quite ridiculous, looking from a more 
critical standpoint to adopt the conception prevalent in India, namely 
to consider the present sutra-redations to be the original work of 
an ancient muni and the comments of such a recent commentator 
as Qai^ekara Mi^ea to be a safe guide for its interpretation. 

4. Whilst a grammatical sutra cscn. be explained by a compari- 
son with the described language itself , a philosophical textbook 
with its subjective and personal contents does not allow such 
auxiliary. 


: ' APPENDIX. "■ 

The BhUTadmjaw;tti~Bha^ija. 

ViNDHYE^VARlPEASADA DviVEDiN j the Indian editor of the Nyaya- 
kandah relates in his preface (p. 13 n. 2) how he met with a 
saninyasin in Benares, possessing a time-worn man uscrii)t, the hrst 
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line of wbicli began: „Vai^e^ikasutravrUir Bharadvajl^a' and 
consequently he identifies this book with the Vrtti, often mentioned 
by Qainkara Miya-a in his Upaskara. Moreover, the same editor has 
published in a note of the same preface the number of sutras which 
the Kanada Dargana possesses in each of its adhyayas according to 
the Bibliotheca Indica edition and according to the (^rigaTigadhara- 
kaviratna'Mviraja-hrta-hharadvajavrttihhai^yapiisiakmn" . 

Bhimacaeya JhalakIkar in the second edition of his Nyayako 9 a 
(upodghata 3 no. 17) ascribes the Bharadmjavrtii directly to 
Gangadhara-kaviratna-kaviraja, without making any special distinction 
between Vrtti and Bhasya. 

JagadIoa Chandra Chattekji, author of „Hindu Realism”, men- 
tions in his list of authorities and sources under no. 9 the follo- 
wing: „A- comm, on [the Kanada Dar^ana] withWhat is said to 
be the Bharadvajavrtti (one of the old and now lost commentaries 
on the Sutras), by Gangadhara Kaviratna-Kaviraja. It is impossible 
to distinguish in this wmrk the Bharadvajavrtti (if there is any of it 
in this work) from what is actually Written by Gangadhara himself. 
Its reading of the Sutras and their arrangeineiit are widely different 
from the other coinmentaries mentioned above. Publ. Berhampore 
(iMiirshidabad) Shak. 1700. The copy I have used is in the India 
Office Library (I. B. L. 18), London.” 

Having read this information of Chatferji’s I felt it my duty to 
study this copy. The results so far obtained can be summarised in 
the following points: 

1. As CiiATi'ER.ii remarks, vye cannot „ distinguish in this work the 
Bharadvajavrtti from what is actually written by Gangadhara him- 
self.” In other words the Bhu?ya gives the impression of being a 
direct commentary on the Sfitra the words of wdiich it quotes and 
paraphrases; but not of a supercommentary, for in this case wm 
should have expected a double series of quotations. Neither is the 
relation between Bharadvaja and Gangadhara ch;ar Roin the colo- 
phons at the end of the different ahnikas. Merely for the sake of 
uniformity I shall henceforward quote the book as the Bharadva- 
javrtti-bhasya and the author as (iangadhara. 

2. The miinbers of sutras in the different adhyilyas, as they 

are given by DvivimiN froui his do not agree 

with those of the Berhampore edition. 

3 . The Vrtti, quoted by (Jamrara MiguA in his Upaskilra and 
the Bharadvajavrtti-bhasya arc histoi'ically independent of each other. 


rj Cf. (lANfiASA'niA JiiA, indiiin Tlioui^iit IV p. = Nyiiya-ljucturus p. 1.5. 
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4. GaSgadhara lias aimed in his Bliiigya at an eclectic stand- 
point fov which he has used mainly Samkhya-Yoga ideas. The 
results of this eclecticism are mongrel and monstruous and repel the 
European reader. 

5. The composition of the Darfana Avhich is already difficult in 
the wulgate recension, becomes quite confused in Gangadhara’s 
Bha^ya. In consequence of the deviations in the arrangement, the 
same sutra has often a totally different import in the two redac- 
tions., On the whole the recension, given in the Berhampore edition, 
is of little authenticity and trustworthiness. 

C. Since no references to Gangadhara are found in older or 
more recent Vaigesika works, the fixation of his date is of little 
importance for the history of this system itself. 

To each of these points I should like to add now a few 
annotations: 

NOTE to 1. — The colophon of the first ahnika runs-. „iU 
praiJianmliuikaspa hhriradvajavrtfiir . Similarly we find nothing but 
the titles BJiaradvajavrtti or Vrtti ■ at the end of all other ahnikas. 
On the other hand the colophon of the whole book runs : iti 
bltaradoaiavritau gngcuigadliamvaidya'kTtaM hha^yam samaptam’' . 

NOTE to 2. — The numbers of the sutras which occur in the 
different adhyayas according to the principal recensions, are the 
following : 

I II III IV V VI VII vm IX X Total 

A. In tlie BharadvajaYrtti-bliSsya, 

according to Dviveuin ........ . 50 64 37 24 43 30 49 17 28 15 = 357 

B. In this BUSsya, according to 

Berhampore edition.. 40 62 22 47 27 22 27 12 28 15 — 302 

C. In the edition of the Bihliotlieca 

Indica,.,.. ....... ............ 48 68 40 24 44 32 53 17 28 16 = 370 

The fact that Dvivedin mentions 357 sutras as occurring in 
the Bharadvajavrtti-bhasya shows that the Berhampore edition is 
not very reliable. This is affirmed by the circurastanee that a 
sutra, referred to by Gangadbara in his comment (on I, 1, 26 
p. 23) does not occur in the Dart;ana itself according to the same 
edition. 

We cannot attach much importance to the mimhers of the sutras 
in the different ahnikas, since Dvivedin tells us that his manuscript 
was too old to fix the order of the pages. The extreme disorder 
(I may add) in which the Sutras occur in the recension of the 
Berhampore edition, suggests almost the idea that a similar mecha- 
nical disturbance has been here at work. 
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NOTE to 3. — Dvivedin states the identity of the Bharadva- 
javrtti and the Vrtti, referred to by C'amkara Mi^ra in the 
following words (vijfiapana p. 12 note 2): Vurfmasyam ehtsya 
saninyusino nikate talapatfre^u maUJtiluk^arair likhitam , jlrnatmt 
samantuc cJtinmm, bharadimyavrttipimiaham mrf ate ; fairn pattraTi- 
kfmam api cMnnatmt kim kena pattre)] a samyojyavf ity api kartum 
a^akyamj pmra>Mapaftmsya praikamapr^tjie „vai^ep.kasiUravritir 
bhdradvajiya' Hi lekhadaiyanUt , y,yato ‘bliytidayamh<p'eyasasiddhili 
m dharma’’ Hi mtfavyrikhyfine Qamharamvp'air nirTijniasya „vriti- 
krtas id’ ity adilekhaeya dafganati saweyain vrttir iti mrmtam”. 

1 cannot make out from Dvivedin’s exposition, how according to 
his ideas the Bharadvajavrtti and the Gafigadhara-krta-bharadvaja- 
vrtti-bhasya arc related to each other. If they are identical or ereii 
connected with each other, then his argninentation is decidedly 
wrong, and if not so, then inconclusive. 

The quotation, given in the Upaskara, namely runs (p. 6 Bibb 
Ind.) „vrWkrtas to, ahhyadayali mlcMm, rnkgreyasam ehikdllna- 
sakaldtwa-vige^ayumdJwainsal”, On the other hand we do not find 
the slightest allusion to the (tjqncal qualities) in the 

Bhriradvajavrtti-bhasyti. We only read here the gloss: „UbJiayaloka~ 
giihlmm abhyv day ah. HsihgMu nirortiir nihgreyasani' . Similarly other 
references to the Vrtfcikara, occumug in the Upaskara, cannot be 
identified with passages of the Bharadvajavrtti-bha§ya. 

NOTE to 4. — That not the Vai^e^ika, but the Sanikliya-Yoga 
is the highest sy.stem, is explicitly mentioned by the author of the 
Bharadvajavrtti-bliasya in his comments on I, 1, 8. The commen- 
tary takes here quite the form of a polemics : . . .e^tm ifamdin. 

mdh army aoaidh army abhy am iattmjTianm nihcfeyasam . . , . . . So ky 
iHtamah. piirmaJt. . . . . na pratyakyah . . . . , , nUmimeyavca . . . . . , 
nopameyaeca . . . . . , na prafarkyagea . . , . . , uopadecyaeca .... . , 
yamyas tn rtaTikhyayoye'nd\. I. e. : The summum bonnm [does] not 
[result] from true kwowledge [which arises] from [the understan- 
ding of] the resemblances and differences of these six categories . . . . 
Because this Highest Soul [which Ghandogya Upanisad VIII, 3, 
4 mentions] cannot be approached by perception , nor by inference, 
nor by analogy, nor byyjra/ari^a, nor by tipadega {m dpfaoacana , verbal 
authority), but only by Sanikhya-yoga.’' After this the author explains 
how the discrimin avion of the six categories can only lead to true 
knowledge in the wordly sense of the word {laiikika-tattvajTunm), 
but Siinkhya is true knowledge in the deeper sense of the word 
and is only to be obtaiheft by the aid of mental concentration. 
{,,yoymamadhiye pmramdrtMke jdte, laukikatat- 
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fvajMmm apaiti'’). Then the commentator continues : evam 

paramartkikatattvajMne jate ImhikatattvahJiya-mithyajnana’payad 
do^a apayanti rayadve^amohak. Do^apaye pravrtHr vanmanahgan- 
ramhliag capaiti. Pravrifyapaye punaJipunarjanmaJietu-karmapaye 
‘bhyudaya-niligreyaBa-sadJiamdliarnmv apayataJi. Tadapuye jamnablja- 
hhavad vividliaduhkhapravartmiahetujanmaiva duIMam apaiti , nihgreya- 
sam cadinyacchann ‘asmac charlrat samutthaya param jyoiir.upasam- 
padya svena rupenabldnigpadyate, uttawah, puru^m tu bhavati’ Hi 
nirvatmni ity myatd\ 

The influence of Samkhya-Yoga, noticeable in the Bharadva- 
javrttibha^ya, is seen very clearly in the comments on the siitras 
I, 1, 4 & 6 ; here we find mentioned the three gunas of the 
Samkhya, the avyakta, pradimna, the puruga, ihe aJiamkara ko,. 

Yet the Satnkhya, followed by our author, does not seem to be 
identical with the system, described by Garbe and Oltramaue. 
It is rather a synthesis of Vedanta and Samkhya-Yoga, as already 
found in the Bhagavadgita or in the more recent C'ivaite systems. 
Tor instance the sutra, stating the unity of all souls (Bibl Ind. Ed. 
Ill, 2, 19) is taken by Qaj^kara M 19 RA as a purvapak§a-thesis 
(i. e. as a thesis which belongs to an antagonistic systein and 
should be refuted), ignored by Pra 9 astapXi)a, but accepted by the 
BhSradvajavrttibhasya-kara as a siddhanta-thesis. 

NOTE to 5. ■ — In order to compare the two recensions of 
the Dargana given by the Bibliotheca Indies edition and the Ber- 
hampore edition I have made up the plan of the recension, given 
in the Berhampore edition; this may be summarised in the follo- 
wing way; 

a. Categories in general (book I); 

b. The five first substances with their qualities, belonging to the 
first group. — The four last substances (book II, III and IV ahn. 1); 

c. The organic bodies (a part of book IV aim. 2 ); 

d. Some of the qualities of the second group: conjunction, dis- 
junction, farness and nearness (rest of book IV ahn. 2 ); 

e. Inherence lone of the last sutras of the same ahnika); 

/. Dliamia and the concatenation of the psychical states (book 
V ahn, 1); 

y. Some of the qualities of the second group ; oneness and indi- 
viduality (the two first sutras of book V ahn. 2 ); 

h. The movements of water &c. and the internal organ, (a part 
of the same ahnika) ; 

i. The perception of the qualities, forming the first group 
(same ahn.); 
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j. Movement in general.; movements of eartli and water (same 
ahn.); 

h. Dharma (book VI) ; 

1. Qualities belonging to tbe first group (the first five sutras of 
book VII ahn. 1); 

m Qualities belonging to the second group, with the exception 
of conjunction and disjunction (rest of the same ahnika of book VII); 
n. Qualities of the third group. 

So we see that the discussions : on the qualities of the first group 
(letter i and V), on the qualities of the second group {d, g and vi), 
on dharma (/ and Jc), on movement (/^ and jf) are given in scat- 
tered fragments. Moreover the two pieces which deal with move- 
ment, are placed in wrong order. Finally we may notice that the 
two recensions correspond most completely in the two first and the 
three last books. On the whole the arrangement is much, much 
simpler in the Upaskara- than in the Bharadvajavrtti-recension. We 
can indeed attibute no authenticity to the latter recension. 

Finally I should like to mention the following facts: 
the deviations are often small in comparison with the words , but 
important as far as the meaning is concerned; f. i. omission or 
addition of a negative particle or alpha privans, 

it often happened that sutras which were connected in meaning, 
got separated, while on the other hand, those which treated dif- 
ferent subjects still remained close together, 

the books at the beginning and at the end have remained better 
preserved than those in the middle, 

sutra III, 3, 10 Bibl. luA. „gadi dr^tam anvahani . . Xm 
become „yaddr^tam amiam . . . an absurd reading which can only 
be the consequence of mechanical, hasty memorising. 

NOTE to 6. - — The following facts are of importance for fixing 
the date of the Bharadvajavrtti-bhasya and at the same time show 
the untrustworthiness of the Sutra-text contained in it : 

Vaip. Sutra (Berh. ed.) I, 2, 3 is (almost) identical with Pra?. 
Bhasya book I chapter 2 % 6. It contains a definition of 
As the original definition of occurs elsewhere (Vai?. Sutra 

Bibl. Ind. ed. VII, 2, 26 — Berh. ed. IV, 2, 20) the so-called 
sutra. of the Berhampore edition is very probably copied from the 
Pra 9 astapada-bhasya. 

Vaip, Sutra (Berh. ed.) VI, 2, 5 resembles closely the beginning 
of C^ai^kara Mirra’s comments on VI, 2, 4. Further this fourth 
sutra itself did . not, very likely, exist in Pragastapada’s time; at 
least this author mentions nowhere the term hhum in the meaning 
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required in the coinpouiid hhamdo^a (see e. g. Pra?. hhasya book III 
chapter % ^ 55 and 56; Vix, edition p. 27 '2 and 280). 

Vaigi. Sutra (Berk, ed.) X, 2, 6 is a wrong reading of the 
sutra which occurs in the BibL lud. edition as X, 2, 6 together 
with a wrong reading of Qanikara Mipra’s comment on it. 

Thus it is even probable that the Bharadvaja-vrtti-bhu^ya is of 
more- recent date than Qamkara Mirra’s Upaskara. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NYlYA SUTRA. 
RELATION BETWEEN THE NYAYA AND VAigESIKA. 


§ 1 . Introduciory remaric. 

I have limited my study of the Nyiya to the Sutra and Vi^va- 
nStha’s Vrtti. For though the latter work is of recent origin , yet 
it is much more concise than the older coiiimentaries , Nyaya-bha§ya 
&c. Moreover, the translations of fragments of the Vrtti by Bal- 
LANTYNE has provided us with an easy introduction. As the study 
of the Nyiiya is only subsidiary to my main study, namely that 
of the Vai^egika in its oldest form, I think I am fully justified 

in my limitation of study. Besides, the shortcomings w-hich will 

probably result from using this recent source , can afterwards be 
easily corrected, when the translation, undertaken by GaSgXnXtha 
JiLl in the periodical Indian Thought, is completed. 

The same remark which I have had to make in reference to 

Kanada’s Sutras , must be repeated here. In the present case too 
we cannot quite rely on the correctness of the tradition. This is 
clearly proved by the fact: that Nyaya-bhagya and Vrtti often differ 
in the reading and number of the siltras. Often enough Vi^va- 
natha himself informs us that we have no means for deciding 
whether a formula is to be considered as an original sutra or as 
a clause , taken from the Bhagya. The subject has been investigated 
by WiNWSCH, to whom I refer for further information. 

But even where both the Vrtti- and Nyayabhagya-editions agree 
in the reading of a sutra, the possibility of a fault is not excluded. 
An example of this is afforded by sutra 1 , 1 , 34 , which has been 
translated by Ballantyne as follows: 

„ What thing having set before one , one proceeds to act — that 
[thing] is the motive [of the action].^’ 

Now it is clear from the context that this cannot have been 
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the meaning of the word prayojana, intended by the author in his 
list of padartha^ (topics). The term precedent is miij(;apa , those 
which follow drs^tanta and siddhanta-, all these terras do not apply 
to action, but to argumentation. In starting a dispute, we must 
have a doubt in reference to a certain point; the discussion must 
have a certain interest or importance for us {prayojana) ; in trying 
to solve the doubt we first examine the data of perception and 
then try to bring forward inferential proofs for the thesis upheld &c. 
This meaning of prayojam as „iuterest, importance of a .discussion” 
often occurs in philosophical authors of different times. Owing to 
a slip of the memory a wrong definition oi pray ojam , belonging 
to the investigation of action , has crept in here and caused the 
original stitra to be forgotten. 

As a preparation for the following short analysis of the Nyaya- 
Stitra, I have composed a table of contents with the help of Vigva- 
natha’s Vrtti and the edition of 1838. This table is given here, 
in book IV section VI. 

Besides tins table of contents we have another means for analysing 
the Nyaya-dar^ana in some of its first stitras. They rim as follows; 

/, 1, 1 Framana-prameya-mmi^aya-jn'ayojana-drsd^inta-siddhanta- 
^vayam-tarkn-nirijoya-vada-jalpja-vitanda-heti'abJtam-cxhala-jaU-niyra- 
hasihananam tattmjnamn mh^reyasadhiy amah. 

I, 1, 2. JduJMa-jamnapraortU-doi^a-mitlryapimianam nUaroftara- 
p^ye tadnnantarapayad apavargah. 

I, 1, 3. Fratyalymitmanopamrma^ahdal!. pramanum, 

Z, Z, 9. Atma’qm'we-^ndnya-rfha-huddld-manah-pTavrtii-dQm-pre- 
iytihhava-phalaAnhhha-pamryns lu pramey am. 

We may describe the subject-matter of these sfitras as: the sixteen 
topics of the Nyaya-daryaua; the order of the steps towards beati- 
tude; the four sources of trustworthy knowledge; the list oi pmmeya^. 

f 3. CommoHh'i oil N. 8. I, 1, I; fhe topics of the fee adhyayas. 

In regard to the sixteen topics (sfitra I, 1, 1) we may state that 
the first: ..ji/rawwrt:” forms the subject-matter of a separate book, 
scil. book XI; that the second; „pramcya” been discussed in 
tAVO complete books: no. HI & IV. On the other hand the topics 
3 — 0 are only treated of in the first lesson of book I itself; the 
author does not return to it anymore. The topics 10 —I G form the 
subject-matter of the second lessqu of the first book; but the very 
last book (no. V) dwells exteusiyoly on the last items: yV?// If nigra- 
haslhiina. 
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§ 3. Comments 07i N. S. I, ly 2 and I, 1, 1, 9 j the topics of 
the fout'tli adht/aya; the concatenation of psychical states. 

In regard to slitra I, I, 2 it is very remarkable that it reminds 
us of the last six „jprameyaB^' of sutral, 1, 9 and oonsequently of 
book IV, which treats of these six with the addition of 

iattoajnmia. In order to make the comparison easier, I have put the 
two series in the form of two columns, inverting however the order 
of the terms, mentioned in siitra I, 1, 2: 

Sutral, I, 9. 1. pravrttih 

2. do§ah 

3. pretyabhavah 

4. phalain 

5. duhkham 

G. apavargah 
7. tattvajnauam. 

It is clear that both series are to be divided into two groups; 
one group which desciibes samara; another group which describes 
liberation. In both series it is taught that liberation is obtained by 
right knowledge, or (which means the same thing) by the destruc- 
tion of wrong knowledge. The two other groups correspond with 
each other in only mentioning duhkha, (but in fact implying snkha 
as well), in mentioning (but leaving out the contrary of it). 

As phala is identical with duhkha mx^sukha, the omission of ;?//aZa 
in tlie first series can scarcely be called a deviation. There is, however, 
a difference of more importance : in the first series is men- 
tioned before in the second between jOmw-M joretyahham. 

Now in sutra 1, 1, % dosah. are defined (in Ballantyne’s transla- 
tion) as follows: 

„Eaults (or failings) have the characteiistic that they cause acti- 

/rhis definition, then, is in accordance with our first series. Ergo, 
there is a greater probability that the order of this series is the 
original one. But how should we translate this word P Bal- 
lantyne gives as English e(piivalent: /fl:tf/^ or It is not quite 
clear, how . faults particularly should ; be called causes of activity; 

therefore (I am inclined to surmise), did not mean adharma 
(and implicitly adharma) ; but it ik a Pali word, meaning doe^a 
(and by implicationi «cc/M , desire or love), lu other Avords the 
description of Wie sam fir a, Jis given in 1, 1, is badly translated 


Sutra I, 1, 2. 1. apavargah 

2. mithyajilanam 

3. do§ah 

4. pravrttih 

5. janma 

G. duhkham 
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from a Pratrt dialect into Sanskrit. Afterwards the equivalence of 
do^a to dvena was not felt anymore. Dof^a was put in the plural 
and considered more or less as a synonym of adharma (with the 
inclusion of dharma) and placed after p'ocrtti. 

^ 4:. Comments on N. S. I, 1, B and the topics of the second adhyaga; 
the discussion on pramuna. 

We have already noticed in our discussion of sutra.I, 1, 1, 
that ihG pramlims, which arc divided into four kinds by sutra 
I, 1, 3, are treated of in book IT. If we look more closely at 
the tabic of contents of this book, it will strike us, that really 
the first lesson contains the discussion of the whole topic and that 
the second lesson is evidently a later addition; besides the long 
discussions bestowed here upon the meaning of word, clearly show 
the influence of exegetic interests, in other words of doctrines and 
investigations as we find embodied in the Purvamimainsa. 

\ 5. Comments on I, 1, 9, and the topics of the third adhyaga. 

The six first prameyaB summed up by Sutra I, 1, 9, form the 
groundwork for book III. We might call this book an explanation 
of jjSpecial science”, of psychology and physics. Psychology is the 
doctrine of Titman, (sutra ITT, 1, I — 27; HI, 2, 1 — h manas 
(III, 2, 59 — G2); phj^sics is divided into the discussions of body, 
sense-organs and objects. This threefold division is the same as the 
one, accepted by the Vaicesika-system (see here book IV section HI, 
table of contents of Pracastapada-bhasya Bk. II Ch. 2 § 2— -5). In 
the second lesson of book 111 the author of the Nyaya-Siltra reverts 
again to psychology, in as far as he treats fully of knowledge 
as a quality of soul. 

§ 0. Results arrived at. 

We may summarise the results, arrived at in the foregoing pages 
as follows: the Nyuya-Sutra is made up of different pieces which 
were first conceived as distinct compositions. The fifth book with 
its insignificant and schohistic explanations of & mgralmthana 
is certainly a recent addition and when we omit it, we gain a 
suitable ending for the whole book : an explanation of the attain- 
ment of liberation. 

The fii'st four books have each their own special subject. These 
topics are respectively ; 
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1. cc rules for soieiitific dispute, grouped round tlie Botioiis: 
doubt, importance (of research), data of perception, data of inference, 
the members of the syllogistic inference, confutation (reductio ad 
absurd urn), the ascertainment of the results (1, 1, 23 — 49). — 
/3, principal procedures which practically occur in debate, and 
specially the tricks of eristic dispute (I, 2). 

2. a theory of the four sources of trustworthy knowledge in 
general (II, 1); the fourth source; verbal authority, in detail 
(II, 2). 

3. the doctrine of atman and the discussion of the three forms of 
physical nature; body, sense-organ and material thing (III, 1); 
discussion of intellect (III ,2). 

4. the description of samara & liberation (IV, 1 & 2), 

It cannot be denied that this arrangement is natural and logical: 
first elementary rules of debate are given, then n scientific discussion 
on the sources nf knowledge, then a treatment of science itself, 
principally psychology , and lastly an application of this psycholo- 
gical science to ethical probleuas : the means of the attainment of 
liberation. 

On the other hand jarring contradictions remain : liberation is 
really not so much the result of the knowledge of the sixteen 
padfirt/ias, mentioned in I, 1,1, as the outcome of the know- 
ledge of pramma and prameya, which latter category contains the 
theoretical notions: ai'man &c. and the practical notions , 
pravrtti &c. Another salient contradiction is the twofold for- 
mulation of samsara and liberation in I, 1,2 and I, 1,9 (or 
book IV). 

The books differ greatly in style and exposition. The first book 
principally consists of definitions and short explanations; the second 
book introduces a form of exposition which reminds us strongly 
of the Mimanisa-works : first a doubt is formulated, then there is 
a short dialogue between a defendent of the siddhanta (the thesis 
supposed to be proved by the system) and an opponent , so carried 
on that the defendent has always the last word. The third and 
fourth books show the same form of exposition , but at the same 
time indulge more and more ill long polemical egressions. 

Although there is more coherence in the composition of the 
Nyaya-Sutra tlvan in that of the Vai^esika-Siltra , still the facts , 
mentioned, allow us to draw the conclusion: that the Sutratext 
of the Nyaya has similai’y been, not the work of one author, but 
of a school. 
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§ 7. Nyaya and Vaige^ika compared. 

As we have seen in the foregoing chapter there is more agree- 
ment than (difference in the dogmata of the Vaife§ika and the 
Nyaya. So both systems deny the hypostasis of huddhi and declare 
it to be a quality of atman ; both accept the division of the physical 
world into object {artha), sense-organ {indriya) and body (garira);. 
both sum up the same psychical qualities. Yet notwithstanding this 
concordance in thought the two systems form a strong contrast in 
their mental attitude. The classification of the categories , the dis- 
tinction of the five elements, the theory of causality, the charac- 
terisation of the categories and their subdivisions, all these topics 
show a theoretically interested mind. The Nyaya-sj stem , however , 
in its main features, agrees with the mental disposition, generally 
found in India; it principally aims at an exposition of the means 
enabling man to attain the suinmum bonum (so specially Nyaya 
Sutra book 111 and IV); compared with which practical (or ethical) 
problem the two other questions; which are the forms of scientific 
dispute (book I) and which is the value of verbal authority (book 
II) are only secondary. 

Whereas the Vaife^ika characterises the physical elements, soul, 
&c. in order to arrive at a satisfactory classification and system 
of definitions , the original Nyaya distinguishes soul from body and 
sense-organs for the purport of explaining the road to liberation. 

But the Nyaya does not only difier from the Vai^esika in its 
main interest, but also in the two following, subsidiary questions. 
For whereas the Vai 9 e§ika Sutra, by showing greater interest in the 
objects, has treated animana principally with reference to the indi- 
cative mark or probans — this theory forms the svartham, anumanam 
of syncretic Vai^e^ika-Nyaya; — the original Nyaya has given a 
theory of the propositions, used in argumentation — • i\LQ parartham 
anumUnam of the syncretic system. And whereas in the Vai^c^ika 
Daryana, only a few sutras, of later origin, are bestowed on the 
relation between word and meaning, a whole ahnika in the Nyaya- 
sutra is devoted to this question. This ahnika (IT , 2) declai'es verbal 
authority to be a separate pramana, and words to be not etei’iial, 
but transient, and it finally examines whether words bear on indi- 
vidual things or on genera. The same question is raised in the Purva- 
immamsa, though answered differently. Still we are allowed to 
connect both systems in this respect and to consider them as the 
outcome of the same sacerdotal interest. 

Already Bartiiklkmy m? St.-Hilaire in his Memoire has charac- 
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terised the logic of the Nyiiya as a theory of dispute. Besides 
Buddhistic sources have taught us the importance of debates in 
India, and already the Upanisads have vividly described the animosity 
exhibited at such occasions. The want of a manual for debate was 
therefore soon felt. 

The influence of love for dispute on scientific thought is well 
known from the history of Greek philosophy. Originally scientific 
thought was here predominantly directed on the examination of nature. 
This, so called Tonic philosophy made, however, room for interest 
in psychical , moral and social questions at the time of the sophists. 
By these thinkers philosophy was brought unto the homes and hearths 
of man. As ^¥INUELBAND suggests, the cause of this change were 
the political evolutions of Greece, where the old tyrannies had been 
forced aside by democracies, by constitutions in which mob and 
demagogues bad the greatest influence. He who strove for success 
in a political career, needed training in the art of oratory. The 
scientific means, necessary for the perfecting of this art, were oflered 
by the sophists, who thus were the founders of moral science, of 
logic, grammar and rhetoric, of psychology and ethics. Sacerdotal 
ambition and jealousy have accoiuplisUed in India, what free civil 
life has done in Greece. And in the same way as the sophists have 
founded the study of syntax and logic, so have the priests of India, 
the singers and reciters of the old Vedio hymns and interpreters 
of sacred lore, laid down the principles of phonetics, grammar and 
exegesis. 


APPENDIX 1. 

The theories of the ten aoayavm §' the factors necessary for 
the under stamliny of a sentence. 

I shall now turn to two questions of less importance ; the theory 
of the ten amiyavas mSH the notions akamMa , yogyaia mi\. sanmidhi 
which are discussed by syncretic Vai?e§iika-N}1iya in the chapter on 
verbal authority. 

In N. S. I, 1, 82 five members of an inference are mentioned; 
prafijm (promise, i. e. thesis to be proved), hetii (reason), 
mlfiliarana (example — originally positive example — on which 
the ‘reason’ is founded), fa. npanay a, (application of the general 
rule to the special case, mentioned in the promise), 5. nigamana 
(conclusion). In the gloss to this Bha§ya mentions that 

Verhand. Kon. Akad. v, WetenssvX. NiettweVflBSlfs. DU XVIII N“. 8. 
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some Kaiyayikas insert five other amyava^ before them: yijnasa, 
samgaya, gakyaprapti, prayojana^ vyudasa (i. e. 1. the wish to knovr, 
2. doubt, 3. the insight that the proof is possible, 4. the interest 
in the examination , 5. the removal of the doubt). It is worth 
noticing: that two of these five members are already found in 
N. S. T, 1, 1 \samgaya prayojana)^), that it is the rule in 

Nyaya and Mlmamsa works to state first the existence of a diffi- 
culty before entering upon the discussion and that all Indian philo- 
sophical authors are accustomed to explain the aim {prayojana) of 
their book immediately at the beginning. In short the members, 
added by some Naiyayikas, show the correctness of BARTukLfeMY 
DE St.-Hilaire’s view that the Nyaya may be calldd in some 
respects a manual of debate. 

What has struck me in the theory of verbal authority is, that 
the factors necessary for the understanding of a sentence, are 
treated in all syncretic Nyaya-Vaigegika works, but left unmentioned 
in the Nyaya-sutra, As I shall prove in the next chapter that these 
notions have been first used by the Mimamsakas, I consider this 
as a proof for the historical connection which existed between 
Vai^e^ika-Nyaya and the philosophical part of the Purva-mTinamsa. 


APPENDIX II. 

The polemical passage JN. B. TV, 2, 4 — 37. 

Finally I should like to add a few observations on a polemical 
passage directed against the Buddhists, namely N. S. IV, 2, 4-37. 

According to VigvANATHA Pancanana, Gotama has attacked 
here the Vijhana-vadins. If this were true, then the Nyaya-sutra 
„must be later than the fifth century A.D.” (Jacobi, J.A.O.S. , 
XXXI. m ■, 

In order to decide whether this traclitional interpretation is right, 
Jacobi has examined N. S. IV second ahnika together with its oldest 
commentaries. Of this ahnika and Vatsysyana’s Bhasya he gives the 
following analysis; . 

[A. — IV, 2, 4—17]. „First comes the problem of the 
whole and its parts. The adherents of Nyaya (and Vaige- 


Originally the series of I. 1 , 1 may liaveheguii with mmtayn-, the io\ncs pnihiaim 
ami pmmeya were addeil, when hook II (/jwmariff), hooks III & IV {iirii)m‘ijn) and 
hook I (theory of dispute) were put together into one Dargana. 
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§ika) maintain that the whole is something different {arthantara) 
from the parts in which it ‘inheres’, an opinion which is 
strongly combated by other philosophers. Connected with this 
problem is the atomic theory which is discussed in 
14 ff. 

[B. — IV, 2, 18 — 25]. „ After siitra 17 Vatsyayana introduces an 
opponent, ‘a denier of perception, who thinks that 
everything is non-existent’. There can be no doubt that an 
adherent of the Qunya-vada is meant. He attacks the 
atomic theory.... and is refuted thus -. ‘as your argu- 
ments would lead us to admit a regressiis in infinitum (by 
ackowledging unlimited divisibility) and as & regressm in in- 
finitum is inconsistent with sound reason, your objection is 
not valid’. 

[C.— IV, -2, 26 —37] 

[a. 26. Purvapak§a] „Vatsyayana. . , continues: ‘[An opponent 
objects] ; what you say with regard to notions, that their objects 
are really existing things, [that cannot be proved]. These notions 
are intrinsically erroneous. . .” The argument of this opponent 
....runs thus: „if we analyse things we do not 
[arrive at] perceiving their true nature (or essen- 
tia); this not-perceiving is just as, when we take away the 
single threads (of a cloth), we do not perceive an existing 
thing [that is called] the cloth. 

[d. 2? — 30 Siddhanta]. „Siitras 27 and 28 contain the 
counter-argument, and sutfa 29 adds to them the following: 
‘and because by right perception we come to know things’ . . . 
Sutra 30 gives a proof for this view.'.; Vatsyayana explains, 
„If there is proof, pramana, [in favour of the proposition] that 
nothing exists , [the proposition that] nothing exists, sublates 
the [existence of] proof as well. And if there is no proof for 
it, how can it be established that nothing exists?. . .” 

[Jacobi adds; ,, Here it is quite clear that the opponent 
whom Vatsyayana refutes is a ^inpavadin jnst as in siitra 17. 
For there is no indication that Vatsyayana in the mean time 
has changed front, and that the opponent in siitra 26 is not 
a QuiiyavadiUj but a Vijilanavadin. The latter contends that 
external things do not exist, while Vatsyayana (on 27) makes 
his opponent uphold sarvabhavdttampatliatmyfmupalabdMh. More- 
over, this opponent maintains that notions about things are 
erroneous, and this is primarily the view of the Qiinyavada. 
The fundamental principle of the Vijnanavada is that ideas 
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only (vijnana) are really existent, and not that they are erro- 
neous ideas”], 

[c. 81— 32. Purvapakea]: „Like the erroneous belief in the 
objects seen in a dream, is this belief i.n the means of 
true knowledge and the things known through 
them, erroneous”. „Or like magic, fata morgana and 
mirage”. . 

[Jacobi remarks: „As this argument serves to demonstrate 
that pmmmia and pramei/a are an illusion, it is evident that 
the opponent is a C'Quyavada”], 

[d.- 33, Siddhanta]: „The nextsiitra 33 answers this objection, 
in pointing out that ‘he has established nothing, as he has 
given no reason’ for declaring (1) that the belief in pramana 
pramey a is like that in objects seen in a dream and not 
like the perception of objects in the waking state, (2) that in 
a dream non-existing things are perceived.” 

„This argument of the sutra is supplemented in the Bha§ya 
by another formulated in what looks like Kvarttiha-, it comes 
to this ; If you say that things seen in a dream do not exist 
because they are no more seen in the waking state, you must 
admit that those seen in the waking state do exist; for the 
force of an argument is seen in the contrary case, viz. that 
things exist because they are seen.” 

Jacobi’s conclusion : „To sum up : our investigation has 
proved that neither the Sutra nor the Bhasya refer to the 
Vijnanavada, and that the whole discussion is perfectly intel- 
ligible if we consider it as meant to refute the (Junyavada”. 

I left out in these quotations those passages where Jacobi shows 
that and Vacaspatimi^ra (p. 11) and, Uddyotakara (p. 12) have 
mlsinteipretated the sutras discussed. 

As to the term gUnyavada, used by Jacobi, we must notice 
that it is applied in a wider sense by Mxdhava Acarya. In the 
Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha namely mroa^iiyavada refers to the Madhya- 
mikas Mbyagimpmada the Vij’uanavadins, so that the term 
gUnyavltda embraces both sects. 

Por the rest I want to express my complete agreement with 
Jacobi’s argumentation and my admiration for the clear way in 
which he has explained the historical relation between the (Sarva)- 
^uiiyavada and the VijnSnavada on the first pages of his article. 
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C H A P T E M IV. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION CONCERNING THE OTHER 

SCHOOLS. 

Section 1. 

THE PURVA-MIMAMSA. 

^ 1 . Introductory remark. 

Paul Deussen (in his Geschichte der Philosophic I, III, anno 
1908, p. 391) mentions principally Thibaut’s- edition of the Arthn- 
samgraha (1883) as an introdnctioii to the study of the Mimamsa. 
Indeed, this text and in no less a degree, the introduction and 
the translation of the editor, are a great help for the beginner. 
But on the other hand it gives an insight only into the technical- 
methodical side of this dargana. Philosophical questions are not 
entered upon at all in this treatise, and yet some of the Miiiiamsaka 
works are very interesting for our purport, specially as the philo- 
sophical parts of the Miinamsa are closely cognate to the Nyaya 
and Vai^egika. Even a great number of the ^lokas, quoted in 
^alnHARA’s Nyaya-kandali are taken from KumAriua’s CloJcavarttika. 
A thorough knowledge of the Mnnainsa-system will, no- doubt, 
give many a solution to present difficulties in the more recent 
Vaigegika writings. 

Fortunately in the translations and studies of Pandit Gan- 
ganStha jhA we now possess very able preparatory work. His 
complete translation of the Qloka-varttika (1907) is accompanied 
by a very full table of contents and a handy alphabetical index. 
Moreover, in the Indian Thought (volume II) he has given a 
systematical account of the Mimamsa according to both the Bhatta- 
and Prabhakara-schools, so that the most toilsome part of the study 
has been done and full attention can be given to the philological 
research concerning the composition of the most important texts 
and the internal history of the school. Here I myself have to 
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abstain from this task and shall merely give a few notes which 
may be useful with regard to my own main subject. 

The Mlmamsa-Dar 9 ana is divided into twelve books. Their con- 
tents are summed up by Madhava . Acarya in his Sarva-dar^aiia- 
samgraha and in his Nyaya-mala-vistara (cf. moreover Paul Deussen 
1, L, p. 391). Most of the books are divided into four padas, 
excepted the third, sixth- and tenth book which contain eight padas. 

Qabaha-svSmin wrote a commentary on the Mlmamsa-dar^ana; 
this is published in the Bibliotheca Tndica; a translation of it has 
been begun by Ganganatha Jha in the first volume of Indian 
Thought, but has been left discontinued. 

KuMAiiiLA-BHA'fi'A again wrote a gloss on Qabarasvamin’s work. 
This explanation of Kumarila’s is divided into three parts: 1. the 
Qlokavarttika containing a commentary on the first pada of the first 
book of the Darpana; 3. the Tantravarttika explaining the rest of 
the first book and all of the second and third; 3. the Tuptika 
which contains only brief notes upon the remaining adhyayas. 

§ 3. Kumarila-BItatta’ s Tuptika 8f TaniravarUika. 

The Tuptika has only value for ritualistic research. The same 
holds good for the greater part of the Tantra-varttika; yet a fevr 
adhikaranas in it have a wider importance; f. i.: 

the speculation on grammar (gloss on Mim.-Dar?. I, 3 adhikarana 
9, text p. 190 siitra 18 &c. == translation p. 359 sutra 34 &c,); 

on the meaning of imrih m Vedic and ordinary parlance, on the 
denotation of a loord consisting in class or form (gloss on Mlm.- 
Dar?. I, 3 adhikarana 10, text p. 343 siitra 36 &c. = p. 833 
siitra 30 &c. of the translation); 

on apurva as the result of a sacrifice (gloss on Mim.-Dar?. II, 1 
adhikarana 3, text p. 359 sutra 6 &c. = translation p. 496 sutra 
5 &C.); 

(m ewegetical principles', the principle of syntactical connection, 
the principle of syntactical split, the principle of elliptical extension 
(gloss on Mim.-Dar?. II, 1 , adhikarana 16—19, text p. 438 sutra 
46 &c. = translation p. 583 sutra 46 &c.) 

§ II- The composition of the Cloka-vartUka, The polemical passage 
in the comments on M,8. 1 ,1 , 4 ^ 5. 

In order to explain the composition of the Qlokavarttika, we 
have first to pay some attention to the Miraatnsa-Darfana book I, 
pada 1 , of which it is the commentary. This pada consists of 32 
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siltms; their distribution over the different adliikaranas in the 
(plokavarttika (Ganganatha Jba’s translation) is as follows; 


adhik. sutra title of the adhikarana in Gang a- page 
NATHA Jha’s translation ....... ibidem 

■ 1 1 Subject of the treatise 1 

2 2 Definition of dharma ........... 21 

3 3 Definition of the subject-matter .. . 67 

4 4 Sense-perception not the means of 

knowing dharma. . 6S 

5 5 Authoritativeiiess of injunction. ... 113 

6 6 — -23 On the eternality of words 409 

7 24—26 On sentence 486 

8 27—32 The Veda not the work of an author 553- — 555 


Thus the first five sutras have been each considered as a separate 
adhikarana by Qabaka-svamin and KumSiula, and the comments 
by the last mentioned author, take up 408 pages in Ganganatha 
Jha’s translation , whereas the remaining adhikaranas are treated 
of in 147 pages. So -wo see that (Jabara-svamin and Kumarila- 
Bhatta have })rincipally used their comments on the first five sutras 
for the introducing of new ideas into the system. As we shall see, 
these additions principally concern philosophical questions. I should, 
therefore , like to consider here these first five adhikaranas a little 
more in detail. 

A mere glance at the table of contents which Ganganatha Jha 
has given of these five adhikarauus, is sufficient to show what 
little order there is in the whole composition. And indeed wc 
cannot expect anything else in scientific works, composed in the 
way, adopted by Indian scholiasts. Instead of finding a direct 
expression for their thoughts they preferred to press f heir theories 
into the form of glosses on ancient works of renown and authencity, 
A suitable place could not be found for every new thought, and 
so egressions after egressions, and even egressions within egressions 
were the consequence. Now^ this form of composition is attractive 
in fable literature, but in scientific exposition it only leads to 
hopeless confusion. 

Under the heading: „Defiiiitiou of dharma” (Sutra 2} we find 
discussions of the following kinds : Refutation of the theory of the 
extraneous character of authoritivei!e.s8| The falsity of a concci)tion 
explained ; Inference mid sense-perception not applicable to objects 
in the future; The Buddhistic scriptures are false, because composed 
by humane beings Utilitarian theory of virtue not tenable, nor 
the ‘conscience’ theory Ac. 
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Under the heading : „ Sense-perception not the means of knowing 
dharma” (sutra 4) we meet with a series of discussions on the 
pramana^, each of these discussions leading to a great number of 
digressions. F. i. : 

(A) sense -perception (why sense-perception is not applicable 
to dfiarma) -, 

(B) inference (inference preceded by sense-preception , not 
applicable to d/iarma), analogy or vpamana and apparent 
inconsistency or artlmpaUi (inference is based upon sense- 
perception; abstract or vague perception, how made concrete; 
mmamifa\ the number of senses only live); 

(C) cognition of objects independent of verbal expression 
(im])Osition of the form of the word on the object is impossible, 
the relationship between words and objects is eternal, the factors 
of memory and perception explained). 

The grtifitest number of egressions, however, is inserted after stitra 
5: aiithoritativeness of injunction. The comments of this stitra are 
divided into 18 sections, in reference to which we may make the 
following observations: only section 1 comments on stitra 5, but 
already section 3 contains the beginning of a new comment on sutra 
4A). The remaining sections can bo divided into four groups: 

A] . Refutation of two Buddhistic doctrines : the Nimlamham-vada 
(3) and the CJmya-vrala (4); since the following group B is parallel 
with the middle of the comments on sutra 4, we must look upon 
this discussion of Buddhism and this defence of philosophical realism 
as a demonstration of the trustworthiness of perception, thus as 
parallel with the beginning of those comments on stitra 4. 

B] , A theory of the pramUnm (with the exception pratyalc^d ) : 
inference (5), words (fi), analogy (7), arthapatti (8), negation (9); 
This group of sections runs parallel wdth the middle of the comments 
on sutra 4 ; namely with its discussions on inference, analogy aiid 
arthfipatti. 

C] . A scries of sections, the first of which bears the same title 

as the last, and the second as the last but one, whilst those in the 
middle discuss questions which have to do with words and the 
expressed by words. As the Buddhists according to their saying: 
sarmni svalaiyanam or mrmm prthaky deny the realit}' of the genera, 
therefore a great portion of these sections too is directed against this 
sect, namely against the a/xV/flr-theory. The titles of these sections 
are as follows: 10 on 11 on samiandhalyepa-, 12 on 


1) Of. A|)])eiKlix 11 of tliis chapter;, p. G3.; 
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spliota-, 13 on alcfti\ 14 on apoha 16 vamvada-, 16 sanibandhah^e- 
papariham-, 17 cHraMepaparihara. This group of sections may be 
compared with the end of the comment on sutra 4. 

D]. Atmavada. In this part, formed by one section, we find e. g. 
the following topics: the ‘series’ of ideas as held by the Bauddhas 
not tenable-, it is not possible for mere ‘ideas’ to transfer themselves 
into another body at rebirth; motion is not the only form of action 
(against the Vai^esikas), the Vai(;e§ika_ arguments for the existence 
of soul put forward; these arguments refuted by the Bauddba; the 
knower cannot be a mere idea; the soul is self-luminous. 

Now I should like to consider first the third group C] of these 
sections more fully. 

The sections 10 and 17, both dealing with the ci/m-sacrifice, are 
related to each other in such a way that the first contains the pUrm- 
pak^a and the second the uttarapak^a. 

The sections 11 and 16 both deal on sambandhakijepa, i, e. they 
refute the denial of a fixed relation between word and meaning. 
These sections are not related as puvvapakm and uUarapaksa to 
each other , for section 1 1 contains both pak^a^ together. The reason 
for again bringing forward the same topic is given on p. 349 
(translation) karika 10 : „Thereby it must be admitted that the 
[treatment of] ‘relation’ having been interrupted by a consideration 
of the nature of the denotation of words [in the chapters on sphoia 
&c.] it is again brought forward with a view to the consideration 
of the question of its eternality or non-eternality.” From this eter- 
nality the author is led on to discuss several other questions ; f. i. : 
the world could have had no beginning in time ; no personal creator 
of the world possible; the bondage of souls not diie to any actions 
lying latent in themselves; knowledge cannot be the cause of deli- 
verance; the nature of deliverance ; the existence of a Creator is 
as untenable as that of an Omniscient Person ; process of compre- 
hending the meaning of a word. 

The middle sections of this third group all contain subjects, 
cognate with the question : what is the relation between word and 
meaning; they are, as has been already noticed, directed against 
the Buddhistic theory of and the correlate denial of gene- 
rality here used in the sense of or Bcmmiyd). dis- 

cussion of the general meaning of the „word” natui-ally leads on 
the author to explain the origin and meaning of collective nouns 
as „vana”. In two directions this explanation is carried out, first 
by discussing the question in how far an belonging to 

a certain class , f. i. a cow , h cJiaracterised by (the wood 
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by its trees), then by comparing the relation betyreen a species 
and the individuals to the relation between a collection (wood) and 
its members (trees). 

As to the second group B] of these sections we may notice that 
the list of pramdna?. is increased by the addition of ‘negation’ (abhava), 
not mentioned by Kumarila in his comments under sutra 4- ; further 
that gabda is not only treated in group C, but already in B, namely 
in section 6 where the question is raised: is gabda a separate 
or is it [as the Vaiqesikas maintain] only a kind of inference? On 
the other hand in the sections, belonging to group C the relation 
between word and meaning is examined in detail. 

As to the first portion A], dealing with the niridambana-vada wA 
the gunya-vada, I shall return to them in Appendix II of this section. 

% 4. The historical relation between Vaigef^ika Tiir’oa'Mlmama. 

As mentioned before, the works of KumSrila are of great 
importance for the interpretation of the Nyaya-kandall, partly be- 
cause (/iilDHAiiA argues against Kumarila himself, partly because 
he uses the same arguments as this Mlmamsa-teacher, when pole- 
inising against Buddhism. But the knowledge of the Qloka- and 
Tantra-varttika avails little, when we confine ourselves to the expla- 
nation of the Vai^esika Sutra and Bhasya, Here the standpoint is 
naive realism. It had not yet occurred to Kaistada and Pra9AS- 
tapSda to prove the existence of the outer world as Kumarila 
and Qrldhara have done. They still took the existence of the 
outer world as a foct not needing any deliberation. Neither was 
the existence of .soul a question of difficulty for them. It is clear 
that Buddhism had not yet then reached that philosophical depth 
which made it a dangerous opponent for faithful Briiinanas like 
Kumarila and Qrldhara. 

But the influence of yai(;esika-Nyaya and Mmiamsa on each 
other has been much more intense than may be thought from the 
just given sketch of Kumarila’s work. This is evident to any one 
who consults the meritorious description which GangSnAtha Jha 
has given of The Prabhakara scJioof of Pnrva-Mimamsa , yrifk the 
help of abundant material. This study originally appeared, in the 
periodical Indian Thought and was separately published at Allahabad 
1911. It contains three chapters. The first gives historical informa- 
tion about Kumarila and PeabhSkara. 

The second chapter of this study, called Psychology and Meta- 
physics, gives 1. a discussion on cognition in general, on the five 
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pramamni (perception, inference, verbal cognition, analogy and pre- 
sunaption), then 3. discusses soul, internal organ and their relation 
to body and sense-organs, 3. describes liberation and refutes the 
proofs, given for God’s existence; 4. discusses the categories and their 
subdivisions. So we see that here all the topics, found in the Vaige^ika 
system, are discussed: 1. logic (cf. here book II chapter VI), 2. 
psychology (II ch. V) and a part of physics (II ch. Ill); 3. ethics 
and theology (11 ch. VIT) ; 4. metaphysics (11 ch. II) and physics 
together with mathematical . notions (II ch. lY). And he who com- 
pares the contents of Vaigesika and Nyaya with Gangaiiatha Jha’s 
description of the Mlmamsa, will be struck by the many details with 
respect to which the philosophical part of the Mimamsa answers — • 
either positively or negatively — to the two systems mentioned. 
One example, taken without preference, may illustrate this. 

At p, 88 of Ganganatha Jha’s book we come across the fol- 
lowing passage padarthm, according to Prabhakara, are:. 

l. dravya or substance, gum or quality, 3. Jcarman or action, 
4. MmMnya or generality, ^ . paratantratti (subsistence or inherence), 
6. ^akti or force, 7. sUdr^ga or similarity and miMga or number.” 
[NOTE: The source of this information is a ‘comparatively recent 
work’ sc. the Sarvasiddhaiitarahasya]. 

Five of these padarthm form part of the category-table of the 
Yaigesikas: substance, quality., action , generality and inherence 
(called in the one system sammUya, in the o’do.tr par atanir aid). 
The reason why ‘difference’ is not accepted in the Prabhakara-table 
is given in the following remark (ibidem p. 89): „The vke^a of 
the logician cannot be a category, because the differentiation 
among eternal things like the afepu and the various kinds of 
atoms — — for the purport of which the logician posits the vi^ena — 
can always be done on ‘the basis of the ordinary qualities of such 
things.” As for the notions and ‘sfuhgya' wo may compare 

the Vaigesika treatise, written by (hvSnriwA, called the Saptapa- 
darthl, where paragraphs 54—00 polemise against the acceptance 
of the following notions as categories, substances and [independent] 
qualities; sddrcya, galii — andltalrira — madkyatm (gi. paratm 
& aparatva in the V. S.), lagJmtva {oL gumiva in the V. 8.) and 
jMtatmi. Judging from European standpoint we must consider 
the lacking of gakli in the oHicial category-list as a mistake, partly 
to be explained by the role which adrsfa (the unseen quality of 
human soul) takes in the physical world, so that the attributing 
of gakti to physical objects becomes useless; and partly by the 
circumstance that causality, though amply discussed in the Vaigesika- 
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Darc;ana, is not explicitly mentioned in any ndde^a. The appearing 
of sadrof/a in the Prabhakara system is, in my opinion, connected 
with the acceptance of analogy {npammia) as a separate trustworthy 
source of knowledge. Whereas inference is based on mmanayd (one 
form of which is the relation between individual, or vyahti, and 
species, or samanyd), analogy, when accepted as a separate 
must necessarily suggest the idea of a separate category: ‘sddrgya'. 
The mentioning of ‘number’ as a category is wrong (see Oanga- 
imtha Jhii p. 89). At any rate the passage quoted is a clear 
example of the great coherence between JVlnnamsa and Vai 9 e§ika. 

The third chapter of Clanganatha Jha’s Study gives an ‘analytical 
account’ of the technical part of the Mnnainsa; each of the twelve 
adhyayas of the Qastra corresponds here with a section in the author’e 
exposition, except adhyaya VTI and VIII which are combined in 
one section. The Arthasamgraha, mentioned by me page 54, has 
borrowed its subject-matter principally from adhyaya III (pada 2 & 3, cf. 
Gahgruiatha Jha, 1.1. p, 187) and adhyaya V (cf. ibidem p. 203) 
of the Mlmainsa^astra. Only cxegetical questions, relating to the 
performing of rites, are dioussed here. 


APPENDIX I. 

'IVte terms dkd/iih^d, yogyatd, sanmidld ^ tatparya. 

Finally I wish to return to a thesis, touched upon in the foregoing 
chapter. I have alluded there (p. 60) to my belief in the Mimamsa 
origin of the terns aMmJe^d, yogyatd and samnidhi \vhi(h i% 
added sometimes; tatparya). When I first met with those terms 
in the textbooks of the syncretic Ny ay aWaiyegika, I considered 
them to be the outcome of a direct observation of language and 
I appreciated here the neat way in which the most important 
provinces of this study are delineated. The imderstaiiding, namely, 
of a spoken sentence is dependent on the following conditions: 
1, phonetical connection of words (this is expressed, though not 
widely enough, by the term sawim A’, vicinity of words), 2. syn- 
tactical connection {uMmJe^a), 3. ’logical connection {yogyatd), 
4. the grasping of ideas, implied, but not expressed by the speaker 
{tatparya). Further study, hOwevei, showed me that tliis interpre- 
tation of this formula — though inethinks right as appreciation — 
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does not accurately show its historical origin. In this respect we 
have to consider the facts; 1. the formulation, mentioned, does 
not yet occur in the older Nyaya and Vaipesika writings; 2. in 
the theory of exegesis, explicitly given in older Mimamsa, we 
neither meet with this formula, but with the three rules, called by 
Ga!IgSnatha JhS (The Prabliakara School p. 116) : „the principles 
of syntactical connection, syntactical split and elliptical extension”. 
The first two of these rules, as is clear from their redaction, 
concern the interpunction of texts, whereas the third rule refers 
to syntactical contraction. The terms ahamk^a, samnidhi and yogi/ata, 
however, are found together in one passage of the Qlokavarttika, 
which deserves to be quoted for this reason : 

(Translation p. 5B1 n°. 247): „Now we proceed to explain 
how, for the purpose of the ascertainment of the validity of ‘verbal 
testimony’ — we obtain a comprehension of the previously-iinper- 
ceived meaning of the sentence, from the meaning of the wmrds 
(composing the sentence).” 

(Ibidem p. 533 n°. 260): „Similarly, standing-in-need-of-the- 
manner [of its fulfilment] {■utpanm-katliambhava), the hliamna refers 
only to the process (?^jyay«). And the process too, standingdn-need 
{Ukfmik^in) of something to be fulfilled, is restricted (related to the 
particular hhUvma), through capability {yogyatvd) and proximity 
{Bmmidhana) , on the ground of the impossibility of any other 
explanation [of the character of the process and the bMvanu, and 
the relation between these]. And the process is such as may be 
obtained from the same sentence [as in which i^io hhavana appears] 
or from other sentences.” 

The term bhavana — derived from the causative of bim, signifying 
‘to cause to he’ and ‘to conceive to be’ ~ is explained in the 
Arthasaingraha as having a double meaning: 1, gabdi bluwana i. e. 
„the peculiar activity of some productive agent which tends to 
make a person act” and %. art Jfi bJifwanai. o. „the peculiar energy 
[of some person] which refers to some action which energy is 
engendered by the desire of some object”. 

Since the Veda, according to the Mimaiusa, has an eternal exis- 
tence, the ‘productive agent’ which brings man to the idea of per- 
forming sacrifices, is not tho wish of any God whom he oheyes, 
but this ‘productive agent’ is the Veda itself, to -which thus a kind 
of magical influence is attributed. 

The aim of the vabdl bhamna h to rouse man towards an 
bhavana-, the means by which the ^abdl brings this about, 

is the knowledge wdiich the hearer of Sacred Lore possesses con- 
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ceriiing the meaning of the optatives &c. in it; the special form 
in which this influence takes place, are the eulogies found in these 
sacred texts. 

The aim of the arthl hJimana is the obtainment of heaven and 
other desirables ; the means are the sacriflces ; the modes of proce- 
dure are the prayUf/a's, other ritual details. 

When we now try to combine this information with the pas- 
sage of the Qlokavarttika , it occurs to me as likely , that here no 
arthl and <}abdi b/uivana are distinguished. There is only one bhavana 
which notion resembles most the arthl bhavana of the Arthasamgraha, 
but is, at the same time used when the interpretation of texts is 
concerned. ‘The energy of the person engendered by the desire of 
some objects’ is in need [uhamlc^u) of a means, namely of a pecu- 
liar action [prayoga or upayd). What action is meant, is shown by 
proximity {samnidhii) — which term either may refer to the cir- 
cumstance of aim, desired, and means, required, being mentioned 
together, or to the presence of [the implements of] the action 
required — and by fitness {prayogyatva). At all events this is cer- 
tain, samnidhi does not mean ‘phonetical continuation’ as is explai- 
ned in syncretic Nyaya-Vai^esika, but has only a vague meaning of 
nearness either of words or in practical performance. No doubt this 
vague meaning has preceded the technical specialisation in which 
the term occurs in syncretic Nyaya-Vaigesika. 

So then this detail again is a corroborative argument for the' 
close coherence in the development of Purva-Mimamsa and Nyaya- 
Vaipesika. 


APPENDIX 11. 

The Vrtti-passage, quoted by CJabarasvamin in Ms commOits 
on Mwmmsa-Sritra, , /, 1, o. 

H. Jacobi has published in the XXXI annual (1911) of the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society a highly interesting article 
on the oldest texts of the darpanas with reference to their chrono- 
logical relation towards Buddhism. 

in this article Jacobi has inter alia examined the long comments 
by Kumxrila on M.S. I, 1, 5. A few quotations from this study 
may be inserted here. 

p. 15: QabaiiasvSmin, the Bhasyakara of the Mimainsa Sutra, 
after having commented on M.S. I, 1 , 5 transcribes a long passage 
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from the imkiiown Vrtti, which begins in the edition of the Biblio- 
theca Indica on p. 7 1.7 from below and ends on p. 18 1.6. . . 
The whole passage is without doubt by the Vrttikara; its gives an 
explanation of Sutras 3 — 5, and is introduced by C-f^barasyainin at 
the end of liis comment on sutra 5.^) It is therefore a matter of no 
little surprise to find that Bhatpa in the (llokavarttika (on 

sutra 5) assigns only the first part of this passage^) to the Vrttikara.” 

[On page 15 & 16 Jacobi gives an. explanation of the' origin of 
this mistake]. 

p. 17 [Jacobi’s conjecture] „about the author of the Vrtti: 
RAMANUJ.'i quotes a Vrtti on the Brahma-Sutra by Bodh.Ayana 
and refers to him as the Vrttikara, Now I think it probable that 
Bodhayana wrote the Vrtti not only on the Uttara-Mimanisa , but 
also on the Purva-Mimamsa.” 

[On page 17 and 18 Jacobi gives different reasons for this 
conjecture. On page 18 and 19 we find the translation of two passages 
from this Vrtti, reprinted here in book IV section VII A]. 

[On page 21 Jacobi gives several reasons for his believing that 
the two passages, translated by him, belong together and are meant 
as one refutation of only Madhyamika opinions and not yet of 
Vijfianavada-doctrines, thus disagreeing with Kuinarila-bhatta in the 
interpretation of the so called second passage. Of Jacobi’s arguments 
I shall only repeat here the second:] 

p. 21 „The technical terms peculiar to the VijMnavada^) e.g. 
mjnUna, rdayavijnam , pravrttivijM^ia, vusona are absent from our 
passage, and instead of them only such words praty ay a , huddhi and 

(which are common to all Indian philosophers) are used.” 
[See here the section on Buddhism § 6, p. 91,] 


Section 2. 

THE VEDANTA. 

V 1. The Gaudapudlya Kmika. 

My studies of the Vedanta have been mainly limited to A’-ai^kaha’s 
comments on BsdaiiA Yalta’s Vedanta Sutra. Before, however, entering 

1) Of. here p. 57 & 0 . 

~) Namely section A] in the analysis given above, p. 57. 

>*) Some of these terjm were afterwards accepted hy the SarviiativruliiiH, see here 
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upon the results of this study, I want to dwell shortly upon the 
Gaudapadiya Karika. 

The fourth pada of this Upani^ad is called the Alrdu-^mti, a title 
which is translated by Manilal N. Dvivedin as ‘(|uenching the fire- 
brand’. The explanation of this title is attbrded by f;Ioka 47 which 
runs in the translation quoted: „As motion makes a lire-brand appear 
straight, crooked, &c., so motion makes thought appear as perceiver, 
pei’ceived, and the like”. 

This ^loka is commented by ^amkara thus; . What are the 
perceiver, and perceived? They are only the motion of that which 
is all thought; only a motion, appearing as such, through avidf/a. 
For immovable thought never moves, and thought has already been 
described as unborn and immovable.” 

So we see that here the optical illusion of the contin native line 
which is brought about when a flame is quickly moved round, is 
used as a simile to show the illusionary character of all (!onsciousness. 
And this illusionary character does not bear — as in the Buddhistic 
Vijnmia-vada ~ only on the existence of external objects, but equally 
on reflective consciousness. The distinction of perceiver, act of per- 
ceiving and the perceived object, of thinker and thought, of several 
thinkers, of T’ and ‘YOU’ — all the.se distinctions are illnsionary: 
false and worthless. The Vedanta of the Gaudapadiya Karika and 
of Qamkara are indeed more closely connected with Nagau.u]na’s 
Madhyamika school than with the Vynana-vada. The fact that the 
Madhyamikas were detested by the Advaita-vedantins can only illu- 
strate the blindness of sectarianism, but cannot mislead an objective 
historian with reference to the real historical connection of facts. 
Madhyamikas and Advaita-vedantins agree in methods, in as far as 
they both accept the prasmyiha argumentation or researeli of anti- 
nomies in human thought, but whereas the Madhyamikas conclude 
that the world and all existence is nothing but a meaningless chaos 
of momentary sensations; the Vedantiiis think that these antinomies 
show the exclusive existence of Absolute Being. So then there is a 
complete agreement between Eleatic philosophy and Ad vaita-Vedanta; 
whilst Eleatic philosophy agrees with the Mlidhyamika teachings only 
in method. 

p-asaTigika method is applied in the chapter Aldta-crmti to three 
subjects: the notion ‘becoming, getting into existence’, the notion 
of causality and the notion of perception, for percejition supposes 
causal relation which has been proved to be full of self-contradictions. 

The antinomies, connected with the notion ‘becoming’ are expressed 
in 9 loka 3 thus (Dvivedin’s translation): 

Verband. Ivon, Alcad. V. Wetensch. Niouwe Keeks Dl, XVIIl N**. 2. 5 
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„Sou\e philosophers postulate evolution of being, others are proud 
in their conviction of non-being, thus disputing each the conclusion 
of the other”. 

giainhara comments upon the gloka as follows: some philo- 

sophers, that is to say, not all, but the Samkhyins alone . . , There 
are others, the Vaigepkas and Naiyayikas, who, proud of their 
intelligence, hold that things are produced of nothing. . 

In siitra 4 it is then said: „That which is, cannot not be, as 
that which is not, cannot also be; thus disputing they drift to the 
advaita and [unconsciously] imply that ajafi (absolute non-evolution) 
is the truth”. 

If Camkara’s interpretation . is right and the date of the Gau- 
(l.a])adiya Karika (as placed by Walt^esur, dei' alter e Vedanta 
p. 19) is in the middle of the sixth century or earlier, then at 
that time the oBatharyavada would already have formed a part of 
the VaiQe^ika system. 

With reference to the history of the asatkurya-vada , I should 
like to make the following surmise; the Madhyamikas originally 
discovered the antinomy in the notion ‘becoming’. Now antinomies 
have always been a crux for human thought, and in the same way 
as Hegelian dialectics was ignored and despised during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century in Europe, 'so were Nagar.tona’s 
prnsaTiyika argumentations by the schools following him. Each chose 
that side of an antinomy which pleased him best. 

Even the Buddhistic Vrjiiana-vadins are not excepted. They 
repeated the arguments of Nagarjuna’s, but changed them so that 
they nominally referred only to the external wmrld; and so they 
were guilty of logical inconsistency, in not applying these antinomies 
to psychical phenomena. 

§ The refutation of Vaiee^ika doctrines in Badarayann’s 
Vedunta-Sutra Camkara Acarya\s BIiai}ya. 

We may distinguish two groups of ])assages in QaMkara’s com- 
ments on the Vedanta-Sutra, which are of importance for the history 
of the Vaieesika system ; those which polemise against the Vai^epka 
system itself and those which refer to Buddhism and are parallel 
to passages in QrIdhaka’s Nyaya-kandall. The passages, belonging 
to the first class, are the following: 


1) Ctv liuw p. § y. 
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Ved. 8. 


Thibaut’s 

trn'iislatioii. 


Subject ; 


II, 1, 12. vol. I p. 317 


II, 2, 

ll-— 17. 

XT, 2. 37. vol 


Refutation of the theory that atonis are 
the cause of the world : „ . . . other . doc- 
trines, as, for instance, the atomic doctrine 
of which no part has been accepted by 
either Maim or Vyasa or other authorities 
[i. e. which do not belong to the 8mrti\, 
are to be considered as ‘explained’ i. e, 
refuted by the same reasons which enabled 
us to dispose of the x^i'^dhana doctrine [the 
Samkhya system] ... ” 

vol. T p. 381. [Analysis is given separately]. 


I p. 


IT, 3, TjOvoI 
and 5 1 &c. 


IT 0. 09. 


435. Refutation of the theory, given by the 
Vaige^iikas and others, that the ‘Lord’ is 
the operative cause of the world. [Cf. here 
the chapter on Theology.] 

II, 3, 18. vol. TI p. 33. Discussion on the doubt „ whether, as 

the followers of Ka]j[ai)A think, the souL 
is in itself non-in telligent^), so that its intel- 
ligence is merely adventitious; or if, as the 
Saiukhyins think, eternal intelligence con- 
stitutes its nature”. [Cf. here the chapter 
on Psychology]. 

Refutation of the Vai?e§ika doctrine of 
the plurality of souls and the conjunction 
between the souls and the internal organs. 
Refutation of the Vaipe^ika doctrine of 
adr^ta as a quality of the many souls. 

Of these live jiassages only the second is of importance and may 
be analysed more fully. 

Analysis of Ved. Sutra II, 2, 11-— -17 and comments: 

J. Congeniality of cause and effect. Objection raised 
by the atomi.sts against the upholders of Brahman. This reason 
shown to be fallacious on the ground of the system of the Vaiye- 
sikas themselves. (Sutra 11). 

//. Formulation of the ohjectibn : ,, the qualities which inhere in the 
substance constituting the cause originate qualities of the same 
kind in the substance constituting the eftoct. . . . Hence , if 


9 Cf. Nyayakftndall p. 07, 1. l.S &{>. 
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tbe intelligent Brahman is assumed as the cause of the world, 
we should expect to find intelligence inherent in the effect 
also, viz. the world. But this is not the case. ...” (transl. 

p. 881). 

h. Description of how the world is created out of atoms (p. 382). 

c. Conclusion drawn by the Vedantin from this description : 
„Just as from spherical atoms binary compounds are produced, 
which are minute and short, and ternary compounds which 
are big aiid long , but not anything spherical .... so this 
n on-intelligent world may spring from the intelligent Brahman”. 

d. Reply by the Vaige§ikas (transl. p. 383). 

e. Rejounder by the Vedantin; „...the doctrine of effects be- 
longing to the same class as the causes from which they spring 
is too wide. . . , Nor is there any reason for the restriction 
that substances only are to be adduced as examples for sub- 
stances, and qualities only for qualities...” (p. 383 — 380). 

B. The unseen principle and the atoms. Im- 

possibility of creation and world-destruction, from the standpoint 
of the Vaigesika (sutra 12). 

a. Exposition of how the world is created out of atoms by the 
influence of adr.^fa (p. 386). 

h. Refutation of this doctrine; following suppositions are made; 
endeavour or impact is the cause of the movement of the atoms 
at the time of creation; ov adr^ta residing in the atoms; or 
adr^ta residing in the souls — all three suppositions give rise 
to absurd consequences. 

c. Conjunction of atoms is impossible. [Gf. a similar refutation 
as Qamkara’s, used by the Yogacaras, if./S*. lip. 179]. 

G. Samavay a and conjunction of the atoms. The 
notion of inherence, applied to the supposed relation between atom 
and binary compound, leads to a regressus ad infinitum, (sutra 13). 

a. Exposition of the objection (p. 389). 

b. Self-defence by the Vaige^ika: is eternal and there- 

fore cannot give rise to an inflnite regress (p. 389). 

c. Dispute continued (p, 390). 

D. The movement of atoms proved to be impos- 
sible by a prSsafigika argumentation (sutra 14). ■ 

„ Moreover, the atoms would have to he assumed a§ either essen- 
tially active (moving) or essentially non-active, or both or neither; 
there being no fifth alternative. But none of the four alternatives 
is possible. If they were essentially active, their activity wmuld be 
nermanent so that no could take place, If they were essen- 
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tially non-active , their non-activity would be pernianent, and no 
creation could take place (transl. p, 390). 

[NOTE: the argumentation is a beautiful instance for the close 
relation which exists between Vedanta and Madhyamika Buddhism], 

E. The colour of the atoms. „Aud on account of the atoms 
having colour, &c , the reverse [of the Vaipesika tenet would take 
place]. . (sutra 15). . . „from the circumstance of the atoms having 
colour and other qualities there would follow that, compared to 
the ultimate cause, they are gross and non-pernianent”. (p. 391), 

F. The different n uni her of qualities w hich are sup- 
posed to inhere in the atoms of earth, water &c. form 
ail objection against the Vaipe^ika system. ..If we assume that 
some kinds of atoms [e. g. earthly atoms] have more numerous 
qualities [than e. g. the atoms of water], it follows that their solid 
size [mUrti] will be increased thereby [i. e. the atoms of earth will 
be larger than those of water], and that implies their being atoms 
no longer. That an increase of qualities cannot take place without 
a simultaneous increase of size we infer from our observations 
concerning effected material bodies [We may notice here that 
Qainkara’s observations have not been very accurate!] ...If, on 
the other hand, we assume... that there is no difference in the 
number of the qualities, we must either suppose that they have 
all one quality only ... or else we must suppose all atoms 
to have all the four qualities. , (Comment on siitra 16; transl. 
p. B94). 

G. [The atomic theory] is not accepted [hy any authoritative 
person] (sutra 17). 

[Of. H. Jacobi — Sitzungsber. der K. Preuss. Akademie 1911 
p. 733 &c. — who characterises Vedaiita-Mimanisu, Sanikhya-Yoga 
and Nyaya-Vaipe§ika respectively as; Qruti, Smrti and f^astra]. 

H. Egression ill the comments on sutra 17 (transl. p. 394). 

In the comments on sutra 17 Carakara gives a long polemics 

iudepeiident of Biidarayana's Sutras. We may distinguish the fol- 
lowing points: 

a. Polemics against the assumption of six cate- 
gories. „The Vaipe^ikas assume six categories, which constitute 
the subject-matter of their system, ... These six categories they 
inaiiitaiu to be absolutely different from each other, and to have 
different characteristics . , . , Side by side with this assumption they 
make another which contradicts the former one, viz. that quality, 
action, &c. have the attribute of depending on substance. But that 
is altogether inappropriate ... , The substance is in each case 
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cognised by means of the quality ; the latter therefore has itself in 
the substance. The same reasoning applies to action, generality, 
particularity and inherence.” (transl. p; 394) 

b. Polemics against the notion of ayiiiasiddhi (i, e. 
„the relation of one not being able to exist without the other”). 
We may paraphrase Qamkara’s argumentation as follows: we may 
distinguish three respects in which ayiitasiddhi could be thought 
of; ayutasiddhi as a spacial, as a temporal or an essential relation, 
{aprtJmgdegcdm , aprthakkdlatoa , aprthaksvabkavafm).^ 

Suppose to mean ‘the fact of one thing only 

existing when, in the same place as the other thing’. Then we 
should arrive at the following consequences: according to the 
Vaigesika system ‘the cloth inheres {samaveti) in the threads’, [but 
the cloth is not said ‘to inhere in the cloth itself ] i. e. : the cloth, 
originated by the threads, occupies the place of the threads, but 
not the place of the cloth; — further the qualities of the cloth, 
whiteness &c. must be considered to occupy the same place as the 
cloth , but not the same place as the threads ; ~ further from 
V.8. I, 1 , 10 we must conclude that the cloth, inhering in the 
threads , occupies ' the place of the threads , and that the qualities 
of the cloth occupy the place of the qualities of the threads. We 
may put these conclusions in the following tabellic form : 

place occupied; place not occupied; 

(1) cloth threads cloth 

(2) qualities of cloth cloth threads. 

(3) cloth threads 

(4) qualities of cloth qualities of threads. 

Now the fourth conclusion ‘the qualities of the cloth occupy the 
same place as the qualities of the threads’ [which qualities in their 
turn occupy the same place as the threads] , [leading to the conse- 
quence: ‘the qualities of the cloth occupy the same place as the 
threads’], is ftontradicted by the second conclusion ‘the qualities of 
the cloth do not occupy the same place as the threads’. So we have 
eas absur do that the detiiiition of ayutasiddki ns, aprthaydegatm 
cannot be upheld. 

/3. Suppose ayuiasiddhi to mean ‘the fact of one thing only 
existing provided that the other thing exists during the same time , 
then one horn of the cow is to be considered to inhere in the 
other horn of the oow> 

y. „And, if finally, you explain it to mean ‘non-separation in 
character’, it is impossible to make any further distinction between 
the substance and the quality, because quality is then conceived as 
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being identical with substance, [whereas the Vaipesika wants to 
uphold their difterence; see here under letter a]. 

c. Polemics against the distinction which the Vai- 

ee§ikas make between conj un ction and in- 

herence {aamavay (£). (transl. p. 396). 

d. Polemics against the distinction made between 
conjunction or inherence and the two things thus 
connected (cf. here letter d) transl. p. 397. 

e. Conjunction between the atoms, the soul and the 
internal organ cannot take place, because they have 
no parts. 

/. Polemics against the assumption of samgle^a 
between the simple atoms and the binary compound. 
{Samglem ‘is that kind of intimate connection which exists, for 
instance, between wood and varnish’). TiiiBAFf, translation p. 399. 
[NOTE. Cf, this discussion with the first passage, quoted from 
Wassiljevv’s Buddhismus, under letter J«], ■ 

I do not remember to have met with the term in 

Vai^egika writings. Jlpagle^a is found Nyayakandali p. 325 1. 19. 

g. Polemics against the theory of agritap'agaih(lva. 
[According to the Vaigesika] „the relation must be assumed, 

because otherwise the relation of that which abides and that which 
forms the abode — which relation actually exists between the effected 
substance and the causal substance — is not possible”. [According 
to the Vedantin] „that would involve the vice of mutual dependence 
{iktretfiragmgafm).” See further transl. p. 399. Moreover „the Vedan- 
tins ackowledge neither the separateness of cause and effect, nor 
their standing to each other in the relation of abode and thing 
abiding”. 

/i. Polemics against the notion of atom. „ Moreover, as 
the atoms are limited [not of infinite extension], they must in reality 
consist of as many parts as we acknowledge regions of space, whether 
those be six or eight or ten, and. consequently they cannot be 
permanent”. 

It is interesting to compare this passage with the inforaiation , 
given by Wassiljew (from Dsham-Jang-Dsohabpa’s work about the 
Buddhist Sautrantikas and Vaibha^ikas. 

WassitjJEW p. 279. „l)ie Qravaka’s nahmen iiberhaupt Monaden 
an, vvelche keine Tlicile habeu, nach der Meinung des Lehrers 
Samgha-raksita (?) bleiben diese Monade nicht eine an der andern 
klcben, sondern einen Zwischenrauui vwischeii sicli lassend, nm- 
lingen sie einandcr vvecbselseitig, urn einen Kdrjjer zu hilden . . . 
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iiberliaupt nelimeii alle buddhistisehen Systerae gleichraassig an, 
dass es keine kleinere Form als diese giebt und sie weder gespalteu 
nocb getheilt werden kanii; sie weichen von einander nur darin ab: 
ob eine Monade aus Theilen besteht oder niclit — und wenn dabei 
auch (im ersten Fall) gesagt vvird, dass die Monade aus acht 
Elementen gebildet sei, d. h. ac lit Seiten babe, so sagt dock 
niemaiid dass sie eine Verkettung sei”. 

"Wassiljew p. 308. „Im Betreff der [Atome] sagen die [Yogacarya’sj, 
dass, wenn man (wie die Sautrantika’s) die Monade als eine Yer- 
bindung von seeks (Sei ten) betraebtet, dies bei all dem bedeutet, 
dass sie aus Theilen besteht; wenn man aber alle seclis als etwas 
einiges nimmt (wie die Vaibha^ika’s), dann muss man aucb einen 
Kugel als eine Monade betraebtenj folglicb &o.”. 

z. Refutation of the yai 9 e§ika theory „that things 
can be decomposed only by the separation of their 
parts.” „Just aa the hardness of ghee, gold and the like, is 
destroyed in consequence of those substances being rendered liquid 
by their contact with fire, no separation of the parts taking place 
all the while; so the solid shape of the atoms also may be decom- 
posed by their passing back into the indifferenced condition of the 
highest cause”. 

When we now look back on the analysis given, we may state 
the following points: 

1. The author of Badarayaiia Stitra 11., 2, 11— -17 is only 
interested in the Vaioegika system in so far as it gives (see Prag. 
Bhasya book II ch. 2 ^ 6, p. 48) by means of its atomism a 
theory of the creation and the destruction of the world. This 
criticisra concerning the treatment of a subject surpassing human 
research and science, was no difficult task; and since the remarks 
of the critic are of little importance, we may pass them by. 

2, The polemics, given by Qa^kara under siitra 17, are much 

more interesting. Still his discussions on the six categories (a) and 
on the notion of inherence (c. & y) must be considered to be 

a failure. Every use of language, every daily experience, every 
expression of a scientific thought, supposes such distinctions as 
thing, quality, action. And the distinguishing such a relation as 
that between a thing and its qualities, does much credit to the 
Yaicesikas and may he termed an admirable result of abstraction. 
Therefore although dialectics has a right to show the antinomies 
to which all our fundamental notions give rise, it is unjust to 
deny the great merits of a system which first succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing and defining many of these notions. And even though 
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we must admit the thesis that a thing is nothing apart from its 
qualities, still we are obliged to legimate this distinction and to 
continue making use of it. I ’consider it a great shortcoming in 
Indian thought that it has always indulged too much in dialectics 
and sophistry, but striven too little for that, called by European 
scholars : ‘scientific explanation’, a form of science requiring patient 
observing and ingenious combination of experience. I think it a 
pity that the right tendencies of the original Vai§e?ika after all 
resembled ‘a liver dried up in the sands’. 

3. idle polemics, directed by Qamkara (in h) against the notion 
ayatmiddhi is interesting as a typical example of subtle dialectics. 
Yet 1 cannot agree with Qamkara Aclrya’s argumentation. Ayuta- 
siddhi signifies the logical necessity which exists between correlative 
notions such as quality, aggregate and class on the one side, and 
thing, ])arts and individual on the other. And thus ayutmiddhi pos- 
sesses a fundamental importance in the structure of human intel- 
lect (see here book IT chapter I section 3 § 6 and 7). 

4. The polemical remarks, made by C^amkara (under letter h) 
about the notion of atom are interesting for the history of philo- 
sophy. It seems to follow from the sentence, quoted, that Qaipkara 
makes no distinction between the atomism of the Vai^e^ikas and 
that of the Hinayana Buddhists.. That a close historical relation has 
existed between these systems is also prpved by the fact that and 
the Vaipegikas — to begin with PrapastapSda — and the Sau- 
trantikas divide time into kmna^ (moments, i.e. undivisible dura- 
tions of time, see here the section on Buddhism, p. 86 § 4). We may 
surmise that the kymiikav^da was a theory laid down first by the 
Sautrantikas, and atomism by the Vaipegikas, and that then these 
two theories were accepted by both schools. For the rest the spe- 
culations, given , on the atoms or monads, are rather naive. They 
show an unsufficient insight in the properties of space. That space 
has ‘three dimensions’ , but that the number of its ‘directions’ 

taking any point as its centrum — is infinitely great, was not 
understood by them. They talk of an atom having six or eight or 
ten parts, six or eight or ten sides (thus identifying part and side) 
according as they distinguish four cardinal points plus zenith and 
nadir, or eight cardinal points (?), or eight cardinal points plus zenith 
.and nadir. It is worth noticing here that, whereas Kanada and 
Pracasta])ida mention ten directions {dt^ai), (jlRlDHAUA in discussing 
the existence of atoms, distinguishes six paiis or sides of the atoms; 

AYe learn from the first of the two passages, quoted (under 
letter li) from AVassiljew, that SAMGStA-RAK^iTA taught that an inter- 
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space exists betweei) the atoms. I do not reniember to have found 
such ail explicit statement of the porosity of matter in any of the 
Vai^e^ika writings. 

5. The refutation of atomism, given by Camkava (under letter i), 
can be expressed in a more modern and occidental form thus; 
matter need not necessarily consist of atoms, i. e. physical bodies 
which are indivisible, and never changing in form or volume — 
but may consist of corpuscula which, according to circumstance, 
change their form, their volume or both, with this one restriction 
that a change in volume is accompanied by a change in the degree 
or intensity of their internal quality (called force &c.), in other 
words, matter may consist of material corpuscula to be defined as 
the mathematical product of two factors, viz. spacial extension and 
internal intensity. 

As we shall see later (book II chapter 3) the influence of Are 
noticed in the melting of ghee and gold, has given rise to long 
dissertations on the part of the Vai^esikas. 


APPENDIX. 

The refidatiou of Buddhistic doctrines in Vedmita-Sutra and Bhasi/a. 

A lengthy polemics against Buddhistic philosophy is found in the 
passage Vedanta Sutra 11, 2, 18— 32. In book IV section VII B, 
I have given its analysis to which I should like to add here the 
following annotations : 

1. The passage consists of two portions 11, 2, 18—27 and 
28—32. The first part is directed against the Sarvastivadins ; the 
second is explained by Qajikaua as a polemic against the Vijnana- 
vadins ; hut 11. Jacobi has decidedly proved that BADARAYAisrA him- 
self attacked by it the Madhyamikas, his contemporaries. Jacobi, 
namely, has discovered that the Vrtti-passage, quoted by C-abara- 
svSMiN under Mini. Sutra I, 1, 5 ^), contains in its beginning a 
refutation of iMadhyamika doctrines, further that the author of this 
Vrtti very probably commented upon the Uttara-MimSmsa as well, 
and finally that in accordauoe with this, the Vrtti-passage referred 
to, although preserved in a Purva-mjmSmsS commentary, is really 
an old explanation of Vedanta Sutra II, 2, 28— 32. 

I) See here l»ok IV seetion, YII Kith A.; 
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2. The first part of the polemics, directed against the 
Sarvastivadiiis, may be divided into two parts: 

(siitras 18 & 19) a refutation of the dhatu-skandha ihQoxy , i. e. 
the theory stating the physical bodies to have originated at the 
time of creation from material elements, dhiitm, and psychical life 
similarly to have risen from psychical elements, skmidhm’ 

(sutrajS 20 — 27) a i-efiitation of the kmitakhaMja-vada, i. e. the 
theory that everything — of material and psychical iiatiire — 
undergoes momentary destruction. 

- 8. From (yainkara’s coinments on siitia 19 we learn that the 
notion rdaya-mjnana (i. e. ‘a state of consciousness in which one 
feels oneself perceiving, willing &c.’, thus not quite the same as 
‘self-consciousness, i. e. the identification of the self of this moment 
with the self of a past moment’), a notion, first formulated by 
the Vijnanavadins was also accepted by the Sarvastivadins. This 
agrees with the account, given by Madhava acahya of the Saii- 
trantika school. 

4. With reference to passage II, 2, 28 — 3 1, as ori- 
ginally u n d e r s 1 0 0 d , we may notice : that the question , referred 
to in sutra 30, namely, whether ideas are directly perceived or 
not, has also drawn the attention of Brahmanic philosophy. The 
Vai 9 e§ikas believe an idea, and in general a psychical state, to be 
directly perceived by the internal organ , whereas the Miinamsakas 
affirm the presence of cognition to be only found out by inference 
(see Ganganatha Jha, The Prabhakara school p. 26 = Indian 
Thought II p. 146). 

5. B'urther we may notice that the objection, raised by the 
Vedantin against the Buddhi.stic conception of self-knowledge — 
or more accurately expressed: against the theory that one intellection 
is known by another intellection — is bused on the general Bud- 
dhistic theory of momentary destruction. So there is parallelism 
between the argumentation of sutra 20, showing the contradiction 
of the notion of causality with the k^ambhaTtya~vada, and the 
argumentation of sutra 81, showing the contradiction between the 
Buddhistic theory of perception and the same dogma of universal 
k^a/iikatoa. 

6. The. difficulties, noticed by Badarayaijja in tlie' explanation 
of psychical facts , on accepting the momentaiy existence , were also 
felt by the Vai 9 e 8 ikiis, who have accepted the hist meiitioned dogma 
to a certains extent from the Saiitrantikas. Thus the complicated 
theories were originated as we find in the Pnifastajiada-bhasya, 
book Til chapter 2 § 7 , (‘dition p. 1 1 1 (.^ec here book II chapIcrlV). 
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7. When comparing the original meaning of Ved. 
Sutra II, 2, 28-— 32 with that assigned to it by Qara- 
hara, we may observe: a. sutra 28 has got a narrower application 
by Qaiukara, but the proof, given in sutra 29, has remained the 
same ; h, sutra 30 has quite changed its meaning ; being originally 
a refutation of the perceptibility of ideas and becoming by later 
interpretation a refutation of the rdaya-ujnam as the exclusive 
cause of the complete series of psychical life; the premiss, brought 
forward in sutra 31, has remained the same: viz. the theory of 
universal momentariness; its application, however, has been changed. 

8. By comparing the polemics in Nyayn Sutra IV, 2, 4 — ^81 
with that in Vedanta Sutra 11, 2, 12 — 27 we may notice; a. 
the Nyaya accepts the atomism, also forming part of the Santran- 
tika and Vai^egika philosophies, but Badarayana and Qainkara 
agree here respectively with the Madhyaniikas and Vijnanavadins, 
both rejecting atomism, (Gf. on the agreement in this respect be- 
tween Madhyaniikas and Vijnanavadins the exposition of Jacobi’s, 
J.A.O.S, vol. XXXI p, 11); h. on the other hand the Nyaya and 
Vedanta Sutras agree in their rejection of Madliyainika doctrine 
expounding that all perceptions have epistemologically the same 
value as dreams and illusions. 


Section 3. 
8AMKHYA & YOGA, 


\ 1. The chromlogif of the Samkhya amt Yoga. 

For studying the Samkhya and Yoga I have principally used 
Gaebb’s book ‘Die Samkhya Philosophie’ (2nd edition). A list of 
passages occurring in this book, of value for the study of the 
Vai^esika texts, are collected by me in book IV section VII table 0. 
I should like to insert here the following annotations to Garbe’s book : 

1, Jacobi has proved that FatajI^ali, the author of the Yoga 
Sutra cannot be the same as the grammarian of that name. „The 
adoption of originally heterodox doctrines [viz. ‘the atomic theory 
which originally belonged to the Vaiyesikas’ and ‘the doctrine that 
time consists of knaemh’] by Fata njali [the philosophical author] 
therefore umnistakeably points to a relatively modern time, and 
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thus it serves to eoiifinn the result at which we arrived by examining 
the allusions to Buddhist doctrines contained in Y. S. ; namely, 
that the Yoga Sutra must be later than the 5th century A. D. It 
is probably not far removed in time from Icvara Kbwa, the 
remodeler of Samkhya”. (J. A. O. S. vol XXXI p. 39 & Garbe p, 148). 

3. SATi9 Canbiia ViDYAimnsAXA (Med, School p. 88) mentions 
a legend about a controversy between the Buddhist Dignaga and 
Icvara Kr^na. (Of. Taranatiia’s Geschichte des Buddhismus, von 
ScniEPNER p. 133, wliere the jiamc Krsna is read). Since Icvara 
Ki'sna must have lived before 550 A. I). (M. MAller, India, what 
can it teach us? p. 361), Vidyabhiisana’s conjecture about the 
identity of l^vara Kr?na, the legendary opponent of Dignaga and 
Igvara Kr§na, the author of the Sainkhya Karika, seems very 
probable, although the Sainkhya-karika and the works of Dignaga, 
as far fis we know, treat of quite different subjects (Of, Garbe 
\). 78, on Vasubandiia as a contemporary of I^varakrsna). 

4. The teachers-livst, given in Mxdhava’s Qamkara-vijaya (Weber’s 
Literaturgcschichte , 2te Auagabe, p. 360 note 258) is too un- 
reliable to allow us to draw conclusions about the date of Vyasa, 
the author of the Yoga Bha?ya, or Gaudapada, the author of the 
Bha^iya on the Sanikhya Karika. So much is certain that Gaudapada, 
the Samkhya-author, cannot have written the Vedantic Gaudapadiya 
Karika (cf. however Garbe p. 44 n, 3 & p. 87). 

5. As is settled now by Suali (Introdu/aone p. 58 of. Garbe 
p. 88) Vacaspati-Mi9ra lived in the first half of the ninth- century, 
thus before (^ridhara’s time. A more thorough knowledge of this 
versatile author would undoubtedly give us a deeper insight into 
the history of Indian philosophy and the mutual relation of the schools. 

§ 3. /fmm Kr^na and Patanjali , quoted m the Nytlyahandall. 

On the historical relation between Vai^e^ika-and Yoga see Jacobi 
(J.A.O.S. vol. XXXI p. 28). We learn from this article that the 
systematical Yoga has been the lending partyi the Vaiyesika the 
borrowing one. 

In QeIdhara’s Nyaya-kandali the Yogasutra and the Yogasutra- 
bha§ 3 m are quoted a few times in short passages (p. 58 I. 3; 
p. 171 1. 31; p. 173 1. 1; pag. 378 1. 8— 10; p. 279 1. 3) i). 
In the same book Icvara Kijs^ia’s Sainkhya Karika is referred to 
four times, on p. 143 Karika IX, on p. 379 Ktliika BXIV & LXV, 

9 See moreover liere book II chapter AI section 1 § 5 for an intei-esfing parellel between 
Yogastttra and PraeastapSdabhasya. 
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on p. 384 Kiirika LXVII. In tlie three last of these quotations, 
referring to Cndhara intends to show the communis opinio 

of divergent systems in regard to the difficulty and possibility of 
liberation. 

§ 3. Fassnges in ^nnik/iif a moH's heariw} on the Vai{‘e>vka sj/stem. 

I should like to add the following annotations to the list of pas- 
sages collected in book TV section VII table G; 

1, Most of the statements, made by Garbb, refer to works later 
ill date than Clihdhara’s Nyaya-kandalT, to wit: to the Sanikhya Satra, 
Anirtjddha’s and VijSanabhiksu’s cominentaries. Exceptions are: 
no. 17 on the asatkarga-vada, no, 24 about the antija ov^ei^uh, 
no, 26 about the existence of the Lord; no. 28 about the soul and 
its (problematic) qualities, no. 33 about the theory of anmmia (this 
concerns a reference to V.\cAsi>ATi-MiqHA’s Tattva-kaunmdi). 

2, Garbe’s conception of no. 3 (the maxim of logical simplicity), 
no. 4 — 9, as typical for the tSanikhya system, when compared with 
the other darganas, seems a priori improbable and is contradicted 
by the facts. The aiiyonyUeg'aya or anyonyasamgraya is often referred 
to in the Nyaya-kandall (e. g. p. 81 1. 10; p, 87 1. 10; p. 13 1. 0; 
p. 30 1. 16) and so is the anamstha, anavasthana or anavustkiti (Ny. 
kandalr p. 97 1. 4; p. 12 1. 8; cf. moreover Udayana’s KiranavalT, 
Benares edition p. 33 1. 7). Cf. Suali Iiitrodimone p. 116 — 117. 

3, The questions, formulated in no. 10 — 15 are points, much 
discussed by Vaieegikas, No. 10 is meant as a refutation iiti abMva 
as a seventh category, an opinion held by Grid hara and the writers 
of the syncretic Nyaya-Vaiyesika; no. 13 is opposed to the Vaiee§ika 
view of the eternality of t\\Q ,samuuya'& and the transiency of the 
individual things; no. 13 is opposed to the dharma-dharmi-bheda, 
defended by Gi^Tdhara (Ny. kandalT p. 41; p. 104, p. 114); no, 14 
seems to be directed against a .similar thesis of the Mimamsakas, 
for in the official Vaife^ika system the notion caM is not ackow- 
ledged (see Ny, kandali p. 114); concerning no. 1 5 see Ny. kandalr 
p. 90 1. 28 &c. 

safkarya-vada the Siunkhya (no. 17) is attacked by 
Gridhara in the Nyaya kaiidall (p. 143). This egression occurs in a 
commentary on a paragraph in Pra^‘£i«tapada’s Bhasya, dealing with 
samyoga, ^ clear proof that the question had not yet raised Pra^as- 
tapada’s interest. Gtidharn quotes here Sanikhya Karika IX and 
comments upon it. 
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Section 4. 

BUDDHISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


§ 1. hitrodnctor;^ Remark. 

With regard to philosophical speculation we may divide the 
history of Buddhism into two periods: the prae-Kaniskean and the 
post-Kaniskean . A few cpiotatioiis from Keen’s 0 / 

1 should like to insert here: 

p. 121 : „The reign of the Indo-Scythian king Kaniska. . . marks 
in more than one respect an epoch in the history of India. This 
conqueror of Qaka or Turuska race. .. extended his sway over a 
wide tract of country comprising Kabul, (Ian dham, Sindh, N. -W. 
India, Kashmir and part of Madhyade^a. The N. Buddhists... 
have a tradition that the mighty monarch was at first no adherent 
of their creed; they ascribe his conversion to the instrumentality 
of the reverend Sudar^ana... We have no single indication of the 
probable date of his conversion, but we shall hardly go far amiss 
if we assume as the approximate date of the Council held under 
his patronage A. 1). 100. 

p. 122: „The most significant trait of the Third Council is that 
it closed a period of old quarrels between the sects; it did not 
prevent the rise of new aspirations. Mahay aiiism, which in an inci- 
pient state was already existing, ere-long boldly mised its head. 
Buddhist authors explain this fact in a serai-historical way by relating 
that the Boddhisattva Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika 
system, was born at the time of the Third Council, and became 
the greatest promoter of Mahayanism , . . Considering that the 
Rajatarangini rei)resents Nagarjuna as having flourished immediately 
after the Turu§ka kings, we may hold that Nagarjuna lived about 
the middle or in the latter half of the second century”. 

The Buddhist philosophy of the post-Kan i§kea 11 period is cha- 
racterised by its more developed, technical methods. Four schools 
arose in these times, two of them being the continuatioii of the 
eighteen sects of the prae-Kani§kean ])eriod. An acquaintance with 
these four younger systems is indispensable for the understan- 
ding of the polemics inserted in Brahmanic philosophical works, 
specially for the explanation of several passages in QrTdhnra’s Nyaya- 
kandall. 




Though. prae-Kani§kean Buddhism is less important for our aim , 
yet a few points of its speculation may be indicated here , as they 
still will prove of some help for our research. For this sketch I 
have principally used Kern’s Manual and the two studies, written 
by Ol'I’eamare and De la Vallee Poussin on the Theory of the 
Twelve Causes. 

3- J^rae-Kcmi^hean Buddhimn. 

The creed bf the oldest Buddhism contains principally: 

1. the Pour Noble Truths, Aryasaiyimi', 

2. the Theory of the Twelve Causes, BraUtya-mniutpada 

3. the doctrine of the SfnandhaB-, 

4. the doctrine of Karman (i. e. the adr^ta or unseen quality 
of the Vaige^ika-system). 

The last-mentioned article of creed is common to all Indian reli- 
gious thought; and so are the contents of the Four Noble Truths, 
their preaching of pain, with which every form and phase of 
existence is imbued ; yet the formulation in a fourfold clause which 
imitates medical science , is typically Buddhistic. The quintessence 
of ancient Buddhism, we may say, are the Four Noble 'IVuths, 
compared with which all other dogmas are secondary. 

And whereas the Pour Noble Truths form one ingenious thought, 
which does not bear or need any alteration , the Theory of the 
Twelve Causes is only a later formed conglomeration. Before proving 
this, I shall, for convenience, write down the series in their 
authentic order, adding to each member the English translation 
of Kern’s. 

1. avidyU ignorance 

2. samkdra& impressions 

3. vijMna clear consciousness 

4. mmarupa name-aud-form 

^adayatana the six organs of sence 

%. 8parga contact (of the senses with exterior objects) 

1 , vedanS ■ feeling 

8. tr^u desire 

9, clinging, effort 

10. Mam becoming, beginning of existence 
birth, existence 

jaramaranam gokaparidevanaduhkkadaimnanyopayamf! , 

old age and death , sorrow , lauientation , pain , 
grief,' despondency. 
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The first point to be noticed in reference to this twelvefold 
series, is that it has been evidently composed from two older, 
independent parts: n°. 1 — 7, n°. 8 — 13. The. necessity -of this 
division is proved by the prominent significance which (desire) 
has logically in the series, secondly by the circnrastance that only 
the members 8 to 13 form a series which can be explained as a 
causal chain without difficulties, thirdly by the fact that most of 
the seven first members occur also in the theory of skand/ias. 

But there are not only a priori reasons for the division of the 
twelvefold chain into two series, but also historical material has 
been collected by Dp, la Vallee Poussin in support of this thesis. 

Theorie des Douze Causes p. 1 ; „La definition de la deuxieme 
Noble Verite (Sermon de Benares) fournit le Cadre et explique le 
but dll ]?raUtija-8mnutj)(ida (a savoir: derivation de la souffrance, 
explication des causes de la renaissance) : ^’origination {samudayd) 
de la souffrance, c’est la soif (= desir), qui conduit a la renais- 
sance {punarbliava : re-existence), qui est accornpagnee de plaisir et 
d’attachemeiit {nandl-raga) , qui se complait 9 a et la; elle est triple; 
concupiscence, desir d’existence, desir de non-existence”. — Et 
“re-existence” est synonyme de souffrance (premiere Noble Verite): 
„La naissance est souffrance ; la vieillesse est souffrance , la raaladie 
est souffrance, la inort est souffrance,. . . . le corps et Tame, la 
vie physique et la vie morale (= shandliai) souffrance”. 

„C’est-a-dire, pour degager une „chaine de causalite” : la soif 
[typui)y d&ir sensiiel ou intellectuel, accornpagnee du plaisir 
qu’elle trouve dans son objet, et de rattachement (wya), produit la 
renaissance {punarbliava)) , c’est-a-diro la souffrance {dwJiMa) ; nais- 
sance, vieillesse, inort; tous les incidents de la vie et la vie elle- 
nieme sont souffrance.” 

Theorie de Douze Causes p. 35 „ Renaissance (ya«?;i«!M) et souf- 
imiiGQ {duhkha) procedent de Pacte {karma)i)\ elles en sent le fruit 
{phala) le ,, ripening” {viprika)-, a son tour, racte precede de la 
passion, „infection” {kle^a) : telles sont les donnees logiques du pro- 
bleme. Le gnmUtya-samidprula, q ui se donne conune une description 
analytiqiie do la production des’ phenomenes douloureux. . . doit 
par cons&|uent exposer trois phases, on chemiiis, ou ornieres. . 
a savoir ir/eca, ,, infection”, „acte”, vipaka ou duJiklia on 

ianman , fruit, c’est-a-dire souffrance, e’est-a-dire naissance”. (De la 
Vallee Poussin refers in a note i.a. to Visuddhimagga, XVIT, sum- 
mary in J.P.T.S,, 1891, p. 141). 

Before now further explaining the 'I’welvefold Chain we must 
observe that it has no cosmic significance (as Pali, Dkussen has 

Verhand. Kun. ,VUad. v. Wetunscli. N. Hocks. Ul. XVIU N''. i. C 
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accepted), but only bears upon tbe suffering of the individual being 
(Cf. Oltiiamaee p. 37). From this ensues, that the causal chain of 
Buddhism cannot be compared to the twenty-five principles of the 
Sanikhya, as was proposed by Jacobi. 

But, on the contrary, if we want to find a parallel in Brah- 
manic philosophy, then the list of prameya^ of the Nyaya-systein 
will, certainly, be the nearest of all. We have already noticed that 
this list likewise consists of two groups, of which the first only 
enumerates the most important subject-matter of Explanatory Science 
— Physics and specially Psychology — whilst the second explains 
the causal series of samara. We have further stated that do^a 
originally had the meaning of dve^a, and occupied the first place 
in the series; so that the order of the links was originally: 

1. dve§a (& riiga) or 1. dvesa 

3. pravrtti 3. pravrtti 

3. pretyabhava 3. janrnan 

4. phala 4. duhkha 

5. duhkha 

It cannot, I think, be denied that there is a striking resemblance 
between this series and the one, quoted by De la Vallee Poussin 
from the Visuddhiinagga , and which may be written in inverted 

1. kle 9 a (= molia, avidya & tr§na). 

3. karman (i.e. action, and iwX I'arman in the sense of adr^ita). 

3, phala (or vipaka). 

4. janman. 



5. duhkha. 

So we see that in both places (in Visuddhiinagga XVII & 
Nyayadar^ana I, 1, 3) samsara is described as consisting of five 
links, with this difference that the Visuddhiinagga places phala 
before Further no serious objections can be raised against 

the identification of the five last links of the authentic Pratltya- 
samutpSda with the fivefold chain of samsara which we have attained 
in the above described way. In other words is equivalent to 

doesa {!k raga), upcldUna to harman (activity), hhava phala, juti 
to janman, and jctrcmarana Xo We may notice moreover 

that the explanation oi hham phala (i. e. adr^fa) is one given 
by Buddhist scholiasts. 

Only a few words may be added here in reference to the seven 
first links; they are exactly, like the five prameya^ of the 
Ny ay a-sy stein , in origin the headings of primitive science; numarwpa 
originally meant the external world, characterised as it is by exterior 
appearance and name (for to primitive thought name is a real (|uality 
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of the things) j the ^adayatana oxe the (organs of sense) 

of the Njaya; vijnana is the raiivd-stuff, the as it was con- 

ceived by the Greeks. Afterwards namarupa was taken in another 
sense, rUpa was called the external worid and nama became a 
collective for all psychical facts. As to the hrst term avidpa, it must 
not be taken in a cosinical, later Vedanta sense, but it simply 
means, as previously indicated, the ignorance about the real cha- 
racter of human life, its essential hiiserableness and its foundation 
on desire. Avidya, therefore, is the same idea as the mitliyajMna, 
which appears Nyaya-dar^ana I, 1, 2 as a hindrance to apavarya. 
When avidya or mithyapiana makes place for tattvajmna (u e. tnie 
insight), then desire vanishes and with' it all its consequences 
{pravrtti, or upudana &c.). Yet there is one great ditference be- 
tween Buddhism and Nyaya-Vai^esika; for, whereas these Brahmanic 
systen)s consider kcha, mithyajMna &o. as qualities of the eternal 
rdmcui. Buddhism denies totally the existence of soul, a denial 
which received afterwards a dialectical foundation, when the old 
miifyatm-vada (the dogma of transiency of everything) had developed 
into the k-^anabha^a-vada (the dogma of momentary destruction of 
everything existent). 

Whereas in the Nyaya-system the ten prmneym were left a loose 
enumeration, the series of Buddhism — originally two series; that 
of the shandlca^, \.e. elements of existence and consequently topics 
of scientific discussion, and that of chainlike — was recast 

into one causal chain. The most logical attempt, which is seemingly 
old (cf. De la Vallee Poussin p. 36 note 3) and which afterwards 
dominates in scholasticism, is the one which divides the twelvefold 
chain into three portions; 

a. 1. avidya (with the inclusion of the other Ideras’. irp/ft and 
dve^n), '■2. sapskara {i. e. iar man or- adr^fa). This group represents 
anterior life, 

b. S. vijTuinap iimnarupa (now; the human being), 5. ^ad- 

ayataiia, 6. sparya, 1 . vednna\ these are the results of the former life 
in this life; 8. tryna, 9. upadana, 10. bkava-, these represent the 
causes in this life of a following life. Together then the notions 
3—10 constitute the present life. here means and 

is synonym with samskara in the first group (See De La Vallee 
Poussin). 

c. 11 & V'l jnti & Jaramarana &c. ; these form the futiirc life. 

The facts that the scission before is more or less neglected 

and that two different terms .mmbara and are used for the 

same notion, show clearly that this twelvefold chain has never 
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been one immediate thought, as was the case with the four Noble 
Truths, pratltya-samutpada has been the outcome of continued 
scholasticism, and as such lacks every poetical or soientitic value. 

§ 3. The chapter on Buddhism in the Barva-dargana-samgraha. 

The chapter on Buddhism in Madhava Acarya’s Sarva-darfana- 
sarngraha may be considered to be the best introduction for the 
Sanskritist into the technicalities of the four post-Kanigkeaji schools. 
For in spite of this work having been wiitten some centuries after 
the disappearance of Buddhism from India and with the help of 
indirect sources, yet its fulness of information, its limited size and 
the very admirable and richly annotated translation by De la 
Vallbe Poussin, place it among the most important sources of 
information concerping Buddhism. 

In the following analysis (cf. here book IV section VII D) and 
critisism I shall refer to the translation mentioned (Museon, Nou- 
velle Serie II p. 62—73, p. I7I— 207; III p. 40 — 54, 391—401) 
and the edition in the AnandaQrama series, Poona (respectively 
abbreviated as M. II; M. Ill; and P). 

Before commencing my analysis I should like to remind the reader 
of the plan of composition which Madhava Acarya has followed in 
his Samgrahm He describes here sixteen systems of which the Qainkara- 
Vedanta is the last. The order, chosen, depends on the philosophical 
value, assigned to each of the systems. Therefore nine heterodox 
systems are described first and then the seven orthodox Dar^anas; 
besides the six, commonly called so, we find here a Panini-Dar(?ana 
(„ Madhava — says Cowell — uses this peculiar -term because the 
grammarians adopted and fully developed the idea of the Purva- 
mTmamsa school that sound is eternal. He therefore treats of sphota 
here and not in his Jaimini chapter”). The determination of their 
philosophical value clearly shows the narrow-mindedness of the author 
and the influence of sectarian jealousy and jirejudice. So we find 
for instance placed second and fourth the Bauddha System and the 
HAAiXNUJA-Vedanta, but ninth the mercurial system teaching the 
effecting of an artifical ecstaey with the help of drogues. 

Further Madhava aims at showing how all the heterodox sects 
refute each other. Thus the Bauddha chapter begins with a polemics 
against tlie materialists (Carvakas) who deny inference to be one of 
the trustworthy sources of knowledge ; whereas the next chapter on 
the Jainas begins with a long passage against the doctrine of 
complete inomentariness, upheld by the Bauddhas. 
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111 the polemics against the Garvakas, with reference to anmnana, 
Madhava uses two quotations from DharmakIiiti (M.n57;M. Ill 
302; P. 5 & M. II 61; M. Ill 393; P. 7), one of the most 
known Buddhist authors on logic. Further De la Vallee Poussin 
mentions a few parallels between this introduction and the Nyaya- 
bindu and the Nyayabindii-tika (see his notes if. 8 and 10). 
Thus we may conclude the introduction to the Buddhist chapter to 
have been borrowed either directly or indirectly from the Buddhist 
logicians. 

The exposition of Buddhism itself begins thus: (M.II 61; P. 7) 

„Les bouddhistes font resider la supreme utilite de I’homme dans 
line quadruple meditation {catm'vidliu hhamnti). Connus sous les noins 
de Madhj^amikas, de Yogacaras, de Sautrantikas et de Vaibhasikas, 
les bouddhistes soiitiennent respectivement les doctrines du vide com- 
plet {sarva-cmyatva), du ibaIiya-^M7iyatm), de I’aper- 

ception indirecte des choses exterieures {bahyartJianwneyatvd} et de 
leur aperception immediate {bahyartJia-prat^ak^tm).” 

After a sentence on the diversity of teaching (la diversite de 
Penseignement) coiiies another passage which I should like to quote: 

„‘Tout est niomentane, moinentane; douleur, douleur; individiiel, 
individuel; vide, vide’. C’est cette quadruple meditation {bhavana- 
catu^taya) <\xd IX ete enseignee [par le Maitre]”. 

We must notice that Madhava uses, in the passages quoted, 
the term blmvana \\i diflereiit meanings: in the first passage with 
reference to the main dogmas of the four sects; in the second to 
the four main points distinguished by himself in the Madhyamika 
and Yogacara doctrines (see here book IV section VII table D). 

This second bhamna-catu^ta^a^) reminds us of a passage in 
Wassiijew’s Buddhisraiis, where the TIauptpunkte der Hinayaua-. 
Lehren’ arc described (p. lOS): 

„Endlich beschafigt vorzugsweise nicht nur die alten Qravaka’s, 
sonderii auch alle ilbrigen buddhistischen Schuleii , indem die Ent- 
scheidnng derselbcn oinen Ansgangspunkt fiir ihre philophischen 
Anschauungen bildet, eine viel; abstractere, wahrscheinlich spater 
als alle ubrigen hervorgetreteiie Frage, namlich : ob die Existenz 
der Materie anzimehmcn sei? Biese Frage ist unzweifelhalft eine 
Entwicklung des buddhistisohen Begriffs von der Qual und der 
ComretJieU aller Gegeiistande, Welehe)?tic/<fe reprasentiren 

und, indem sie temporal* existiren, Umwandlungen unterworfen sind, 
w-eshalb der (xeist auch /?•«««’’. 


1) Of. inoreover Xy. Hutra IV, 1, and here book IV section VI. 
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{ i This second formula, then, which really belonged both to the 

1 I Hinayaiia {iiul the Mahayaiia schools, was used by Madhava as 

j I 1 groundwork for his exposition of the Mahayana schools. This 

! I innovation of his, however, led to incompleteness in the descrip- 

tion and might give the impression that the autlientic and revered 
dogmas of the Four Noble Truths and the Pratitya-samutpada were 
Vi. only adopted by the Hmayaua. It is almost superfluous to contra- 

! diet this. 

■ ; If we examine e, g. Nxgabjuna’s Madhyamika Qastra ^), their we 

can clearly distinguish three groups of chapters: A. cap. Til — V 
i | discussion on the skandhas, &c., cap. IV — XII description of 

samara {raga cap. VI, upadema cap. IX, samsara specially cap. XI, 
V duMha cap. XII); (7, cap, XXII — XXVI discussion on the most 

revered dogmas of the Buddhistic church ; the nature of the 
f! Buddha, the Four Noble Truths, the Nirvana and the Pratltya- 

'I t samutpada (or dvadamuga). This arrangement gives us quite another 

i * I insight into the Madhyamika school and proves the insufficiency 

|| 1 of Madhava’s exposition. 



§ 4. Madhava s exposition of the Madhyamika schooL 

In the Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha the Madhyamika school is described 
under the four headings : k^ambhaJiga, diihkha, svalak^aijatva , 
pmyatd. The discussion on the k^anabhanga contains two points: 
a. i\xe ksanikavdda itself (M. II 62 — -71 , P. 7—10); b. the refu- 
tation of and the two other Vaffiesika notions : and 

samavaga (M. II 71 — 73 P. 10— 11). 

A passage parallel to r/ is found in the Nyaya-kandall p. 73 &c., 
where the eternality of soul is upheld; passages parallel to b ibidem 
p. 12 1. 17 and p. 317—320, where the Vaigesika iwiiow ot scwiang a 
is discussed. 

I should like to lay stre^ on the fact that in passage a and 
its parallel in the Nyaya-kandalT, does not simply mean: 

hnoment, indivisible duration’, but ‘momentary , individual con- 
tents of consciousness’; as example of such a the [sensa- 

tion] ‘blue’ is often mentioned in the Nyaya-kandalT (cf. M. 11 172 
note 50). 

We may surmtse that the kymiaonda which taught the momen- 
tary existence of everything, took its origin in the Sautrantika 

q JSee YVai.i.eser’s translation. , 
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school (see De la Vallee Pocssin, Opinions p. 178 &c.); that it 
was accepted by Pragastapada with slight alterations (see Jacobi, 
J.A.O.S. , anno 1911 p. 29), but that it was totally changed in 
charakter by the Madhyamikns. For them the original k^amka-vada 
was not radical enough. For if we suppose that time exists, that 
it goes on in a succession of temporal atoms, then there would 
be a fixed arrangement of all the things in the world during such 
a ’temporal atom. The acute dialectics of the Madhyamikas would, 
however , discover many antinomies in the notion of such a momen- 
tarily fixed relation between all things. Not temporal atoms, there- 
fore , but a chaos of momentary sensations was the ultimate result 
arrived at by this mania of negation. So with them the formula 
‘mrmm h^amkand became really identical with the formula ‘sarvaiu 
svalaManmid . And in accordance with this the denial of genus and 
the apokavada were discussed by Madhava together with the 
kmiiahhaJiga , though both dogmas could just as well have been 
considered as appendices to the svalah^anatm-vada. 

With reference to passage b — which contains this denial of 
genus and the ajjohavada, i. e. a defense of an extreme nominalism 
upholding genus to be neither m re nor in coneeptu — we may 
notice that this refutation oi samanga has taken in Madhava’s 
account, the form of a polemics against the Vai 9 e§ikas, iu as far 
as tm;em and smnavaya are also brought in. Yet I do not beleive 
the Buddhist opohavada to have been first laid down as a reply 
to the Vaieesika theory. For not the Vai^esikas, but the Purva- 
mlraamsakas and — through their influence - — the Bralmianic 
Naiyayikas were the great antagonists of the Buddhists (see here 
p, 4() § 4)- A reason for thinking that there has been an active 
interchange of thoughts for centuries between Buddhists and 
llrahmauie theologicians , is the frequent occurrence of the proble- 
matic eternality or transiency of sound in the passages of the Bud- 
dhist logical works *) , dealing with the theory of inference. For 
the belief in the eternality of sound was a question of vital impor- 
tance for the Purva-mTmmusaka.s. And it was their gramniatical 
and excgetical studies wliich led them to raise the (piestioii whether 
words refer to individuals or to classes. Their answer to tliis question 
was attackerl by the Buddhists, and vice versa Ki'mabila’s Cfioka- 
varttika refutes the ajjohaorala in connection with the ‘gabdasgrnileiia 
sambandha//’ . 


Sfi' V'lnvAHiu Sana’s Bclioul inissiiii. 
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The passages on the notions duhkha QA. 11 l^l) and smlah»matoa 
(M. II, 171) are verj short. 

In the passage on c/myatva, as conceived by the Madhyainikas, 
we may distinguish four points ; 

(Z, (M. 11, 172^). Proof for the thesis that the object and the 
(qualities of the object and the relation between object and qualities, 
and further the act of perceiving and the agent of perceiving do 
not exist. This thesis is proved by the examples of the dream and 
the adhyasa (e. g. the taking the shell for silver). 

[NOTE. The same argumentation, attributed here by Madhava 
Acarya to the Madhyainikas, has already been met with in the dis- 
cussion of the Nyaya-Sutra, the Badarayana-Sutra and Bodhayana’s 
Vrtti on the Mlnmmsa-Sutra. Eurther we have seen that Kumariia 
in the Qloka-varttika and Qamkaea Acarya in the Vedanta-Bhagyn refute 
a rather similar argumentation, used by the Yogacaras for proving 
the non-existence of external things only. It is interesting to see 
here that Madhava Acarya has accepted the formula in its oldest 
form and application]. 

A (M. 11, 173). The fourfold formula; anityani, mrmni 

duhkhdm, ^(irvam smlah^auam, sarvam gives the order in 

which the is to be proved. 

c. (M. II 174). Proof for the thesis: „La nature des choses 
{idttva)^ Q'&^i le vide, depouilld des quatre alternatives, ctre, non- 
etre, etre et non-6tre, ni etre ni non-etre.” 

[NOTE. Though in this often quoted formula four alternatives 
are successively denied and the third alternative is obtained by a 
combination of the two first, yet we must not think exclusively 
tkia form to be used by the Aladhyamikas. So for instance we find 
in Nigarjinia’s Qastra (WaUleser, die mittlere Lehre nach der 
tibetischen Version p. 11) the following instance: 

„Das Tun ist nicht mit Bedingungen behaftet, nicht mit 
Bedingungeir behaftetes Tun existirt nicht, 

„Nicht mit Tun behaftete Bedingungen existiren nicht, — 
existiren sie denn mit Tun behaftet?” 

Here are successively denied: the existence of an action dependent 
on conditions, the existence of an action independent of conditions, 
the existence of conditions exempt from action , the existence of 
conditions accompanied by action. Here the third proposition is 
obtained by the conversion of the first. Neither is the number of 
the propositions necessarily limited to Tour; it may vary according 
to the case. So e. g. a projmsition containing two terms may bo put 
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in iiitie different forms owing to the proposition successively being 
put in a negative, a double negative and a combined negative- 
positive form with reference to either of the terms (cf. Nagaijuna’s 
Qastra chapter VIII). 

d. (M 175). The is only allowed at the stand- 

point of relative truth. 

§ 5. Madhams ewposition of the YopUcara school. 

M.vdhava Acarya begins his exposition of the Yogacara school 
by saying (M II 177) •. „lls adherent a la quadruple meditation eli- 
seignee par le maitre et a la vacuite des [phenomenes] externes, 
mais ils. ... se demandent: ‘dans quel sens la vacuite des [pheno- 
menes] internes a-t-elle ete admise [par Bhagavat]?” d’hus the 
Yogacara accepts the formula sarvam hmtjikam , sarvam duhhham, 
saroam SGalahmyam. , sarvam cTinyaiui , but the last member of this 
formula is restricted to external phenomena; whereas the existence 
of psychical phenomena "is acknowledged. Concerning this last point 
Madhava Acarya is here very short; he only mentions the sva- 
savmedana (self-consciousness) accepted by the Yogacara and quotes 
from Dh.4RMAKiiiti a verse in which this self-consciousness — the 
being aware of one’s self as perceiving — is upheld: 
^apratyaksopalambhaspa nartJHul)\^Uh prasidhya\ 
i.e. „Si I’aperception ii’est pas evidente, elle ne ])eut pas rendre 
visibles les clioses exterieures’b 

Then leaving this topic i) Madhava Acarya gives three argumen- 
tations by which the Yogacara proved the non-existence of exter- 
nal objects. These three argumentations are the folloAving: 

h. The external object can neither be produced, nor non-produced. 
(M. II p. 178). 

c. „Direz-vous: ‘C’est quand elle est passee quo la chose devient 
objet de la connaissance ; — - parce qu’elle engendre la connaissance’? — : 
C’est parley comme un enfant car I. cette explication est contredite 
par le fait que nous avous conscience de ractualite [de Tobjet de 
la Gonnaissance], et 2, elle entraine la perceptibilitc des sens ot [des 
autres facteurs de la connaissance].” 

f/. E.xternal things can neither be atoms (undivisible bodies) nor 
aggregates (divisible bodies). M. II p. 178—170. 

After having thus proved indirectly that external things do not 


1) Indicated in the taUc referml took IV suh 1) — hy tlic lettev o. 
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exist and that psychical states and the so called external things are 
really one, Madhava mentions: 

e. a direct proof (M. II p. 180 — 185; P. 13) for the oneness 
{abheda) oi object {gmhyd) and subject {grfthaka). 

The argumentations, here summed up b—e, give rise to the 
following observations; 

argumentation ^ is borrowed from the Madliyamikas by the Yoga- 
earas; it points out the (supposed) difficulties of the notion ‘Hfyjafti\ 
but does not derive this antinomy from the externality of the objects 
discussed; so we have here to do with a capricious restriction in 
the application of the argument; 

ai'gumentation c is again borrowed fi-om the Madhyaraikas; it 
originally consisted of three members which show the impossibility 
of perception in the case of precedence, simultaneity or subsequence 
of the object with reference to its perception (cf. Nyaya-sutra II, 
1, 18 &c. and Jacobi, J.A.O.S. voL XXXI p. 13); 

argumentation d again originally belonged to the Madhyamika 
school and was accepted without any change by the Yogacuras. We 
have met with this argumentation in the Xyaya-sutra (IV, 2, 4) and 
the VedSnta-siitra (II, 2, 12 &c.). It occurs in the Nyaya-kandalT 
on p. 41 &c., namely in the comments on a paragraph, discussing 
tire (Jejas). 

Passage e may be compared i. a. with (Jlamkara Acarya’s inter- 
pretation of Vcd. Sutra II, 2, 28— -32, Kiimarila-Bhatta’s comment 
on M. S. I, 1, 0 section 2 &c., and finally with a long discussion 
in CJeIdhaea’s Nyayakanclall p. 122 ff. In the last mentioned case 
(we may notice) this insertion, discussing ‘twoness’ i. e. ‘the separate 
existence of external things and psychical perception’ is placed 
under Prac/astapada’s paragraph on ‘twoness, threeiiess Ac. and 
number in general”. Qiidhara was obliged to make use of this 
forced insertion, since Praqastapada nowhere refers to this episte- 
mological question. 

The argument e deserves still •more of our attention. It really 
consists of two parts, the second of which can be found in the 
first paragraphs of the account given by Madhava of the Sautran- 
tika school (M. XI p. 185— -193). These paragraphs namely have 
the form of a dialogue between a Vijuuua-vadin and a Sautrautika. 

The first part of the argument can be expressed in its Yogacara- 
form thus : the duality , supposed to exist between an object and 
our percept of it, has epistemologically the same value - — i. e. 
untrustworthiiiess — as the quality which man, during dream or 
hallucination , imagines to exist between his mental fancy and its 
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object. This part is an adaptation of a Madhyamika argumentation 
for the gmyatva oi everything (see M. 11 172 — 173). 

The second part (cf. here book IV section. VTI , A and ibidem 
B sub II) had originally this form; *it is not true that the form 
of the object moulds the mindsttiff and gives it a similar form, 
so that man may conclude, on the ground of the existence of this 
internal shape that an object of a corresponding form exists exter- 
nally; but the object with its form and the percept with its form 
are identical’. In other words: the second part of the argument e 
was originally a refutation of the ‘imposition theory’, teaching the 
external objects imposing their form on the mind-stuff {vijMna) 
of the soul — a theory we may notice, closely resembling the 
idea which an ordinary man, one not trained in philosophical 
thought, possesses concerning the process of perception. According 
to this naive conception consciousness is a kind of looking-glass in 
which the external objects are reflected or a waxen table in which 
the impressions coming from outside, are stamped. 

The refutation of this imposition-theory was perhaps already put 
forward by the Madhyamikas; but they only intended to show the 
unsufticiency of human intellect. 

The argumentation became, however, the basis of the whole 
Yogacara philosophy; the identity of object and percept was then 
more fully explained by the aid of its theory of and jwmyriffe'- 

vijnana. Before entering .upon this dogma (§ 7 n®. 1) I should 
like to insert here a paragraph on the difterent theories of general 
psychology and psychology of perception which have been current 
in Buddhistic philosophy. 

Y b. F sociological and epistemological theories current in 
Fuddhistic systems. 

In this paragraph I shall give a short exposition of some psy- 
chological and epistemological ideas which have been accepted in 
Buddhistic systems, either for a shorter or longer time with more 
or less adherence, but the traces of which will be often found in the 
Brahinanic texts such as the Nyaya-kandalT dealing with Buddhism. 

I. Soul no permanent entity. Soul as a permanent entity 
does not exist. The series of states of consciousness forms the only 
psychical reality. We may distinguish in them two classes: 1. ‘the 
reflections referring to the Bgo’ or those state's of consciousness in 
which the individual feels himself to be the perceiver of the objects, 
to be the thinker of his thoughts A%e.; 2. all other reflections and 
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all perceptions; i.e. those states of consciotisness in which the in- 
dividual becomes aware oF his own moods, desires &c., or of exter- 
nal objects. 

The first class is called that of the alaya-vijMna, a term trans- 
lated by Sylvain Lfivi as ‘sensation du trefond’ ; this notion reminds 
us of the ahmiikum of Brahnianic philosophy. 

In the system of the Vijnanavadins the series oi mjmnm is 
determined hj vamna (M. 11 p. 193), in that of the Sautrantikas 
by the causal influence which the really existing, external objets 
exercise on the soul. 

Refer dices. Qamkara Acarya’s interpretation of Ved. Sutra 
II, '2, 31, Madhava’s Savva-dar^ana-samgraha, Mus. 11 p. 191 — 103. 

3, Perception not preceded by a physical process 
which is transmitted through a medium. In other words-, 
neither do the sense-organs travel through space and grasp 
the objects, nor do the objects themselves send out their influence, 
e:g. in the form of soundwaves; but the objects remaining sepa- 
rated from the body of the. perceiver, exercise a direct influence 
on the internal organ of the perceiver. Thus each most ordinary 
perception may be called a process of telepathy. 

References. Qi'idhara’s Nyaya-kandall p. 33 and the Nyaya- 
ko(?a s.v. prSpya-praha^d-JcUniva. 

3. Existence of vij^dna as mindstiiff There 

exists a kind of mindstviff which is similar to the other elements; 
earth, water &c. The object causes — either through a physical 
medium or through a process described under n°. 2 — a change of 
form in this inindstufiF. 

References. We see traces of this naive conception in 1. the 
vijndna being called a dhdtu just as prthivi, Upas &c. see Kern, 
Manual of Buddhism p. 55 note 3; 3. the imposition theory as 
upheld by the Sautrantikas, see Madhava’s account. 

4. For one moment can the object of our conscious- 
ness be only one. We shall meet this idea again in the Pra- 
eastap5da-bhasya, for the whole theory of the origination of num- 
ber ^), is the result of it. The general idea, however, has been 
.still more restricted by some of the Buddhists; then it may be 
formulated thus; for one moment only one sensation can occur in 
our conseiousmm. This is the radical smlakmmim-vada (theory of 
of concreteness) as coneeived^ by the Madhyamikas. It is in flagrant 
contradiction with the teachings of oUr internal pereeption. . 

1) See here book II obapter- III section I § ^ , i • 
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NOTE. This idea of such a limitation that only one percept 
or concept or sensation may enter mind for one moment, is far spread, 
not only in India, but also in Europe. We find it for instance in 
the beginning of Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft. This does 
not take away the fact of its being totally wrong. In one moment 
a whole thought, nay even a complection of thoughts, for instance 
the contents of a- book, may be in our consciousness, although 
more felt thans clearly perceived. The mutual connection of thoughts, 
and that of concepts, in consciousness does not resemble a river 
in Avhich the drops of water are bordering each other in space 
and pass the same spot in temporal succession. For although in 
psychical matters the factor of time is prominent, yet the relation 
between the psychical contents cannot be described as a mere 
temporal relation. A whole thought is often the contents of our 
consciousness, and remains so for some time, whilst meanwhile 
the notions, contained in it, are placed one after the other, in 
the centrum of our attention. The erroneous idea of one percept 
only existing one moment, is the consequence of a complete 
lack of insight in the importance which the ‘subliminal’ has in con- 
scious life. 

References. See the appendix to the chapter on the Vedanta 
n°. 0 p, 75 and the passage on sphota in the Nyayakandall 268, 
24, translated here in book III. 

5. The explanation of variegated colour. A question, 
often discussed by Buddhists, by the Vai^esika philosopher QuIdhara^) 
and by all writers of syncretic Nyaya-Vaipesika, is the following: 
how is the perception of variegated colour caused? Though many 
of their argumentations may by their subtleness irritate the European 
reader, yet their laying down of this problem, is highly to be 
praised. 

NOTE. In order to show its importance I shall choose here a 
similar example , taken from modern European physiological psycho- 
logy : When we put our hand in water — of the same temperature 
as the surrounding atmosphere — we receive the impression of 
wetness. Now man possesses in his skin only two kinds of nerves, 
nerves sensitive for temperature and those for pressure. Although 
therefore wetness seems to be a simple sensation , it is really a coili- 


1) These two shortcomings of Indian psjcl»ology — its unsufficient understanding of 
the „stream of thought" and its ignorance about the existence of the subliminal — also 
led to the complicated, sj)ho/fl-tlieory of language. 

2) Nyitya-handall p. 30, ' 
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pound of a feeling of cold and a complex of feelings of incessantly 
varying pressure , owing to the great movableness of the liquid. 
Thus. a seemingly simple sensation is based on a very 
complicated form of nerve -excitement. In a similar way 
a speech-sound which is the compound of feelings of touch in the 
tongue-surface , feelings of tension in the muscles and feelings of 
audition, gives ns the impression of being only a simple unity; 
whereas really each of the three compounds mentioned , is again 
a very complicated system of subliminal sensations. 

In Wassiljew’s Buddhismus 275 — 276 (302 — 303), three opinions 
about the origination of variegated colour are mentioned ; 

1. ,,wenn wir etwas Buntfarbiges sehen, werden alle Parben 
desselben so viel ihrer auch sein mogen... in dem zu diesem 
Buntfarbigen umgewandelteu Sinn des Sehens oder in Begriff 
zuruckgestrahlt oder erzeugt. Eben dieses wird auch gleiche Menge 
des Subjects und Objects genannt. 

2. „ Andre sagen auch dass . . . bei der Betrachtung von etwas 
Buntfarbigem , weder die dunkelblaue noch die gelbe, noch die 
ilbrigen Farben sich bei uns darstellen, sondern nur die Buntfar- 
bigkeit und nur diese Form nimint der Sinn des Sehens auf; dieses 
wird die Zertheilung in die Halften eines Eies genannt”. 

3. „Nach Anderii:... wenn man etwas Buntfarbiges sieht, ent- 
steht — wenn auch das Object selbst sich in dnnkelblauer, gelber 
und den iibrigen Farben darstellt, - — in dem Sinn des Sehens den- 
uoch nicht eine solche Menge, sondern es wird nur in der Form 
der Buntfarbigkeit vorgestellt. Dieses wird auch die nnterscliiedlose 
Mannigfaltigkeit genannt”. 

The difference of the second and third opinion wants a short 
explanation. According to the third, which agrees with the one, 
given by modern physiological psychology, the blending of the many 
colours into the one variegated colour, is a subjective, i. e. somato- 
psychical process. According to the second the separate colours are 
themselves changed and blended into one colour, before exercising 
their influence upon the human eye. 

References. See especially Db la Vallee Poussin, Mus. II, 
p. 189 n. III. 

6. A percept is a result of intuition (i. e. the seizing of 
the object by the sense-organs), combined with reflexion, 
in which reflection {adhyaoamyd) remembrance has a predominant 
part. The early discovering of this important psychological prin- 
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ciple, we may notice, does much credit to the acuteness of Indian 
thought. 

References. 1. Sarva-dar^ana-samgraha, Mus. 11 p. 201— 303 
(description of the Vaibha§ika school); 3. SATI9 Candea Vidya- 
BHusAisfA, Mediaeval School of Indian Logic p. 85 § 44 (description 
of Dignaga’s explanation of perception). 3. Pra^astapada-bha^ya 
p.- 186 1. 16 — 19; 4. Nyayakandall, p. 189 1. 13 &c., translated 
here in book 111; 5. Athalye’s notes on the Tarkabha^a, p. 315. 

§ 7. Madhava's description of the 'Sautrfmtihi and 
Vaibhasika schools. 

With reference to Madhava’s description of the Sfuitrantika and 
Vaibha§ika school 1 should like to limit myself to the .following 
points ; 

1. In the dialogue between the Yogacara- and the Sautrantika- 
Buddliist (Mus. II p, 185 — 193) only two points of the five which 
I have distinguished ^) in Madhava’s account of the Yogacara system, 
are considered, namely those termed c (the temporal relation be- 
tween object and percept) and e (the direct proof for the oneness 
between object and percept). The answer to point c runs : „Pobjet, 
mis en contact avec Porgane, possede la qualite d’imprimer sa forme 
a la connaissance qui va etre produite; et il s’en ensuit que cet 
objet possede la qualite de pouvoir etre connu par raisonnement 
{anumana) en raison de la forme [qu’il a] imprirnee [a la connais- 
sance]” [M. II p, 188j. The answer to point e contains inter alia 
the following argumentation: ,,‘L’objet qui est interne apparait 
comme extern e’? Cela est inadmissible car etant pose qn’il n’y a 
pas de choses externes puisqu’elles ne peuvent prendre naissance, 
il est absurde d’etablir la coraparaison 'comme externe’ : quelle per- 
sonne sensee dira jamais: Wasumitra a I’apparence d’un fils de 
femme sterile” [Mus. Il p. 187]. 

3. The explanation of samvdaya (or pratUyasamuipada) [M. II 
p. 197—199] is not an enumeration of the twelve (Kern, 

Manual of Buddhism p. 47), but the distinction of causes into two 
classes [pratyaya and hetu) which might be called ‘transient and 
immanent causes’ or more coiTectly ‘the materials and the succes- 
sive stages in the internal development of things’. Both classes of 
causes lead ultimately to pain {duhkhd) and further only they are 


1^) Here ]). 81 ). 
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asserted to be active iu this world so that the activity of an I^vara 
is here excluded. 

3. According to Madhava’s plan of composition each sect of the 
Buddhists is shown to refute the preceding one; so the Yogacaras 
hold up the existence of self-consciousness (M. II p. 177 sva- 
sammdana) against the Madhyamikas ; the Sautrantikas the existence 
of external things against the Yogacaras. Similarly the Vaibhasikas 
refute the theory of perception, given by the Sautrantikas, 

The last-mentioned school, as we have seen, explains perception 
by the .mposition-theory; Prom the internal form of the vijuma 
we infer the existence of the external thing with its form. The 
Vaibhagikas contradicting this explanation, assert our perception to 
be direct; when our sense-organs grasp the object, then we perceive 
by an immediate process this object. The seizing of the object by 
the organs and its perception are identical. A causal relation be- 
tween the object and a supposed creation of an internal form does 
not exist, neither is therefore perception a kind of inference. 

tM. II p. 200), „Si le connaissable ne pent etre connu que par 
raisonnement , il n’existe aucinie chose qui soit evidente; done il 
n’est point d’appui pour la connaissance de concomitance invariable; 
done il est impossible que le raisonnement enlre en jen”. 

(M. II 206). „Les Vaibha^ikas soutiennent que I'objet [inline] 
est atteint par la connaissance; les Sautrantikas ne veulent pas que 
I’objet du pratyah^a soit exterieur” [in other words the Sautrantikas 
teach that the external object creates by causal influence an internal 
form in the human vijMna\. 

4. Besides a refutation of the imposition -theory we receive, from 
Madhava’s account of the Vaibha?ika school, information conceiming 
the positive belief of this sect about perception (INI. II p. 201). 

This is the theory of the samkalpaka- and nirvikalpaka-jTiana 
(M. II 201 — 203) which has been referred to in the precedent 
paragraph under n°. 6. This theory ivas not restricted to the 
Vaibhasikas; it was accepted by Dignaga. and in general by the 
Yogacaras; by the Brahmanio Naiyayikas, Vai^esikas and Purva- 
miraainsakaa. Of the Buddhists the Sautrantikas too have adopted 
it. This at least beepraes probable froin the description of the sJcandkis, 
Avhich M^dbava gives in the passage dealing with that sect. For 
there (M. II p. 195 ,1) we find the vijnUnaskandha defined as ‘le 
txourapfc des pravriU-<vij%dLnps, et des Ulaya-vijnanad and the samjm- 
lihandho. as, fie courant des [yn'avrtti'-^Dtjnanas, exprimes par les 
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mots ‘vacJies’ &c. (cf. De la Vallee Poussin, ibidem note 133 ). 

Moreover, this distinction between the vague or immediate sen- 
sations and the fully developed and by psychical influences distinct 
percepts, can be very well adapted to the imposition-theory. We 
have only to posit that the external object causes in our conscious- 
ness a vague form which only can be fully developed by the 
influence of associations with latent psychical impressions. 

§ 8. 2^he Study of logic in Jhiddhisvi. 

Ihe conti ibutions of the Buddhists towards the science of logic 
will be expounded in book 11 chapter "VI section 2. 


Vcrimnd. ICon. Aknd. v. W^iensch, N. Eccks. Dl. XVUI. N®, 2. 
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BOOK 11. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SYSTEM. 




PRELIMINARY REMARK. 


Use of the sources and arrangement in the following exposition. 

SuALT, tlie Italian histomn of Indian scientilic philosopliy, has 
followed principally the arrangement of the Indian compositions 
themselves ; thus he discusses successively : the categories in general, 
the category of substance, of quality, of movement, of generality, 
of particularity, of inherence, of negation; only deviating from his 
Indian examples in so far as he has .given separate chapters on 
the theory of causality and on the theory of knowledge at the 
end of his account. 

This order has its advantages and disadvantages. It offers great 
facilities when dealing with the more recent texts of the syncretic. 
Nyaya-Yai?e§ika ; nearly all of which are based on the same scheme 
of composition. But when we have to do with texts such as the 
Vaigesika-Sutra and the Pra^astapada-Bhasya which differ greatly 
from each other in composition, there the advantage, gained by 
SuALi’s method is completely lost. 

But there is a more serious objection. The form, chosen by the 
Indian scholiasts, is anything but praiseworthy. The separate treat- 
ment of substances, then of qualities and lastly of actions (movements) 
instead of a complete discussion of every substance together with 
its characteristic qualities and actions, does not give scientific insight, 
but has only led to worthless, dialectic subtleties. And should we 
still force ourselves to obey the original form of composition , there 
would be the chance of our overlooking interesting thoughts in our 
system through the overwhelming mass of scholastic formalism. 

Therefore, we need a new arrangement, in which according to 
European habits of thoughts, physics, mathematical speculation, 
psychology, logic, ethics, theology, will be chosen as headings. 

But though in this way, I hope to make my subject more inte- 
resting, I do not deny that the adopted scheme presents certain 
drawbacks. So for instance the form of Pra^astapada’s Bhasya is in 
agreement with its aim of giving a full and accurate classification 
and distinction of the categories and their subdivisions; whereas I 
have treated this subject as of secondary importance and bestowed 
on it a single paragraph. 
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As 1 have intimated before, I have limited my study principally 
to Kanada’s Sutra, Pra(;astapada’s Bha§ya and CiTdhara’s Nyaya- 
kandall. Before I entered upon the study of these works, I had to 
make myself acquainted with their methods and aims, as \vell as I 
could, with the help of the easier texts, written in India during 
the last centuries on behalf of elementary instruction, works such 
as: the Tarkabhasa, the TarkakaumudT, the Nyaya-siddhanta-muktavali. 
No doubt, references to these works would have been easy, the 
more so as these texts of the syncretic Nyaya-Vai^esika have often 
been explained in the last years both by Occidental and Indian 
scholars; I think it, however, not desirable to begin a comparison 
of the oldest form of the Vai9e9ika system with its latest outcome, 
and to leave out the historical link between them: the scholastic 
researches of Gangepa. and his immediate followers. And to extend 
my studies already as far as the Tattva-Cintamani, would be a 
hopeless undertaking. 

With reference to my use of the Sutra, Bhasya and Kandall I 
have to make the following remarks. I have put the results of my 
study of the Kandall, in the form of translations of the most im- 
portant fragments. They make the third book of the present work. 
In this book, I have referred to the Kandall only occasionally, 
in those cases where it could be of use for the understandins; of 
the older texts. 

Further, I have as a rule followed in my exposition this order: 
first I have collected all the ^utras which bear upon the subject and 
quoted the translation, given by Nanda Lal Sinha; then I have 
examined, how far this translation is based on the context and drift 
of the sutras themselves and to what extent Qamkara JMi^ra’s inter- 
pretations might have obscured the original meaning. After this I 
have consulted the passages of Pragastapada’s Bhasya, bearing on 
the same subject. If necesary, I shall translate them, otherwise 
merely refer to them. A full translation of the Bha§ya seems super- 
fluous, since this work has been promised by Soali ^). 

Trom what I have said, the relation of my exposition to the 
Sutra- and Bhasya-text will be clear. What Kanada and Pracastapada 
have treated separately under the headings quality and action, will 
be discussed here immediately in connection with the sulistance to 
which they belong.. The subjesct-raatter which Pmgastapada has collec- 
ted under the headings: generality, particularity and inherence, forms 
a part of the next chapter. 


. 1) See Introduzioae p. 32 note. 


CHAPTER L 

GENERAL QUESTIONS OE METAPHYSICS. 


Section 1. 

GENERAL EXPOSITION AND APPRECIATION. 


§ \. Sutras hearing up07i the division of the categories. 

CNanda Lai Sinhia's translation). 

I, 1, 4 The supreme good [results] from. the knowledge, produced 
by a particular dhanna, of the essence of the predicables, 
substance, attribute, action, genus, species and combina- 
tion, by means of their resemblances and differences. 

Or : the supreme goed [results] from [the study of] this 
treatise or system , produced by a particular virtue , which 
teaches the knowledge &c. 

5 Earth, water, lire, air, ether, time, space, self and mind 
[are] the only substances. 

6 Attributes are colour, taste, smell and touch, numbers, 
measures, separateness, conjunction and disjunction, prio- 
rity and posteriority, understandings, pleasure and pain, 
desire and aversion and volitions. 

7 Throwing upwards, throwing downwards, contraction, 
expansion and motion are actions. 

§ ’1. Quotations from Nanda Lai Sin ha's Jppendiv B 
(containmg extracts from CandrakUtita larkalamkard s notes) I- 

To siitra I, 1, „Dharma presents two aspects, that is, under 
the characteristic of pravrtU or wordiy activity, and the characte- 
ristic of nivrtti or withdrawal fro»n wordiy activity. Of these dharma, 
characterised by nwriti brings forth tattva-jnand or knowledge of 
truths, by rueans; of re, raoval of sins and other blemishes .. . The 
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separate enumeration di samMya &c. is unnecessary on account of 
their non-divergence; for samanya &g., falling, as they do, within 
substance &c. do not differ from the latter. Their separate mention, 
however, is justified on the possibility of difference in the mode 
of treatment, adopted by the author. Systems, differing in their 
methods are thaught for the benefit of embodied souls, differing 
from one another. This is, then, the Vaigesika system, of which 
the distinctive features are samatiya &c.. . . Accordingly, this system 
is enabled to stand apart by means gI samanya and the other pre- 
dicables, and so it is called the Vaige§ika system, , . 

„8smSnya means possession of similarity... Doubt and error 
arise from [observation of] samanya and from non-observation of 
m(^e^a or [distinctive] peculiarity ... False cognition , again , is the 
root of all suffering. It is for this reason that sanumya has been 
separately mentioned. 

„Figeya IB that by which a thing is reduced to itself. False cog- 
nition which springs from [observation only of] the common pro- 
perty is corrected by the observation of the distinctive property; 
whence arises correct knowledge which is called tattua-jnana . . . 
For this reason vigesa is separately mentioned, although it is included 
in substance &c. If again it is a single reality that, being deter- 
mined in ])articular ways , comes to be used as samanya and vi^.esa, 
then it falls within [the class of] attributes. Or, if these are mere 
technical names, then they are not additional predicables. 

■ „8amavay a means complete approximation, i. e. identification; as 
has been said ‘samaoaya is inseparable existence’ . . . samavaya is 
an attribute which is the counter-opposite of separateness, either 
characterised as plurality or characterised as difference in kind. It 
inheres in substance, and does not possess attribute; nor is it a 
form of action. Now, birth means a particular conjunction [of the 
self] with the body, the senses and the feelings. Thereafter the 
Jlva errs that the self has no separate existence from the body &c. 
ill consequence of which a person transmigrates and suffers a mul- 
titude of pains and on the cessation of which he is liberated, the 
stream of sufferings being dried up. Hence samavaya, though 
included in attribute, is sepately mentioned. . . 

„The supreme good results from knowledge of truth about the 
self, &c. while knowledge of truth about the rest is auxiliary to it. 
False knowledge about the self &c. is of various kinds, e.g. the 
sense of non-ego in the ego, the sense of ego in the non-ego.” 

Ibidem p. II note to I, 1, 5; „Cani)eakanta Tarkalamkaiia 
observes; the separate mention of time and space is intended to 
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indicate the difference in the uses of these terms according to the 
difference of the effects. Akaga, though, it is one, still admits of 
a variety of names and uses, according to the difference of effects. 
It is not that time and space are essentially different objects from 
aMga, ether.” 

§ JnnotaUons to sUtras /, 1, 4—7 and to Nanda Lai Sinha’s 

translations. 

I, 1, 4 is considered by Bodas (J.R..A.S. Bombay Br; vol XIX 
p, 339) as not authentic. „This sutm ... most probably later in- 
terpolation. . . . Besides it is very awkwardly worded, if not posi- 
tively ungrammatical. ... According to the Kiranavali this passage of 
the Pragastapada-bhasya [scil. PraQ. Bh. book 1 chapter 1 V ^ & 3] 
explains only the first three sutras of Kanada which implies that 
the fourth sutra quoted was unknown to the scholiast”. *) Accord- 
ing to my opinion Udayana intends only to say that paragraph 3 
refers to sutra 1, I, 1—3, but he does not mean to comnaent 
on paragraphs 2 and 3 together. For it is quite out of the ques- 
tion to suppose that V.S. 1, 1, 4 containing the important enun- 
ciation of the categories was lacking not only in Pra9A8TAPada’s, 
but even in (palDHABA’s and Udayana’s time. 

Though I believe Pragastapada to have known the four first 
sutras in the form in which they are now preserved, still in accor- 
dance with my introduction I uphold the idea that sutra 1,1,4 has 
only gradually got its present redaction. So sadliamvya was originally 
the same as samanya, and vaidharmya the same as vigesa and more- 
over only three categories were distinguished : dravya, guna and 
harnian (Cf. V, S, VIII, 2* 3). In those days the sutra might 
have run for instance : ,Aravyagunakar7nanam padartkanani sama- 
nyavigesohhyam tattvajnanan nih.gr eyasani'. I am inclined to believe 
that and the sutras I, 1, 1 — 3 and the expression Aharinavigesa- 
prasutad’ in sutra 4 are of later origin than the rest of sutra 4. 

With reference to Nanda Lal Sinha’s translation I should like 
to remark that I myself am accustomed to use the expressions : 
categories, quality, generality, pecnliarity (or difference) and inhe- 
rence , instead of those chosen by Nanda Lal Sinha : predicables , 
attribute, genus, species and combination. The signification of 

1) The passage referred to by Bodas occurs, on p. 13 of the Benares-edition of this 
work (1885) at the end qi the cpmnaeiits on Pra^astapSda-bha^ya book I chapter 1 § 3. 

2) Cf. here p. 12; p, i8; p. 21 § 3, 

‘ 8) Cf. NylEya-sutra'-I/ 1, -i. ’ ' ^ j 
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samawya is not yet fixed in the sutra, sometimes preserving the 
old meaning: resemblance, generality, sometimes approaching the 
notion of genus. A similar remark applies to vige^a. For smmvaya 
cf. here Introduction p. 12. 

I, 1, 5. The translation of akaga by ether is very misleading, 
has nothing in common either with the Greek notion of 
or with the notion of ether, as conceived by modern European 
physics. It is „space as the medium through which sound is trans- 
mitted”, I have called it ‘physical space’ in order to distinguish it from 
dig, i.e. space regarded with reference to direction, termed by me 
‘mathematical space’. 

I, 1, 6. In my translation of parwiana I use without discrimi- 
nation the terms : measure or extension ; for bvddhi I have chosen 
as translations: intellection or cognition. 

1,1, 7. I cannot agree with the explanation of the five kinds 
of movements which was given by Athalye. (See his notes on tjbe 
Tarkasamgraha and here book 11 chapter III), 

§ 4. CriUcim on the notes of Candrahanta Tarkalamkura. 

Although Candrakanta TarkAlamkaba’s edition of the Vaicegika 
Darcana is highly praised by Jacobi (in his article on Indian Logic), 
I must confess that I was not favourably impressed by the extracts 
which Nanda Lal Sinha has given from this editor’s comments, I 
considered therefore a full study of this work unnecessary. His notes 
have the same tendency as shown by older Indian commentaries. 
These scholars instead of explaining what needs explanation- seem to 
consider it their task to put in the text their own thoughts as far 
as possible. They remain theologians and philology is not to be 
expected from them. Typical in this respect are: the mentioning of 
doubt and error, false knowledge and suffering on account of the 
terra samanya, of tattvajnana on account of vige^a-, of the I’elation 
between body and soul on account of samavaya. 

Candrakanta Tarkalamkara’s opinion, according to which mathe- 
matical space, time and physical space are considered by the Vai- 
Ce§ikas to: be really one and only by appearance several , is not based 
on any sutra and is explicitly contradicted by the Bha?ya. 

^ 5. Appreciation of the table of cateyories in the Vaige^ika system. 

Although the composition of the Vai^.-Sttra is, far from clear and 
elegant, yet the classification of categories, rjwhiqh it has given, 
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deserves the highest praise. To prove this, I cannot do better than 
take a cjuotation from the Logic of Cna. Sigwart, in which this 
European scholar of the nineteenth century tries to delineate the most 
general rubrics of the human notions. This quotation runs as follows; 

,,Was wir uns vorstellen und was als Subject oder Pradicat oder 
Teil des Subjects und Pradicats in unsere Urteile einzugehen ver- 
mag, sind: 

I. Dinge, ihre Eigenschaften und Tatigkeiten, mit deren Modi- 

filcationen ; * 

II. Relationen der Dinge, ihrer Eigenschaften und Tatigkeiten, 
und zwar teils raumliche und zeitliche, teils logische, teils causale, 
teils modale.” 

The Vai^egika table ditfers from Sigwart’s classification : in taking 
the spacial and temporal relations as qualities (belonging to the 
second group) ; in not mentioning the causal relation in the enun- 
ciation, though much attention is paid to it in the system itself; 
in treating number as a quality, although just like generality, 
particularity and inherence, it is a relation resulting from human 
comparison; in not distinguishing modality as a separate category. 
Another ditference is this that the Tai^^sika system takes the cate- 
gory ‘action’ in a much narrower sense than Sigwart. But the 
proposition of the Vai9esikas asserting that qualities and actions 
have no qualities and the formula, chosen by Sigwart, that quali- 
ties and actions possess modifications, are probably to be taken as 
expressions of the same thought. 

The great resemblance in both classifications has its foundation 
in their origin. They are based , just as well as the Aristotelian table 
of ten categories 1) , on the properties of the human language. 
Eor, when taking, into consideration the typical and most original 
meanings of the word-classes, we are allowed to say that substan- 
tives, adjectives, verbs and particles respectively denote things, 
qualities, actions and relations. And this holds true, though a more 
developed form of language possesses substantives which denote 
qualities, relations or actions as well as objects. The adjectives are 
an exception — and apparently an original one — to this general 
rule, in as far as several relations, of number, distance, time, rank, 
must always have been expressed by attributive words. So it is 
quite natural, that these relations are considered as qualities by 
the Vaigesika system. , / , 

1) Deusse?;, Allgemeitie (resphichte il^ . PbUospphie I, 3, p. 3r)9 also refei: to Plato 
p. 2!54 C and Plotinus VI, 1-— 3, wliere fire categories are accepted: olirtet, cT&ni and 
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A semasiological. classification of the verbs will show in the 
clearest way, how the Yaige^ika conception of action (namely as 
movement or cause of movement) is related towards the signification 
of this part of speech in general. Although such a table, as far as 
I know, has never been constructed , nevertheless it would have 
been useful for grammatical spec illation. For the system of the 
eases of any language cannot be explained without an understan- 
ding of the relations which may occur between noun and verb. 
And this again requires a division of the verbs under a few headings, 
according to their meaning. Fhe following classification is given as 
an attempt in this direction and at the same time as a basis for 
my further discussion on the Vai 9 e§ika categories. 

Classification of verbs. 

I. Verbs which describe the* world in general. 

1. intransitives of general description. 

a. verbs of rest or movement. 

h. verbs of (qualitative) state and change. 

2. transitives of general description (conveying an idea of 
causality). 

a. verbs which express an influence on the rest or 
movement of neighbouring objects. 
h. verbs which express an influence on the (qualitative) 
state or change of these things. 

II. Verbs of description of mental states and processes. 

1. verbs of the physical processes which cause mental. states. 

2. verbs of the psychical states and processes themselves. 

3. verbs of human actions (& sociological verbs). 

III. Verbs of abs.traet relations. 

1. verbs expressing relations which result from human com- 

2. verbs of temporal relations. 

3. verbs of causal relations. 

4. verbs of modal relations. 

If we accept as a principle that the main categories may be 
found by taking the most typical meanings of the word-classes, our 
group III, the abstract relations, falls out. The same remark holds 
good to a certain e.xtent for groups I, 2; II, 1 and II, 3, as 
implying an idea of causality. So three classes of meanings remain ; 
first rest and movement, secondly qualitative physical state and 
change, thirdly psychical state and process. Rest, physical and psy- 
chical state may be left out again, as we had better take them as 
qualities or relations. 
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It folio virs from the enunciation which Kanada gives of action 
in V.S, I, 1, 7, that he limits this category to physical movement 
and its causation; only the fixing of the attention in external per- 
ception and reflection is explained by him as a movement of an 
internal organ (manas). But all other psychical processes and further 
all physical changes without exception are taken by him as qualities. 

§ 6. Sutras hearing on the notion "harman' specially. 

{Nanda Lai Sinha's translation.) 

A. II, 2, 25 The resemblance [of sound], although it is an attri- 

bute, with actions, consists in its speedy destruction. 

B. V, 1, 1 Action in hand [is produced] by means of conjunction 

with, and volition^ of the soul. 

2 And from conjunction with the hand a similar action 
appears in the pestle. 

3 In the action , produced in the pestle &c. by impact, 
conjunction with the hand is not a cause, because of 
the absence [of volition]. 

4 In the case of action in the hand, conjunction with 
the soul [is not a cause]. 

5 The action [i. e. upward motion] in the hand is from 
impact and from CQuj unction with the pestle. 

6 Action of the body and its members is also from 
conjunction with the hand. 

V, 2, 21 Space, time and also ether are inactive, because of 
their difference from that which possesses activity. 

VI, 2, 16 [It has been] declared that the actions of the soul 
taking place, salvation [results]. 

NOTE. Nanda Lal Sinha’s appendix B does not contain any 
notes on these stltras. 

§ 1. The notions qualitative change and action, compared. 

Explanation of the sUtra, quoted in \ 6 sub A. 

That qualitative changes are not to be considered as actions, is 
explicitly staded by Kanada in V.S. II, 2, 25, to which Oamkaka 
Mirra’s commentary (in Nanda Lal Sinha’s translation) runs thus: 

„If it is said: that as it speedily disappears like throwing up- 
wards &c., therefore, sound is an action; so he says: ‘The resem- 
blance’ &c. . . . Apavarga means speedy destruction. And this, even 
in the case of attribute-ness, is dependent upon the incidence of a 
rapidly appearing destroyer, in the same way os duality &c. are. 
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This constitutes only its resemblance to actions and not its action- 
iiess. The quality of undergoing rapid destruction which you [i. e. 
the objector] advance as an argurnent, is not one-pointed , i. e. multi- 
farious, because it is found in duality, knowledge, pleasure, pain, 
as well. This is the import.” 

The passage requires some explanation. 

The sutra which I have quoted is a part of a discussion on 
physical space (aka^a) and sound. Tlie Vai^esikas teach that sound 
is only a quality of (physical) space, and not for instance of a musi- 
cal instrument, in which only conjunctions and disjunctions take 
place. These movements produce a quality sound — and not a 
vibration of molecules, as an European scientist would say — in 
the immediately surrounding space. This quality; sound, spreads itself 
gradually through space in the same way as the waves do over the 
water. But its duration is only momentary at every spot of its 
course, For this reason the opponent in the IJpaskara says; ,,If 
it is said : that as it speedily disappears ... , sound is an action.” 

The defendent in his answer compares sound first to „duality”, 
afterwards to qualities of the soul: intellections, pleasure and pain. 
The first comparison will get fully clear in the chapter on Mathe- 
matical Notions. Eor the present I shall merely state that numbers 
are not thought of as real and intrinsic qualities of objects, but 
as only momentarily inherent in them and creations of the human 
mind — or to follow the Vai^e^iika-systera more closely — of the- 
human soul {dtma7i). Certain qualities of this soul namely 'intellec- 
tions’ of numbers, of the number two &c., cause the existence 
of the correspondent numerical quality in the objective world. Just 
as the intellection in the soul is considered only to exist three 
moments , so is the quality in the objects destroyed after three 
ksanas. This destruction of number in the objects is effectuated 
by processes — i.e. new qualities — in the soul in a similar way 
as the production was brought about. 

The meaning of this strange theory will he afterwards examined, 
for the present I only intend to prove that action, i.e. movement, 
is sharply distinguished from transient ([uality, and consec[uently 
from qualitative physical change. 

\ 8. The notions Psychical Qu-ality and Action, compared. 

Explanation of the sutras, quoted in § 0 sub B. 

The proposition that soul reveals qualities and not actions seems 
to be less strictly adhered to. It is clear that confusion has arisen 
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between the popular meaning of the word action and its technical 
signification, accepted by the school. The stitras which bear (or 
may be explained as bearing) upon our subject, are V, 1, 6; V, 
3, 31; VI, 3, 16. 

Gough formerly translated V, 1, 6; „Action of the soul is also 
from conjunction with the hand”. Cajvikara Mi^ra gives as expla- 
nation: atma-gabdah gariramymapara vpaeUrat, which was trans- 
lated by Gough: y,The term soul tropically signifies a portion of 
the body”. It is impossible for such a forced interpretation to be 
true, at least if we accept Gough’s translation. But we may 
make it more' reasonable by taking atman as a pronoun and 
translating; „ Action of oneself is also from conjunction with the 
hand” (and the comments ;) „The woTd oneself tropically signifies 
a portion of the body [or : the body and its members, if one prefers 
to take ganravdyam as a dvandva]”. 

1 should like however to propose another explanation of the 
sutra, for which purpose it will be necessary to consider the whole 
passage in which the sutra occurs, beginning from V.S. V, 1, 1, 
For the first five sutras I can accept without any change the trans- 
lation which Nanda Lal Sinha has given of them. 

The sutrakara describes in this place what is happening when a 
person is using a pestle. The first movement downwards is caused 
.by volition of the soul (sutra 1 & 3); the movement upwards resulta 
from impact with the mortar (sutra 3, 4, 5); when pestle and hand 
have again reached the state of rest, then a volition of the soul 
arises, for hand and soul are mutually connected, (which connection 
implies that the resting of the hand is perceived by soul). 

If we accept this interpretation of the sutra: „ action of the soul 
is also from conjunction with the hand”, then the word might 
refer f. i. to the wish {icchd) of grinding the corns in the mortar. 

One might be inclined to take ca V.S. V, 3, 31 in the meaning 
of ‘and’; the commentators, however, interpret it as ‘also’; f. i. 
Qarnkara Micra caMrud rdmasamyrahaJt, — i. e,: the word ‘also’ 
implies the addition of soul. (Of. Pra^astapada-bhasya p. 31 Vizian. 
edition). 

The translation of VI, 3, 16, given by Nanda Lal Sinha, is in 
accordance with the Upaskara, where we find the gloss: dttnahar- 
masu satsu. We may, however, explain this sutra as a reference to 
V, 3, 18, then its translation would ruiif „mokga has been explained 
in [our discussion ' of] the movements (actions) of the soul.” ’^) 

1) Ct book IT cboipier IV section 3 I 8C. ' 

Vei-liand. Koo. Akad- y. Wetensch, N. RpesM, W. XVIII N®. 
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Moreover we need not take the former member of the compound 
atmakarmasu as standing in the relation of a subjective genitive to 
harman\ we are free to assign to it the meaning of a. nimitia- 
mptaml\ in this case the translation would run; ^Emancipation is 
declared as dependent on the actions in behalf of the soul”, i. e.: 
on the actions, such as hearing and meditation , which lead to the 
right conception of soul. 

The conclusion of our examination of ' the three mentioned siitras 
may be, that it is not quite certain that Kanada has always strictly 
adhered to the idea of the soul being without actions. 

Karman therefore never signifies qualitative physical change and 
seldom, denotes any psychical state or process. Erom this, however, 
arises a certain lack in the table of categories, in as far as there 
is no sufficient distinction between the notions 'quality’ and ‘quali- 
tative change^ f. i. the yellow colour of wax and the melting of 
wax above a fire. The original shortcoming of their table led the 
Vaigesikas to asatkarya-vada, the, doctrine that a product 

(f, i. a pot) is not identical with its material (clay), i) This denial 
of identity, however, only concerns the qualities of the product 
and the material, but has no reference to their constituent atoms. 
This asatkarya~mda enabled the Vaigesikas to describe a qualitative 
change, f, i. the melting of wax, as an anterior non-existence of fluidity 
and a posterior existence of this quality through the influence of fire. 

I cannot therefore accept Hatsdt’s theory that the 
of the Vai?esikas should be contradictory to their theorem of the 
eternity of the atoms, and consequently I am obliged to deny his 
conclusion that this contradiction should prove the Buddhistic origin 
of the Vai^esika-system. 

Though the limiting of the term karman to movement is a weak 
point in the table of categories, yet this classification as a whole 
highly deserves our praise. But a final appreciation of it must depend 
on the question, whether the general categories may be derived 
from grammar, or from another source, f. i. from an analysis of 
scientific reasoning or from psychology. 

^ 9. The Traqastapada-hha^ya on the classification of categories 
and the notion of karman. 

With reference to the Prag, Bhasya we have to state that karman 
is here strictly limited to the movement of the physical bodies and 
atoms, and the movement qf the internal organ. 

1) Cf. p. 29, § 2. 
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For in the first place the absence of movement in soul is clearly 
implied in Bha§ya book II chapter 1^4 (see here book IV section 
IV table B n°. 4). 

In the second place a parallel to V.S. V, 1, 6 is lacking in 
the Bha§ya. The two references in Dvivedin’s accordance (see 
here book IV section V) are valueless. On the other hand Bhasya 
book IV § 9 (edition p. 297) omits entirely the atmakarman. 

V.S. VI, 2, 16 is compared by Dvivedin with Bha§ya book III 
chapter 2 § 58 (edition p. 281). We find here i. a. the expression: 
„nirhljasyaimanah gariradinivrttiJi’, i. e. ‘the abstainment of the 
germless soul from body &;c.’ So we see here again the careful 
avoiding of the expression atmakarman. 


Section 2. 

DISCUSSION ON SOME OF THE CATEGORIES IN DETAIL. 


^ 1. Sutras hearing upon the categories: Samanya, Vi<}e^a, Bliava, 

Ahkava, Samavaya (Nanda Lai Sinhas Translation). 

A. Sutras, on samanya, vi^esa, hhava. 

I, 2, 3 The notions genus and species are relative to understanding. 

4 Existence, being the cause of assimilation only, is only a 
genus. 

5 Substance-ness, attribute-ness and action-ness are both genera 
and species. 

6 [The statement of genus and species has been made] with 
the exception of the final species. 

7 Existence is that to which are due [the belief and usage,] 
namely ‘[It is] existent’ in respect to substance, attribute 
and action. 

8 Existence is a different object from substance, attribute 
and action. 

9 And as it exists in attributes and actions, therefore it is 
neither attribute nor action., 

10 [Existence is different from substance, attribute and action] 
also by reason of the absence of genus-species in it. 

1) BhSsya HI chiipteT I . §,25 and pi ckap^ n ,§lp. . 
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I, 2, 11 Substance-ness }ias been explained by means of its 
containing more than one substance. 

12 [Substaiice-ness is distinct from substance, attribute' and 
action] also by reason of the absence of genera-species in it. 

13 [That attribute-ness is distinct from substance, attri- 
bute and action] is explained from its existence in 
attributes. 

14 [A.ttribute-ne8s is distinct from substance, attribute and 
action] also by reason of the absense ofgenera-speciesinit. 

15 [That] . action-ness [is distinct from substance, attribute 
and action] is explained from its existence in actions. 

16 [Action-ness is distinct from substance, attribute and 
action] also by reason of the absence ofgenera-speciesinit. 

17 Existence is one, because of the uniformity of the 
mark, viz. that it is existent and because of the absence 
of any distinguishing mark. 

JB. Sutras, on ahJiava. 

‘IX, 1, 1 In consequence of the non-application of action and 
attribute [to it], [an effect is] non-existent prior [to 
its production], 

2 The existent becomes non-existent. 

3 [The existent is] a different object [from the non- 
existent], inasmuch as action and attribute cannot be 
predicated of the non-existent. 

4 The existent also is non-existent. 

5 And that which is. a different non-existent from these, 
is [absolutely] non-existent. 

<7. Sutras on samavaya. 

VII, 2, 26 That is combination^), by virtue of which [arises the 
intuition] in the form of ‘This is here’, with regard 
to effect and cause, 

27 The negation of substance-ness and attribute-ness [in 

: V s * combination] is explained by existence. 

28 The unity [of combination , is explained] by existence. 

^ 2. Quo ta Hons from Nanda Lai Smhas A^endiw B , p. IJI. 

A. „CandrakXnta Taukala]p:Xra explains I, 2, 8 thus: Existence 
is a different object from substance, attribute and action. Substance, 

r) I prefer to translate $amtii;VWya ty ‘inherency’ of the translation ‘corahina- 

tion’, given by Kakda Lal SiKHA, ct here p! 1?. Similary I should prefer to trait^ate 
samai'a 2 /«-/iflJ’rt»?a, not by, ‘comWnatJve caoie’j hut h^ ‘yhiarentml causeV ' , 
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attribute and actions are called objects (VIII, 2, 3), Existence is, 
therefore, included amongst them. But it is not contained in the 
ascertained classes of substance, attribute and action. Hence it is 
said to be a different object from them (the known classes).” 

Ibidem: „He reads I, 2,17 with the omission of the wovA linffa 
in mge^alingabJiavht.” 

B. Ibidem p. VI: „He interprets IX, I, 2 and 3 to mean that 
whatever is non-existent prior to its appearance as an effect, is 
non-existent only by the nature of an effect, but is really existent 
at the time by the nature of a cause, and that, therefore, it is 
essentially different from absolute non-existence.” 

C. Ibidem: „He interprets VII, 2, 28 to mean that combination 
is proved to be an attribute in the same way as existence and further 
that like existence, combination also is produced by itself, i. e. 
does not depend upon any other combination for its production.” 

§ 3. Baoplanation of these sutras. 

A, The second ahnika (I, 2) of the Vai^e^ika Sutra treats of 
samanya and vi<}e^a with the exception of the two first sutras which 
belong in contents to the first ahnika. 

The sutras I, 2, 3 — 17 can be divided into four groups-, a, on 
generality and peculiarity themselves 3 — 6 ; on existence 7-— 10; 
c. on drmyatva, gunatva and karmatva 11-^16; d, on the oneness 
of existence {bhava) 17. 

In sutra I, 2, 3 samanya and are declared to be subjec- 

tive categories, in comparison with the first three, objective, cate- 
gories (cf. I, 2, 7). 

In sutra 4 anttvrUi been translated by Nanda Lal Sinha as 
assimilation; I myself prefer the rendering: agreement, accordance. 

In sutra 5 drauyatva is called a species in comparison with bhava, 
but a genus with reference to 

For sutra 6 we find two explanations in the Upaskara (see transl. 
p, 45 and Bibl. Ind. edition p. 58) „Ante ‘vasane hhavantlty antya, 
yato na vyavarttahantaram astlty aedryah; utpadavindgayor ante 
'vasdne bhavanUty antya nityaSravydni tepi bhavanty antya vigesd 
Hi vrttikrtah. By the title aparya often Udayana-acArya is meant: 
in his Kiranavall (Benares edition p. 24,, ip the comments on Pra?. 
Bhasya I ch. 2 § 6 ) we rea.d: „Ke te ^ntyd? ante 'vasdne bhavanti 
santiti ydvat; yebhyo ‘pare vige^d m sanUty miJia.K\ As mentioned 
in my introduction ^) the Vrttikrt to whom ^aj^KAea M 19 RA refers, 

1) p. 35 JK). 8 p. 37. 
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has not yet been identified. Now it is interesting to notice that 
in the Pra?astapada-bhasya itself both interpetations are contained 
(see the explanation of the sixth book which I have given in § 5 
of this chapter). 

Returning to the sutra itself we cannot fail to notice that the 
Indian interpretations of this sutra, as bearing on atomism, is not 
the only one possible. In sutra 4 is stated to be a mere 

genus; in sutra 5 dravyatoa, gmiatva are called genera- 

species; one would expect as import of sutra 6: in the same way 
as dravyatva, as a species, is contained in the genus bhava and 
in 'its turn contains the species &c., so I'S, prtMvUva 

a species of the genus dravyatva, hxii contains as genus the species 
pa^anatva &c.; and so we may continue the series until we arrive 
at the ultimate species, i. e.:. . . the individuals. 

It is clear that the traditional interpretation is based on a logical 
fault; in stead of distinguishing the notion of containing which 
applies to genus and species from the notion of containing which 
applies to part and whole, the Vaipe^ikas, confusing these two 
notions, did not consider the individual things, with their individual 
arrangements of qualities and relations to the surrounding world, as 
the terminus in the series genus-species; but conceived the qualities 
of the atoms as such. 

We are not sure whether the Sutrakrt has already made this 
logical mistake; at all events, even if he has done so, these 
»ika--gnnm atoms would have been brought in so parenthiti- 

cally, that, when comparing this with the importance attached to 
the method of characterisation {vaidharmga- or vicesa-nirupana) we 
can no longer doubt about the origin of the name Vaicesika Dargana. 

Sutra 8 needs no explanation. ‘Object’ here is the translation, 
chosen by Nanda Lai Sinha for padartha (category, object of a 
categorial notion). 

Sutra 9 suggests the question why are only qualities and actions 
mentioned? I should like to propose the following ansAver; the 
Sutrakrt did not expect a confusion between existence and dravga- 
toa, but only between existence and the other two categories; for 
we see in language the participle sat used in the same way as 
e. g. the adjective ^uMa and the yerbnra finitUrn bhavati as gacchati. 

The comments on sutra 10 given by <Qainkara Mi^ra and trans- 
lated by Nanda Lai Sipha p. 47, may be paraphrased: the notion 
of the class ‘existence’ is different from the notions of the species 
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‘substance’, ‘quality’ and ‘action’ in as far as the term ‘existence’ 
lias not the same ,, connotation” as the term ‘substance’ &c. 

The translation of the stitras 11 — 16, given by Nanda Lai Sinha, 
does not seem to me satisfactory. The sutra 13 and 15 are parallel 
to sutra 11; thus f. i. gune^xi bhavat axiekagHxjavattvena. 

Further the sutras 12, 14 and 16 are not only verbally identical 
vrith I, 3, 10, but also parallel to it in signification. Dravyatva, 
gmiatva and karmatva are here the classes {sumanyani) and 
‘prthwitca &c. the species or sub-generalities {yamanya~mgeqalk). 
So vi’e arrive at the following translation e. g. for the sutras 
12—14: 

12. [Substance-ness is distinct from earth-ness, water-ness, fire- 
ness &C.J similarly by reason of its not being a sub-generality 
fi, e. by reason of different connotation, when compared with its 
species]. 

18. [Quality-iiess] has been explained by its existence [i. e. inhe- 
rence] in [several] qualities. 

14. [Quality-ness is distinct from colour-n ess, smell-nes &c.j simi- 
larly by reason of its not being a sub-generality. 

With reference to sutra I, 2, 17 we may notice that Pra^as- 
tapSda in a parallel passage (Bha§ya book V § 2) reads 
vigemd'\ and „vige^alaJc^anabhavacca’ ■, from this we must not con- 
clude that the sutra had .another redaction in Prapastapada’s time, 
but only that this commentator rightly considered linga to have 
here the original, wider meaning of property, and not yet the 
technical meaning of hetu (i. e. inferential mark, or probans). 

B. The passage IX, 1 , 1 — 5 demands several annotations. 

In the first place we must notice that these sutras occur in a 
discussion on perception , whilst abham is mentioned in the Bhasya 
intentionally in connection with inference. This discordance is 
really of slight importance. For perception — in 'the ordinary 
sense of the word, i. e. the savikalpakam vijnanam of the Bud- 
dhists — and argumentation are both very complicated processes 
having many factors in common. Thus for instance we find in both 
the application of relational notions. One of these is the notion of 
existence, by Avhich an object receives its place and importance 
in the totality of the real , whereas by the notion of non-existence 
the possession of such a place in objective reality is denied to an 
object of our .thought. Thus although abham is mentioned by 


q Cf. the compounds formed of a noun-predicate and ~blma , Speyer , Sanskrit 
Syntax § f- ' 
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Pra^astapada under the heading xA anwniana, still it is occasionally 
said in his paragraph on pratyak^a (Bha§ya book III chapter II 
§31 p. 187 1. 5) that a thing is seen to be existent. 

According to the Upaskara sutra IX, 1, 3 refers to dhvama or 
posterior non-existence; this interpretation is in complete accordance 
with the meaning of sutra I. Both formulate the matharya-vada 
of the Vaigesikas, a theory which means: that the aggregates 
{amyavini) must be called transient in as far as the change in their 
qualities and movements is concerned, but not with reference to 
the ultimate atoms of which they are composed. The difference 
therefore between the Vaigegika asatMrya~vada and the Samkhyin 
satMrya-vada is more a question of words, than a variance in 
ideas. 

The argument, given in sutra I for the legitimacy of the notion 
pragobJidva, is applied mutatis mutandis to the notion dhvama m 
sutra 3. As we may notice, in these three first siitras the non- 
existence is merely applied to substances. 

Sutra 4 which in formulation is nearly identical with 

sutra 2, is explained by the Upaskara as referring to mutual or 
reciprocal non-existence {anyonyabhSva) and is illustrated by the 
examples: ‘asann agvo gavUimanM' i. e. ‘the horse is non-existent 
by the nature of a , ‘asan yaur agvatmana^ ; or in other for- 
ra ulation : ■ ‘anagvo gaul/ , ‘a cow is a not-horse' ; agaur agvah, 

Sutra 5 is no less enigmatic than sutra 4. Qamkara Migra explains 
it as follows (Bibl. Ind.; edition p. 377): 

„afah === pUrvoktadahMvadrayad 
y ad any ad mat, 

tad amt = tad atyanfasattvam.” 

According to this explanation the most important notion of the 
whole sutra; atyanta (absolute) would be merely implied. 

Not only are the sutra IX, 1 , 1 — 5 — which according to 
Oamkara Migra distinguish four forms or abhava-. prior non-existence, 
posterior non-existence, mutual non-existence (i. e. difference of 
notions) and absolute non-existence — of a very enigmatic form, 
but they are nearly totally ignored in the Pragastapada-bhasya. i) On 
the other hand palDHARA mentions the distinction of the four forms 
of abhava in the NySya-kandall, p. 330, and C^ivabitya in his Sapta- 
padarthi and all writer? of the syncretic Nyaya-Vaige§ika attach much 
importance to this ^z^4sSa«:4heQry. . In chapter V section 1, dealing with 
perception I shall try to find an answer; to the question; how much 
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authenticity we can accredit to the verbal tradition of the text 
(in the passage IX, 1, 1—5) and Qamkara Mirra’s interpre- 
tation. 

Here I should like to limit myself to showing the insufficiency 
of this ahhava-^&oxj . Ahbava, mmdy, is a composite relational 
notion, containing the notions of negation and existence. Negation, 
however, can be applied to all kinds of relations and not only to 
identity and existence, as supposed by Qrldhara and his followers. 
Therefore if in any way a complete classification of its use were 
needed, then the one, given by the Vai^egikas, would be quite 
insufficient. They evidently reasoned as follows: non-existence or 

negation — these two notions were for them identical — can be 

applied either to one object or to two. In the former case the 

non-existence of the object may refer to all times (absolute non- 
existence), or to the time before the production (prior non-existence) 
or to the time after the annihilation (posterior non-existence). Secondly 
the non-existence with reference to the relation of one thing to 

another means the non-existence of their identity. 

The classification, thus obtained, is far from exhaustive; and this 
whole «i5/i«y<z*theory has led in syncretic Nyaya-Vai 9 e 9 ika to that 
needless complication and' biilkiness of expression which make its 
study a torment to the European, reader. For its technical language 
has not been limited to a predilection for such terms 'as abhava, 
anagva &c. , but the relation between bbava and abhava was again 
considered a special case of i. e. ,,the fitness of one 

object of thought for enabling us to have an idea about something 
else which cannot be conceived of, independently of it” (see Ghate’s 
note on n°. 73 of the Saptapadarthi). 

C. Passage VII, 2, 26 — 28, although short, is still very inte- 
resting. As we have noticed before, the discussion oi samavaya\\s& 
been placed by the Sutra-redactor next to the explanation of the 
second group of qualities, which bear on physical as well as on 
psychical matters. This arrangement is logical enough, although 
deviating from the uddega. 

In the definition of minavaya (sutra 26) we have to notice in 
the first place its vagueness. ‘Ihedam' forms in its enigmatic form 
a companion to the definition 'a»yedavi of laingiJcam jTianam (infe- 
rential knowledge) in V.S. IX, 2, 1. 

In fact the original Vaipesika system distinguished three forms 
of necessity: 1, the logical necessity, ayuiasiddhi, between corre- 
lative notions (such as parts and aggregate, thing and quality); 
2. the necessity implied in the notion of cause (i. e, of the causa 
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fiendi); 3. the necessity expressed in the major of a syllogism, i) 

Of these three forms of necessity; the second, the causal relation 
has not yet been explicitly defined by the original Vaigesika system, 
neither by KA?iSnA nor by Pra^astapada. Still by analysing V.S. X, 
2 we shall find in the next section that causality is based accor- 
ding to them, either on snmavaya (yc on although they 

do not examine, or at least unsufficiently, what is common to both 
forms of causality (cf. V.S. I, 2, 1 and 2). 

Further we may tobserve that sa7navai/a is a much more intimate 
relation than the relational notion which is the basis of laingiham 
jncmani, a difference expressed respectively by the locative-like adverb 
Him' and the genitive ‘asya'. Moreover we learn from the mere 
siitra VIT, 2, 26 that the relation of samavaya is always to be 
considered a form of causality (thus the thing the cause of its 
qualities, the parts of the aggregate) , whereas causality may be found 
in eases [namely of conjunction], where samavcijja is not met with. 

V.S. VII, 2, 27 is a reference to I, 2; 8 — 9 and states inhe- 
rence to be neither a substance nor a quality, so that its not being 
an action is taken for granted. 

V.S. VII, 2, 28 is a reference to I, 2, 17 and states the one- 
ness of inherence (we should say: the property of inherence for 
not giving rise to the application of number). That taiiva here 
means ekatva, is confirmed by comparing the passage -V.S. 11, 1, 
29 — 30 with the redaction of V.S. I, 2, 17 and by the informa- 
tion received from the Pra^astapada-bhasya (see next paragraph). 

. ^ 4. The fifth book of the BhMya, treating of samanya. 

The fifth book (Samanya) of the Bhasya consists of two para- 
graphs. The first of them may be divided again into three parts; 
A. definition of generality; B. satta as param smnanyain'^ C. aparam 
smianyam. 

In part A samanya (generality or genus) is described as; 

1. sva-vi^aya-sarva-gatain, omnipresent in the objects resorting 
to it (this refers to the „denotation” of a term). 

2. abhinnatmaka^n , possessing the same character [in all instances]. 

3. anekavrtti, abiding in several [specimens]. 

4. eka-dvi-bghu^v atma-svarUpanugama-pratyaya-kari, bringing about 


1) The nearest equivalent of the Indian syllogism is not the categorical form Barbara, 
but the hypothetical syllogism: ,.if A is, then B is; now A is, ergo B is”, this neces- 
sity of B’s existence in the case of A’s existence is indicated by KanXda’s ‘asijedam'. 
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the notion of the agreement with its own innate nature, after one, 
two or several specimens [having been perceived]. 

5 . svarupabhedenadhare^uprabandhena abiding chainlike 

[or uninterruptedly, pmhandhena — amparamena, according to C!rI- 
dhara] in [several] abodes whilst it remains identical with its essence. 

6. anuwtti-pratyaya-harmam, cause of the notion of concordance. 

After this, the interrogative particle introduces an expla- 

nation which in the redaction of Dvivbdin’s edition runs thas: 

Pratipindam samanyapek^am prabandhenajnanotpattdv abhydsa- 
pratyaya-janitdc ca saniskdrad atltd-yMna-prabandlia-pratyave- 
k^anad y ad anugatam asti,,tat sdmdnyam.. 

Now we find in the Nyayakoga p. 929 note 2 a varia lectio in 
which besides other deviations, we notice the absende of m after 
janitad-, further in the Nyayakandall pratyavek^andd is explained 
as smaranad. \i it be allowed to use these two means of .help , I 
should like to propose the following translation: ,,When an intel- 
lection arises, referring uninterruptedly to several specimens, one 
after the other, in consequence of a generality — [this takes place] 
through the saniskara or psychical, latency of a notion which was 
often repeated and through the remembrance of this series of pre- 
vious intellections — then that which is the congruent [part], is 
the generality.” 

Part .5 of §1 r'lns. as follows: 

,, Among these [two kinds of generality], the generality ‘being’ 
is only cause of the notion of concordance. Just as the accordance 
of the notion ‘[this is] blue, [that is] blue’ takes place vrith refe- 
rence to leather, cloth and wool, though differing from each other, 
in consequence of their common connection with a blue substance 
[i. e. with blue paint], so is one undistinguished accordance of 
the notions: ‘[this is] being, [tha:t is] being’ met with in sub- 
stances, qualities and actions, though differing mutually [cf. V.S. 

1, 2, 7]. And this [accordance in the notions] must result from 
another category [than substance, quality and action; cf. V.S. I, 

2, 8], therefore that other paddirtha is being; so then [being] is 
proved. The concordance of notions: ‘[this is] being, [that is] being’ 
[results] from the connection with existence; therefore this is only 
a generality [and not a species], [cf. V.S. I, 2, 4].” 

Part C begins thus: ■ - 

„The lower [generality]: — the generality of substance {dravyatva), 
that of quality arid that of action, — - is ; both a generality and spe- 
cies, since it is the cause both of accordance and of distinction 
[cf. V.S. I,- 2, fiT”; :. 
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Then this general definition is explained with reference to the 
generality of substance. This is the cause of concordance in the 
case of earth, water &c., but of distinction in regard to quality 
arid action. 

The same formula is then mutatis mutandis repeated for the 
generality of quality and that of action.' After this the genera still 
lower, such as earthness {jyrthimtva), colourness, throwingness, cow- 
ness, clothness &c. are mentioned and characterised as both genera 
and species. In the first place {pradhanyena) they must be consi- 
dered as generality, and by transference {bhaktya) Qm&j receive the 
name of species. 

§ 2 gives a characterisation of samanya which applies to its highest 
as well as to it^ lower forms. „In consequence of the difference 
in properties {lak^and) it is proved that samanya is another category 
than substance, quality and action [cf. § 1 and V.S. I, 2 , 8 ]. Its 
eternality also follows from this [i. e. because quality, action and 
qomposed substance are transient, and because sUmanya is different 
from them]. [The lower generality dravyatva is other than, non- 
identical with that of yunatva &c., so] there is ‘otherness’ {anyatva) 
between them. Considered one after one, there is oneness of the 
generalities [i. e. there is one highest genus: being; one genus earth- 
ness &c.], because there is non-difference of properties and there 
is not a property [in the mmanyd] of having differences {lak^ana- 
vige^ady vige^alaManahlMvaccd) [cf. V.S, 1, 2 , 17 where liny a is 
used instead of lak^ana]. 


. ^5. The sixth book of the JBhaf^ya, treating of vigesa. 

. The sixth book (V 19 E 3 A) of the Bhasya consists of one paragraph. 
This may , be divided into three parts; A. definition of the notion; 
antyU vigesah '), arid explanation of how these antya vigesah are 
perceived by the yogins; JB. and G. refutation of two objections. 

In .part A y^antyah” i& explained as y^ante bhavah” and accor- 
ding to the Nyaya-kandali this would mean; ,yutpada~mnagayor ante 
^vasthitatuad antagabdavclcyani nityadravyUni , tepi bhavah sthita ity 
arthali' i. e.; the eternal substances are meant by the word anta 
(border), because they reside at [i..e. beyond] the , border of origi- 
nation and annihilation; the existence [of &e vigesah is] 

based on these [eterntd, sabstanees}- such is the meaning of the 
passage”. It seems however that aniya is. used by Bra^astapada 
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ambiguously and sometimes equivalent atyanta in tbe following 
passus. 

The term vice^as is used, continues the Bha§ya, „since they cause 
their abodes- to be different [from other objects]. They are causes 
of the intellections about the ultimate (or: very last, atyanta} Ah- 
tinctious, in as far as each of them resides — one in one substance, 
another in another — in the eternal substances which are void of 
origination and annihilation. And just as in [ordinary] human beings 
as we are, a distinction of notions is seen [to arise] with reference 
to cows &c. compared with horses &c. — a distinction which 
finds its cause in like shapes, qualities, actions, parts, conjunctions- 
and which may be expressed thus: [this is] a cow, white, with 
swift (?) movement, with a fat hump, with a large bell ~ so there 
arises in men superior to us, namely in the yogins, a distinction 
of notions with reference to alt eternal substances in as far as they 
possess like shapes, qualities and actions, namely with reference to 
atoms, liberated (?) souls and internal organs — [a distinction of 
notions] which can be expressed with respect to several objects as: 
‘this is different from that’. Simirlarly those [yogins] possess recog- 
nition with reference to one and the same atom, distant in space 
and time, [a recognition which can be expressed in the words]: 
this is the same as that. [That this distinction of notions and this 
recognition result from the distinctive properties in the eternal sub- 
stances, follows] from the fact that there is no other cause [anya- 
nimittabhavat p. 321 1. 20). These differences [now, in the eternal 
substances] are the ultimate differences {antya viqe^ah)” 

Part B refutes the objection ; could not this distinction of notions 
originate from the dharna which the yogin himself possesses and 
not from the properties of the things? • 

In the beginning of part C the question is raised: why does the 
distinction of the eternal substances take place with the aid of dis- 
tinctive features, and why not directly? The answer to this question 
is: Tadcdmyat. This expression is then explained as follows: 

„Here [i. e. in daily life, or: among ordinary human beings] 
one feels assured [of objective existence] with reference to atadat- 
makani [i. e. things which have not got ‘nature of that’, in other 
words: the nature of rousing bur assurance themselves], when some- 
things else brings that about; For instancie [such feeling of assu- 
rance arises] with, reference to pots fe. ih consequence of a lamp; 
but not with reference to a lamp in consequence of another lamp. 
Just as inipuirity exists by itself e;- g. in cOw’s and horse’s meat 
and only thyohgh rcpuneCtiph ^with: Mht [ihipUriiy] in other things. 
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so there arises here too hy itself, the distinction of notions (per- 
cepts, pratyayai) through (the nature of that, i. e. the 

nature of revealing itself) with reference to the antya vige0?i, hvii 
through connection with these with reference to the eternal sub- 
stances.’V 

This* explanation of tadatmya seems to he rather forced, yet, I 
do not doubt, I have grasped the meaning of PracastapSda’s words j 
the more so, since on the words: „yatha ghatadi^u pradlpat, na tu 
prad^pe pradlpantaraJt” we find in the Nyaya-kandall the following 
gloss: 

yatJia. ghatadi^u aprakaga-svabhave^u 

pradipadeh prakUgasvabhavat 

prakago bJiamti, 

na tu prad^pe prackpantarat prakagah, Uni tu svata eva. 

At all events with the technical meaning ‘identity’ which the 
teiTn tadatmya has in the writings of Buddhist logicians (cf. Sa'i 19 
Candra ViDYSBiiti^Aisr a. Mediaeval school of Indian logics p. 110 
§ 89 n°. 1 and be Stcherbatskoi Museon N.S, vol. V p. 114) we 
cannot explain the passage quoted., Tadatmya must be interpretated 
here as ‘immediateness, independence*. 

% 6. The last book of the Bhasya, treating of samavaya. 

The last book (Samavaya) of the Bhagya consists of five para- 
graphs. The first paragraph gives a definition and examples of this 
notion; in ^ 3 the notion 'samavaya (inherence) is opposed to 
samyoga (conjunction); in ^ 3 it is proved that inherence must be 
acknowledged as a separate category, after that the oneness of 
samavaya is upheld; ^ 4 contains a polemical dialogue about the 
last-mentioned point; § 5 states first the eternality of inherence, 
then gives an answer to the question „in what way does inherence 
[itself] abide in the substances &c.? and finally proves that inhe- 
rence cannot be perceived, but is inferrible {anumeyd). 

§ 1 begins with the definition „ayutasiddhanam adharyadhara- 
bhutS.nani yah samhandha iha-pratyaya-hetuh , sa'Samavayah,” This 
definition occurs in the Berhampore edition of the Sutra (p, 38, 
as I, 2, 13). I, should, like to translate it as: „inherence is the 
relation between things inseparably coexistent and of which one is 
the recipiens and the other the recipiendum;, [in other words:] 
iherence is] the cause of the idea-, [this, is] in that.” > 

This definition is then again enlarged with the evident wish of 
pressing it uvorq accurately.; ,;The name ‘inherence* is given to 
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the relation, from which 1° there arises the intellection: ‘[this is] 
in that’ with reference to [objects such as:] substances, qualities, 
actions, generalities, peculiarities, which objects may either be cau- 
sally related {Jcaryarharana-hhutali) or not causally related; which 
objects unseparably coexist, whilst one is the recipiens and the other 
the recipiendum. [Moreover, 21y from this relation called ‘inherence’ 
there results] the am^vaghhava [i. e. the not totally being strange 
to each other; the non-independence, say^ OrIdhaba] 

of such things which occupy a limited place and the non-identity 
(otherness, angatva) of which is conceived.” 

The last part of \ 1 gives a list of examples: „the cloth is inherent 
in the threads; the mat in the reeds; qualities and actions in a 
substance; existence in substances, qualities and actions; substance- 
ness in substances; quality-ness in qualities; action-ness inactions; 
ultimate differences in eternal substances.” 

§ 2 distinguishes inherence by the following principles: 

{1) sambandhinmn ayutasiddhatvat', because of the necessary coexis- 
tence of the things related; 

(2) anyatarakarmadi-nimitta.sambhavS.i {ti. V.S. VII, 2, 9); because 
the movement of one of the things concerned &c. is not the 
cause of it; 

(3) mbhagantatvadarganat-, because disjunction is not experienced 
as the terminus of it; 

{Ai) adhiJcaranadhikartavyayor eva bhavat-, because it exists^ only 
between two such things of which one is the recipiens and 
the other the recipiendum. 

The thesis that the notion of inherence does not coincide wdth 
substance, quality and action is proved in paragraph 3 where the 
differences between existence imd the existent things, between dra- 
vyatva and dravya &c. are used as dr^tantm. The last. part of para- 
graph 3 is a paraphrase of V.S. Vll, 2, 28. 

Paragi'aph 4 begins with the objection: „nanv, yady ekah sama- 
vayo, dram/agunakannanam dravyatvagunatvakarmatvadivige^anaih saJia 
sambandhaikatvat padarthasaYikaraprasanga iti?” If we consider adi 
in the compound, ending in vigesamik as due to a mistake, we get 
the following translation: „If there were only one inherence, then 
the relation between dravya and its characterising [generality] dra- 
vyatva^ the relation between gmu and gunatva, the relation between 
karman and karmatva would be identical, and thus an intermixture 
of categories would be the result”. The most important part of the 
answer is contained in the words: „ikeU samavayanimittasya jmnu- 
syanvayadarcanat sarvairaikak samavaya iti gamy ate; dravyatvadini- 
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mittanSm vyatirehadarganat pratiniyamo jnayateJ' I. e. because we 
see agreement in the intellection [which is expressed by the words : 
‘this] in that’ and which has inherence for its cause, therefore there 
is everywhere one inherence ; that is certain. And because we notice 
the exclusion of the intellections which have dravyatva &c. as cause, 
so we become aware of the restricted use [of smnavaya], [cofnpared 
with the notions, just mentioned],”. 

The eternality of mmavaya is inferred in paragraph 5 from the 
circumstance that we cannot discover by pramanm (trustworthy 
sources of knowledge) any cause of its origination, just as little 
as we can do with reference to bham.'' 

The answer to the second question : kaya pmar vrUyfi dravyadi^u 
smnavnyo variate?” is priqcipallycontained in the words: ‘ tadatmyat . . . 
vrityMinakasya samavayasya 7ianya vrtiir astiW. q. ‘[Inherence does 
not reside in substances &c. either by conjunction, or by inherence], 
but by innate nature [tadatmyat — svata eva, in Qridhara’s com- 
mentary], Inherence has no residing again, for its own essence is 
to reside’. 

The imperceptibility of sawavSya is upheld by means of two 
arguments: (1) sailacknam iva pratyak^e^u vrityabJiavat; {2) svat- 
magatasamvedanabhavai. The first expression is rightly paraphrased 
by Qridhara „yatha sattadlnam pratyak^e^v arthe^u vrttir asti^ tena 
te samyuktasamavayad indriyena grhyante, naivam eamavayasya vrtti- 
sambJiavah,’ aio ‘twdriyo ‘yani\ and the second yathendriyena 
samyogapratibhasb , naivam samavaya-pratibhasah” . I, e. „(1) whilst 
existence &c. reside in the perceptible objects and thus can be per- 
ceived by the sense-organs, by means of samyukta-samavaya [i. e. 
owing to the fact that the sence-organ is conjoined wit the object, 
in which the existence &c. inhere], inherence itself cannot reside 
[in anything] and therefore it surpasses the reach of the senses”; 
(2) whilst there is a clear perceptional understanding {samvedand, 
indriyena pratibhasab) of conjunction, such a clear understanding 
concerning inherence does not exist.” 

It may be interesting to compare with the last paragraphs of the 
Prap. Bhasya the. following quotations from GaSganatha Jha’s de- 
scription of the PrSbhskSra School of Purva-Mimamsa (p, 89): 

‘Subsistence’ or ‘inherence’ {paraiantratd) is not or eternal 
(like the samaoUya of the logician);’ because it subsists in perishable 
things also, being A relation whereof it cannot be eternal; it is both 
produced and not- produced , and aldb perceptible and imperceptible, in 
accordance with the nature of thinge to which it belongs. Nor is it 
one (like the logician’^ sanidvEyd)', it is many as there are things.” 
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Qamkara Acxeia’s polemics against tlie notions of sanavaya and 
ayutasiddhi have been related here p. 70. 

§ 7. PrtliaMva in Mtra, JBM^ya and the more recent Vaige^ka. 

The so-called quality prthaktva, different shades of meaning 
of which correspond to the English terms ‘concreteness, individuality, 
separate existence’, is mentioned by the Sutrakara in the same 
aphorisms as ekatva (s6e here the next chapter, section 1). Pra^as- 
tapSda bestows on it a separate paragraph (book III chapter 2 § 9). 
First he defines it as apoddhara-vyavahara-karana {apoddhara — 
separation, distinction). Then he mmtiom ekaprtliahtm, dviprtJiaktm, 
triprtkaktva alludes to the dogma that ekaprthaktvais ciieivmiX 
in eternal, transient in transient substances dviprthaktm 
are always transient. Samkhya and prthaktva differ from each other 
in so far that one, two, three &c. are subordinate to the- one 
general notion of number, ekaprthaktva, dd-prthaktm &c, 

are not subordinate to a general notion [i. e. to a notion which 
has a name of its own]. tu vige^ah: ekatvadivad eka- 

prtJiaktvadi^v apara-samanyahhavaJiP 

g)RlDHARA has spun out this last-mentioned detail in his comments. 
Further he lays down the question: what is the difference between 
.atyantahhava and prthaktua? „Itaretarabhdva~mmitto ‘yam vyavahara 
iti cei? — Na: prati^edhasya vidhi-pratyayaovi^ayatoayogStP I. e. 
prthaktva cannot be the cause of [our notion of] mutual non-exis- 
tence, in as far as a negation is not fit for being the object of a 
positive- notion. In syncretic Nyaya-Vaipesika the difficulty has been 
more clearly answered. Athalyb defines it as follows: ^prthaktva. . . 
tells us something more than anyonyabhava , for it not only informs 
us that a jar is not a piece of cloth, but also that it is a different 
thing. . . We can say that a jar is not the quality of blueness resi- 
ding in it, but we cannot say that it is distinct from it, the two 
being inseparately connected. Similarly we say that a black unbaked 
jar is not the same red jar when baked , but it is not p;thak from it.” 

The passage, bestowed by OalDHARA on does not allow 

us to decide whether he intended to lay down such a distinction, 
as defined by Athalye. 

In concluding I must say that I do not admire the Vaife^ika 
system for calling prthaktva a quality and combining number with it. 
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Section 3, 

THE CHARACTERISATION OF THE CATEGORIES AND 
THE THEORY OF CAUSALITY. 


§ 1. Sutras hearing upon characterisation and causalilg. 

{Nanda Lai Sinhas translation.) 

A. Siitras, containing the characteTisation of sub- 
stance, quality and action. 

I, 1, 8 The reseinblance of substance, attribute and action lies in 
this that they are existent and non-eternal, have substance 
as their combinative cause, are effect as wel as cause, 
and are both genus and species, 

9 The resemblance of substance and attribute is the charac- 
teristic of being the originators of their congeners. 

10 Substances originate another substance, and attributes 
another attribute. 

11 Action, producible by action, is not known - 

12 Substance is not annihilated either by effect or by cause. 

13 Attributes [are destroyed] in both ways. 

14 Action is opposed by its effect. 

15 It possesses action and attribute, it is a combinative 
cause — such [is] the 'mark of substance. 

16 Inhering in substance, not possessing attribute, not an 
independent cause in conjunctions and disjunctions — such 
is the mark of attribute. 

17 Residing in one substance only, not possessing attribute, 
an independent cause of conjunctions and disjunctions — 
such is the mark of action. 

18 Substance is the one and the same cause of substance, 
attribute and action, 

r 19 Similarly attribute [is the common cause of substance, 
attribute and action]. 

20 Action is the common cause of conjunction, disjunction 
and impetus. 

2 1 Action is not the cause of substances. 
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I, 1, 23 [Action is not the Cause of substance], because of its 
cessation. 

33 A single substance may be the common effect of more 
than one substance. 

34 Action is not the joint effect of many actions on account 
of the difference of their attributes. 

25 Duality and other numbers, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction [are originated by more that one substance]. 

26 Action which is the joint result [of an aggregate of two 
or more substances] is not known, as it is not found in 
combination with them. 

37 Substance is the joint effect of many Conjunctions. 

28 Colour [is the joint effect] of many colours. 

39 Throwing upwards [is the joint product] of gravity, 
volition and conjunction. 

30 Conjunctions and disjunctions [are individually the pro- 
ducts] of actions. 

31 Under the topic of causes in general, action has been 
stated to be not a cause of substances and actions. 

Sutras containing a definition of cause and 

effect. • 

I, 3, 1 Non-existence of effect [follows] from the non-fexistence 
of the cause. 

3 But non-existence of cause [does] not [follow] from the 
non-existence of the effect. 

(7. Sutras discussing causality. 

X, 3, 1 ‘[It is the combinative] cause’ — such [intuition and 
usage], with regard to substance [arise] from the combi- 
nation of effect [in it]. 

3 And through conjunction [substance becomes the efficient 
or conditional cause also]. 

3 Through combination in the [combinative] cause actions 
[arc non-combinative causes]. 

4 So also in colour through combination in the same object 
Avith the cause. 

5 Through combination in the [combinative] cause conjunc- 
tion [is a. non-combinative cause] of the cloth. 

0 And through combination in the cause of the cause [con- 
junction becomes a non-combinative cause by means of 
the major proximity] also. 

7 The distinctive attribute of fire [i. e. heat] [becomes an 
efficient cause] through combination in the conjunct. 

9* 
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^ 'i. Quotations from Nanda Lai Sinha's Appendix B: 

A. NOTES on passage I, 1, 8—31: 

„Oandbakanta TarkIlamkara interprets I, 1; 13 to mean that 
an attribate sometimes destroyes ite cause (e. g. in chemical com- 
pounds) and sometimes does not destroy it (e. g. in physical com- 
pounds or masses). 

„He observes under I, 1, 15 : Although the self is void of action, 
i. e. change, still it appears to possess action by the action of the 
mind or internal organ of sense in the state of its phenomenal 
existence; and hence it is called a substance. 

„He reads 1, 1, 19 as xihlmpatha gunah instead of tatha gunah 
and interprets it to mean that attributes sometimes become the cause 
of substance, attribute and action and sometimes do not. 

„He reads I, 1, 21 and 22 as one aphorism and interprets it 
thus: Action does not become the immediate cause of substances. 
Why? In consequence of its cessation. For, when a substance be- 
comes what it is, at that moment cessation of action takes place. 
Action in the constituent parts of a substance ceases on conjunction 
and the substance becomes what it is. Action therefore is not an 
immediate cause in the production of substances. What the author 
means to say is, as the expression shows, that the mediate causality 
of action in the production of substances is not refuted.” 

B. NOTES on passage I, 2, 1 — 2: . 

„Candrakanta Tarkalamkara introduces I, 2,1 as follows: Predi- 
cables, called substances, attribute and action, have been mentioned. 
Their samanga or common characteristic has been stated. Their 
vige^a or distinctive characteristic, again follows from its contrariety 
to the common characteristic. All this is sufficient for the produc- 
tion of tattvapMna. The supreme good results from tattvajnana. 
This is ajpavarga, salvation. But what is its characteristic form? 
How does it appear? AIT this is now being explained. 

„He explains the same to mean* Non- existence of the effect, e. g. 
the faults (namely desire, aversion and infatuation) &c. , (results) 
from non-existence of the cause, e. g. false knowledge (e. g. the 
idea of the self in the non-self) &c. “Thus pain, birth, activity, 
faults and false knowledge ■ — on the successive annihilation of 
these in turn, there is the^ annihilation of the; one next before the 
other” (Nyaya Sutra I, 1, 2), the ultimate consequence being eman- 
cipation, the return of the self into its own nature. 

„tle introduces I,, 2, 2 as follows: the aphorism is ineant for them 
who think that apavarga is- hiere ahsehde pf painv and he explains 
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it thus: non-existence of the cause, viz. birth, &c. does not follow 
1 from non-existence of the leffect, viz. pain. Birth, &o. therefore, 

i may still take place even when no pain exists. If birth &c. are thus 

j possible, then there is possibility of pain also, in consequence pf 

i the appea]-ance of the! causes of pain. Jpavarga, accordingly, does 

j not lie in the mere absence of ' pain, • but in the permanent impos- 

i sibility of pain, resulting in the order of the successive non-existence 

; of false-knowledge, &c.” 

C. NOTE on passage X, 2, 1 — 7: 

i ,,Candrakanta Tarkalarnkara reads X, 2, 4 as two aphorisms 

tatM rupe and karanailcarthasamavagac ca” 

j § 3. Explanation of the sutras, quoted in ^1, ae far as 

bearing on characterisation. 

I The theory of causality has bedn discussed in sutra 1, 1, 8 — 31 

j for the purpose of characterising the main categories, so I shall 

1 first consider these sutras in this respect and then the conception 

I . of causality itself. 

] As already noticed^), the siitm characterises broadly the main 

I categories, whereas the Bha$ya does the same for the subdivisions: 

j substance and quality, 

I The order, followed by the Sutrakara in this characterisation, is 

I shown in my marginalia (see here book IV section II). 

I First (sutra 8) substance, quality and action together are charac- 

terised in comparison with the three last categories. As Handt has 
noticed, dravga is conceived here as ‘compound substance’, thus 
excluding the atom^; since the theory of substance in the Vaipesika 
system was originally a distinction of elements and not in the first 
J place a doctrine of atomism^), there is not the slightest objection 

against this interpretation. 

Then sutra 9 — W'hich is commented upon by sutra 10 — states 
that substances-pails effect substances-wholes, and qualities (f, i. the. 
qualities of parts) qualities (f. i. the qualities of wholes); but action 
does not produce another action, [for the beginning movement of 
’ an object produces inertia as a quality of this object and this quality 

is cause of the movement in the subsequent moments]. Therefore 
cause aud effect may be homogeneous in the case of substance and 
quality being , cause , but not in the case of action (Bhasya book II 
chapter 1 § I; book III chapter 1 ^ 19; book IV § I n°. 11). 

1) Cf. p. 33. 

2) Cf. p. 18 ooid p. 118, 
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If we follow the interpretation of the Upaskara, then this would 
be the meaning of the siltras 12 — 14; two substances relating to 
each other as cause (composing parts) and effect (product or agge- 
gate) do not destroy each other; for the cause of the destruction 
of the aggregate either lies in the destruction of the abode [i. e. in 
the destruction of the parts, but not in the parts themselves] or in 
the destruction of the adherence {ar ambit aka-sami/oga) between these 
parts. In the case of qualities the effect can destroy the cause and 
vice versa; e. g. the first sound [i. e. the sound as a ([uality of -he 
part of physical space bordering on the source of sound] after 
having produced the second sound [i. e. sound in, the following 
part of akafol] destroys it and the last sound [i. e. sound where 
it becomes inaudible] destroys the last sound but one. An action 
is always destroyed by its effect [i. e. by the conjunction of the 
moving thing and the obstructing thing]. The interpretation of I, 1, 13 
given by Camk.a.iia Mk;ra, is forced and doubtful. By blotting out 
ca in sutra 12 the first two sutras could be translated as follows: 
„The substance-effect does not annihilate its cause[s]. I’he quality- 
effect may or may not annihilate its cause [i. e. when the quality 
of the aggregate is produced in the qualities of the composing 
parts, then these remain in existence, but when pleasure e. g. gives 
rise to desire, then pleasure itself is annihilated].” With V.S. I, 1,12 
corresponds Bhasya book 11 chapter 1^1; with V.S. I, 1, 14 
Bhasya book IV ^ 1 n°. 17 (see here book IV section IV table 
5 and e); a passage corresponding with V.S. I, 1, 13 is lacking in 
the Bhasya. If my emendation and interpretation is right, then the 
three sutras tell us about the three first categories whether they 
are annihilated or not after having produced their effect. 

The sutras 15— 17 contein definitions of substance, quality and 
action. Three different kinds of causality: inhereutial, dependent 
and independent causality, are applied in these definitions. Partly 
these terms have been already ex plain ecU), partly I shall d well 
again on this topic in the next paragraph. Por the present it is 
sufficient to state that the term causality is taken in a very wide 
sense; so e. g. substance is called the cause — . and namely the 
inhereutial cause: sanicimyi-karana — - of its qualities and movements, 
and similarly the parts are called the samavat/i-Mrana oi the aggre- 
gate. Cf. in the Bhasya book II chapter 1 § 1 and 4 ; book III 
chapter 1 § 1; book IV §1 ^ and 8. A passage stating that 

quality, if independent, cannot be the cause of conjunctions and 


Here p. 30 § 3. 
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disjunctions, is not met with in the chapter on the characterisation 
of cpialities (Bha§ya book III chapter 1); since, however, the 
Tarmmmh samj/ogmihhugesv anapeksa-karanafvam is mentioned in the 
Blm^ya, it is certain that the sutras I, 1, 15—17 existed in their 
present form in Pra^astapada’s time. 

In the sutras 18 — 22 it is said that substance may be the cause 
of substances, qualities or adions. Quality too may be a cause of 
a substance (e. g. the conjunctions as qualities of the parts produce 
the aggregate), of a quality (e. g. the colour of the parts effects 
the colour of the aggregate) or of an action (e. g. the conjunction 
between a moving hand and a pestle produces the movement of 
the latter). Movement, however, is no cause of substance (21) nor 
of movement (this is implied by sutra I, 1, 20 and is explicitly 
stated by I, 1, 31), but only of the three qualities: conjunction, 
disjunction and impetus. By comparing this sutra Avith I, 1, 17 
and 30, and Bhasya book IV § 1 n°. 8, and by considering the 
fact that vega (or samskara) is not explicitly mentioned in I, 1, 6, 
one would be inclined to surmise as original form of the sutra: 
„saingogavibliagagoJj. karma samanyam \_karanamY ■ Por the interpre- 
tation of I, 1, 22 cf. the Upaskara and V.S, V, 1, 13. 

Two points deserve notice in the sutras discussed (I, 1, 8—22): the 
term samunga is used here (18 and 20) in a distributive meaning; 
all these sutras refer to substance, quality or movement as causes. 

The sutras 23 and 24 belong together; the translation by j^ANDA 
Lal Sink a of sutra 24 cannot be right; his expression „ on account 
of the difference of their attributes” is completely void of sense 
(cf, V.S, I, 1, 17 ,,agunam. . . iti karma-lak^anam”)] neither is 
^arnkara Mifra’s interpretation correct; „it has been already stated 
that the resemblance of substance and attribute is that they origi- 
nate their congeners; also it has already been denied that actions 
are productive of actions in the aphorism : ‘action , producible by 
action is not known’; this is here repeated”. Before giving my own 
translation I should like to notice that samUnga has here a collec- 
tive meaning, and substance, quality and action are treated in their 
function of effect. We may render the two sutras: „A single sub- 
stance may be the joint effect of move than one substance. [And 
so may a single quality be the joint effect of more than one quality]. 
Action is not the joint effect of several actions [i. e. the action of 
the aggregate is not brought about by the actions of the parts], 
since it differs from quality, [here, namely, the colour of the aggre- 
gate is the effect of the colours of the parts].” Gf. the parallel 
passages in the Bha§ya book IB chapter 1 § 3 and book III chapter 1 
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and §18; but in book IV chapter 4 § 1 an explicit denial with refe- 
rence to action is absent, 

Sutra 25 states that some qualities e. g. duality are produced 
by, i. e. reside in several sabstances, (soil, as we must imply:) in 
substances which remain apart; so then such a quality is an effect 
of these several, loose substances. One action, according to. sEitra 
26, is never a joint effect of several [loose] substances; for, as the 
Sutrakara tautologically adds, an action never inheres [in several 
substances at the same time]. A discussion on tliis topic with refe- 
rence to substance seems to have been considered superfluous. ' Of. 
Bhagya book III chapter 1 § 5; book IV, § 1 n°. 2. 

The sutras 27 — 29 examine tu what extent substance, quality 
and action can be the joint effect of many qualities. By comparing 
I, 1, 29 with e. g. V, 1, 1 and V, 2, 8 one would be inclined 
to restitute as original form of the Hutra: fjra^ai(Masajjy//ofad//^am 
utk^epanam'’, i. e. throwing upwards is the joint effect of volition 
and conjunction. — Of. with this passtige; Bliasya book III chapter 1 
§ 13 and book IV § 1 n°. ^gurutva-dravatm-pmyatna-samyQga- 
tmni'-, since however this dvandva has a distributive, and not a 
collective meaning, it is not likely that Pra^astapada intended here 
to allude to V.S, I, 1, 29. Perhaps we may conclude that the 
whole passage I, I, 27~ 29 did not yet exist in his time. 

In sutras 30 and 31 we should expect the question: to what 
extent can substance , quality and action be the joint effect of 
several actions? Thus the import of sutra 30 would be-.. „ conjunc- 
tion [can be the joint effect] of [several] actions [residing in several 
objects], and so can disjunction.” And similarly sutra 31, which 
is in form a reference to I, 1, 20, should be explained: „[substance 
is never the joint effect of many actions, nor is action such a joint 
effect], for it has been said in the passage dealing with cause in 
general (1, 1, 9- — 22) that ‘Jictiou does not produce substance or 
action’.” The sutras 30- — 31 give us a strong impression of being 
later additions. 

Since the passages I, 2, I and 2; X, 2, 1 — -7 exclusively bear 
on causality , they will be explained afterwards (§ 5 of this chapter). 
The theological explanation , which Candrakanta Tarkalamksr a 
has given of I, 2,1 and 2 is not even wmrth refuting. 

% The method of GhameUmation in thie Pragf-Bhu^ya. 

The Bha§ya gives characterisations Of the main categories in 
book I chapter 3, of tl\e substances in book II chapter 1, of the 
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qualities in book III -chapter 1, of the actions in book IV § 1. 

The Bha§yakara has not given (in book I chapter 3) such a full 
characterisation of the main categories as is found in the Sutra. 
He only gives points in 'which six, or five, or three categories 
resemble each other. And he specially contrasts the first three cate- 
gories with the three last. But he does not try here to distinguish 
substance from quality or action &c. , although he must have known 
V.S. I, 1, 9— -31, even if not in its complete present form. 

Different reasons may have induced Pra^astapada to deviate from . 
his example. So for instance he has gained by his arrangement 
parallelism between the chapters I, 3j 11, 1 and HI, 1, where ' 
he first gives characterisations of the whole class and then of some 
subdivisions. Or he wished to conceal the points in which he dis-- 
agreed with the Sutra; for here classes are often defined by charac- 
teristics, only holding good for some of their species. 

A few other points in the Bha^ya still deserve our notice. 

In book I chapter 3 § 1 mtitm is used with reference to the 
six categories. corresponding with the term bhava of syncretic 

Nyaya-Vaicesika, can be rendered by ‘(positive) being’. 

In the same chapter ^ 5 saitasambandha i. e. connection with 
satta, used with reference to substance, quality and action. We 
could render thus by ‘(objective) reality’. 

■ And in ^ 9 svriimamUoa buddhilak^anaim are assigned to 
generality, difference and inherence; this svatmasatlva can be para- 
phrased as ; ‘a way of existing typical for them’ and buddhilak^anatva 
as ‘subjective form of existence’. 

In a later paragraph I shall return to this distinction ; for the 
present it suffices to show how Pragastapada has obtained a greater 
accuracy of technical language than the Sutrakara, For in the sutra 
sat and saita are in I, 1 , 8 and I, 2, 7 exclusively attributed 
to substance, quality and action, whilst bMva is used in ahnika 
I, 1, as a synonym hx satta m that the form of existence found 
in the three last categories and the form common to all six have 
been left undetermined. 

Another point worthy of our attention is the use of the term 
and in Bha^^^ 1^7 and 8; 

these paragraphs clearly show that was originally synony- 

mous with vaidharmiM , thus signified ‘distinctive, characteristic’ and 
had nothing to do with atomism. Atomism, indeed, is a later 
addition to the Vaipesika, which system at first intended to give 
characterisations. Moreover the space, allowed in the fundamental texts 
for dissertations on the subject; do- not leave us any doubt. 
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1 must postpone the discussion on two other interesting points 
in the chapter mentioned, namely: the theory of causality i), and 
the theory holding that sound and -psychical quality only ‘cover’ 
a part of (physical) space and soul. 

§ 5. Mwplanatioii of the sTitras^ quoted in § 1, as far as hearing 
on eaiisality; the theory of causality in the Bhasya. 

In taking up again the explanation of the sutras, quoted in § 1, 
as far as they refer to causality, we may begin by noticing that 
sutra 1,2, 1 and 3 do not give rise to any difficulties, they simply 
contain a definition of cause and effect, the two notiojis which were 
often made use of in the characterisation of substance, quality and 
action in almika I, 1. 

Further- we may observe that in sutra I, 1, 15 and 17 the 
Sutrakara himself introduces the terms samavayi-Mrana and anayehw- 
krirana and in the passage X, 2, 1 — 7 Nanda. Lal Sink a is 
obliged to use many insertions in accordance with giAMKAiiA-MiquA’s 
explanation. In these insertions we meet with the terms: samavayi- 
karana (combinative or inherential cause), asamavayi-Mrana (non- 
combinative or non-inherential cause), nimitta-karana (efficient cause). 
Although these terms are found in Prac;astapada’s Bhasya, yet I 
doubt that they were existent in the time of the Sutrakara. Before, 
however, explaining my own conception of sutras X, 2, 1 — 7 
I thinh it desirable first to explain the causality-theory, implicitly 
accepted by Praqastapada. 

According to the still current Vaige§ika teachings (cf. here 
p. 126 6 and Athalye’s notes on the Tarkasamgraha p. 98) 

samavaya is of six kinds: 1. the relation between ' parts and 
aggregate, 3, thing and qualities, 3. thing and action, 4. atom 
and distiuctivo qualities, 6. genus and individual, 6. being and 
the main categories. In the four first cases the component parts 
or the thing as abode {rayraya) are considered to be the cause 
of the aggregate , the qualities &c. This causality, coinciding 
with the relation of iiiherence, is termed samavayi-Mrana by the 
Vaipesikas. 

Further wm learn from the tabellic exposition of the Prap. Bhagya 
in book IV section IV table E n'’. 8 and 9 , table C n°. 19— -21, 
n°.,,3,()— 3.Bv . 


1) Cf. p. 140. 
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action, cause of coiijiinctiou, lUsjmiction [and impetus], is exclu- 
sively asamavayi-karmia-, 

the psychical qualities, not only biiddhi, sickha, didklta, iccha, 
dve^a prayatna, but also dharma, and (latent 

impression) are exclusively mmitta-karana ; 

the warm touch {tt-via-span^a) [which partly, residing in the com- 
ponent parts, brings about the warm touch in the aggregate, and 
which partly, residing in fire, brings about the warm touch in 
earth &c., conjoined with fire], is asamavayi-karana, 

sometimes nmitta-kurana-, 

conj unction > [which partly, residing in an aggregate or a part 
with reference to a second object, brings about respectively con- 
junction in the part or the whole; which partly, e. g. in the case 
of drumstick and drum, brings about the quality of sound in the 
surrounding (physical) space; which partly, e. g. in the case of the 
moving hand and the pestle, brings about the movement of the 
object conjoined; and which partly, in the case of the conjoined 
parts, brings about the aggregate, thus a dravyci], is sometimes 
asamavayi-karana and sometimes nimitta-kurana\ 

disjunction [of which similar cases can be distinguished as of 
conjunction] is sometimes asamamyi-kurana and &ometmesnmifta- 
karma] 

on the other hand, to quote only one exemple: 
rupa, which is merely samana-jaty-aramhliaka, is exclusively called 
asamaouyi-karana. 

' I think, the given distinctions can be explained by the following 
hypothesis; originally karana and nimitta were accepted, the 

former term corresponding to our notion of cause (i. e. causa fiendi), 
the latter to the notion reason or motive (causa coguoscendi, causa 
agendi). Subsequently the iioiiow nimitta was applied to all psychical 
states and karana was divided into samamyi-karana J^. kdrana 
coinciding samavaija), and that form of which was not 
samamyi-’kurana. Finally the application of the term or 

7umiiladc(lram still more widened and also used in those cases 
where one quality could function as a canse in different respects. 

In syncretic Nyaya-Vai^*e§ika for instance in (yanikara-iMicra’s 
Upaskara the notions asamavayi-kararta and nhrntfa’-karam have 
changed in character. Nhiiitta-kararta kmc. left undefined; 
karana has preserved its old meaning; ammamya-kdt'nna is defined 
(e. g. Upaskara on V.S. X, 2, 3, Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation 
p. 334): „Non-combinative causality is causality combined in {samaveia) 
one and the same object connected with the relation of effect 
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and cause. Such causality results either from combination in the 
same object with the effect, or from combination in the same object 
with the cause. Of these the former is called, in the terminology 
of the Vaife^ikas, the slighter or minor and the latter, the greater 
or major proximity (respectively; and mahaU pratyMattili)!^ 

The relation between movement and subsequent conjunc- 
tion, is an example of layhvya pralyasattya” 

because movement inheres in the same ’ object in which the 
effect, i, e. the conjunction, inheres. The relation between ‘the 
coil j unction, technically chlled pracaya, i. e. [loose] 
accumulation, residing in the constituent parts of 
a bale of cotton’ and ‘the magnitude in the bale 
of cotton’ is mentioned by Qamkara Mi^ra as an example of 
asamavS.yiMranatvam mahatya pratyosattya, because here the con- 
junction inheres in the same object, scil. the parts, in which the 
cause (or abode) of the magnitude inheres (see Upaskara on V.S. 
X, 2, C). ' 

. I can scarcely believe this definition to have been known by 
P 11 A 9 ASTAPADA, for then he would not have called the psychical 
facts — e. g. an intellection causing another intellection, or an 
intellection causing a pleasure — nimitia-karanani, but \JayIivya 
praiy amity a~\ asamavayi-karanani. 

And whilst ^amkara Mirra’s conception of causality differs from 
that of Pra^astapada, his interpretation of the still older ideas of 
Kaij^Ada’s is neither right. For, we may notice that a translation 
of the sutras X, 2 , 1-^-7 is possible without introducing the terms 
samavUyi-, asamamyi-, nimitta-karanani into them. 

Sutra X : .‘[It is the] cause’ — such [intuition and usage] with 
regard to substance [arise] from the inherence of effect [in it]. 

Sutra 2. Or from conjunction [e. g. the. moving hand is called 
the cause of the movement of the pestle]. 

Sutra 3. Actions [are causes] through inherence in the cause 
[c. g. action is cause of conjunction, because it inheres in the cause 
or abode of the subsequent conjunction]. 

Sutra 4. So also, ‘[it is the] cause’ such [intuition and 
usage] with regard to quality, [arise] from inherence in the same 
object with the cause; [e. g. the colour of the parts inheres in 
these parts in which also inheres the aggregate, cause of the effected 
colour]. 

Satra 5, Through inherence in the cause, conjunction [is a cause] 
of the cloth. 

Sutra 6 . And, through iuherence in the cause of the cause 
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[coiij unction becomes a cause] also; [e. g. the pracaya diB o. camt 
of the magnitude in the bale of cotton]. 

Sutra 7. The distinctive quality of fire fi. e, heat], [becomes a 
cause] through inherence in the conjunct. 

The stitras, translated, give rise to the following observations: 

Sutra 3 gives the impression of being an insertion, for a) we should 
have expected the discussion of Icarmati to be placed after the exami- 
nation of the qualities, b) the grammatical form of siitra 1 , ‘hdramm iti 
dravye\ and of sutra 4 Hatha rupd would require a correspondent, 
formulation in sutra 3, namely. Hatha karwani, kdrane samavaydf . 

Further we may observe that in, these sutras, causality is either 
based on inherence, or on conjunction, or on a double inherence, 
or on inherence combined with conjunction. 

The occasional dependence of causality on conjunction may be exa- 
mined a little more fully. In European science the notion of (physical) 
causality has often been treated in connection with the notion of 
spacial contiguity. In this case one considers the law of mutual 
attraction between material bodies to need further explanation and 
attraction to be a similar process as light and heat. Further we 
find in European thought an aversion to the ideas of telepathy or 
the direct influence of human will at a distance. And even if psy- 
chologists do not pertinently deny such ideas, stiU they believe that 
such telepathy or' magical influence if existent, will one day be 
explained by a process carried on over a aeries of adjacent points. 
One of the postulates, underlying European science, jis that all 
causal actions between things, suppose an activity in interjacent space. 

This idea is not meant by the Vaieesikas, when they teach that 
causality is based on samyoya-, iov soul, according to them, is omni- 
present and thus conjoined to all things in space; the perception of 
things at a distance is therefore possible for yogins; and similarly 
the action of their will at a distance. Nay even the influence of 
the adr^ta of any ordinary person, e. g. of a potter, possesses such 
a (we may say) magical influence on neighbouring objects, e. g. the’ 
clay from which the pot is originating. Further the Vaigesikas had 
not yet learnt to consider gravity as an effect of attraction ; gravity 
was merely a quality of one thing, taken by itself. 

§ 6 Exposition of a theory of. relations and causality, based 
on the distinctions of grammar. 

In his notes on the Tarka-samgraha Athalye has compared the 
theory of causality, given by the syncretic Nyaya-Vaigesika, with 
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the distinction of four kinds of causes by Aeistotle. As both theo- 
ries have indeed very little in common and the Aristotelean expo- 
sition of the notion of causality may be considered to be antiquated 
in Europe, this comparison has remained rather unfertile. 

Much more- satisfactory results, I think, may be obtained by 
taking the theory of causality not apart, but in connection with 
the theory of relations. 

This theory of relations is in many points still an open problem 
in European philosophy, Eor we are placed here before the same 
methodological difficulties as we met with in explaining the distinc- 
tion of the main categories, namely: must the principal forms of 
relatioiivS be found by means of an analysis of language, a psycho- 
logical analysis of human concionsness, an examination of thb history 
of science, or a special dialectical form of thinking such e. g. as 
taught by HEOEii. I do not intend to study this (piestion; it may 
suffice to state' that here too we may obtain some elucidation by 
the aid of - grammar. Independent, however, of the method used, 
we may be sure to find a certain vagueness of transition between 
the different main forms of relations. 

When for this purpose we consider the relations occurring in 
language between the different parts of speech, for instance between 
subject and praedicate, between praedioate and adjuncts, between 
main clause and dependent clauses, we may distinguish three main 
groups for which I shall use terms borrowed from general philo- 
sophy : 1) 

A. The reflective relations, 

B. The constitutive relatins, 

0. The modal relations. 

A. By reflective relations I understand those relations with refe- 
rence to which the part played by our consciousness in their for- 
mation, is easily made conscious; these relations can be likened to 
a net, thrown by the human mind over the things; and 'altlioiigh 
they are not capricioiis inventions, still to a certain extent they 
seem to be subjective. 

Examples of such reflective relations are; 

1 . T h e r e 1 a t i 0 11 s o f i d e n t i t y and other n e s s — in which 
relation we can easily state our subjective act of identification and 
distinguishing. ^ 

2 . T h e r e 1 at i o n o f inherence, e. g. between a quality or 

1) CoTOjjare with the Mlo-wiug exposition: Cim. Sigwart, Logik^ I § 6 and Windei.- 
RANU „Vom System der Kategorien” (in the j,Festschrift zu Sig wart’s 70stem Gehurts- 
tag lOOO”). 
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an action and an object — in which relation without difficulty we 
can trace our subjective act of abstracting. 

3. The (qualitative) relation of likeiies and .unlike- 
11 ess — a relation clearly originated by our subjective act of 
comparing. 

4. The (quantitative) relations of n umb er, ineas ur e, 
weight &c. — the subjectivity of which relations is unmistakable, 
for we are free to choose the things which we wish to count, to 
compare in size &c. 

5. The relations of coordination, subordination &c. 
between individuals, species, genera — in which rela- 
tions the subjective processes are so many and involved that it almost 
seems as if this distinguishing of classes is a completely subjective 
and even capricious act of the iniiid. Thus nominalism, the 

could arise notwithstanding the fiict that a deeper investigation 
would have shown the legimate, scientific and, in this respect, 
objective character of the distinguishing of classes. 

0. The relation of logical necessity between facts,' 
namely between siicli fiicts of which one cannot be said to have 
produced the other; e. g. two sides of a triangle are equal, because 
two corners are equal. I, e. the relation , called essendi hy 
Schopenhauer. 

B. By constitutive relations I understand those relations which 
seem to constitute, to ‘build up’ the world; in other words: those 
relations which prima facie seem to be exempt of subjective influences. 
Such relations are: 

1. the spacial relations. 

2. the temporal relations, 

3. the causal relations. 

Concerning these relations I should like to make the following 
observations: 

When we examine how far these relations are applicable to the 
physical and psychical world, we may state; that the spacial rela- 
tions are only applicable to material nature, that the temporal 
relations bear on physical nature as well as on soul, that causal 
relations are partly of an unconscious character (physical causality, 
causal actions of nature on soul; causal action of soul on the sur- 
rounding nature) and partly of a conscious character. In the latter 
case we may distinguish the argumentative causality , or relation 
between reason and conclusion, from the volitional causality or 
process of motivation , i. e. the relation between motives and voli- 
tional decision. Thus the relation of causality contains three species 
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which were called by Schopenhauer : ratio fiendi, ratio cogmscendi, 
ratio agendi. 

Turther we may notiqe that the reflective and constitutive rela- 
tions are often interwoven; thus all spacial relations, directions as 
well as distances, suppose the application of numeral relations (cf. 
group A n°. 4). Similarly the mtio essendi (group A n°. 6) and 
the ratio cognoscendi (group B n°. 3c) are closely connected. 

C. By modal relations I understand those relations in which at 
least one of the related members is a psychical state. We may sub- 
divide them into: 

1. the relations accepted as existing between our percepts or con- 
cepts and the objective world; e. g. the correspondance or repugnance 
betweep our mental ideas and what is considered to be the reality ; 

2. the relations between our emotional or volitional states and 
the objects to which they refer; 

3. the relations between appreciative judgments and the psychical 
states to which they refer. 

We may notice here again the close coherence between the rela- 
tions of group C n°. 1 and the reflective relations of group A. 

Before we can use the table given as a canon for appreciation 
we are obliged to consider two que.stions more closely. 1. where 
must the notion of existence be placed in this table? 2. does the 
notion of inherence indeed belong to the reflective relations, or is 
it (as WiNDELBAND asserts in the article quoted) one of the consti- 
tutive relations? 

In answer to the first question we may state that the object is 
called existent, when it can be made, either the object of a trust- 
worthy (normal) perception, or can be infetred by trustworthy (normal) 
inferences from the data of perception; that the object, thus called 
existent, receives its place in the totality of the objective world; 
and conclusively that existence may be called a reflective relation, 
closely connected with the modal group. 

In answer to the second question we may acknowlege that there 
is an appearance of reason for considering, as Windelband does, inhe- 
rence to possess the same objective character as the thing and the 
quality themselves, but on the other hand I myself feel more for the 
decision chosen by the Vaiqegika system, which declared 
to be huddhyaf^Ma, i e. reflective. The following fact pleads for 
this decision ; in the same way as the legitimacy of the notion 
was denied by nominalism j by the so the 

notion mmavaya was denied to be trustworthy by the dialectician 
Qai^kaea Aoabya. This polemics would certainly never have taken 
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place, if the relation of samavai/a possessed the character, attributed 
to it by Windelband. , 

§ 7. Jppreciation of the theory of relations given by the Faige^ikas, . 

Taking as a basis the table, given in the precedent paragraph, 

I should like to formulate iny appreciation of the Vai^esika theory 
of relations in the following way: 

1. In spite of my admiration for the category-theory of 
the Vaiyesikas I still think it more correct to accept four main 
categories viz, dravya, giina, harman and samhandha instead of 
their six or seven. (Of. the expression jriii-kriya-gum-sambandha 
in an eggression in Qaaikara Acaeia’s Gitahhu^ya, Poona-edition 
p. 385). 

2. It is a pity that the Vai^esika system has not succeeded in 

giving a complete classificatioii of \\\% samhandha^. It 
only accepted two sambmidha^: samyoga, which is called at the 
same time a quality , and samavaya which is one of di\Q padartJm, 
The insufficiency of this sambandha-lliQovy wWi become apparent, 
when we shall explain V.S, VII, 2, 14 — 20, where the relation 
between word and meaning is made the subject or 

discussion without any satisfactory result. 

3. The notion samavay a was looked upon by the Vai^esika 
system (see here book IV section IV table A n° 9) as belonging 
to the reflective relations, by the Furva-mlmainsakas to the consti- 
tutive relations, this last follows from the Purva-mlmamsa-theory 
stating that samavaya is visible in visible and invisible in invisible 
things. As is clear from the precedent paragraph VVindiclband’s 
exposition agrees with the Purva-mimainsa, whereas I for myself 
should like to admit the Vaieesika conception. 

4. Number, spacial farness and nearness, temporal 

farness and nearness were considered by the Vaiee§ikas as 
reflective relations (Bha§ya book II chapter 1). This is yaratva 
and only partially right; see here § 6 letter B. 

'b. 8 am any a vi^e^a vimt called by the Silt rakSra him- 
self i. e. reflective; V.S. I, 2, 3. Cf. here § G 

sub A 5. 

6. My appreciation of the teachings about bhfwa, abhava, prthuHva, 
hdrya-l-Urana-bhava has been given together with the exposition; 
see p. 119— 121; p. 129; p. 138—141. 


1) See here p. 1'28. 

Verliand, Kon. Akiul. v. Wetensch. N. Uecks. Dl. XVIII N". ‘i. 
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7, The modal relations were not specially treated by the 
Vai^e^ikas. Sawbham ^numerical inclusion, c. g. of the number hun- 
dred in thousand) is wrongly intcrpridatetl by modern pundits as 
.probability (cf. Upaskura, Bibl. Indica edition p. 406 and here 
chapter V section 3 M)- 


Skction 4. 

THE MPIS'l'EMOLOGY 01?^ THE VAigE§lKA SYSTEM. 


^ 1. Sutras hearing on the notion apel'sahuddhL 
(Nanda Lai Sinha's translation). 

I, 2, 3 The notions genus and species are relative to the under- 
standing. 

VllI, 2, 1 ‘This’, ‘that’, ‘done by you’, ‘feed him’ — such [cog- 
nitions are dependent upon understanding. 

2 [Such cognitions depend upon previous other cognitions] 
in as much as they appear in respect of objects seen, 
and do not appear in respect of objects unseen. 

\ 2, Annotations to the Sutras hearing on apeksahuddhi. 

Nanda Lal Sinha, as we see, gives two translations for 5 wrMy- 
apek^a, ‘relative to the understanding’ and ‘dependent on under- 
standing’. The latter pleases me best. In the precedent section I 
have given as rendering ‘reflective’, and in accordance with this I 
should like to apeksabialdhi as ‘reflective cognition’. More- 

over I shall make use of the translation ‘fundamental cognition’ for 
apeMahuddhi \\\ accordance with the expression by which this term 
is explained in the Pra^astapada Bhasya (book III chapter 2 § 7, 
and see here chapter III section I \ ’o')', "hiiddUr yaw apeksya . . d 
i. e. ‘an intellection on the basis of which [certain I'elations are 
momentarily created in the objects]’.^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ ;W in V.S. I, 2, 3 only the notions and 

are called reflective, we find in the Pra^'. Bhasya this reflective 
character assigned to more notions; to samavaya (see here book IV 
section IV table A n°. 9), io dvitvadi, dviprtJKiJcfoddi, paratva vL\\Ci. 
(ibid ein table C u°. 18). 
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Qamkara MigRA introduces liis gloss on YIll, 2, 1 in tlie follow- 
ing way (translation Nanda Lai Sinlia p. 283): 

„ Having described tlie mode of production of perceptual cogni- 
tion, botli discriminative isavikalpaka) and non-discriminative {nirvi- 
halpakd) now the author, with a view to describe the perception 
of [a double specialised nature, or] the being specialised in the 
specialised {vi(^^ta-vai^.istfa), gives a few examples {ekade^,am &c.” 

Then all the words in the stitra including krtani and hhojaya are 
explained as examples of apelyabuddhi. 

I do not think that the notion of md^ta-vai^i^fya , introduced 
here by Qamkara-Mipra, goes back as far as the Sutrakara, and 
further it seems to me that only the words ayam, e^a, tvaya and 
euam arc meant as examples. In other words; the Sutrakara says 
that the pronominal indication, which we find in language, is an 
example of a reflective category! The reflective character becomes 
apparent by the fact that this pronominal indication only takes 
})lace after the perception of individual objects [and is not realised 
together with the perception]. 

From Dvivedin’s concordance we learn that these two sutras 
(X, 2 , 1 & 2) are ignored by Pra^Astapada. Perhaps they are a 
later insertion. 

§ 3. The apek^rihuddhi of the ^vara. 

Special importance is attached to the apek^Tihiddhi of the Lord 
during the time of creation. This ‘fundamental intellection’ of the 
is left out in the detailed description of the world-creation 
(Bha§ya book II chapter 2 4 6; see here chapter II section 
1 § 4), but is met with in the paragraph on extension (Bha?ya 
Look II chapter 2 § 8, s®® chapter II section 2 §i 5). Exten- 
sion is said here to originate from three causes: Humber, extension 
and loose conglomeration. When two pieces of iron are welded, the 
extension of the piece thus formed , is caused by the extension of 
the two original pieces. When porious substances like cotton balls, 
are heaped together, the extension of the heap is caused pracaya. 
But when at the time of the world-creation the separate a;;«^s, are 
comprehended by the Lord’s apek^nhtddhi , in numbers of two , 
three &c., then the ultimate atoms without extension create the 
smallest physical bodies -with extension. In this apekmhddhi 


1) See here book IV secfioji V, 
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is not momentariily active, but during the whole time of the world’s 
existence up to its 

This tgmra-peit^abiiddld is clearly an artifice to get rid of the 
self-contradiction in the idea that corporeal bodies with extension 
are formed qvA oi paramanm without extension. 

§ 4, 2Vie naive realism of the Vaige^ika system. 

European science has accustomed us to the idea that the qualities 
of material bodies are of two kinds: primary qualities, such as 
weight, volume and movement, which can be expressed quantita- 
tively, and . secondary qualities such as sound, colour and taste, and 
further that the perception of the so-called primary qualities is much 
more adequate to objective reality than our perception of secondary 
qualities. 

Secondly Kantian philosophy, in many respects the culmination 
of European philosophical development, has gone further and has 
asserted that all our perceptions, conceptions &c. concerning the 
world, in their most essential structure, are of a subjective character 
and that it is our mental habitus which moulds all experience into 
the form of things, with qualities and actions; of things existing 
in space and time and causally influencing each other. In other 
words: the distinction of the main categories: thing, quality and 
action in general and the constitutive relations especially possess 
a reflectional nature; and the reflection, the mental creation, on 
which they are based, is sub- or prae-conscious. . 

This Kantian conception is not a capricious illusionalism. For 
objectivity here consists in the legislative character of consciousness. 
Objectivity is an ideal which science seeks by applying constantly 
the norms of our conscience of the true. But it does not consist 
in an adequate correspondence of our notions with a kosmos, the 
existence of which is upheld by realism. 

If we try to characterise Indian philosophy in comparison with 
these two European conceptions, we may notice: first that Indian 
physics has never made a distinction between primary and secon- 
dary qualities, a natural result which arises from its neglecting the 
methods of mathematics in its research of nature; secondly that 
De Stcherba'I'SKOi’s explanation of the Buddhistic vijnma~vada with 
the help of Kantian philosophy, is too favourable with respect to 
this Indian system of thought. For the corner-stone of Kantian 
thought is the notion of the ' *a-priori’ , the notion of ‘norms of 
scientific conscience’. We can scarcely expect such notions to be 
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reached by Indian philosophy. A scientific explanation of nature, 
an insight of any value in ‘causal explanation’ has never existed 
in India. The theological conception of human adr^ta with its 
magical influence on the whole kosmos, was moreover opposed to 
such development of science. 

When we finally direct our attention to the Vaigegika system, 
we find here a naive realism without any consciousness concerning 
possible difficulties. Whereas the Nyaya-sutra bestows some pole- 
mical passages on the nihilism of Nagarjuna, Vaigegika Sutra and 
Prag. Bha§ya are totally silent on this point. And it is only in 
gSiiiDHARA’s Nyaya-kandall and in an insertion of the Vaigepka 
Sutra (VIII, 1, 10 & 11), perhaps posterior to Pragastapada, that 
any regard is given to the theses of the Vijuana-vada. 
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CHAPTER H. 

PHYSICS. 


Introductory remark to the chapter on Vaige^ika physics. 

The discussion on the substances in the Vai 9 e§ika-systetn, though 
of less value than the classification of the categories, is not less 
interesting. 

Kanada sums up nine dravyaui in V, 1, 5: earth, water, light, 
air (wind)-, physical’ space, time, (mathematical) space, soul and the 
internal organ. The first four form the group of the elements {dravya- 
rambhakcan cf. Pra^iistapada-bha^ya p. 24). These together with phy- 
sical space which does not originate individual things and therefore 
is not an element, are called bhutfmi hy Prapnstapada (p. 22). We 
may arrange the substances in three groups: 1. the bhutani, the 
treatment of which will show the physics of the system, 2. space 
and time, 3. soul and mind, the subject-matter of psychology. 

The Vai^e^ika physics will be discussed under the following 
headings: the general theory of matter, the theory of sound, the 
physiological notions; the physics of the other Indian systems; the 
physical notions of the ancient Greeks, compared with those of the 
Indians; appreciation of the Vai^e^ika physics. 

The movement of the different elements and its causes will be 
explained more extensively in the third section of the chapter on 
mathematical notions. 
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Section 1. 

THE GENERAL THEORY OP MATTER. 


§ 1 . Sutras hearing upon the theory of natter, 

{Nanda Lai Sinha’s trAnslation). 

A. 1°. Sutras bearing upon the gross elements in general. 

IT, 1, 1 Earth possesses colour, taste, smell and touch. 

% Waters possess colour, taste and touch and are fluid 
and viscid. 

3 Fire possesses colour and touch. 

4 Air possesses touch. 

5 I’hese [characteristicsj are not found in ether. 

() The fluidity of clarified butter, lac and wax through 
conjunction with light is similar to that of water. 

7 The fluidity of tin, lead, iron, silver and gold through 
conjunction with fire, constitutes their similarity to water. 

II, 2, 1 The non-productibn [of the smell which is perceived in 
the cloth] after or during its contact with a flower, 
from the attribute [of the constitutive cause of the cloth] 
is the mark of the non-existence of smell in the cloth. 

2 Smelll is established in earth. 

3 By this hotness is explained. 

4 Hotness [is the characteristic] of tire. 

5 Coldness [is the characteristic] of water. 

//,, Some sutras, bearing upon the movenients, typi- 
cal for the different elements. (For a complete 
treatment see next chapter, on mathematical notions). 

V, 2, 3 The falling of waters, in the absence of conjunction, is 
due to gravity. 

4 Flowing [results] from fluidity. 

13 The initial upward flaming of fire, the initial sideward 
blowing of air, and the initial actions of atoms and of 
mind are caused by adr^ta. 

A, -9°, Sutras bearing specially upon air. 

II, 1 , 8 That it has horns, a hump , a tail hairy at the extremity 
and a dewlap — such is the admitted mark of being a cow. 
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II, 1, 9 And toucli [is a mark] of air. 

10 And it is not the4ouch of the visible [substances]; hence 
the . mark [of the inherence] of air is not the mark of 
the visible [substances]. 

11 Air is a substance, because it does not £contam or] 
reside in substance. 

12 Air is a substance, also because it possesses action and 
attribute. 

1 3 The eteniality [of air] is evident from its not combining 
with other substances, 

14 The collision of air with air is the mark of its plurality. 

15 There being no perception of the association [i. e. univer- 
sal relation] witli air, there is no visible mark [of the 
existence of air]. 

16 And by inference by analogy air is not proved as a 
particular substance, but as substance only. 

17 Therefore, [the. name] ‘air’ is proved by the Veda. 

18 But name and effect are the mark [of the existence] of 
beings distinguished from ourselves. 

19 Because name and effect follow from perception. 

B. Sutras bearing upon the atoms (1°. their existence, 
2°. their qualities). 

1, 3, 6 (See here p. 115 and p. 117 &c.) 

IV, 2, 1 The eternal is that which is existent and uncaused. 

2 The effect is the mark [of the existence] of the [ulti- 
mate atoms]. 

3 The existence [of colour &c.] in the effect, [follows] from 
[their] existence in the cause. 

4 ‘Non-eteinar — such [intuition and expression] can he 
accounted for only as the negation of the eternal. 

5 [It is] an error [to suppose that the ultimate atom is 
not eternal]. 

VII, 1 , 1 Attributes [have been] mentioned [above]. 

2 The colour, taste, smell and touch of earth, [water, fire 
and air] are also non-eternal, on account of the non- 
eteriiality of their substrata. 

3 By this is implied eteniality [of colour c'tc. which reside] 

substances. 

4 And also in conseqiveuee of the etcvnality of their [respec- 
tive] substrata [colour &c.] are eternal ill water, fire 
and air. 
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VII, I, 5 In non-eternals [colour, &c., are] non-eternal in conse- 
quence of the non-eternality of their substrata. 

C. (No passage occurs in the Vai^esika sutras on the creation' 
and the destruction olP the world). 

Z>. Sutras bearing upon the changes in the atoms, 
caused by fire. 

VII , 1, 6 In earth, [colour, taste and touch] have for their ante- 
cedents [like] attributes in [its combinative] causes [and 
are also] due to the action of heat. 

7 Because . their substratum is the same. 

X, 2, 7 The distinctive attribute of fire [i. e. heat] [becomes an 
efficient cause] through combination in the conjunct. 

§ 2. Quotation from Nanda Lai Siuha’s Appendix JB p. V: 

„CandrakSnta TarkalamkIra prefers to read IV, 1, 3 — 5 as 
two aphorisms only, viz. Tcaranahhamt haryahhavo ‘nitya iti’ and 
vi<;e^atah prati^edkabhavo ‘vidya and interprets them to mean , respec- 
tively, ‘The nature of the effect, [though] following from the nature 
of the cause [which is eternal] is non-eternaT and ‘It is an error 
to suppose that because things [e. g. atoms] exist as effects [e. g. 
compound bodies], therefore they cannot exist in the causal [or 
atomic] state’ — in order to explain the application of the word 
‘non-eternal’ in I, 1, 8, where the reference is to things ■ahich 
are products.”^ 

^ 3. Annotation to the sutras, bearmy on physics. 

A 1'. xVnnotations to the sutras on the gross elements in general. 
In V.S. II, 1, 2 dravah. snigdhah 'rs. probably an insertion, as 
is shown by the context and the word-order, used in the sutra itself. 

In V.S. 11, 1, 5 te is explained by Qaukara Mi^.ra as 
Then he discusses the objection akS^am iti 

Latham pratUir iti cetf'. A similar discussion is already found in 
the Ny.-kandalT (p. 179 1. 9 ^c.) 

IV) Vai(;esika Sutra 11, 1 , 7 Camkara Mi^ra annotates (Hibl. Ind. 
ed. p. 70, Nanda Lal Sinha’s traiisl. p. GO): „This is an indica- 
tion ; bell-met^^^ copper, brass &c. are also implied. 

1) Cf. tlie use of the terui in the Samkhya system, here chapter 11 secthm 4. 
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The character which is common to those which have been mentioned 
and those which are implied {laJc^ya) iq that they are the 
foundation (adhiharamtod) of the fluidity which is produced ijanyd), 
but not destroyed {anucchidya) by the closest conjunction of fire,” 

Ghate in his notes on n°. 76 of the Saptapadarthi says: „it is 
clear. .. that the bright ■ glittering and the difficulty of reducing 
it to a gaseous state with the application of intense heat, induced 
'the Naiyayikas to regard gold as tejas and opposed to prthiviy 

It is not quite clear how the difficulty of reducing metals to a 
gaseous state can have led the Vai^egikas to assign to the metals 
the nature of light. The peculiar glance found on the surface of 
all metals without exception, must have been the only reason for 
regarding them as mixture of light and earthly matter (see Pra$. 
Bhaeya book II chapter 3^4; Vizian. edition p, 39). At all events 
the amecUdya-dravatm given by Qainkara Mi?ra to the metals, is 
mentioned nowhere in the Pra?. Bha§ya (see e. g. the paragraph 
on dravatva, book 111 chapter 3 § 52 Vizian. edition p. 234). 

The slitras II, 2, ,1 — 6 are evidently an insertion, for they 
transgress the order of the enunciation, in as far as the last sutras 
of the precedent lesson (II, 1, 20 — 31) are bestowed upon physical 
space and the following sutras (II, 2, 6 sqq.) upon time and mathe- 
matical space. In sutra 1 the first member gunantara of the com- 
pound stands in an ablative relation to the final member apradur- 
The argumentation of the five sutras may be paraphrased as 
follows: when a cloth, [first possessing a smell of its own, which 
smell also belongs to the threads] comes into contact with a flower, 

. it gets the scent of the latter. This smell, not originated from that 
of the threads, is not an essential quality of the cloth. Similarly 
when water possesses a smell, this is owing to the fact that it is 
mixed with the element characterised by smell , scil. earth . Touch, 
whicli is common to all four elements, may be divided into warm 
touch, cold touch, and [touch which is neither warm nor could, 
i. e. which is merely pressure]. Warm touch is the characteristic 
quality of firej when water or earth is warm, this is due to the 
addition of fire. Gold touch is typical for water, a qualification 
evidently given by the Vai^erikas, because water, when of the same 
temperature as the surrounding atmosphere and thus colder than 
our body, absorbs more animal heat than other objects in contact 
Avith''it,^ 

A 2. The sutras V, 2, 3; 4 and IS mention niove ments 
typical for [earth], water, fire and wind. Judging from 
modern European standpoint the ideas, developed in these three 
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sutras, are of more value than the definitions, based on the supposed 
correlation between the elements and their respective impressions 
on the sense-organs. (See § 1 section 5 of this chapter). 

The term adr^ta in V, 3, 13 may be paraphrased as ‘the unseen 
quality of soul’; it is namely that quality of soul which is not 
directly perceived in reflection (see here book IV section IV table 
C 11 °. 11 & 13). This adr^fa is to be compared to naive European 
conceptions of Divine Providence; this notion makes up, but in a 
very capricious and unscientific way for the laws of nature, accepted 
by methodical research. My exposition of the creation of the world 
and of the changes, caused in earth by baking, will make this 
still clearer. To illustrate the notion of adr^ta, I shall now quote 
a siitra of Kaxada’s with the comment of the Upaskara. 

V.S, VII, 1, 33: Physical space is (infinitely) great, because it 
is all-pervasive, and so is soul, 

Upaskara : All-pervasiveness is conjunction with all material (things) 
and as this is not possible without infinite greatness, it obliges us 
to infer this infinite greatness. Eor the coming into being of sound 
is experienced both here in Benares and in Pataliputra at the same 
time. In resjiect to this only one physical spate is the inherential 
cause. Thus the pervasiveness of physical space is proved. — [We 
can paraphrase Cyamkara Mi 5 ra’s thought thus; man, wherever he 
goes, will meet with physical space, as the substance which carries 
sound ; therefore physical space must pervade the whole universe]. — 
Pervasiveness is only possible, in case [a substance], possesses infi- 
nitely great extension; for there would be a needless intricateness, 
if we suppose several phj'sical spaces. Therefore we must admit 
only one physical space. The expression ‘a [certain] place in phy- 
sical space’, is only metaphorical, as it is based on the condition 
of conjunction with a pot and the like,, [things] which possess 
place ; the metaphore here is [based on the fact] that physical-space 
is conjoined with substances possessing place. ‘And so is soul’ • — 
physical space is infinitely great, because it is all-pervasive, i. e. 
because it is conjoined with all material [things], and so [for the 
same reason] soul is infinitely great. If there were no conjunction 
of soul with all material [things], then action [i. e. movement] 
would not arise now in this and now in that material [thing] as a 
result of the conjunction with a soul possessing in as far as 

the unseen [quality], being seated in difierent [souls], causes these 
actions in consequence of its close proximity And this 

close proximity is only [possible] in the case of conjunction [of the 
material things] with a soul, possessing the iinseeh quality. In this 


lijifi] 
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way whilst the [hiiiaaii] body is moving, the arising of knowledge, 
pleasure &c. first in I'efcrcncc to tliis and then to that object could 
not take place but for the pervasiveness of soul. Therefore soul is 
all-penetrating. But soul is not, like physical space, merely one; 
because we see respective difterenccs; [one soul is happy, another 
is unhappy fee.]; thus it is said [V.S. Ill, 2, 19], This is then 
the meaning [of Kanada’s sutra]. And this greatness is absolute and 
j‘ i i eternal, just as the smallness in the atoms. We may in the same 

way conceive [the idea of] infinite length in physical space &c. as 
of infinite shortness in the atoms.” 

A 3. The sutras II, 1, 8 sqq. bear specially upon air. They do 
not seem to possess a great authenticity ; at least the sutras 15 — 19 
are probably a later addition. Let us fij-st consider the separate sutras. 

Ill 11, 1, 8 dr^td> has been translated by Nanda Lai Sinha as 
„adinitted” and similarly by Gough as ,, received”. This corresponds 
with the coinments of the Upaskara, where we read for instance; 
„sd8ndvaitd tu pmsiddliaim ffotve lingam” (nearly synonymous to 
prasiddham . . . .lingam). Indeed, the context, in its present form, 
does not allow another interpretation. In as far as the expression 
„dr^tam ling aw'', however, is also a technical term (Pragastapada 
Bha§ya p. 205 1, 19) which is opposed io „sdmrmgato drqtaw" , 
met with in V.S. II, 1, 16, the use of dr^tani in our stitra is 
rather surprising. 

The sutras II, 1, 8—10 contain the complete proof for the 
existence of air-. (8) often we make a eonclusion about a thing — 
for instance we infer the class to which it belongs — from parti- 
cular properties, possessed by it; (9) so we infer the existence of 
air, from its being an object of our sense of touch and (10) from 
its not being an object of our visual organ. 

The sutras 11 and 12 give a reason, why we should consider 
air to be a substance, and not for instance a quality. Sutra 13 
gives an argument for the eternity of the aerial atom; ^parmanif- 
lal'8ttna-vngor iti as the Upaskara annotates; sutra 14 proves 

the multiplicity of air. 

Suddenly after this, sutra 15 repeats more broadly the ideas 
of sutra 10. To this sutra IC adds: „and by inference by analogy 
[air is] not [proved] as a particular [substance , but as a subst:uice 
only].” For the present I leave aside the question whether the trans- 
lation ^inference by analogy” is not rather misleading. Here I want 
to point out that from the vagueness of our knowledge about air — 
which substance is only perceived by tactile perception and not by 
sight s — the sutrakara draws the conclusion; 
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„n, 1 , 17 Therefore [the name] air is proved by the Veda!” — ■ 
Cf. the gloss by Qauikara Micra; vayur iii nUma(]amikcm,, agmna 
Vedah. Indeed this addition of nmm follows from the neutral form 
ngmuikam and from the follow'iiig sutras. 

The sutras 18 and 19, namely , deviate from the subject-matter 
and unexpectedly begin to prove that there must be beings, superior 
to man and institutors of human language. In sutra 18 saiujna- 
karma is explained by the Uj)askara as a dmndva and accordingly 
translated by Nanda Lai Sinha as „ name and effect”; a comparison 
with VI, 1, 2, however, shows that this interpretation is wrong; 
the Upaskara explains there rightly samjMkarma by namakaranam 
i. e. the making, the attributing of name. Whilst sutra 18 thus 
infers the existence of superhuman beings from the existence of 
human language, sutra 19 adds that these beings must possess 
intellect, „ because the making of names must be preceded by the 
perception [of the things to be nominated].” 

I think, the given analysis sufficiently shows that the sutras II, 
1, 15 — 19 can hardly be original. 

B. The notions eternity and transiency are mentioned several 
times in the Vai(;e 9 ika Sutra: 1) in a passage (IV, 1, 1 — 5) follow- 
ing the discussion of the substances (II and 111); 2) in a passage 
(VIT, 1, 2 sqq.) referring to the first group of qualities {rUpa, 
rasa, gaiidha, sparc^a)-, 3) in some separate sutras, bearing on exten- 
sion (VII, 1, 10 — 20), number mtX prthaMva (VII, 2, 8). 

The place of the sutras IV, 1,1 — 5 shows that they must bear 
on the eternal substances. Since the existence of soul, internal 
organ , physical space, mathematical space an'd time has been dis- 
cussed, we may methinks accept Ounkara Mif;ra’s interpretation 
of thes«j sutras as bearing upon the existence of the atoms. 

Granting this the sutras IV, 1, 1 — -3 are clear by themselves. 

The Upaskara gives two inteq3retations of IV, 1 , 4; both arc 
based on the same admissions: that the suffix fas may have the 
meaning of a genitive and that the term vige^a may be synonymous 
with The first admission is improbable; the second contrary 

to the terminology of the Vaiye§ika Daryana, although it complies 
with that of the Samkhyins. Thus the two interpretations of Camkara 
Miyra’s can. no longer be upheld. Instead I should like to suggest 
the following rendering: „the negative expression ‘lion-oternar is 
used with regard to distinction” [i. e. places ‘non-eternar things 
against eternal things]. 

The Upaskara interprets sutra IV, 1 , 5 by the following gloss: 
„paraMaig)r mafgafimvi^aya sa^vfipg ammiiir avulga, bJirnniarilpa.’' 
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Similar interpretations occur in ^aiikaea Acarya’s CJurmi'ka-Bha^ya, 
in as far as the siitra is explained as a condemnation of one or 
other opinion about the atoms. (Cf. here p. 84 and Vai*;*. Sutra VII, 
3, 5). Although this interpretation is allowable, yet a comparison 
with VII, 1, 31, similarly closing a passage on eternity, would 
suggest the following rendering: „non-kiK)wledge [is a prohans of 
knowledge; i. e. the false theory, that substances may be divided 
still further, will lead to the right knowledge, that the atoms form 
the last stage in the dividing].’’ 

The siltras VII, 1, 1 — 5 are easy. We should notice here that 
the atoms, according to the Vai?e§ikas, do not only possess matlie' 
matical qualities (size, position, movement) as in the Democritic 
system of the Greeks, but also colour &c. 

D. Annotations to the sutras on the influence of fire on earth &c. 

In Qamkara Mirra’s explanation of the three sutras, quoted in 
% I under letter D, much attention is bestowed on the division of 
cause into mmavap-karatia, asmnavayi-kciram and nimitia-karaim. 
Thus when the black clay , after having been shaped on the potter’s 
wheel, gets baked by the fire into a red pot, the atoms of the 
clay which in the meanwhile have changed in colour — are 
the (inherential cause) of the pot. The conjunction 

between atoms and fire — a conjunction therefore which partially 
inheres in the ‘atoms - — is the aminacni/i'Jcaram of the originated red 
colour of Jhese atoms (see Upaskura. Bibl. Iiul. ed. 398 1, 3 & 8), 
The heat, inherent in . the fire, h nmitta-karai/a of the colour. 
In chapter 1 of this book (p. 189 &c.) I have expressed my doubts on 
the accuracy of this view. Nothing really proves that the Sutrakara 
has tronbled much about such a distinction. Thus we may translate 
sutra VII, 1, 6 as: „[the qualities originated] in earth through 
the influence of fire, are prweded by the [same] qualities in the 
causes [i. e. in the cciiuponcnfc atoms]”; and V.S. X, 3, 7 as „ The 
distinctiye quality of fire f becomes a cause] through inherence in 
the conjunct.” 

Sutra VII, 1, 7 offers more difficulties. In the first place we 
may notice that its translation by Natida La! Sinha, does not agree 
with Caiukara Mip'a’s comments. On the whole the connection be- 
tweci» sutra and commentary is difficult here. Let ns first consider 
the te.xt of the IJpaskara. It consists of two parts, the second pait 
being a correction of the first. The translation of the first pa i-t runs 
as follows (cf. Nanda Lai Sinha p, 319, whose rendering I have 
partially used); 

„ln order to establish that the colour of the terrene ultinuite 
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atoms have coiijuiiotion of fire as their non-inherential cause, he 
says....; the expression 'of [qualities] produced from burning’ is 
the complement of the aphorism. ‘Being qiialities’ and ‘being effects’ 
are also intended here. Thus the formal syllogism {pra^o^a) mm 
as follows: 

Partldmparamami-rupudayah samyogn- gamavpyiMrana'kult.; 
Mryayimatve [i. e. karyafve ymmioe ca] salt, nitya-ni^fha- 
’(Ityhita-ym/aivaf; 

(^.abdmad, buddhyadivaeca. 

I. e.; colour frc. of terrene ultimate atoms, have conjunction for 
their non-inherential cause; 

inasmuch as these, being .effects and qualities, are at 
the same time non-incongruent qualities, inhering in 
eternals; 

like sound, and like understanding &c.” 

We may paraphrase this argumentation as follows :„[lt is an 
innate tendency of the human mind to explain changes in the objec- 
tive world as mechanical proce^es, thus as changes of a mere 
quantitave nature; therefore] we are inclined to doubt whether the 
qualities colour &c. of the ferrene atoms, could change through 
conjunction with fire; this doubt is not well-founded, because the 
originated colours are effected qualities which arise in eternally 
existing substances [scil. in the atoms], and which are not excluded 
by their nature from such inherence. Bor we also see [that] sound 
[arises in the eternally existing physical space, owing to a conjunc- 
tion e. g. between drum and drumstick] and [that] intellection [arises 
in . the eternally existing soul, through a conjunction between the 
senses and the objects].” 

Although this argumentation is not a direct comments on the 
sutra: still a connection may be found between 

aphorism and gloss, when we remember that dcaiva (oneness) 
inheres eternally in the ultimate atonis, in soul and in physical 
space. Thus it seems probable that adm^ta must be corrected into 
advi^tjia, i. e. ‘non-inhering-in-two’. Then we have to emend the 
above-given translation oi hetu ot apadega oi p'ayoya as 
follow^s: 

inasmuch as these, being effects and qualities, are at the 
same time qualities inhering in eternals and not inhering 
in [aggregates of] two [or more parts]. 

Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation is in accordance with the Vivrti, 
which recent commentary is, however, of no decisive importance. 

Voi'hanrt. Ron. Akad. v. W''etcnscl(. Niotrwa BeeltfH. 1 ) 1 , XVIU N". d. 11 
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^ 4. Passages in the Praeastapada-BMsya, dealing with the 
theory of matter. 

A, The theory of the elements. 

The theory of the elements, given by the Vai^egika Sutra, is 
partially repeated by PftAgASTAPSDA in a more systematical form 
(see Bha§ya book II chapter 2 2 — 4, book IV § 14 & 16, and 
here book IV), partially enlarged with some details. So whilst the 
Sutra (II, 2) divides sparga into and gita-sparga, the first of 

which is typical for fire, the latter for water, the Prag. Bha§ya 
distinguishes still more kinds of qualities and divides them as fol- 
lows over the different elements: 
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In conclusion I want to state the fact that a passage parallel to 
Vaig. Sutra TI, 1, 15— -19 is lacking in the Bha§ya, The references, 
given by Dvivedin, are here rather misleading. 


H. A.tomism. 

In comparison with the relatively long passage which the Sutra 
bestows on the atoms (IV, 1, 1 — 5) the Bhasya is short. It simply 
mentions that the four hhutUni have an eternal and a transient form 
(book II chapter 2 § 2—6). 

One point, however, is of interest in the atomism of the Bha§ya. 
1 mean the double occurrence of the term dvyanuka (Bhasya p. 49 
1. 5 ; p. 107 1. 4), which shows that the molecular theory, in later 
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days one of the most important chapters of the Vaige^ika philosophy 
must have had its origin in or before the days of Pra^astapada. 
Since, however, the development of this theory belongs to a more 
recent form of our system — which does not belong to the pro- 
vince of my investigation — it may suffice here to refer to the 
passages dealing with this topic, which occur in the Nyaya-kandalT’) 
and are here translated in book III (fragment G). 

C. The destruction & creation of the world. 

Fra^astapada-Bhaiya, p. 48 1. 7: 

„Here now the process of the creation and destruction of the 
four kinds of material things is explained. At the time that Brahman, 
approaching the end of a hundred years as measured by Brahman- 
chronology, reaches his liberation , whilst at the same time the 
Great Lord, the Ruler of the Universe, desires the destruction of 
the world in order to give rest at night to all living creatures, 
exhausted by samara — then there is no longer activity of the 
unseen [qualities] possessed by all souls and with which bodies, 
organs and material objects cooperate; then in consequence of the 
Lord’s wish and the conjunction between atoms and souls, actions 
[movements] arise [in the atoms of the bodies and the organs]; 
from separations vemXt in the atoms, the causes of [i. e. the' 
material of] bodies and organs; and when the annihilation of nmtml 
conjunction takes place, there is an ultimate destruction of these 
[bodies and organs], till only loose atoms remain. So in the same 
order the material things: earth, water, fire and wind are succes- 
sively destroyed. Hence the ultimate atoms remain separated and 
likewise the souls which are full of the of their merit and 

demerit, for the same duration [i. e. for a hundred Brahman-years]. 

„ After this there arises the wish of the Great Lord to create the 
world’ in order that all living beings may experience [pleasure and 
pain]; the unseen [qualities], possessed by all souls, recover their 
activity; then conjunctions between these [i. e. the souls and the 
atoms] arise; then actions [movements] originate iu the ultimate 
atoms of wind and by the mutual conjunction of the.se atoms wind 
as a developed element is gradually produced through the series of 
double atoms &c.: and then in (physical) space this wind is blowing 
and blowing. Immediately afterwards, having arisen tlirough a simihir 
process from the ultimate water-atoms, the great ocean in the midst 
of this wind is flowing and flowing. Then again in the mnlst of 
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this ocean the earth, as a developed element, is formed from the 
ultimate earthly atoms, thus forming a compact mass. After this, 
having originated from the fire-atoms through the series of double 
atoms &c., an enormous fire in the midst of the same ocean is 
blazing and flaring. When thus the four great elements have arisen, 
a large egg is created by the mere meditation of the Mighty Lord 
from the fire-atoms combined with some ultimate earthly atoms; 
then ill this egg the Lord creates Brahman, four-lotus-faced, Pita- 
maha (grandfather) of all the worlds together with the universe; 
and he entrusts this God with the creation of the creatures. And 
Brahman, in obeyance to the order of the Great Lord [undertakes 
his task]; and so, possessing superior Knowledge, Passionlessness 
aud Power, and knowing the difterent ways in which i]iQ ^karman 
of the living beings ripens, he creates his sons, the Prajapatis, who 
have knowledge, objects of enjoyment and [sort of] life according 
to their karman, then the Manus, Devarsis and Hosts of Fathers, 
who are excellent in power of mindj and then the four castes 
from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet, and last of all the other 
beings, noble and vile; next he provides them with merit, know- 
ledge, passionlessness and power according to their agraya (treasure 
of mmskarai)'^ 

With reference to the translated passage from the Pra^astapada- 
Bha^ya I should like to make the following remarks: 

1 . The destruction and annihilation do not completely correspond 
to each other in this description. The destruction takes place in 
the order: a. the Lord’s wish and the non-activity of the unseen 
qualities; h. the destruction of bodies and sense-organs (cf. V.S. IV, 
2, 1); G. the destruction of the four elements: earth, water, fire 
and wind (this order corresponds to the enunciation in V.S. I, 1, 6). 
The creation takes place in the order: a;, the Lord’s wish and the 
renewed activity of the unseen qualities; h, the creation of the four 
elements: wind, water, earth and fire ; c. the formation of the 
world-egg; the creation of the devas and other beings. The prin- 
cipal difference lies in the order of the elements: fire, instead of 
being created immediately after wind, is formed last. The author’s 
reason for changing the order was to place the creation of the fire 
immediately before the formation of the mundane egg, ikie kiran^or 
garbha, which being of gold, consisted of a mixture of fire and 
earth. The harmony of the system was thus broken for the purpose 
of complying with current mythological ideas. 
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3. The distinction of kaman, vihhaga, snmi/oga-ukrUi imd t w^ra 
(in the detailed description of the creation) is an instance showing 
how the author liked to divide al processes into raoiuentary stages 
(see here p. 32 and 33 § 4). . 

3. The importance of the hovdk apeksflbfidd/u for the formation 
of double atoms &c. from the ultimate atoms, is unmentioiied (cf. 
here p. 147 § 3). 

4. On the whole the role of the Lord, compared with the unseen 
qualities of the souls, is superfluoiis. 

5. The passage, taken altogether, with its eclectic tendencies, 
gives the impression of not having formed part of the original 
Vai^e^ika system. A question, which next rises, namely; whether 
the Vaicesika system might have been originally atheistic, will be 
considered in the sixth chapter of this book. 

(). As we have seen in book I p. 07 and p. 72 sub 1, this 
Vaicesika theory of the creation and destruction of the world is 
refuted by Badar.xyana. and Qamkara Aoarya. The cosmogony of 
these Vedantin teachers (see Deusskn, IJais k^r/stew des Vedfmta 
p. 254) is based on Taittirlya-Upani^ad II, 1, where we read that 
from soul is originated physical space, from space wind, from wind 
lire, from fire water, from waiter earth, from earth the plants &c, ~ 
hor the difference between the Vai^e^ika cosmogony and the Sunikhya 
see here section 4 § 1. 

D. The changes, caused in earth by fire. 

Pracyistapada-Bhasya p. 106 : 

„Tlie process of the arising of [new] (pialities by the influence 
of fire, namely of colour &c. in the ultimate earthly atoms: 

„When an unbaked substance, a [clayJ-i)ot for instance, which 
is in conjunction with a fire, is pressed or beaten against by this 
fire, then consequently Y/c/^/w/A Onovoiucnts) arise in the atoms which 
form the thing. By these, .'iepamHoiiH originate ; by tlic separations, 
destimetionM of oonjiimdlom originate; by the destructiejns of conjunc- 
tions the in desfroged. When this is destroyed, tlieii 

the deMructiou i>f the black eohirr takes place in the indepen- 
dent atoms, by the cbnjiinction ivitli the tiro — [wliicb conjunc- 
tion itself is in its activity] dependent on the beat [of the fire]. 
Again by anotbor conjunction ivith the hre, assisted by its heat, 
the [new qualities, colour &c.], produced by fire, arise. 1 in mod iatcly 
afterwards in the atoms which possess the arisen tire-prod maul [quali- 
fies], actions arise, in conso(|UeiK!e <)f the conjunction between tin- 
souls and fhe at,oius [wli{eb conjunction itself is in its activitv’j 
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dependent on the unseen [soul-qualities] of the enjoyers [of pain 
and pleasure, i. e. the afore-mentioned souls], [When these move- 
ments have taken ])lace], the atoms form conjunctions with each 
other, and so through the series of double atoms &c. the product- 
thing originates. In this [product] the origin of colour &c. arises 
through the series of the qualities of the causes [i, e. the producent 
parts — namely, first the colour of tlie atoms, then that of the 
double atoms, then that of the triple atoms &c.]” 

I , should like to make the following annotations to this passage: 

1. The explanation of the influence exercised by fire on the 
substances with which it comes into contact, is an old topic of 
dispute between Naiyayikas and Vaice§ikas (see Pra?. Phasya, p. 107 
1. 5— 9; Nyaya-kandall p. 109,'^) and Athaiae’s notes on the 
Tiirkahh~tf<ri. p. 149). 

3. Previously (jiage 13) I have suggested that the Vai(?esika 
atomism and the correspondent Greek system are due to similar 
tendencies. Both philosophies tried to reconcile the belief in the 
existence of an eternal substance with our experience of the 
transiency of all things. For this purport Greek atomism divided 
the qualities of the objects into the primary qualities,' such as 
volume, weight and movement, which can be expressed numeri- 
cally, and the secondary qualities. The secondary qualities were 
considered to be ' our mental reactions on the impressions of the 
external world in which only quantitative relations exist. This ten- 
dency of Greek atomism has been of the greatest importance for 
the development of European science. One of the first great dis- 
coverings in physics, the explanation of floating, .given by Arohi- 
MEDEs, was a brilliant example of the application of mathematical 
methods to the study of nature. This first step was never taken by 
Indian physics during its whole course of existence. 

.Modern psychologists have sometimes given the following expla- 
nation for this development of Greek science. In our mental life 
tlie sensations of touch, of muscular tension and relaxation, of 
friction in the joints are of the greatest importance. Causal relations 
are first of all experienced in the relations between our will and 
the subsequent inovemeut of our body, and between the moyements 
of our limbs and those of the objects grasped. M'e may further add 
that in the case of sound our eye sees the string vibrating, whilst 


.Sep 1 k‘1h' p. 1(!'2 B. 

-) With the term pi In in the name of this jah<iJ«/i'«-theory, cf. Diiaumottara, Ny°. 
biiuliitiicil, Bihl. Inti. ed. p. L p ,/iitm pailuken(:i kai.iadni'wje^a... ." 
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the ear hears the sound. Thus arose the idea of interpreting the 
colour and heat of the objects as subjective pictures of the move- 
ments and the primary qualities in the objective world. 

A. tendency towards this dire'ction, shown so ingeniously by 
Greek science, may be recognised in the Vaice§ika theory concern- 
ing the influence e.xercised by fire on earthly and other things, 
e~ g. on the black, soft clay, in the producing of a red, solid pot; 
or on wax in the forming of a fluid. 

When a man takes an iron hammer and smites a stone with it, 
then the forces of cohesion, which hold the stone together, are 
conquered, the pieces fly about, till at last only a fine pulver remains. 
And whereas the stone was a hard object obstructing the movement 
of a foot or hand, the pulver is soft and yields to the touch of 
the parts of our body. 

To .this fact of common experience the Vaif;e§ika system added 
another explicitly expressed by Praqastapada , Bha§ya book IV § 13, 
namely in his explanation of movement thiviigh saiij^ii^ia-sam/o^a : 
when you put your foot on mud, not only the mud under the 
foot, but also that round it will be pressed down. 

Thus when we expose soft, wet clay to the influence of ifire, the 
sparks of this element beat against the surface of the clod; the 
shocks, received by the external parts, are transmitted to the cen- 
trum and, with more force than the blows of a hammer, dissolve 
the material into ultimate atoms, and this happens in too short a 
time for the human perception to grasp. 

To this first stage in the process the Vaiceaika system added a 
second, which reminds us of the Vedanta theory of elements. 
According to this the elements can pass into each other. The Vai- 
cesikas modified this view in such a way that the ultimate atoms, 
when in a totally dissolved state and under the influence of fire, 
are supposed to lose certain qualities and to gain others. 

Tlie third .stage in the process is similar to the creation of the 
world out of the ultimate atoms, 'fhe of the potter plays 

here the same role as the unseen qualities of all souls at the time 
of the arising of the universe.’ 

3. With reference to the •uiomentury stages, accejded by Pracas- 
tapada, cf. here book 1 p. 32 and 33 Vd- 

4. My supposition that the piltifiihi-vUda may bo looked upon 
a.s an attempt to explain the physical world by luoro niechimical 
processes, is confirmed by the Upaskaru-coinments on V.S, VI I, 1, 7. 
Por the difficulty, which Caiikaua JMiyRA tries to solve here, is 
again: how can uiaterial substances change their qnaliticsr ll,\ 
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comparing this sutra with the Bha^iya-passage translated, it becomes 
doubtful whether this aphorism was extant in Prayastapada’s time. 

The physical process of visual perception. 

Although neither the Sutra nor the Bha^ya gives direct informa- 
tion concerning the way in which the physical process of perception 
is supposed to take place, yet we may safely attribute to them the 
tlicory which Qriuhara still gives of it, in different passages of his 
KandalT, for instance where he tries to explain why we see objects 
close by and objects far off simultaneously, how the optical illusion 
of a double moon may originate &c. Bor his ex])Ianations do not 
differ in any respect from the most naive aetiology. 

Already in the .Upani§ads the sense-organs are called „graspers” 
{(jraha^ and the verb grhmti and its several derivatives grahi/a, 
gruJtai-a, grahana are repeatedly used in the Nyaya-kandall with 
reference to perception. In the same way, then, as man grasps the 
object close by with his hand and feels its presence immediately — 
so that only centuries of scientific thought could show the necessity 
of the internal , nerve-system in the process — so naive thought 
imagines eye-beams to leave our eyes, which, helped by objective 
light, grasp the object and then immediately make the soul con- 
scious of its presence. 

Whilst thus the eye-beams travel towards the object, the sound 
on the other hand is in naive thought conceived as entering our ear- 
holes, The difference is most likely due to the fact that the eye 
localises its objects with greater accuracy than the ear. 


Section 2. 

THE THEORY OF SOUND. 


\ 1. §utra% bearing upon the (fteorg of sound. 

(Nandn Lai Sinha s translation). 

A. Siitras on physical space (rt/{v7jpa). 

II, I, 26 Egi*ess and ingress — such is the mark [of the oxistencej 
of ether. 

21 That is uo mark , as an action has but one substance [as 
its combinative cause]. 
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IT, 1, 22 And also because they differ in property from the cha- 
racteristic of another [i. e. the non-combinatiYe] cause. 

23 Action is not produced on account of conjunction. 

24 The attribute of the effect is seen to be preceded by the 
attribute of the cause. 

25 Sound is not an attribute of things possessing touch , be- 
cause of the non-appearance of [similar] other effects. 

26 Because it combines with other objects and because it is 
an attribute of sense-perception , therefore sound is neither 
an attribute of soul n.or an attribute of mind. 

27 By the method of exhaustion [sound] is the mark of 
ether. 

2S The substancc-ness and eternal ity of ether have been 
ex])lained by [the explanation of the substance-ness and 
eternalitv of] air. 

29 The unity [of ether is explained] by [the explanation of 
the unity of] existence. 

30 [Ether is one], because there is no difference in sound 

which is its mark and because there exists no other dis- 
tinguishing mark, • 

31 And individuality also belongs to ether, since individua- 
lity follows unity. • 

7?. S u t r a s o 11 d 0 u b t , a n d o n s 0 u 11 d. 

n, 2, 17 Doubt arises from the perception of [the object contain- 
ing] the general property, the non-perception of the 
differentia and the recollection of the alternatives, [all at 
once or in one act of thought]. 

IS And that which is .seen, resembles that which was seen, 
[this also is the source of doubt]. 

19 [Doubt also arises] where that which has been seen in 
one form, is seen in a different form. 

20 Doubt [arises] also from science and nescience. 

21 Sound is that object of which the otgan of apprehension 
is the ear. 

22 [Doubt arises in respect of sound], because its difference 

is observed both in [from] homogeneous objects and in 
[from] heterogeneous ol^ects:^^^^^ ^ ^ 

23 [Sound is] not a substance, since it resides in one sub- 
stance only . 

2 1 Nor [is sound j an action, because it is not an object of 
' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ visuid perception.^ ^ ^ 
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II, 3, 25 The resemblance [of sound], although it is an attribute, 
with action, consists in its speedy destruction. 

26 [Sound does not exist before utterance], because there is 
no mark of [sound as] existent [before utterance]. 

37 [Sound is not something which only requires to be brought 
to light], because it differs in property from what is 
eternal, 

38 And sound is non-eternal, [because it is observed to be 
produced] by a cause. 

39 Nor is [the dependence of sound upon a cause] disproved 
by its modifications. 

30 [Sound is not eternal], because the theory that it requires 
to be revealed only, will entail a defect. 

31 Sound is produced from conjunction, from disjunction 
and from sound also. 

33 Sound is non-eternal, also because of its mark, 

33 [Sound is eternal], because [otherwise] the occupations 
of both [the teacher and the pupil], will vanish out of 
existence. ' 

34 From the word ‘the first’ [it follows that sound is eternal]. 

35 [The eternality of sound follows] also from the possibility 
of recognition. 

36 Plurality [of sound] existing, [these arguments are] incon- 
clusive. 

37. The existence of number [in sound] is with reference 
to the genus. 

§ 3. Quotations from Nanda Lai Siul/as Appendix B. 

//. NOTES on passage II, I, 30 — 31: 

„C,\]sDiiAKANT.\^ TxVUKALAMK.viiA reads II, 1, 35 as two aphorisms, 
vin. ‘also because of the non-appearance of the different effects 
iJiArymtaraprudnrhhuvuccaf ‘sound [is] not an attribute of tan- 
gible .things agtinaJjf , the meaning however 

remaining the same. 

„ He observes under II, 1, 37 that the idea of Kais'ada is that 
time as well as space are really identical with ether.” 
jS*. NOTES on passage II, 3, 17—37: 

„Gandrakauta Tarkalainkara reads II, 3, 34 prat/iailiadi(;abdfit 
while the meaning remains unchanged {adi = and others, c. g. the 
second).''' 

„lle reads II, 3, 36 as simply supplying for himself 
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the reason for the declaration there, and Joins the latter part of 
it to IT, 3, 37 and interprets it to mean that in spite of plurality 
of individual sounds, their definite enumeration is possible by means 
of reference to their genera or types.” 

§ 3. Annotations on the sutras hearing upon sound. 

Sound is discussed in V.S. II, 1, •24—37 and V.S. II, 2, 
17-^37. The former set of sutras occurs in its proper place; the 
latter transgresses the vddega. 

A, Annotations to the passage II, 1, 20 &c. 

V.S. IT, 1, 20 is explained by Qamkara Mi^ra as a Sainkhya 
thesis. We indeed meet with this thought in the Samkhga-lrama- 
dlpil'U 11 °. 32 (see Garbe, Sanikhya-PUlosopkie p. 303 note 3); this 
is however a rather recent work (ibidem p. 68 n°. 3), although 
older than VltSax’abhiksu’s 8rmhhyapramca7ia-bhasya. \vi (^ki,i^kv.k 
Acarya’s Vedanta-hhapja, dated about 800 A.l)., this idea is attri- 
buted to the Buddhists (see here p. 38 note 1). 

The three sutras 21 — 23, which are not alluded to by Pra- 
(;ASTAP.\nA (see here book IV section V), are brought by Qamkara 
Mi(;ra into connection with the theory of the three causes. He 
explains them as refutations denying respectively physical space to 
be the inherential, non-inherential or occasional cause of egress and 
ingress. (Naxda Lat, Sinha’s transl. p. 73 — 74). These interpre- 
tations seem forced and far from convincing. There is not the 
slightest allusion to samavayi- ox nimitta-karan a in the sutras 21 
and 33, and as to sutra 22 this could be translated and interpreted 
as follows: 

„ Because of the logical coiiiiection and disconnection with regard 
to other causes [than this supposed cause: akaca'\” 

that is to say: anuklpti in the sutra is not to be explained 
hy lakgan a (property) as Qamkara Mi^ra suggests, but is synony- 
mous with the %oxm anvaya amiklpti--vaidli army am 

dvandva, corresponding with the usual logical term: anvaya-oyatirekl 
[Z/c/////]. 

'I'his aniuu/a-Dyatirekm- argumentation may be expressed as follows: 
\s\mxe.\tx prayatm, gimitoa ho. act on a substance, whilst no 
obstructing object is in the way, there action arises; 
and: wherever action does not arise (i. e. wherever a substance is 
at rest), there either &c. ' do not act, or an 

obstructing object is in the way. 
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The sutras 24 — 27 give an argumentutiou for the thesis tliat 
souiul is a quality of physical space. Sutra 24 is an introcUictioii 
to stitra 25. In this sutra I want to deviate from Nanda Lai Sinha’s 
rendering and to choose the formulation; 

„Soiind is not a quality of things possessing touch, because of 
the non-appearance of other effects [i. e. of effcct-cpialities dissimilar 
to the qualities of the constituent parts].” 

I agree here with Nanda Lai Sinha’s rendering in accepting the 
first member of the compound hiryantara as standing in the rela- 
tion of a subjective genitive to the final member aprndurbhava, and 
in taking kray a synonymous with the karmadharana: kciryaguna, 
i. e. ‘effected quality'-, quality as effect’. If my interpretation is 
right, then the arguments of sutra 24 and 25 are really identical: 
although differently expressed (cf. Pra?. Bhasya p. 58 1. 8 — 14 
and Nyiiya-kandalT p. 59 1. 17 &c.). In stitra 20 pmtyak^rdva is 
explained by Qamkara Mi^ra as bahyendriyayrahjatca. 'I'he siitras 
24—^20 give only arguments for the negative theses that sound is 
not a quality of tangible things nor of- soul or the inteimal organ. 
Sutra 27 draws from this the conclusion; „By the method of 
exhaustion {pari^e^cd) [sound is] the probans of physical space.” 

This stitra is interesting for its term parigeija, which is eom- 
uiented upon by (^amkara Mi?ra as follows: 

„Jtrapi: 

cahdah km cut ap'Ua/t ; 
yu/iatvat; 

rvpudwad 

Hi samUnyato-dr^t/id cnita-draoya.-’ tirilcta-dravya-fsiddhili 

Whereas, namely, in the Nyaya-stitra (I, 1, 5) three forms of 
laiJigikam yfianam are accepted, the Vaicesika system — in the 
Pra^astapada-bhasya book , III chapter 2 §20, Viz. ed. p. 205 — 
only adopts (/rijfeyw and mnirinyato-dnkm Ifimyikam jTtfmam. In 
accordance with this (,>,iinkara Mi^ra considers the /i«/-iVt'?«-avgumen- 
tation to be only a form cA arimanyato-dr^ta. The question will be 
fully discussed in the fifth chapter 4) of this Ijook. 

For the sutras 28 — 31 see V.S. 11, I, 11 — 13 and I, 2, 17. 

ii. Annotations on passage II, 2, 17--~37. 

Bx aininatiou of doiibh The sutras 17— 20 discuss doubt 
[sa)ij(;.ay(i) \\\ the form of an eggression, similarly as in V.S. Ill, 1, 
3---17 the theory of inference is given for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the discnssioiv on soul. 
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Ill sutra 17 ca is explained by Qamkara Mipra as adr^tadi (cf. 
Prap. Bhasya p. 174 1. 31); this interpretation is not convincing; 
ca only means and \iQxe. Further we may notice that all three 
conditions, mentioned in the sutra, are together wanted for doubt 
to arise. This is clear from the comments, given by Prapastapada 
(Bhasya III, 2 ^ 6 p. 175). 

„[Doubt arises] also in reference to an object of perception; e. g. 
after seeing only the general property of tallness common to a 
trunk and to a man; after not-seeing the particularities such as 
crooked[nes8] &c., and after remembering the particulars of both 
[supposed objects], whilst there is no appearance of particulars charac- 
terising the genus trunk &c,; then our soul, which is drawn into 
two directions, wavers in its judgments- „Is this a three or is this 
a man?” . 

The sutra 18 — 20 offer different grammatical difficulties, which 
we shall first consider, Br^pvat m sutra 18 should, as it seems, be 
explained as an adjective with comparative meaning (cf. Whitney, 
(Sanskrit Grammar 3d ed. § 1333 f.); yathadr^tam in mXm 10 is 
apparently a kind of elliptical expression (cf. Speyer, Syntax V4fi0) 
and means ‘something which is seen in a certain state’ ; ndymidyatah 
in sutra 20 could be explained as an ablativus causae, ‘owing to 
knowledge and to ignorance’ or as an ablativus limitativus, ‘as to 
[the question: is this] knowledge or ignorance?’ The former inter- 
pretation seems to be supported by the context. 

Thus the literal translation of these sutras would run: 

18 [Something which is] seen and is like [something else] that 
was seen [previously], [may be the cause of doubt], 

19 That which was seen formerly in a certain state [may be the 
cause of doubt], because it is now seen in not such a state. 

20 [Doubt need not arise from 2, pratyak^a, %dAd samUnya- 
praiyah^a, and an aptatya^sa, mW. vi^e^a-pratyak^a, as was taught 
ill sutra 17, but] doubt [may in general arise] from knowledge 
and lack of knowledge [i. e. from half knowledge]. 

In commenting on these sutras (lamkara Mipra does not limit 
himself to an explanation of the text itself, but also tries to recon- 
cile it with the paragraph in the Prapastapada Bhasya on doubt. 
Mere doubt is classified as follows: 

Samgaya : 

K. aniah-sanigaya ■ 

B. bahih-samgaya : a. apratyakfja-vi^aya & b. pratyaks^avviaya. 

According to Qamkara Mipra sutra 20 refers to antaltsanicaya; 
npratyak^a-vi^ayali samgayah is indeed a form of pratyahm-vlytyali 
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sanmiyali (Upaskara, Bibl. Ind, ed. p. 122): „VimhmmrdTTd tu 
midhanm/ubidhamm i. e. ‘the statement of the two-foldness of [ex^ 
terual doubt] is, however, a figure of speech’. Therefore this division 
of haUh&am<^aya mto pratyak^a-- apratyak^a-vkaya is omitted 
in the sutra; Qainknra Mi$ra, namely, explains V.S. II, 2, 18 & 
19 as referring to doubt arising from a. generality inherent in 
several, and in only one object; samanyam samgat/aJieius , 
tad anehatra dr^tam samcdyakam; ekatra dharmini vU dr^tam sani- 
gayaheitikd' In other words; doubt with regard to perceptible 
objects is either the uncertainty concerning the class in which an 
individual must be placed, or to recognition of one and the same object. 

I believe Qamkara Mirra’s interpretation, as far as the sutras are 
concerned, to be right. Further I am inclined to look upon sutra 
18 and 19 as insertions not yet existent in Prapastapada’s time. 
Originally, then, sutra 17 defined doubt with reference to concrete 
examples, sutra 20 amplified this definition and so formed a tran- 
sition to the following passage, which treats of two difficulties 
(doubts): 1. is sound a substance, a quality or an action? 2. is 
sound eternal or transient? 

The next sutra (21) introduces the main topic with the words: 
Qrotmyrahano yo ‘rthah sa gahdaji . 

Though doubt has been completely discussed, yet sutra 22 dwells 
again on it. This sutra is not referred to by Praeastapada and I 
am inclined to take it as an insertion. It runs as follows: 

Tulyajdtiye^u arthantarahhutepi vige^asyohhayathd dp^tatvat’. 

Gough translated it: „Since the particular [class of sound] is 
perceived both in things homogeneous and things heterogeneous [a 
doubt arises with respect to it].” Now, it is an interesting fact 
that a completely parallel expression occurs in the Nyayabhasya 
on Nyaya-sutra I, 1, 23, vm\i: savumunekad/iamopa- 

patter vipraiipatter upalahdhyaimpalabdhyavyavaBthrdagcci vige.^apekso 
mmrgah mmgayali. The commentator explains the srdra as giving 
five different causes for the arising of doubt: 

1. samanadharmopapattiy 2. anekadliarmojmpatti, 3. vipratipalti, 
4. upalabdfty avy avast ft d , 5. antipalabdfiytuy avast ltd. 

GangSnStha Jha (Ind, Thought vol. ^ p. 7 = The Nydya 
Philosophy of Gautama p. 71) gives the following English expres- 
sioiis for this; I. cognition of properties camnion to the objects 
concerned, 2. cognition of properties [that serve to distinguish an 
object] from diverse [homogeneous and heterogeneous] objects, 3. the 
presence of contradictory; opinions, 4. the appearing of such wavering 
j udgments as are due to the uncertainty attaching to perceptions 
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and 5. non-perception. I shall give in full only the comments on 
the second point : . • 

Nyaya-bhas^ya (Viz. ed. p. 34 I. 10): — Anekadharmopapatter 
iti. SamamjaUymn asatmnajfttiyam ca, anekam; trt^anekasya dhar~ 
mopapatter , vige^asyobha/atha dr^tatmt. Samlmaj fitly eh hyo ‘samlina- 
jfitlyebhyag earths, vigi^yante. Gandhavativat prthivy abadibhyo vigi- 
^yate, gmiakarmabhyagca. Asti ca gabde vibhayajatmm mge^ali. Tasmin 
dracyam yuiiah karma veti sanidehah , vige^asyobhayatha dr^tatmt .... 
Vigegupekmya 'nyatamasya vyavasthapakam dharmam nopalabha Hi 
huddhir iti. 

I. e. „By fhe fact of being a quality of several [things &c.]. 
Several means homogeneous and heterogeneous; by the fact of being 
a quality of these several [things &g.], i. e. by the seeing the par- 
ticular in the two groups. Arthas [i. e. whatever may become an 
object of our thought: things &c.] are distinguished from homoge- 
neous and heterogeneous f, i. earth is distinguished from 

water &c. by its possession of smell, and by qualities and actions. 
The fact that sound originates by separation [f. i. the sound of 
cracking when a reed is broken], is a characteristic of sound. Doubt 
arises in regard to this; is it a thing, a quality or an action, as 
the characteristic is found in each group .... If I rely on this 
particular, I do not grasp a quality which is decisive for one [of 
the three .possibilities].” 

We may draw two conclusions from this passage, first that Gough’s 
translation of V.S. II, 2, 22 is wrong, as this sutra means: „since 
a characteristic [of sound] is perceived &c.”, secondly that we have 
to do here with a very recent insertion, which can only be explained 
with the help of ideas current in the Nyaya-school.;^) 

The discussion of sound with regard to its sub- 
stantiality and eternality: 

For the rest the sutras 21 — ^25 are clear by themselves with the 
exception of sutra 23. Cainkara Mipra gives the explanation : „Ekam 
dravyam. samavuyi yasya, tad ekadravyaniE To understand this, we 
must remember that the ifsrm mmavayi \i. mmavayi-hSrati a, 
inherential cause] has three meanings: 1, the several parts which 
build up one material thing, 2. a thing as seat of its qualities, 
3. a thing as a seat of its actions (movements). We may therefore para- 
phrase the sutra according to Qanitara Migra’s comments thus: Sound 
is no substance^), since it has only one substance as inherential cause. 

q Cf. lierc ]). 10 note. 

-) Cf, liere section 4 § 4 n". 2; ibidem §5; book IV section VII sub letter H. 
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After- settling the difficulty whether sound is a thing, a quality 
or an action, the author considers tlie problem whether sound is 
eternal or not. He decides for the latter alternative, whilst the 
Mlmamsakas choose the former. 

The sutras (26 — 37), dealing with this topic, may be divided 
into two groups, the second of which (33 &c.) begins with the 
quotation of Mimamsa-argumentations. 

The sutras 26—29 may be explained as positive arguments for 
the transiency of sound [i. e. of speech-sound]; namely sutra 26 
refers to its ucearmat jrrag abhavah, sutra 27 to its iiccuTanad Tirdfivam 
abhrivah\ sutra 28 to the fact that sound has a cause, sutra 29 
to the fact that sound is subject to phonetical change. 

In this interpretation I deviate from the Upaskara and from 
Nanda Lai Sinha’s renderings. My reasons, for doing so, will be 
given in section 4 of this chapter. 

Accordingly 1 should like to tmnslate sutra 29 as follows. 

„Nor is this [scil. the given argumentation] unproved ; because 
of the modification [to which speech-sound is subject].” 

Satra 30 is a refutation of the revelation-theory, i- e. of the 
theory that speech-sound is really eternal and its articulation is not 
a production, but merely a making audible of that which is latent. 
The refutation of the theory has in Qamkara Migra’s gloss the form 
of an argumentation ab absurdo: if the articulation of language 
were the removing of a veil from a latent object, then not only 
one speech-sound, but all speech-sounds would become audible. This 
is not the cme, ergo articulation is not revelation; Jx'akurahkwyahtaii 
sarmvarnSbMvyaktiprasangah” 

Sutra 31 is explained by Qamkara Migra as referring to sound 
in general. Thus he mentions m of samgogtt-vibhagajau 

gaMm\ the sounds caused by the conjunction of a drum and a 
drumstick and by the splitting up of a bamboo. QMayalh gabdah 
is explained by bim as follows: (Nanda Lai Sinha p. 99): „ Where 
sound is produced in a distant flute, and the like, the sound which 
is produced in the order of a current, reaches the portion of phy- 
sical space limited by the hollow of the ear, and thereby becomes 
heard. Therefore sound is produced from sound also.” 

This interj)i’etation whereby ^abda is taken in its most general 
sense, is in accordance with Pragastapada-bhasya book III chapter 2 
^59. Still I do not consider this to have been the original meaning 
of the sutra; 1 look upon the whole passage 26 — 37 as a polemics 
against the Mlinainsakas and thus as merely an examination of speech- 
sound. I shall give my argumentation foi- this interpretation in 
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section 4 § 2 of this chapter. For the present I only want to say 
that the conjunctions and disjunctions, meant here, refer to the 
movements of our organs of speech, e. g. of our tongue toward 
and from the palate. 

In sutra 33 sounds .of musical instruments &c. are mentioned 
as a probans for the transiency of speech-sound, so that here again 
articulated sound remains the principal subject. The Dpaskara gives 
here a formal syllogism {jprayoyd) running thus : 

Varnatmikah gabdo ‘niiyah: 

jatimaUve salt grotragrahyatvSd; 
mnadi-dhvanivad , Hi. 

The siitras 33 — 35 give Mimamsaka-argumentations for the eter- 
nality of sound. The first and third of these sutras are clear by 
themselves, the second is explained in the Upaskara as follows: 

(Nanda Lai Sinha p. 100): „The meaning is that the thrice reci- 
tation of the first and the last mantra for kindling of sacrificial 
fire, as enjoined in the text, ‘the first should be recited three 
times, the last three times’ is not justified or accountable without 
the steadiness of sound.” 

The sutras 36 and 37 are the rejoinder to these Mlmainsaka- 
objections. From Qamkara Mirra’s explanations I should like to 
quote the following: , 

(Nanda Lai Sinha p. 101): ,,lt is observed that there can be 
learning, repitition/ and also lecognition, also if there is a plurality 
or diversity of sound. . . For ‘he learns dancing, he practices danc- 
ing, he danced the same dance twice’ . . . in these cases, learning, 
repetition and recognition [of action] are observed.” 

(Nanda Lai Sinha p. 102): „The meaning is that the existence 
of the number, fifty, &c. arises from the class-notion oi ka, ga &c. . . , 
in the same way as substances, attributes &c. are nine, twenty- 
four &c.” 

\ The passages in. the Tragastapada-Bha^a on sound 

(book III chapter 3 ^ 27 & 59, book II chapter 2 ^ 7). 

^abda is twice discussed in the Pra?astapada-Bha§ya, once in. the 
mining of ‘sound’ and once in that of ‘verbal authority’. Only 
the passage on sound interests here ; yet we may just mention that 
Fraqastapxda in f 27 quotes V.S. II, 2, 23 lingSc cS ’nitgah, 
mtexijpcetmg gabda w amnSga. 

In ^ 59 is first defined as: a quality of akaga)-, 

perceptible for the ear; momentary; destructive for its effect and 

YfirhanH. ICnn Alrnil v vr r\i Hrwy-m ^ 
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its cause [each sound, as a quality of a certain point of aMga. h 
supposed to annihilate the sound, as a quality of the precedent 
point; moreover the sound-quality of the last point but one, anni- 
hilates by its own destruction the last sound as well]; caused by 
conjunction, disjunction and sound [cf. V.S. II, 2, 3IJ; abiding 
in one portion [of the ukagd\', cause of ‘ homogeneous and hetero- 
geneous effects [soil. 1. the sound of one spot of the akaga causes 
the sound of the next spot of the akaga\ and 2. sound causes an 
intellection in human soul]. 

Then sound is divided into kinds - speech-sound (mma) and non- 
articulated sound {dhvani). 

The origination of speech-sound is divided into the following stages: 
conjunction between soul and the internal organ; 
wish . to utter the sound, a wish based on remembrance [of 
former utterances] ; 
volition; 

conjunction between .soul and- the air [of our lungs]; 
movement of this air; 

upward-movement of this air and its striking against throat &c.; 
conjunction of air and respective organ of articulation; 
conjunction of physical space and this organ of articulation; 
sound. 

Non-articulated sound is either originated from conjunction or 
disjunction. First e. g. takes place the conjunction between drum 
and drumstick; then the conjunction between drum and physical 
space, then sound. 

Or first e. g. takes place- the disjunction of [two] pieces of reed, 
then the disjunction of the reed from physical space, then sound. 

After this the transmittance of sound [i. e. the succession of a 
series of sounds] through physical space is compared to iindulatio'n 
{vlci-santana); iov neither the organ of hearing moves, nor sound, 

. [but the origination of sounds travels in akagd\. 

Besides the two paragraphs on gabda, also the paragraph on 
physical space (book II chapter 2 § 7) bears upon oiir subject- The 
passage is analysed here in book IV section III. A few remarks may 
be added to this. The paragraph corresponds principally with the 
passage on sound in V.S. II, 1, 20-31. The formulae 
an^atropalabdheg ca na .8pargavad-vige^agunah, i. Q. ‘sound is not a 
quality characteristic for tangible i. a. because it is perceived 
elsewhere than m its grotram . \ .mbhodegak i. e. ‘the ear 

IS a spot of physical space’ will prove of importance for characteri- 
sing the Vaipesika system in cornpaH,on with other Indian system 
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§ 5. Conclusions to be drawn from the exposition in the 
precedent paragraph. 

We may notice in these passages the following points: 

1. Pra 9 AS’papada seems to have known passage V.S. II, 2, 21- — 37 ; 
for he- alludes to sutra II, 2, 32. Farther he mentions the fact 
that sound is originated by a cause and that it is momentary. Still 
there is a great diflPerence between Sutra and Bha§ya, in as far as 
Pragastapada limits himself to a positive discussion without the inter- 
mixture of polemics, 

2. Pra9astapa4a explains V.S, II, 2, 32 as referring to sound in 
general, and he considers speech-sound only to be originated from 
conjunction. 

3. Prayastapada attributes to air only a very limited function in 
the origination of sound; air is only a factor of its production 
during expiration; but as soon as it gets into conjunction with 
the organs of articulation (palate &;c.), then physical space is con- 
sidered to be the medium through which sound is transmitted; 
further in the ear itself physical space, and not air, is involved in 
the perception of sound. 

4. When it is said in the Bha^ya that sound is perceived else- 
where than in its abode [in its source], then the contrast between 
sound and colour {pupa) is implied. For although it- has only been 
said explicitly by QRiDHARA,d) still we may be sure that also the 
original Vaigiegika system conceived sight as a process in which our 
organ of sight (the beams of our eye) travel towards the object and 
‘grasp’ it in its place. On the other hand through a series of local 
vahda% sound is supposed to be transmitted to our ear. The reason 
why hearing and seeing are understood so differently by naive 
thought, is obvious. What we see, is clearly localised by onr visual 
perception, the localisation of sound on the other hand is vague 
and uncertain. 

5. 'fhe theory of sound-undulation, given by the Vaige^ikas, has 
nothing to do with modern Furopean physical notions, for the Hindus 
liave never discovered that sound is due to vibration. 


ij Ny. Kmululi p, tS'.t I. 12 in. 
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Section 8. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL NOTIONS. 


^ 1. Sutras hearing on physiological notions. 

(Nanda Lai Sinha^s translation). 

lY, 2, 1 The [afore-said] product-substance, earth, &c. is again 
threefold, under the names- of body, sense and object. 

2 [Nothing exists which is constituted by five elements, or], 
[the body] is not constituted by five elements, for the 
conjunction of things, perceptible and imperceptible, is 
imperceptible. 

3 And by reason of the non-appearance of another attri- 
bute, it is not composed of three elements. 

4 But a conjunction of atoms is not denied. 

5 Of these the body is twofold, sexborn and not-sexborn. 

6 Because [a-sexual bodies] are formed by ultimate atoms 
inconstant in direction and place. 

7 And [the action of the ultimate atoms arises] from a par- 
ticular dharma or virtue. 

8 Also because names and definitions exist. 

9 [The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved] from the pri- 
mitiveness of the name. 

10. A-sexual bodies exist. 

11 [The existence of a-sexual bodies is proved] also from 
the Brahmana portion of the Veda. 

§ 2- Quotation from Nanda Lai Sinha’s Appendiw B. 

„Cant>rakSnta TaekslasikXra reads IV, 2, 3 as two aphorisms, 
viz,: gmantarapradurhhavac ca and tia tryUtmakam'^ 

% 2>. Annotations to the sutras on physiological notions. ' 

It seems to be an opinion, easily accepted by naive thought, 
that the sensorial qualities of the surrounding objects find corres- 
pondent qualities in the human organism and that man, owing to 

A) Ctf, NyiyabliSsya HI, 3, 28 „jpsr<Aiva«i srunaniaropaZaMAe/i”, and its varia Ifictio, 
quoted in the UpasfeSra, sub IV, 2, ^ „parthivam ta4vipe^u$opalabdheh'’. 
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this correspoiidence, is capable of perceiving these- objective quali- 
ties. The origin of this belief may be found in the fact that the 
understanding of passions and feelings of our fellow-man always 
supposes the experience of similar psychical states in our-selves. At 
all events the doctrine, found in Empedocles^)-, 

yiziifl iJLhv yoif) youoiv v^xri S* 

&\^ipi ^ alB'ipix, 3iov, oiTcap Tvp) Tvp xi^ijXoy, 

is also accepted by Indian systems of thought. Thus we find it in 
Vai 9 . Sutra IV, 2, 1 and in Pra^astapadabhasya book II chapter 2 
(^ 2 earth, ^ 3 water, ^4 fire, § 5 wind). Cf. moreover Gaube 
(Die Saniklya PMlosojphie p. 320) who teaches the same doctrine 
for the Samkhya philosophy. The remark which Gaube adds here, 
also applies to our system: the earthly touch-organ, the aquaceoiis 
taste-organ &c, are seated in our skin, in our tongue &c., but may 
not be confused with them; they are themselves atlndnya\ i. e. they 
trail gress our perception. 

To the theory about the composition of the different sense-organs 
the Vai^esika system has added a very fantastic mythological belief 
about bodies, consisting of water, of wind or of light, and living 
in the world of Vavuna-, the Maruts and Aditya. The same mytho- 
logy, as Handt has reminded us, is found in Jainism. 

The sutras 2 — 4 offer greater difficulties in the interpretation. 
A clear reference to these sutras is lacking in the Bhasya. The 
meaning of the dJpaskara is not quite perspicuous in all details, yet 
with its help we may arrive at the following explanation-. 

of sutra 2. The body cannot be considered as an organised 
aggregate {avayavin) of earth, water, fire plus wind and physical 
space, [or of earth, water, fire plus wind], because wind and 
physical space are imperceptible. And a conjunction between a per- 
ceptible and an imperceptible, i. g. a tree and air, is imperceptible. 
Were the body thus a conjunction of earth &c. with physical space, 
then it would be likewise imperceptible. 

of sutra 3, The body cannot be considered as an organised 
aggregate of earth, Avater and fire. Undoubtedly a between 

atoms, belonging to diftereiit elements, is possible, but such a 
does not produce an aggregate, for when an atom of fire 
which lacks taste, is added to an atom of earth which possesses taste, 
then the total formed hy them, would be without taste. Or when 
an atom of fire which possesses hot touch, is addecVto an atom of 


q See Ritter & Hii'fona iV«iaso|}fttae (n-aeoae 8th cd., no. 17(). 
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earth which possesses „neither hot, nor could” touch, then their 
total would be without touch, ,,eTcasya gimmyamyavini gimdnaram- 
hliaJcatvdf\ i. e. because one quality [i. e. the quality of one atom, 
when not supported by the same quality in a conjunct atom] does 
not produce a new quality [i. e. does not produce the same quality 
in the product]. 

With the siitra IV, 2, 4 and its explanation by the Upaskara 
we may compare e. g. Pra 9 astapada-bha?ya p. 44 1. 8, where it is 
said that earthly atoms &c. may offer a certain support {upa^tambha) 
and capability of enjoyment to aquaceous bodies. 

To siitra 5 we may annotate that the Bha§ya also divides the 
bodies into uterine and non-uterine. The non-uterine bodies are; 
the aquaceous, aerial and ignious bodies, the bodies of different 
insects, and the bodies of ancient saints. (Pra?. Bha§ya p. 27 1. 22; 
p. 36 1. 4 &c.). The uterine bodies are divided into those directly 
born of the womb and those developed in an egg, 

A clear reference to the sutras 8 — 1.1 is lacking in the Bhagya. 
Por their explanation see the Upaskara (Nanda Lal Sinha’s trans- 
lation p. 161 &o.). 


Section 4. 

THE PHYSICS IN THE OTHER INDIAN^ SYSTEMS. 


^1. The theory of the elements, in the SdmJchyd-system. 

In order to be able to compare the Vaipesika physics with those 
of the Samkhyas, I now wish to quote a passage which Garbe has 
devoted to the theory of the elements in the latter system. 

Die SamJchya-Philosophie (Leipzig 1917) p. 300: „Die feinen 
Elemente {suk^ma-bhuta, bhuta-suk^ma) Grundstoffe fiihren ge- 
wohnlich den Naraen etymologisch ‘riur dieses’, womit 

aiisgedriickt werden soli, dass in jedem Grundstoff einzig und allein 
dessen specielle Eigenthilmlichkeit ruht. Das ist so zu verstelien. 
Wahrend von den fiinf groben Elementen das nachfolgende jedesmal 
die Bigenschaft des vorangehenden mitbesitzt in der Weise, dass 
der Aether (als Trager des Tons) gehort, die Luft gehort und ge- 
fuhlt, das Peuer gehort, gefuhlt und gesehen, das Wasser gehort, 
gefiihlt, gesehen und geschmeckt, die Erde gehort, gefuhlt, gesehen. 
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geschmeckt uiid gerochen wird, baben die fiinf Grundstoffe nur je 
eine Eigenschaft und heissen deshalb nacb der Reibe der Grand- 
stoff des Tons, des Gefiibls, der Farbe, des Geschmacks und des 
Geruchs {gabda-, spar^a-, rupa-y rasa’, ffandha-tamiatra). Diese Grund- 
stoife siud als solobe nur von den Gottern und Yogiii’s, aber nicbt 
von uns gewohnlichen Mensohenkindern wahrzunebmen ; wir erken- 
nen nur ihre Wirkungeu in den Eigen schaf ten der Derivate, d. b. 
der groben Elemeiite. Die Grundstoffe besitzen ihre Characteristica 
nur in abstracto: der Ton-Grundstoff den Ton, aber noch nicht 
die. verscbiedenen moglichen Tone, die wir horen; der Gefiihls- 
Grunclstoff das Gefubl, aber noch nicbt die Varietaten weich, hart, 
schlupfrig, kalt, vra-rm u, s. w.; . .. Darum theilen aucb die feinen 
Elemente noch nicht die Eigenschaften der groben Materie, je nach 
deni Vorwalten eines der gunas entweder Freude oder Schnjerz 
Oder Apathie zu erregen; oder technisoh; sie sind noch nicht pSwto, 
gkora oder mudha. Aus diesein Grunde werden sie avi^e^a ‘die 
unterschiedslosen Substanzen’ genannt, im Gegensatz zu den 
oder den mit Unterschieden behafteten groben Eleinenten, Wenn 
auch die Grundstoffe von ausserordentlich kleiiier Ausdehnung siud, 
so darf man ihnen doch nicht Untheilbarkeit zuschreiben; denn 
kein Product ist untheilbar.” 

Several differences are to be noticed between the Samkhya and 
Vaipesika systems: 

The former distinguishes elements in an unmixed state, possessing 
only one quality, from the elements in their mixed condition. The 
latter does not know of such distinction. 

Garbe (p. 398) informs us that in the Samkhya system the mixed 
elements originate from the unmixed, which possess only one quality 
(sound, smell &c.); these again are produced from the spiritual 
substances {budd/d and aliamkara). Bnch. a common origin is not 
accepted in the Vaigesika-system. It is distinctly said in the respec- 
tive paragraphs which PiiAgASTAPADA bestows on the four elements 
{dravgarambhaJcani) that they are eternal as far as their atomical 
nature is concerned. 

The Samkhyins attribute sound to all elements (in their mixed 
state); the Vaigegikas consider it only a quality of physical space. 
The former system — at least in one of its more recent te.xts; see 
here book H chapter II section 3 § 3 a 1 — takes the possibility 
of movement as an argument in favour of the existence of uka^a, 
the latter denies this and only accepts sound as such a probans 
{K^ci). 

The to?»52fms of the Samkhjdns are very small, but stdl liable 
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to division; the arm, of the Vai^e^ikas are infinitely small. The 
former system applies the vige^a only to products and with 
reference to the three j^w^as; the latter uses the same term, originally 
in the meaning of- vaidharmya, later with reference to the atoms 
and the other nityani dravyani. 

The term mge^a has given rise to the name of our system itself. 
The word Vai 9 e 9 ika namely may either be interpreted as: a philo- 
sopher who believes that absolute differences {aniya vige^ah) inhere 
in the original elements, or as: a philosopher who considers it his 
main task to minutely define the differences between the several 
categories and notions of human thought, ' The first interpretation 
would be in accordance with the name Kanada or Kanabhuj , given 
by opponents to the sutrakara of our system; the name Vai^esika, 
thus taken as referring to the atoms, would characterise the system 
as principally a physical theory. We may indeed call it a current 
opinion, that the Vaigesika system is the physical philosophy par 
excellence of the six dargaiias, I can scarcely believe this to be 
right, A closer study of the texts shows that the Vai^esika philo- 
sophers have paid attention to all scientific problems which existed 
for thu Hindu mind, not only to physics, but also to ontology, 
psychology, logic and dharma; on the other hand the Samkhya- 
system contains *no small amount .of physical doctrines. Undoubtedly, 
we may conclude, the term Vaigesika originally was synonymous 
with Vaidharmika, 

^ 3. The passage on sound in the Turvammamsa-Buira. 

Of, here book IV section VII letter F, 

The passage on sound in the Purvamimamsa-sutra contains three- 
parts: the first, sutras 6 — 11, contains ptirvapaksa-arguments, uphold- 
ing the transiency of sound; the second, sutras 12—17, refuta- 
tions of the six preceding sutras, and the third, sutras 18—28, 
other arguments, added to those of 'the second part. 

Several of these sutras offer difficulties in . the interpretation. 

The meaning of sutra 9 was uncertain already in the days of 
KtjmSrila Bha'^ta (and of Qabara-svxmin?) see Qloka-varttika tmnsl. 
p. 410 (adhik. 6 karika 9 and 10). Yet with the help of sutra 15 
cf. its interpretation Oloka-varttika transl. p. 486 adhik. 6 karika 
163), we may guess the meaning to have been as follows: 

If a speech -sound or a word, e. g. the word were eternal 


*) Cf. here p. 18. 
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[and one], then it could at a certain moment be used by only one 
person, but really it can be used (pronounced and perceived) by 
several persons in several places. Therefore it resembles the other 
things, made by man, it is met with in many specimens, is pro- 
duced and perishable. 

The answer (sutra 15) runs; although the word gmih e. g.. is 
eternal [and one], still like the one sun it may be perceived by 
several persons. 

In this argumentation the notion of oneness is implied in that 
of eternality. ' , 

The mentioning of vrddhi (sutra 11), next to prakrti and vikrti 
(sutra 10), suggests' the idea that sutra 11 had originally an other 
form and referred to vrddhi in the grammatical sense of the word. 

The translation of sutra 12, given by Ballantyne, follows the 
reading : tu tatra dar(;anam-, GanganStha Jha translates 

(Qloka-varttika p. 413): „[The fact of being perceived] after effort 
is equal [to the theory of eternality as to that of non-eternality].” 
This supposes a reading: mmam tu tatra parallel with 

sutra 6. Moreover dar<^ana receives here a causative meaning: 
effort of producing, which is also adopted by Ballantyne in sutra 18, 
where he uses the rendering: exhibition. 

For the purpose of explaining sutra 18 we may quote Qloka- 
varttika, adhikarana 242 (transl. p. 451): „Because a word, whose 
relation [with its meaning] has not been [previously] ascertained, 
cannot signify anything. Because if this could be the case [i. e. 
if such a word were to signify a meaning], then any previously 
unknown [newly-coined] word would be capable of signifiying any 
and every meaning.” 

Sutra 19 is commented upon by Paiitha Sarathi Mi?ra in his 
Nyaya-ratnakara (Chowkhamba ed. of the Qloka-varttika under 
karika 365 p. 820) as follows: 

j^Gogabda uccarite mrvayavl^u yugapat pratyayo bhavdty , ata 
akrtivacanah gabdo, na ca ”kriya sambandkah ^akyate kartum, iti 
\pabarasvami-krtani\ Bhd^yatn aawbandha-nityatam evapratipiidayatiJ' 

As one sees, the interpretation given here differs from that, 
offered by Ballantyne. It seems to me that sutra 19 is nothing 
else than a variation of sutra 9, due to a mistake of memory. 
Of the two synonymous redactions one was left in its original place, 
the other was placed in an other context and changed its signification. 

Siltra 20 is explained by Ballantyne and already 


1) Of. here p. 43, the remark on Nyfiya Stttra I, 1, 24. 
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by Kuinarila Bliatta (transl. Qloka-varttika p. 4T2) &s samk/i^d- 
abhavat. Yet we meet in ValtabhAcSeya^s Nya^a-lildvatl with a 
tradition M^hicb shows that once the sutra must have been under- 
stood as mmhhyd-bhavdt. It was then used to show that gahda is 
a substance (see here book IV section VII under letter H first group 
of passages). Number, namely, is a quality; and whatever has quali- 
ties, must be a substance. 

This Vallabhacarya, the author of te Nyaya-lllavatl, a commen- 
tary on the Pra§astapada-bha?ya, is mentioned in „a Cauarese 
poem named Dar^anasara” written* in the first half of the 13th 
century. (Gf. Bodas, J.R.A.S., Bombay br. vol. XIX, anno 1897,- 
p. 338). 

According to Bhimacarya this argumentation is assigned to the 
Bhatte-mXmamsakas (i. e. the followers of Bhatta-Kumarila) ^); in as 
far as the Qloka-varttika explains the sutra %amh}iyahhavdt other- 
wise, this information (a surmise of -Bhimacarya himself?) seems 
to be wrong, 

Yet the fact that the question concerning the substantial or attri- 
butive nature of sound is dealt with both in the Vaip. Sutra and 
in the Nyaya-Mavatl, shows that the belief in the substantiality of 
sound must once have been a generally accepted dogma; also pro- 
bably by some of the Mimamsakas, 

The scholiast Partha Sarathi Mipra connects sutra 21 anapek- 
^aivdt with Qloka-varttika adhikarana 6 karika 444: ,,In the case 
of the cloth &c. we find that they are destroyed either on account 
of their being cut by instruments, or on account of their becoming 
too old; whereas in the case of the word, there are no such causes 
of destruction.” (Chowkhamba-edition p. 844). 

Sutra 22 is explained by the scholiasts as meaning: „if the sounds 
were substances consisting of air, then these would be perceptible 
for the organ of touch, for the skin- as this is not the same, the 
sound cannot be a formation of air.” 

In sutra 23 which is not referred to by Kumarila Bhatte, liny a 
is explained as ‘proof, i. e. a text of the scripture’. This meaning 
is quite general in Pur vamirnanisa- writings; see e. g. the Artha- 
samgraha text p, 6 and Tbibaut’s translation p. 12, where the 
meaning of the Mimamsa-term is more accurately deftfted. 

If we finally compare this passage in the Purvamlraamsa-Sutra with 
Vaip. Sutra II, 2, 26— 37, then it seems likely that they are 
historically connected. This may be shown by the following table; 


9 See here took IV section VII table H. 
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Vai^. Sutra IT, 2. PurvamTin. Sutra T, 1. 

26 Sato lingabliavat 6 Karmaike, tatra darv^anat 

27 Nitya-vaidliarmyat 7 Asthanat 

28 Anityag cayam haranatah 8 Karoti-<^ahdut 

29 Na casiddham, viharat 10 Prakrti-vikrtyot} ca 

33 Dvayos tu pravrttyor abhavat Nityas tu syad, dmymiasya 
(P.-mTm. thesis) pararthatmt 

Prathamacahdat kc. 20 SamJchyabhavat 

36 SampratipaUi-bJiavac ca 19 Sarvatra yauyapadyatid.ihQ 

glosses, mentioned above) 
This historical relation between the two stltras need not be in 
such a way conceived that one sutra-redactor used the siltra of the 
other school;' but both dar(;anas here, although each of them adopted 
its own solution of the question, were the outcome of former dis- 
putes between the schools. 

Supposing this comparison to be right, it follows that the whole 
passage Vai?. Sutra 11, 2, 26—27 with the inclusion of sutra 
31, bears oi\ pabda as speech-sound, and specially on gabda as 
amnaya, sacred word. ^) 

§ 3. The pamuje on sound in the Ny’dya-SiUva. 

In accordance with the more recent origin of the Nyaya-Sutra, 
the discussion on sound (speech-sound) is much longer than in 
Vaigepka- or Purvamlmamsa-Sutra. In the second ahnika of the 
second adhyaya (see here- book IV section VI) we find three adhi- 
karanias on gabda, called in VipvAnSTHA’s Vrtti: 
gabdaparinama- oxidi gabda-gahty-adhiharana. 

The two first of these three adhikaranas deal with the eteruality 
or transiency of sound (see here book IV section Vll under letter G). 

The first adhikaraha begins with a sutra (11, 2, 81) mentioning 
three arguments for the eternality of sound; the following sutras 
(82—85) contain a short dialogue between an opponent and a 
defendent, on the ideas expressed in sutra 81. 

Sutra 86 gives a new argumentation in support of sutra 81. 
Again follows a dispute. 

In the sutras 89, 92, 94 and 100 four ^Mrm^n>?\w-argutnents 
are brought forward in support of the eternality of sound. Each of 
the sutras are followed by refutations. 
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I have quoted (in book IV) two sutras, belonging to the adhi- 
karana on phonetical change as a proof for its transiency. 

The historical connection of this passage on sound of the Nyaya- 
sutra with those in Vaigesika- and Purvamimamsa-Sutra is evident. 


§ 4 . The pama-ge on sound in the Qloha-varttiha. 

The sixth adhikarana of the Qloka-varttika, containing the com- 
ments on Purvamimamsa-siitra I, 1, 6 — 23, covers in GaS^gInatha 
Jhi’s translation about 76 pages. I shall limit myself to pointing 
out some passages of special interest in connection with the prece- 
dent paragraphs. 

1. KSyikas 121-— 180 contain a description of sound-revelation 
(the ahhivgaMi of the polemical passage in the Vaip. Sutra) as con- 
ceived by the ^rotriyas (Purvamimamsakas). ^) 

First volition on the part of the speaker takes place, then the 
internal air {kosthgo vag-uh) begins to move upwards. Before this 
air leaves the mouth, the speaker produces different conjunctions 
and dig unctions between longue and palate {samgoga'vibhagau Ml- 
vadeh). After this the air, having left the lips, streams on, owing 
to its impetus (vega) and enters in conjunctions and disjunctions 
with the still air {stimito vaguhi at SaptapadarthT n°. 14), through 
which it passes. „ Having reached the vgoman = aMi^a oi the ear, 
the air imparts a certain faculty (galcti) to the auditory sense . . . 
And since this sound is heard only when this [faculty] appears, 
therefore we admit of its existence in the shape of a change \sam- 
Mm — - produced in the sense]. . . And this ‘faculty’ that we assume, 
is like the faculty of producing [the sound, held by the other party] 
{utpattiga&iivat).” 

Prom this passage we learn that We smngoga and vibhag a in 
Vaip.. SGtra 11, 2, 31 were understood by KuMiaiiiA Bhatta as 
conjunctions and disjunctions between the organs of speech; for the 
whole passage, analysed here, shows clearly 'the influence of the 
Vaipegika system. . 

Further it is necessary for us to bear in mind the difterence 
between the described Purvaralmamsa- and modern European ideas. 
The movement of air from the speaker’s mouth towards the hearer’s 
ear is not the same as the air-vibrations, accepted by modern scien- 
tists. The PurvaralmSmsa-theory that the change, caused in the ear 
by the influence of the air-current, makes human soul capable of 


1) Gf. G'a.ngXnStha JhX, r/ie PrdbMkdrd School of 59. 
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perceiving, the latent and eternal^) sound, may not be confused 
with the European insight, which shows sound to be a mental 
process, brought about by several physical and physiological processes 
in the surrounding air, the ear and the connected nervous system. 
The Purvamimarnsakas have always believed in an external and 
objective existence of sound qua tabs. Yet a certain resemblance 
between Indian and European conceptions cannot be denied, although 
we must attribute this more to chance than to merit on the -side 
of the Indians. 

2. In karikas 106 — 132, we find a refutation against the Jainas, 
who believe ' sound to be material 2) and tangible , to travel from 
its place of origin to our auditory organ , and to consist of com- 
ponent parts {pudgalaB). 

„Qabda8pa ^gamanam tavad adr^tam parikalgntam , 
murtispargadmattmh ca te^am abhibJiavah mtdni’ (cf. Ganganatha 
Jha’s transl. p. 477 sub 107 — 108). 

This belief in the substantiality of sound must have had originally 
more supporters than the Jainas. In Europe too it has been upheld 
for a long time and is expressed by Lucretios in his De natura rerum. 

3. Karikas 113 sqq. contain the refutation of two conceptions, 
both assigned to the Samkhyins. Here it is said that some of these 
philosophers taught the moving of our auditory sense-organ towards 
the object [in the same way as the eye-beams travel towards the 
object seen] and others the immediate perception of sound at a 
distance [in ‘the same way as some Buddhists believed ordinary 
sight to be a kind of telepathic process; see here p. 92 sub 2]. 

\h. The notion of sound in primitive human thought. 

The sound-theories, explained in the foregoing pages, give us 
occasion to examine more closely the question: how was sound 
conceived in primitive human thought. 

Sound; then, that is to say: language, was conceived in a still 
mythological form of thought. Two conceptions very probably 
existed side by side. In the first place the names of things, like 
their shape, colour and taste, were qualities of these things. Secondly 
words were eternally existing things themselves. Although these two 


1) Cf. here book IV section VII sub letter H, second group of passages. 

2) Of. here book IV section Vll sub letter where the doctrine of the substantiality 

of soirnd is falsely attributed to KumSuii. a himself, 

2) Cf. WAhUtsm, Die philosophische Gmmllupe deti uUoreii Btuklhismus p. 32. 
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notions were contradictory, still being vaguely felt and never clearly 
pronounced and analysed, they could exist together. 

.1 consider, the formula namarupa a clear indication of the first 
conception. The name of the thing is here coordinate with colour 
and shape. This belief will no longer be strange to us, when we 
take into consideration, that even advanced thinkers, like the Pur- 
vamTmainsakas, believed in the jnatatva — the possessing the quality 
of being known — of the objects when seen or heard by man,- 
that transitive verbs in all Indo-European languages express not 
only the causal relation, but also the relation between mind and 
object; that we ourselves are still unvoluntarily inclined to take 
beauty and ugliness as qualities of the objects, though they are 
really judgments pronounced by ourselves; in one word, that it is 
difiicult to draw the right line between that which belongs to the 
objects and to our own thought. 

How sound could be looked upon as an eternally existing thing, 
is easily explained by comparing it with fire. Fire, the process of 
burning, was called both in India and Greece, one of the elements; 
was considered to be matter in the same way as earth, water and 
air. This conception is not an invention of philosophers, but is 
already a common possession of the intellect of primitive man. So 
it is said in the fourth book of the Odyssey that the God Proteus 
by magical power successively assumed the form of water and fire 
Further we may state that the idea of matter changing from one 
form into another without any gain or loss in quantity, is rather 
a new one. The wood burns and is gone, a few ashes, a little 
smoke in the air, that is all that remains. But that the quantity 
of matter, contained in these ashes and this smoke, is the same as 
that which was contained in the log of wood, has not occurred to 
primitive thought. The appearance and disappearance puzzles the 
naive man; fire comes, but where does it come from? fire goes, 
but where does it go to? It must have hidden itself somewhere and 
comes forward from its hiding-place on certain occasions, for instance 
when man rubs two pieces of wood, till they catch -fire. 

We may resume that the belief in the eternality and substan- 
tiality of sound belongs to a mythological way of thinking. And 
it is highly interesting to find some relics of this old view still 
preserved in Tudiaii philosophicid literature. 
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Section 5. 

THE PHYSICAL NOTIONS OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. 


§ 1. The theory of elements and atoms. 

In pointing out some analogies between Hindu and Greek phy- 
sics, I shall for the sake of brevity refer as much as possible to 
Ritoir & Preller, Histdria PhiiosopMae Graecae (8th ed. , Gothae 
1898). 

The Greek philosophers accepted, either four a five elements. The 
number four is chosen by Empedocles (RP 164), by Plato (RP 332a), 
by AristoYle (RP 408(5?). We find the number five perhaps men- 
tioned by some Pythagoreans (RP 79: Philolai fr. 20 M ap. Stob, 
Bel. I 10 p. -18 , 5 W. Edj) e.v ra <T(pod^cc <TU[ia.Tix, Trivrs hrr 
rx h crCPiZipx TV p.) vheep xcii yx kx) a^p, koci 6 rxg crpxipxg oXxocg 
TSfjLTTov. The interpretation of this fragment is extremely difficult. 
I should like to read x . . .oAa?, a noun formed from oAoV like fiovxg 
from fjLovog; in this case the word aru/juerx would have a wider 
meaning than element here, referring as well to the shape of the 
four elements as to the construction of the global universe. The 
whole fragment, I think, should be compared with RP 80 and 
Plato Timaeus 55 C and be considered of father late origin , as it 
supposes a knowledge of the five regular polyhedrons of stereometry. 
Whilst it is thus uncertain whether the Pythagoreans acknowledged 
five elements, it remains an ascertained fact that the Peripatetic 
school held the number to be five. 

Those who accepted four elements, considered as such: earth, 
water, air and fire. Thfe fifth element of the Aristotelian school was 
xlSiijpy the material of which the human souU) and the heavenly 
stars consisted. 

Though many a Greek philosopher maintained the existence of 
empty space, yet it was never reckoned an element. To prove their 
opinion they brought forward the same argument (cf. f .i. RP 7 M) 
which is mentioned Vai?. Sutra H, 1, 20, whereas sound is never 
adduced, as far as I know, as an argument for it. 

As in Hindu philosophy, the elements are defined by referring 
either to their typical movement or to the sensations which they 


1) Cf. the Kijfionn of some of the Biitldltists!.: 
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cause in the human mind. RP 409c?: „Quattuor elementa esse 
[ab Aristotele] duobus argumentis demonstratur. Nam primum quae 
contraria tactu, qui sensus ceteris omnibus subest, deprehenduntur, 
Mgidum calidum, aridutn udtim, ea diverse composita singulis 
elementis ita continentur ut ignis sit calidus et aridus, aer calidus 
et uduB, aqua frigida et uda, terra frigida et arida. De Gen. et 
Corr. II, 2, 3. — Deinde, sicut motus circularis aetheris proprius 
est, ita elementorum directus, qui naturaiiter aut sursum tendit 
aut deorsum. Elementum grave quod deorsum fertur est terra, ele- 
mentum leve quod sursum nititur ignis. Praeterea necesse est medium 
esse, quod et sursum et deorsum feratiir ; id duobus reliquis elcmeutis 
contiuetur, aere et aqua. De Caelo IV, 4, 5.” — Moreover a passage 
in which Aristotle expresses a connection of the elements with our 
difierent organs of sense, is quoted by Deussen, Bas System des 
Vedanta, p. 256 Anm. (Aristoteles de sensu, p. 438B 17 &c.) 

To'vTov Tbv TpoTov aToh^ovoci Kc^ Tfocrm-rsiy tmcrrov 
rm cdiar^vjTvip'my iy\ rm (rroiyjsim. rov fihv ofifiarog rh opacTiKcv 

kipo? rb rm xpoCpm altrS-j^riKoy, Tvph^ rify ocr<ppti<riv, 
— rb A* aTTiKoy yfjs, rh ysva-rixhv elSog n d0ijs fcrr/v. Though 
the differences of the quoted passages with Hindu views are consi- 
derable enough, yet we may recognise the same general tendency. 

Both Greeks and Hindus were unacquainted with the property 
of expansion, common to air and all gasses. All they were aware 
of, was a horizontal deplacement of air. 

The Leucippean formulation of atomism, which attributes only 
pnnmry qualities to the atoms, is recorded by Aristotle (Metaph. 
I, 4, 985^ 4=^RP. 192). 

The resemblance between the Greek and Hindu doctrines of ele- 
ments, however striking it may be, cannot be considered a sufficient 
proof for their historical connection. For the notion of the four 
elements: earth, water, air and fire, may be a priori expected in 
primitive philosophical thought. It is, in the first place, clear that 
the elements earth, water and wind are something similar to our 
three states of aggregation: solid, fluid and gaseous. Yet this con- 
ception itself was not yet known to the Greeks, nor to the Hindus; 
and never do we find f.i. the expression that water by freezing 
becomes a kind of earth. The elements earth, water and wind are 
cognate notions to our states of aggregation, but not the same. As 
to the fourth element 1 have mentioned how natural it was to 
consider fire, the proces of burning, an element and how this idea, 
current in many fairy tales, is of ancient origin. 

From the comparison of the Greek and Hindu theories of elements 
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with the modern European distinction of the three statCvS of aggre- 
gation it follows that the greatest credit is due to those definitions 
which took into consideration the typical movements of the elements 
such as blowing, running and falling, or their impression on our 
sense of touch (hard and soft). 

§ 2. The ewplanation of sound hy the Greeks. 

The need of air for the arising of sound was discovered in Greece 
at an early date. We find the following fragment f.i. in RP. 177^ 
concerning Empedocles: 

Theophr. Sens. 7 (Dox. 500) . . Cpifa-t . . . rtjy 

aTb T&v yivscr^xi ij/o^coy. 'hrau ykp vrb rije 

hrog. docTTep yxp elmi Ku^com rcov 7<ra)v (Schneider emendavit: 
^<rw) rijv &k.o^v tju wpoorccyopevsi (rapKivov o^ov (Wimmer propo- 

suit: civXoy). Kmvfxiv^y Si irxieiv Tvjy xepx Tplg tx trrepsx kx) woistv 

Empedocles teaches that hearing arises from noise around us. 
When the [organ of] hearing is moved by [the air of] the voice, 
then sound is produced within; for the organ of audition, called 
a-xpKivog o^os (?) is a tube for the sound from outside; the wind 
in its movement beats against the hard [walls] and causes the sound. 

IIeberweg-Hiinze {Grundriss (kr Geschichte der f hilosophie des 
AUerthmis, 8te Aufl. Berlin 1894) paraphases this quotation as*. 
„Die Tone entstehen in dem trompetenformigen Gehorgang beim 
Einstromen der bewegten Luft.” 

The explanation, given by Empedocles, is still puerile, but the 
honour of finding the right explanation, belongs to Aristotle. 

That sound is carried by air, is taught to pupils of modern 
European schools with the help of an aerial pump. A bell is placed 
under the clock of this instrument, whilst it is kept in movement 
by a spring, and as soon as the air begins to be pumped out, 
the sound gets weaker and weaker, and at last becomes unaudible. 

This experiment is certainly clear and simple. But even obser- 
vation without any imstrument can lead to the same conclusion. 
When we notice that the vibration of a string causes sound, the 
hypothesis will easily occur to us that sound produced by flute 
and tube, must have a similar origin, that something must exist 
which, though unseen, is in vibration. The hypothesis becomes 
more certain, when we observe that the pitch of the tone in both 
cases, with strings as well as with pipes, depends on the length 
of the source of souiid. 'Phis ingenious oOncliision was arrived at by 
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Aristotle, who thus left the Hindus far behind him and anticipated 
modern sciense. 

S. Gtjenthee {GesoMcJde der antihen Naturwissenschaft, Nord- 
lingeii 1888) p. 52: „ Die physicalische Erklarung der Schaller- 
scheiiiiingen nimmt ihren Anfang rait Aristoteles, Derselbe hat erkannt, 
dass die Luft die Tragerin und Vermittlerin aller Schallerschei- 
n ungen ist, er ubertragt das pythagoreissche Gesefee von dem Zusam- 
menhange r,wischen Saitenlange und Tonhohe aiif Ffeifen, er weiss 
endlich, dass die Fortplianzungsgeschwindigkeit des Schalles in den 
verschiedenen Tages- and Jahreszeiten eine iingleiche ist. An Ari- 
stoteles, den er wohl studiert haben muss, kniipft Vitruvius wieder 
an, der Begriinder der Theaterakustik. Die Verbreitung des Schalles 
in kugelformigen Welleii, deren Zentrum der Schallerreger ist, 
wird von Vitruv mit wunschenswertester Klarheit ausgesprochen.” 

Yet in order to be just to the Hindus, we may not forget that 
also most Greek-Roman philosophers upheld ideas concerning sound 
similar to those proclaimed by the Jainas in India (see e. g. TjUCRe- 
Tius, De rerum natura IV 524 sq.). 

\ 3. Mseplanaiion of the physical process of visual perception. 

Greek and Indian philosophy agree in accepting the yvCoa-iq rov 
6fjt.o'iov oixo'i^ (Empedocles’ formula, jireserved by Aristotle, de 
anima I, 2).' Further they believed in a movement of the sense- 
organ or eye-beams towards the objects; but the Greeks also postu- 
lated the existence of xToppom from the objects towards the eye 
and finally tried to explain in more details the importance which 
light has for the process of visual perception (see Lucretius, De 
reruni natura IV, 280—296). 

^ 4. Oowilusion: the value of Greeh and Indian physics compared. 

Finally if we undertake to estimate the relative value of Greek 
and Indian physics, we may notice that Indian thought offers 
nothing worth ranking with such discoveries and theories as: the 
Leucippean formulation of atomism , Arohimbdes’ explanation of 
floating, Aeototlb’s theory of sound-vibration. This difference be- 
tween Greek and Indian science has been attributed to the different 
capabilities of the two nations; the |)ower of oliservation on the 
one hand and the tendency towards meditation on the other. Me- 
thinks, this formula does not solve the question. I am inclined 
to refer to social and not to psychological causes. For what the 
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Indians have reached in grammatical and phonetical research, shows 
certainly their power of observation. And although their epic lite- 
rature is too prone to absurd imaginations, still we must feel their 
love for animals and plants, their eye for the beauty of nature.' 

The ditference between Greek and Indian physics lies principally 
in this fact, that the Greeks have taught us to apply mathematical 
• methods to the study of nature, whereas the Indians devoted all 
their attention to dharma, adharnm mok^a. In other words the 
Greeks soon reached a theoretical attitude of mind, whereas Indiaii 
thought was always surrounded by sacerdotal interests. We cannot 
indeed praise the Greeks highly enough for having so soon, already in 
ilonieric times, put an end to the too great power of the priests. 
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CHAPTER Ifl 

MATHEMATICAL NOTIONS. 


Section 1. 
NUMBER. 


§ 1. Sutras hearing upon number. fNanda Lai Sinha's translation).. 

VII, 3, 1 Because of its difference from colour, taste, smell and 
touch , unity is a different object. 

3 Similarly, separateness [is a different object], 

3 The non-existence of unity and iudividmility, in unity 
and individuality, is explained by minuteness and mag- 
nitude. 

4 Actions and attributes being void of number, universal 
unity does not exist. 

5 That [i. e. the cognition of unity in action and attri- 
bute]' is erroneous. 

6 In consequence of the non-existence of unity, however, 
secondariness would not exist. 

7 Effect and cause are neither the same nor similar [in 
being equally distinguished from all other things]; there- 
fore, unity and [single] individuality do not exist in them. 

8 This, [as] explained in the case of the two non-eternals 
- [namely, number and .separateness, should be understood 

only in the case of non-eternal unity and separateness 
of one], 

^ 3. Quotations from Nanda Lai Sinhcils Appendix B y page V. 

„CANDRAKSNTi. TAEKAi,A!kiKARA explains VII, 3, 5 as demolishing 
the view contained in VII, 3, 4 and explains VII, 3, 6 in sup- 
port of this interpretation of VII, 2, 5, thus: Did not unity exist 
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everywhere, there would he no llahti, production of things, at all. 
For, any one thing is the joint product of several things; but there 
can be no such production in the absence of one-ness or unity ; 
unity, therefore, exists in all places. 

§ 3. Annotations to these sUtr as. 

We may consider the sutras 1—6 as relatively easy. In sutra 1 
it is said that oneness (twoness &c., thus number in general) is u 
notion which is different from the notions colour &c. The word 
artha is used here in the general ot padartha (category, general 
notion); cf. V.S. VIII, 2, 3 and Pra?, Bhasya book I chapter 3 
(= here book IV section IV table A n“. 5 and 9), where the word 
artha has the special meaning of ‘one of the three padartha^ 
(substance, quality and action)’. 

Nanda Lal Sinha has translated the term prthaktva by „sepa- 
rateness”, the Xexm ehaprthahtm by „separateness of one”, 

sometimes by„individuality”. For the meaning of these terms the 
reader is referred to the explanations, given here p, 129. 

Siltra 3 is a reference to VII, 1 , 4, where it is said that measure 
(a special quality) is not found in measure, just as little as is any 
quality found in quality, or movement in movement. In the same 
way, then, number does not inhere in number. 

Sutra 4 may be paraphrased thus; oneness, (twoness &c.), being 
qualities, do not inhere, according to V.S. I, 1, 16 & 17 in quali- 
ties or actions. So then, the notion ,, number” cannot be applied 
to every object of thought. 

The interpretation of sutra 5 & 6 is uncertain, (^amkara MiqiiA 
explains sutra 5 as a mere affirmation of 4 (Bibl. Indica edition 
p. 315, translation .of Nanda Lal Sinha p. 236): „ How, then, do 
such cognitions arise as “one colour”, “one taste” Ac.? To this he 
replies: The meaning is that the cognition of unity which arises 
in the case of attributes and actions, \% erroneous. ‘Cognition’ — 
this is the complement of the aphorism, because an objection of 
an opponent has been thrown into it. The application [of unity in 
these cases] is, however, derimtim, and it is non-difference, or self- 
identity, which constitutes the derivation.” 

vSfitra G is explained by Qamkara Mi 9 -ra as an answer to an oppo- 
nent who would deny the applicability of number even to sub- 
stances (Upaskara Bibl. Ind. p. 315, translation Nanda Lal Sinha 
p. 237): „Tt may be asked: ‘Let the application of unity be secondary 
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in the case of substance also. To this he replies: ,Jf unity in 
its transceiidentel or real sense be nowhere to be observed , then 
the application of the term could not be secondary, for the secon- 
dary has for its antecedent the primary use. Nor again could the 
inthition be erroneous, for error has for its antecedent certain 
knowledge. . ” This last argumentation that wrong knowledge always 
presupposes a right notion, often occurs in our system (cf, V.S. 
VII, 1, 21). 

Whilst the sutras 1 — 6 delineate the notions ‘oneness’ and ‘sepa- 
rateness’ with reference to substance, quality and actioti,. the two 
following sutras consider them in relation to causality. The causa- 
lity, here meant, is according to the Upaskara (transl. p. 237), 
the samamp-Mlfanatva existing between parts and whole. The 
Samkhyins uphold the view that the whole is nothing else than the 
parts ^). ’fhe Vai^egikas reject this thesis. A full discussion of this 
question is found in the Nyaya-kandali p. 104. The siltra of our 
passage has really a tautological form; its literal translation would 
run thus: „Since oneness and single-separateness do not exist in 
effect and cause, therefore oneness and single-separateness do not 
exist [in them].” The meaning seems to be; the cause (f. i. the 
threads) is nqt one with the effect (the cloth), nor is it the same 
individual as the effect; because it is not thus. 

Sutra 8 is paraphrased by Nanda Lai Sinha in the title, inserted 
above the sutra, as: „only nou-reternal unity and separateness of 
one proceed from Tike attributes in their causes.” This paraphrase 
is based on the comments of ^mkara Miyra’s which run as follows: 
(Upaskara Bibl. Ind. p. 318, translation p. 239): „He points out 
that non-eternal unity and separateness of one have for their ante- 
cedents attributes of their causes.” The import of the sutra, accor- 
ding to this explanation would be: the oneness and individuality 
of a transient and compound thing are produced by the oneness 
and individuality of its ultimate parts, in the same way as the 
colour of a thing is produced by the colour of its parts. On the 
other hand, twoness &o. of things are not caused by the qualities 
of the parts, but are based on ‘relative understanding’. Though 
this theory of relative understanding is found in Pra^astapada’s 
Bhilsya, still the interprivtation , given by Qaipkara Mi^ra, seems to 
be rather uncertain. Pandit Dvivbdin, the editor of the Pragastapada- 
Bhasya, does not consider that the sutrsis 6 — 8 are referred to in 
this work; in the Borhampore edition the siltra ‘etad anitynyor 


q See here book IV seotiou VJI table 0 a". 13 and 13, 
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vyahhyaimti occurs in another context and is used with reference 
to 'yonijayonije garlre (Berh. ed. p. 97). Still it remains likely that 
the sutra has its proper place in the vulgate text in connection 
with ekatm and prthaktva, because we see the qualities ‘colour, 
taste &c.’ and the quality parimana discussed likewise with refe- 
rence to eternity and transiency (VII, 1, 1 — VII, 1, 18 — 30). 
The interpretation of the sutra, however, remains uncertain, the 
more so, since the precedent sutra (VII, 3, 7) is evidently a newer 
insertion, meant as a polemics either against the Sarnkhyins or the 
Bauddhas. Possibly the sutra owes its origin to an older reading 
which run: ‘etan nityanityayor vyakhytiimn' i. e. ; this topic [ekat- 
mikaprthaktod] has been explained [further] in [the passage dealing 
with] eternal and non-eternal (V.S. VII, 1, 3 &c.); in other words: 
number irnd prthaktva are eternal and transient according to the 
nature of their abodes, similarly as in the case of colour &c. 

4. Two tables for the explanation of the dmtoa4heory in the Bhusya. 

A. Table for the explanation of Praf;astapnda’s WwYwa-theory (Bha§ya 
book III chapter 3 p. Ml 1. 0 &c.) 

indriyii-rtha-sanmikar^ali 

ekatva-siinilXnya-jAanant 
apek^a-btiddhify 

dvituam f~ d°-guyafy) 

« d°-sctmiinyu-jmnam 

The line, beginning in 1 , represents the utpatti (the arising itself) 
of the different stages in the processes. The stick line, beginning 
in 6, represents the (praegenetic state) of these 

stages. The letters «, jS and y refer each to „one time”, of the 
translation. 

vinagyatta (decline); ® vvnaga (annihilation); kUranata 

(causation). 

In the translation of the passage I have used the following 
renderings: 

1. Tndriyarthasanmikarsah by „contact of objects and sense-organs”. 

3. Bkatva’Samanya-jMnani by „intellection about the generality 
‘oueiiess’ ”. 

3. Apeksa-huddhih by „fundamental intellection”. 
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4. JDoitvam (i. e. doitoa-gu/iah by „twouess (i. e. the (juality ‘two- 
iiessy’. 

5. Dvitva-mmanya-jnanam by „ intellection about the fijenerality 
‘twoness’ 

6. Dmtva-yuna-jnanam by „intellection about the quality ‘twoiiess’”. 

7. Dravya-huddhih by „intellection about the substances”. 

8. SamskaraJi by ^impression laid down in memory”. 

B. Tabellic exposition of the saJumavasthana-vada , polemised against 
by Pragastapada (Bha§ya, p, 112 1. 13 &c.) 

apekiiil-huMhih 
dvilimn 

d oi tun-sit /miii;/ > t-jMnarn 
d iiiluii-tj aipi-jiianam 
dravya-buddhih 

\ 5. 'translation of the passage in the. Bhusya on uuniher. 

{Bhai^ya p. 111.) 

Niuubei’ is, the cause of expressions as one &c. 

This number inheres in one or more substances. 

Etei‘i\ality and non-eternality occur in the number which is inhe- 
rent in one substance, similarly as [eternity and non-eternity occur 
in] the colour &c. of water [& tire] and the colour &c. of their 
ultimate atoms; [in other words oneness is eternal in every atom, 
and transient in their aggregates]. 

Number, inherent in more than one substance, begins Avith tyro 
and ends with parardha (100.000 billions). Its origin is from units 
which are accompanied by an intellection of several objects. Its 
disfippearance ensues from the disappearance of the apeMu-hiiddU 
(fimdaraental intellection). How? 

When there is a contact i) of two objects, (either belonging to 
one or different genei-a), with the eye of the knower , then a know- 
ledge^) of the generality ‘oneness’ originates by sainyuHa-samaceta- 
^ifawfltfe/flt-perception ; [i. e. the knower sees the objects themselves 
by contact-perception; he sees the quality ‘one’ in. each object 
through the fact that it inlieres in the object which is in. contact 
with the eye, or in scholastic terms; he sees the quality ‘one’ 
in each object through contact-inherence-perception, i. e. 
samaoeta-\}e,vce,\)\XQi\‘, and finally he sees the generality ‘oneness’, 
because it inheres in the quality ‘one’, which itself inheres in the 

P See table A of § 4 under u®; 1. ibidem n®. a. 
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object &c., or in scholastic terms: he sees the generality -oneness’ 
through contact-inherence-inherence-perception, i. e. saniyuJcta-Bama^ 
veta-aamaveta-pratyah^a]. 

Then by the generality ‘oneness’, by its relation [to the quality 
‘one’] and by the knowledge about it, there is effected one intellec- 
tion®) in [the one person] who perceives the objects, an intellection, 
namely, of two qualities ‘one’. 

Then with this one intellection as fundament, twoness^) origi- 
nates in the two seats (objects) out of the two onenesses. 

Then again the intellection of the generality ‘twoness’®) arises 
with reference to this [originated objective twoness]; this intellec- 
tion of the generality ‘twoness’ causes the decline {vinagyatta) 
of the fundamental intellection; by the generality ‘twoness’, by 
the relation between this [generality and the quality ‘two’] and 
by the intellection about it, there is brought about the prae-genetic 
state (utpadyamanata) of the intellection about the quality ‘two- 
ness’. ®) This then is one time [one moment of time]. *) 

After this now the complete annihilation (vinaga) of the funda- 
mental intellection [apek^q-dudd/d) causes the decline or the quality 
‘twoness’; the intellection about the quality ‘twoness’ causes 
the complete annihilation of the intellection about the generality 
‘twoness’; by the quality ‘twoness’ [which at this moment is in 
its decline], by the knowledge about this quality and by the relation 
of this [knowledge and this quality] is caused the prae-genetic state 
of the knowledge about the substances, [which knowledge is expressed 
in the words: „here are] two substances”,'*^) This again is one time 
[one moment of time]. ^) 

Immediately after this take place; the complete genesis of the 
knowledge about the substances, [which knowledge is expressed by 
the words: „here are] two substances”; the complete annihilation 
of twoness; the decline of the intellection about the quality ‘two- 
ness’; and by the intellection about the substances is effected the prae- 
genetic state of mmskara (psychical impression stocked in memory). 
This again Is one time.^) ^ 

After this, the annihilation of the knowledge about the quality 
‘twoness’ takes place ^); by is similaiiy effected the anni- 

hilation of the knowledge about the substances. 

■‘*) „apek!:S-biitWM’’, fimdainental kriowloil«a?, table .y uiider ii“. a. 

q See table updeir 11 °. 4, . «) ibldeiii ir. a. <■) ibHiom jy . r,. 

a) See table line «. 1) ibidem ii”, 7. |Sj See lalde line 

y) Sec table line y. 

q Tbiis, ill aecordance with tltt' reading ef Ills. V. 
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By this is explained the arising of twoness and other [numbers]. 
Their origin is from units which are accompanied by an intellection 
of several objects; their disappearance ensues from the disappearance 
of the apek^a-buddU knowledge). 

[Here I leave out the passage Pra^. Bh. p. 113 1. 4~12 which 
only discusses a special case with reference to the exposition given. 
In line 13 a polemical passage is begun:] 

This explanation, given from the standpoint of the mdhya-ghataha- 
theory — [i. e. the theory that any stage in the process destroys 
a previous stage only when the latter way he destroyed]^ — is quite 
satisfactory. But in the other theory (contradictory to the one just 
desciibed = virodha), a theory characterised l)y saMnavasthana 
[i. e. by the circumstance that two stages of the process which are 
required to coexist, do not coesDist\y the unwished-fcr consequence 
would be that the intellection about the substances could not origi- 
nate. — How is this? — Because by the annihilation of fundaniental 
intellection, the annihilation of twoness is brought about at the 
moment when the origination of the intellection about the quality 
[‘twoness’] takes place ; so then the consequence would be that the 
intellection about the substances'^), [which intellection is expressed 
in the words: „here are] two substances”, could not arise with 
reference to that [twoness]. 

[Opponent]: If the meaning were: „[the dravya-htddhi arises] 
from knowledge only [scil. from dmtva-yima-jMnd], [and not with 
reference to something existent], similarly as in the case of inferen- 
tial knowledge? Just as conclusive intellection {anumana) may be 
originated only from knowledge, even when there is [for the mo- 
ment] non-existence of the probans — [in other words]:- in the 
case to which the sutra „abMtam hhutasya'\ ‘the non-existent [pro- 
bans] of the existent’ V.S. Ill, 1, 11 refers - — so could the 
cognition about [two] substances’^) arise from the mere intellection of 
the quality [twoness]®), even though the quality itself^) has vanished. 

[Defendent]: Ho. For it, [the knowledge about the substances], 
is knowledge about a (something to be qualified); and the 

knowledge about a vi^^ya cannot e.xist without the relation to a 
mgeyema iy. qualifier) on account of the compliance [ot viye^am 
with the And similarly it has been said by the SutrakSra, 

V.S. VIII, 1, 9 : „ From the inherent whiteness, from the intellec- 
tion about the whiteness [aidses] the knowledge about the white 
object; these two [scil. the mge^ma, whiteness, and the vige^a, 

p t«5. Of. the correspottdeat ciphers itt Ijhe taUes, 
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the object] are related as effect and cause [i. e. as inherent quality 
in the function of characteristic, and the thing in the function of 
the matter to be qualified]”. But inferential knowledge does not 
originate from ahheda [non-difference; here synonymous with saru^a 
p. 112 1. 20, ‘compliance’, ‘congruence’, ‘agreement’, such as exists 
between vige^a SLud. vigegand]; therefore your mentioning [this as 
an example] does not hold good. 

[Opponent]: No, [you are wrong]; because of the quickness of 
the process. Just as, when we state [the proposition] : „physical 
space possesses sound (is the seat of sound), three intellections' 
[‘physical space’, ‘sound’, ‘physical space as characterised by sound’] 
quickly originate, so is it with the arising of the knowledge of 
twoness and other [numbers]. Ergo, there is no mistake. Moreover, 
if I should mean: a similar mistake occurs in the mdliya-ghataka- 
theory? Therefore, surely, also in this ya<//^y«-y/iaj^/?’< 2 -theory would 
arise the [same] unwished for consequence, nam. that the knowledge 
about the substance could not arise. How? Because of the anni- 
hilation of the fundamental intellection by [the origination of] its 
(myx mmskEra at the same moment when the knowledge about the 
generality ‘twoness’ originates. — [The opponent bases here his 
argumentation on the generally accepted Vaipegika view that any 
intellection only exists during three k§anas, moments; in the third 
moment, namely, it becomes an impression stocked in memory]. 

[Defendent]: No, [you are wrong]. Because the knowledge of 
the composite \_mm%ha-, i. e. as g/B-iDHARA explains: the knowledge 
about the substance as characterised by, the quality ‘twoness’] is 
cause of n smiskar a. The knowledge of the composite is the only 
cause of a and txo\ alocana-jMna [i. e. according to 

Qndhw&x nirvikalpaka^nana , vague, indistinct, not yet mature know- 
ledge]. And thus there is no fault [in my theory]. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: the iinwished-for consequence 
would arise that [several] intellections would exist simultaneously 
[in the soul]?— that is to say :j) this unwished-for consequence, 
[simultaneity of iutellections], would arise in the theory of my adver- 
sary, who defends the of intellections, [In as far 

as my adversary seeks refuge in the notion of k samtlha-jMna, \^ 
really advocates simultaneity or cognitions, which is absurd] 2). 

[Defendent]: No; [you are wrong]. Because the denial only bears 
upon the staying of two [intellections] which do not vanish [i, e. 
which are both in their fullest state of existence]. By the stitra 


1) UruUiiiraV fflosH 1251 1. 17. 


2) Ct'. ji. (t2 still 4. 
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[IIT, 2, 3] 'pirmaynagapadiia. ..' . .non-sirimltfmdty of intellec- 
tions. . siniuitaneous origination of two intellections and the 

simultaneous occurrence of [two] not vanishing [intellections] is 
denied. And the sirnnlfanieous origination of two intellections and 
the simultaneous occurrence of [two] vanishing [intellections] do not 
take place in this vndkya-phataka-theovy, 

§ 6. Explanation of Pracastapadal s theory of number 

In trying to explain this c^w'/m-theory of Pracaptapada’s the first 
point to be noticed in this capricious and after all nonsensical 
construction is the author’s wish to analyse the whole process in 
successive steps, moments, kgaiim. This feature, which will strike 
ns in several places of the Bha§ya (in its discussion of samyoga, 
mbhfiya and karman), has undoubtedly given rise to the name Ardha- 
vainaVkas which the followers of the Vai^egika have received from 
the Vedantins. For whilst on the one hand they believe in eternal 
space, time, atoms and souls, yet on the other hand they like to dwell 
iij)on the continuent flow of transient states in our world of experience. 

When we now consider the table in which I have summarised 
Pra^astapada’s views, then the order of the steps in the process 
will fii^t demand an examination. 

The first two steps {indriya-’Ttha-sammkaiga & ekatva-sarafinya- 
jMna) ^0 not need much explanation. They express the well-known 
tact that for the arising of a perception an action of the object on 
the soul is not sufficient, but that a more active attitude of the 
soul is required. This point, the theory of nirvikalpaka & savikalpa- 
will be more fully explained in the chapter on pratyak^a. 
The first two steps then express: that first a contact between soul 
and objects must take place ; secondly to the impression, thus 
originated, the soul must answer by ])roducing some general ideas, 
i. a. the general idea of „onene£«!” which belongs to each of the 
objects, 

'Phe third step in the process, the apek^a-buddhi, is the most 
important of the wffiole series. In this the autor has expressed his 
conviction of the subjective nature of number. But this „sjibjecti- 
vity” has been exaggerated as well as applied rather naively by the 
Vai<?esika philosophy. For though man is free in choosing what 
things he likes to count, to measure, to weigh, yet neither is an 
objective factor lacking. When the standard of counting, measuring, 
weighing, is given and the objects to be counted, measured, weighed, 
then this subjectivity stop.s and only one olqectivc answer is possible. 
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111 calling the application naive, I am specially thinking of the 
view, upheld by the Vaige^ikas, that the activity of our soul creates 
number in the things. This is similar to the jmnata, the quality 
of ‘being known’ which the Miraarasakas accept to be created in 
the perceived things by human soul during the time of perception. 
As we shall see presently , in the explanation of the Vaipe^iika-theory 
(A samyog a, this takes place in consequence of the omnipresence 
{vibhutva) of soul. The wrongly understood and applied notion of 
the subjective character of number has led again to another, conse- 
quence. According to the original Vai^esika doctrine psychical states 
are momentary , that is; their fullest state of existence only lasts 
one moment; as a rule, this k^ana of complete existence is preceded 
by one moment of arising and one moment of vanishing, hut this 
is not strictly adhered to. In as far as, then, psychical states only- 
last in their fullest form one moment, and altogether a few 
the Vai^egiikas concluded that number, created in the things by 
psychical states, follows the same rule with reference to its dura- 
tion. So we have now explained the three first steps of the process: 
1. the contact of the things and soul; 2. the smikalpaka-jnUna 
with reference to each of these things, includi))g the idea of one- 
ness; 3. the relating knowledge, which creates in the things the 
(juality of twoness, threeness, &c, 

In a similar way as the (1) was followed by tlie 

ekafm-sUmanya-jmna (2), so is now the creative intellection (8), 
whicli to a certain extent may he C()nqmred to a fol- 

lowed by an intellection (4) which contaims the general notion of 
created number, I’he further steps arc a result of the author’s insight 
that this idea of number and the perceived objects must be brought 
into a certain relation; that is, the number must be conceived as 
a quality of the things. This is realised by two steps, fimt the 
intellection arises : ‘this number is a quality’, and then the intel- 
lection: ‘this qualifying inimher belongs to these substances’. Accor- 
ding to the general rule that a psychicsil state leaves behind its 
‘impression stocked in memory the psychical process, just described, 
is followed hy samskara. 

Now that we have ex[)lained the order of the steps, another 
point deserving our attention is the coin])licate speculations which 
ITa^’astapada besto-w^s upon the development and vanishing of these 
steps and their order of succession. It would not be worth while 
examining all the motives of its capricious construction. Yot we 
may state tliat very ])robal)ly the pnkiia, upheld by the opponent, 
was the older one: every step in the process was brought to nought 
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by tbe total annihilation of the precedent step and every step had 
its own samhura. This, however, led to the difficulty (see table B 
of ^ 4) that (Mtm has finished existing, whilst dravya-buddU is 
arising; to avoid this difficulty, the total duration ol apeh^abuddhi 
and dvifva has been extended to four k^awm. 


Section 2. 

SPACE AND TIME. 


§ 1. Sutras hearing upon space and time. 

{Nanda Lai Sinhds translation 1) 

A. Definition and ontological properties of time. 

II, 2, C /Posterior’ in respect to that which is posterior, ‘simul- 
taneous’, ‘slow; ‘quick’, — • such [cognitions] are the 
marks of time. 

7 The substance-ness and eternality [of time] are explained 
by [the explanation of the snbshince-ness and eternality 
of] air. 

8 The unity [of time is explained], by [the explanation of 
the unity of] existence. 

9 The name time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch as 
it does not exist in eternal substances and exists in non- 
eternal substances, 

^. Definition and ontological properties of space. 

n, 2, 10 That which gives rise to such [cognition and usage] as 
‘This [is remote, &c^] from this’, — [the same is] the 
mark of space. 

It The substance-ness and eternality [of space are] explained 
by (the explanation of the sub?tance-ness and eternality 
of]'''air.' ' 

12 The unity [of space is explained] by [the explanation of 
the unity of] existence, 

13 The diversity [of space] is due to the difference of effects. 

14 [The direction comes to be regarded as] the east, from 
the past, future, or present conjunction with the sun. 

15 South, west and north also are similarly [distinguished]. 

10 By this the iiitervals of direction are explained. 
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0. Time & space, considered in relation to movement 
and causality. 

V, 2, 21 Space, time, ■ and also ether are inactive, because of 
their difference from that which possesses activity. 

22 By this, actions and attribute are explained (as inactive). 

23 [The relation] of the inactive [i. e. attributes and actions], 
[to substances], is [combination] [which is] independent 
of actions. 

24 Attributes are, however, non-[combinative] causes. 

25 Space is explained by attributes. 

26 By way of [efficient] causality, [the reference of action 
to time as its seat, being explained] time [is explained 
to be inactive, so far as combinative causality is con- 
cerned]. 

JO. Distance {paratva and aparatva). 

Vll, 2, 21 The prior and the posterior [are produced by two 
objects] lying in the same direction, existing at the same 
time, and being near and remote. 

.22 [Temporal priority and temporal posteriority are said, 
by suggestion, to arise respectively] from priority of the 
cause and from posteriority of the cause. 

23 The non-existence of priority and posteriority, in prio- 
ritj and posteriority, is explained by minuteness and 
magnitude. 

24 Actions are [void] of actions. 

25 Attributes are [void] of attributes. 

hi. Rxtension or {parimana). 

Vll, I, 8 Cognition and non-cognition of the atomic and tne 
extended or massive, respectively, have been explained 
in [the book treating of] the eternal. 

9 [Largeness or magnitude is produced] from a multipli- 
city of causes also. 

10 The contrary of this is the atomic. 

11 ‘[It is] smaller’, ‘[It is] larger’ — ^ such affirmations, 
in respect of one and the same object, arise from the 
existence of the species [or of the peculiarity] and from 
the non-existence of the species [or of the peculiarity], 

12 pRie attribution of smallness is secondary], because of 
the simultaneity [of the cognition of largeness and small- 
ness in respect of the same object]. 

Verband. Ron. Akad. v. Wetonacb. H. Reeks, Dl, XVIII. M*. 2. 


14 
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VII, 1,13 Also because there is the analogue. 

14 The non-existence of minuteness and magnitude , in minu- 
teness and magnitude, is explained by [the explanation , 
already given of the non-existence of actions and attri- 
butes, in] actions and attributes. 

15 Actions have been explained [to be void] of actions and 
attributes of attributes. 

16 By minuteness and magnitude, actions and attributes 
are explained [to be void of minuteness and magnitude}. 

17 Hereby are explained length and shortness. 

18 In the non-etenial [measure or extension also is] non- 
eternal. 

19 In the eternal [measure or extension also is] eternal. 

20 Parimandala is eternal. 

21 False knowledge is, moreover, the [inferential] mark of 
[true] knowledge. 

24 By attributes, space is explained [to be all-pervasive]. 

26 Time [is the name given] to [a specific, or a universal] 
cause, [Hence, in either case, it is all-pervading], 

4 2. Quotaiions from Nanda Lai JSin/ia’s Appendvc B: 

p. IV, on passage II, 2, 10-— 16. — „CandrakXntaTarkXlamkxra 
observes under 11, 2, 12: according to Kaijada it appears, there 
is but one substance, variously called as ether, time and space. 
For, he has taken much pain to establish the difference of ether 
from tangible things, self and mind, but he has made no attempt 
to ’prove the difference of time and space themselves from any 
other substance. It may be, therefore, considered that with the 
difference of ether, the difference of time and space also have 
been established. But it may be asked, if there be one substance 
only, how does it come to be variously called ether, time and 
space? He replies that this is due to the variety of effects produced 
by it (11, 2, 13) and also to the variety of external conditions 
attending it (II, 2, 14—16)”. 

p. V, on passage VIT, 1, 8— 25. — „€andrakanta Tarkalamkara 
interprets Vll, 1, 16 to mean that minuteness and magnitude may 
be predicated>of action and attribute. He takes the word panmandala 
in VIT, 1, 20 in the sense of perfect sphertcity and introduces Vll, 
1, 22 as giving examples of it which may be both small and large”. 

p. V on the formula: hhaoena'\ (occuring II, 1, 19 

•with reference to akdga, II, 2j 8 with reference to time, IT, 2, 12 
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with reference to sphce and VII, 2, 28 with reference to inherence); 
„Candrakauta Tarkalamkara interprets VII, 2, 28 to mean that com- 
bination is proved to be an attribute in the same way as is existence 
and further that like existence, combination also is produced by itself, 
i. e. does not depend upon any other combination for its production.” 

§ 3. Introdmtory remarks. 

Before explaining the sutras quoted it may be stated that a 
complete definition and analysis of the notions ‘spate’ and ‘time’ 
would require the following points to be mentioned; space allows 
mental constrqction which is bound by the tri-dimensionality of 
space and has consequently to do with three kinds of figures: lines, 
planes and bodies; space has two fundamental forms of mensu- 
ration: mensuration of straight lines (distance) and mensuration of 
corners (direction); further a movement of an object is not only 
defined spacially by the distance described and the direction follo- 
wed, but thirdly by the sense of direction in as far as the object 
■ may first reach a spot a and afterwards a spot b, or first the* spot 
b and then the spot In all three respects time is distinguished 
from space : time does not allow a direct mental construction (a 
comparison of time-intervals with straight lines is only a symbolical 
artifice), it has onely one form of mensuration and the moments 
of time are occupied by the events only in one fixed order which 
does not allow inversion. In eontrasting time and space we must, 
moreover, notice that the notion ‘simultaneity^ has not an equiva- 
lent correspondent in relation to space; for, whilst (infinitely) many 
evenis occur at one and the same moment, only one physical body 
occupies its part of space, a property of matter, called impenetra- 
bility in physics, though in mathematicul argumentation it is sup- 
posed that different (mathematical) bodies may occupy the same 
place. On the other hand, in as far as time and space equally 
allow the application of number it follows that both are infinitely 
gnsxt, so that whatever extent in space or whatever duration in 
time is thought of, still a greater extent or duration is to be accep- 
ted -that both time and space are infinitely divisible &c. 

^ Bwplmation of the sMtraa. 

I intend to give first a discussion of the passages quoted, siitra 
after .siltra, in order to finish with an appreciation of the toUil 
contents on the basis of my introdm^tory remarks. 


14 * 
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J. In passage II, 3, 6 — 9, sutra 6 strikes us in mentioning; 
^posterior in respect to that* which is posterior”, whilst we should 
expect; „ posterior in respect to that which is anterior (& vice ver^).”. 
This reading is indeed met with in the Berhampore edition and 
seems to be the original one. Strangely enough the reading: „apa- 
raminn aparam" inversely implies: „paTa8minparavr')''s&m 

fact not explained in the Upaskara. We find here the following 
comments (Bibl. Ind. ed. p. 108,, transl. p. 83): „If we make a 
youth our point of view or starting point {yuvRnam avadJimj, hrtvri), 
then the cognition of priority is produced in an old man , whose 
birth has been 'distanced by a large number of the revolutions of 
the sun....; in the same way the production of posteriority should 
be ascertained in a youth with an old man as the starting point.” 
We find, however, a satisfactory explanation in another recent 
Vaifepika work, namely in KxgAVAMiQRA’s Tarhahha^a. The passage, 
in question, runs as follows (Poona edition 1909, p. 76): 
nihite vrddhe aamnidhanad aparatvarhe vipantam paratvmi utpadyaie; 
vyavaUte yuni ‘oyaxadhUnat paratvdrhe mparUmn aparatvam” i it is 
paraphrased by the editor Paranjpe thus: „ Although an old man 
is sitting immediately near the speaker and deserves for that reason 
to be called apara (nearer in point of space), still an idea of remote- 
ness is produced in connection with him; whereas an idea of 
nearness in created with regard to a young man, although he is 
not sitting immediately near the speaker and deserves for that reason 
to be called para (more distant in point of space). Thus ideas of 
remoteness in an old man and of nearness in a young man, not 
being the result of di^, lead' one to infer that their cause must be 
This explanation which makes the sutra express in a very 
subtle way the logical independence of temporal distance from 
spacial distance, seems to be right, in as far as a similar. thought 
is expressed in sutra II, 2 , 14. The subtlety of the thought seems 
to be, however, an indication of the relatively recent origin of 
the reading. 

The substantiality, attributed to time in II, 3, 7 can of course 
hot be accepted, though this thought naturally enough will suggest 
itself to human, undemtanding. 

In siitra II, 2, 8 iativa is translated by Nanda IjAU Sinha as 
unity in accordance with the UpaskSra, where we find elatva m 
interpretation of tattva. The correctness of this intei-pretation is 
proved by comparing V.S. II, 1, 29, where the same formula is 
found, and It, 1, 80, with V.S, I, 2, 17. 

Sutra 9 considers time in connection with causality. This siihject 
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is more fully treated in passage ¥, 2, 21 &c. The word iti is 
accepted by ^amkaea. M19BA in a causal sense, namely with refe- 
rence to the precedent ablative (Bibl Ind. ed. p. 112; trand. p. 85). 
We had, however, better. explain its use as indicating the conclu- 
sion of the discussion of the topic ‘time’. Instead of translating 
the expression „karam kalah” thu8:„the name time is applicable 
to a cause”, 1 should prefer giving the rendering : the name time 
applies (or refers) .to a cause”. This part of the sutra is repeated 
without change as sutra VII, 1, 25 and in the form: „karanem 
kfilaJi” in sutra V, 2, 26. 

J5. Nanda Lai Sinha’s interpretation of „ita idani' (in II, 2, 10) 
is in accordance with the Upaskara, where the sutra is completed 
by the impressions joaraw k aparam. 

Sutms 11 & 12 are to to be explained similarly as 7 & 8. 

In sutra II, 2, 13 Candeakanta TaukSlamkSra’s iiiterpretation 
(see here p. 210 § 2) is different from the one, given by the 
Upaskara and followed by Nanda Lai Sinha. According to Caiidra- 
kanta, namely, nanatva would refer not only to but to 
kala and together. When we, however, remember that 
is discussed at the end of ahnika II, 1, and is separated from 
the examination of kala and diq by the siitras JI, 2, 1—5 which 
treat of qualities, this interpretation seems rather doubtful. Still it 
is a fact worthy of notice that even later Vaipe^ika philosophy 
(cf. here book IV section IV table A) did not try to sum up the 
distinguishing characteristics of time and space. This and the fact 
that European science does not recognise a distinction of physical 
and inatheinatical space have very probably suggested this inter- 
pretation to Candrakanta Tarkalamkara. 

In sutra 14 & 16 I should prefer not to follow Nanda Lai 
Sinha, but to use the same translation for as before, namely ; 
mathematiftal space (cf., however, sutra VII, 2, 21 and here p. 211 ^3). 
Sutra 14 is amply explained by the Upaskara (Bibl. Ind. ed. p. 
116; transl. p. 88) as; „The east (jorncZ) is so called, because the 
sun first {prSM) iancati) there. Thus that direction is called 

the east, wherein the first conjunction of the sun took place or 
will take place, or is taking place, in the course of its circulation 
round Mount Mem.” 

C. In order to understand passage V, 2, 2 i &c. one must remember 
that Vaigesika philosophy distinguishes three kinds of causes ; 1. the 
inherential cause (a. a substance is tlie inherential cause of its qualities 
and movements ; d. the parts are the inherential cause of the whole) ; 
2. the non-iuhej'cntial cause (as such qualities and actions occur; 
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f. i. an action, i. e, movement, is the non-inhereutial cause of the 
following conjunction; 3. the occasional or efficient cause which is 
one, other than the inherential and non-inherential cause. (Cf. here 
p. 138 § 5). 

Now it is said in V, 2, 21 that time and space are without 
movement. In 22 and 23 the saipe is mentioned, by way of egres- 
sion, with reference to qualities, movements and inherence, whilst 
admSnya vi^e^a are left out. Next to these sutras which examine 
the relation which time, space, qualities &c. bear to movement, 
we find some sutras (24 — -26) which consider the connection of 
these notions with causality. Things have their spot in space and 
their duration in time, similaily movements occur in space and time. 
Since, however, the portions of things are already considered to be 
the inherential cause of the things and the things' themselves the 
inherential cause of their movements, and since on the other hand 
space and tirue are without movement, therefore space is considered 
to be a non-inherential cause of everything which it contains (sutra 
25), similarly as a quality is a non-inherential cause (sutra 24); 
and time is called an occasional cause according to Qamkara 
Mirra's explanation of sutra 20, where hdranena is to be taken as 
nimiita^ks.ranena '• — of movement, and in general of all things 
existing in time (cf. II, 2, 9). No doubt, the passage V, 2, 22 — 26 
is an insertion. This is clear both by the contest and by the fact 
that the distinction of the three kinds of causes is of rather recent 
origin. 

D, In passage VII, 2, 21 I should like, in accordance with the 
Upaskara, to replace Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation by the following; 
,,The [expressions, notions] 'prior and posterior’ are produced by 
two objects being [respectively] near and remote, which [either] lie 
in the same direction {du}) [or] exist at the same time.” 'Nearness’ 
is paraphrased by Qamkara Mipra as: samyuhta-samyogrilpataratm, 
the state of containing a smaller number of conjunctions with the 
conjunct (i. e. with that body which is in immediate conjunction 
with our sense-organ). The expression 'remoteness’ is paraphrased by 
mmyiikki-mmyogcAlmyaatm. The expression: „ which lie in the same 
direction” refers to spacial nearness and remoteness, in as far as 
relative distance is most directly perceived when the perceiving 
person and the two objects in question are placed, in one straight 
line. T%e expression : „which exist at the same time” is explained 
by means of the example of an old man and a young man, in 
which case the birth of the former is more remote than the birth 
of the .Intter, VVe notice that the word is here used in the more 
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original meaning ai direction, mA. not yet in the technical sjigniii- 
catioii of space (a notion which includes two forms of mensuration : 
direction and distance). The interpretation , given by Qamkara Mipra, 
agrees with the one, by FaAgASTAPSDA. A more detailed excursion 
on the origination of the notions ‘nearness’ and ‘remoteness’ is 
found in the Nyaya-kandali (p. 168). 

Sutra 22 (as we shall soon see) must be explained with the help 
of 11, 2, 9. The Upaskara refers sutra 22 merely to time; the 
Vivrti to space as well. Dvividin, the editor of the Pra^astapada- 
bhasya, connects our sutra with the paragraph on space (p. 63 
line 21 &c.) as well as with the paragraph on time (p. 67 line 
1 & 2). Now, we have to notice that the reference in the former 
place is a literal quotation , whereas an indication in the latter 
place really does not exist. The meaning of the sutra, according to 
Fra^astapada and Qamkara Mi^sra would be thus: „ we call two 
events A and B respectively near [recent] and remote [old], when 
the event A is conjoined with a nearer point of time- and the event 
B is conjoined to a remoter point of time.” The formula of the 
sutra itself is clear when we remember that time is called the (effi- 
cient) cause of everything existent. The sutra really bints at the fact 
that time has only one mensuration and that its moments only allow 
of one order without inversion. 

We may paraphrase the sutras 23 — 25 thus: just as movement 
does not inhere in movement (24), nor any quality in quality (24), 
nor the special (piality minuteness in minuteness (23, cf. VII, 1, 
14), so does not priority inhere in priority. 

JjJ. With reference to the passage, treating of (VII, 1, 

8 — 25) 1 want to make the following remarks. — Sutra 8 refers 
to the fourth book; see specially IV, 1, 6 & 7. Whilst anupalabdhi 
(in sutra VII, 1, 8) is both related to anor and mahatah , upalahdhi 
of course can only relate to mahatah , since the atoms are always 
imperceptible (except for the yogins). Nanda Lai Sinha’s insertion 
of „respectively” , therefore cannot be right. — Sutra 9 is explained 
by the Upaskara as referring to the origination of jparmana. The 
particle ca is explained there as implying a and pracaya 

(loose conglomeration) under the causes of panra-iSf/a. Extension is 
produced by number, when tertiary atomic aggregates originate from 
ultimate atoms; here number itself is an effect of the Lord’s apeksa- 
hiiddhi (fundamental intellection).^) Extension is produced by exten8i(n! 
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when solid things are joined together. Extension is produced by 
pracaya, when loose, porious matter, like cotton bails, is heaped 
into one mass. This explanation is in accordance with 'a passage in 
Prapastapada’s Bh5?ya (p. 131 1. 4 — 14). Still I do not consider 
the sutra a decisive proof of the Sutrakara’s already possessing the 
theory of apek^a-buddhi-, not unlikely the particle m is an insertion 
in sutra 9. — - Sutra 11 — 13 are explained by the TJpaskara with 
the help of such a conception of the notion 'anu\ as is explicitly 
stated % Oridhara (Nyaya-kandall p, 137 1. 7) and which seems 
to completely agree with the ideas of Pra 9 astapada’s (Bha?ya p. 131 
1. 14---"17). According to Qrldhara an atomical size, added again 
to an atomical size, would produce a still more atomical size. By 
addition, namely, the quality itself, and not its counterpart, would 
increase. .Small, added to small, would produce ‘smaller’ or ‘smal- 
lest’, but not ‘larger’. For this reason a tertiary atom (which pos- 
sesses size) could not be formed by simple addition of three ultri- 
mate atoms, but only by a fundamental intellection of the Lord. 
It is clear, when we define ‘ultimately small’ asra variable quantity 
which, in course of its variation, becomes smaller than any quan- 
tity taken ad libitum (the only definition which can be used in 
mathematical science), that then the sum of two ‘infinitely small’ 
quantities is not smaller, but larger than the two separate terms. 
So then Oridhara’s argumentation that anu., added to anu, becomes 
anwtara, appears to be the outcome of a wrong analysis of the 
notion uw. Returning now to the interpretation of stitra 1 L we 
should notice that in the Vai^e^ika system properly and rightly 
means ‘ultimately small’, and figuratively ‘small’. Thus sutra 11 is 
explained by Qamkara Mi^ra in the following way: we can call 
the same thing small [in comparison to large things] and large [in 
comparison to small things], because [smallness is only a figurative 
expression, in as far as] the particularity [greatness] exists [in all 
experienced objects] and the particularity [smallness, taken in its 
real sense] does not exist fin any experienced object]. — Sutra 13 
is explained by Oamkara Mi^ra thus (Bibl. Ind. p. 300; translation 
.Nanda Lai Sinha p. 224): „The meaning is that it is seen likewise 
that in the natural order of thiu^ iv&stugati) the practical recog- 
nition i. e. the application (uyat'aMra) of large, larger and largest, 
must be with regard only to things possessing magnitude. . . just 
as the application of white, whiter and whitest is according to the 
nature of things {vastugat^ rmih regard only to white objects. . .” 
-When we, however, compare the sutras 11 — 13 with Prae. Bhasya 
p. 131 1. I — 4 another interpretation suggests itself. Then 
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vi^e^abhamcca seems to be parallel with prakarmbhcwdbMvam ajpek^ya 
so the translation of the first two sutras would run thus : 

sutra 11. [The use of the expressions: ‘it is] small- [and *it is] 

large’ [with reference to the same object] results from the existence 

of the peculiarities [smallness and largeness] and the non-existence 
of [these] peculiarities in it; [i e. from the limited existence of 
these distinctive qualities in it]. 

sutra 12. Because [they inhere] at the same time [in the same 

object]. ■ . 

The translation of sutra 13 remains verbally the same as the one, 
given by Nanda Lai Sinha. although its interpretation must be 
changed. — Sutras 14—16 state that minuteness and magnitude 
do not inhere in minuteness and magnitude according to the general 
rule that quality does not inhere in quality. Another consequence 
of the same thesis is that minuteness and magnitude do not inhere 
in quality and action in general. Candrakanta Tarkalauikara’s inter- 
pretation of sutra 16 breaks the consistence of the system. On the 
other hand his interpretation of sutra 20 in which 
would refer both to atomic and infinitely sphericity is worthy 
of notice. ^) — Sutra 21 is explained by Qarnkara Mi?ra in the 
following way: (Bibl. Ind. p. 305 j translation Nanda Lai Sinha 
p. .228): . .it is admitted by those who hold the doctrine of 

of myatha-kkyati, illusion of the senses, that everywhere unscientific 
knowledge (aprama) is just preceded by scientific knowledge (prama).^) 
So that true conciousness of minuteness as well as true conscious- 
ne^ of shortness, should be inferred. This is the meaning. In like 
manner, secondary use of words gabdasamyoya/i) being 

impossible without the primary use , minuteness and short- 

ness, in the primary sense of the- terms, must be thought of to be 
present somewhere.” — In the comments of sutra 24 Qamkara 
Mi^ra says (Bibl. Tnd. p. 308; translation Nanda Lai Sinha) : 
„gumik” : by qualities i. e. by qualities , characterised as priority 
and posteriority m]xGvmi {nv^tlia) in, all dense bodies, and appearing 
in the forms of the intuitions ot east, the west &c. common to 
inhabiting all the inlands or divisions of the globe . . . ” 
We may notice that two facts aa*e expressed in this of 

space: 1. that all persons have notions of space; 2. that all things 
are in spacial relations to one another. ■ — In the comments of 

1) Cf. however Prai;. Bliasya p. 131 1. 24. 

-) Uf. here hook IV section Vll table 0 n°. .31 and ('t.\.n(:.vn'a iii.v Sodln-hil 
Lectures (i.L 
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satra 25 ^amkara Mi^ra gives four arguments for tire vibhutoa of 
time, which can really be reduced to two; 1. all per807is form 
temporal notions — or (to express it more in the terms of the 
original)' when people use wortfe like posterior, anterior &c., then 
time is the efficient cause of these words through the intermedium 
of the notions, whilst physical space, the medium for sound, is the 
samavayi-karana oi i\xem words — 31y, time is known to be the 
efficient cause of all that is produced. In the insertion of Nanda 
Lai Sinha’s „specifio” seems to refer to time as a cause of 
our notions and „UEiversal” to time as a cause of all things. 
Strangely enough aibhutva with. TdQV&wcQ to space and time is 
explained here in the same way, namely, both as general applica- 
bility and as general conceptibility; but the great difterence in our 
concepts of time and space are totally ignored. 

^ 5. Appreciation of the Vaige^ika theory of space and time. 

Finally I shall attempt to shortly formulate rny appreciation of 
the Vaipe^ika theory of space and time; 

1. The tri-dirneiisionality of space has not been sufficiently under- 
stood (See V,S. 11, 3, 14 — 16; VII, 1, 8 & 17, where only 
anu^ mdhat, hrasva and //a are summed up, thus only cubic 
and lineal quantities). 

2. The twofold mensuration of space: direction and distance, is 
expressed in the sutra II, 3, 10 and II, 14. 

3.. The non-inversable order of time is presupposed in VII, 3, 23. 

4. The notions „infinitely small” and „infinitely great” are not 
yet sufficiently analysed; the notion of „continuance” is not yet 
attained. Bven in later Vai^esika philosophy the analysis of the 
notion amtoa has remained unsatisfactory. Similarly the notion of 
time as a ‘quantum continuum’ has never been grasped; the Vai 9 e- 
sikas have never learnt to understand that comparison of temporal 
durations — similarly as the comparison of spacial distances • — 
leads to the idea of irrational number and in connection with this 
to the mathematical notion of inlinite.sirnal; their k^ana^ have always 
remained to them indivisible moments, time-atoms. 

§ 6. Passages in the PragastapilLda-jBha$ya on time and space. 

The passages in the Pra^astapada-bhasya wich refer to time and 
.s[)aoe, and to temporal and spacial relations, are principally the 
following (see here book IV table 3 and 4); Praf. Bh. book II 
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(substance) chapter I (characterisation of the nine substances) 

§ 13 p. 25 ; then the two special chapters on time (book II chapter 
8 p. 63) and space (book II chapter 9 p. 66); further the 
paragraphs in book III chapter 2 (naiii. § S parimdna and ^12 
paratvapavaive) mA in book IV {karman) f 16 (absence of 

movement in kdia & dig. 

In the first of these passages mentioned (bk. II ch. 1 § 13) time 
and space are both called mmitta-harana of all things. In the com- 
ments of Qamkaea Mipra’s on sutra V, 2, 25 & 26, hoiveyer, 
space is called an asamavdpi-kdrana only time a nimitta-kdram. 
Since this explanation is evidently supported by the context of the 
Dar^ana, it seems probable that in Pragastapada’s time the passage 
V.S. V, 2, 23 — 26 did not yet exist (cf. here p. 29 ^ 1 sub 7). 

The special chapter on time in PracastapIda’s Bhasya does not 
contain much that is new in comparison .to the sutras. It mentions 
the paraparavyatikara , the reciprocity of posterior and anterior, so 
that it seems probable that the Bhasyakara still has read paraminn 
aparam in sutra 11, 2, 6. — Time is called both the nimitta- 
karma of human notions concerning temporal relations and duration, 
and the hetw of the origination, existence and perdition of things 
(cf. Qarnkara Mirra’s comment on VII, 1, 25). Prapastapada under- 
stands tattya in 11, 2, 8 os, ekatva. He quotes literally (under the 
formula iti-vacandt) V.S. VII, 1 , 25 and VII, 2, 22. The 
of time is explained by the upciilm, here the two similes of the 
mani and the pdcaka, already known from Sanikhya sources, are 
brought in. The nmdtva of time is not explicitly mentioned in 
the Sutras (for Candraksnta Tarkalai^kSiia's interpretation of II, 
2, 13 cannot be accepted), but was certainly implied. 

Neither does the chapter on space add anything new to the 
discussion in the sutras. The qualities, attributed to the one space, 
are the same fis those belonging to time and ~ with the addition 
oi gahda — to physical space (See here book IV section IV table D). 

In the passage on parimma we find the same unsatisfactory 
division as in the siitras, namely the distinction of mahat, 
dirglia k hrasva. Purther the folio wing subjects are discussed: — 
a)ju in its eternal form (inhering in manas & the ultimate- atoms; 
to these the term pdrimandalya is restricted); anv, in its transient froni 
(belonging to the double atoms); the terra aim in its secondary 
meaning {bhdkta)-, — mahan nitymi & mahad anifyam-, — {unity e) 
diryhatvahrcLSvaive inhering in the same things as (reapectivelyy 
mahaftmmdcii', — the three causes of nityani parimananr. namely, 
mmkhya, pariwma & pracaya (Tranrient mahativa & (krghaiva are 
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originated in the case of triple atoms by the Lord’s apeMa-huddU-, 
transient amtva k hrasvatva are similarly created in the double 
atoms); — a question about the difference between & dlrgha, 

anu & hrasva, is answered by referring to the distinct use of these 
terms in language „mahatsu dlrgham antgatam, dlrghe^u ca mahad 
anlyatam %ti vigi^ta-vgavahara-dar^anaf’ {‘anlgatmn ~ ‘one should 
calculate’?); ~ the vanishing of anityam parimanam takes place by 
the vanishing of its abode. ' 

Tairatva and aparatva are not qualities of space and time, but 
of the things which abide in them (of, here book IV section IV 
table B). These qualities are not perceived directly, by the senses; 
but are obtained by reasoning. They are called in Pragastapada- 
bha§ya (book III oh, 2 § 12) the causes (mmV/a) of the terms and 
notions jwra and apara. Further this paragraph contains a long 
discussion on the origination of dikkrte paratvaparatve (the state 
of being farther or nearer than a certain point, with reference to 
an observer) and kQlahrte paratvaparatve (the state of having hap- ' 
pened previous to, or later than a certain event). After this discus- 
sion, the author still more broadly dwells upon the vanishing of 
these notions, I should like to insert here the translation of the 
passage, dealing with dihkrtam paratvam (Pr. Bh. p. 164 1. 6 — 11): 
„When two objects, lying in the same direction [from the observer], 
are conjoined to the [place] conjunct [with the observer; i. e. with 
the spot on which he stands], respectively by many and few con- 
junctions; then , in case he makes the iieighboiiring object [i. e. 
the object conjoined by few conjunctions] his starting-point, there 
will arise [in the soul] of this one observer a „remote intellection” ; 
[an intellection, which resides] in the abode (Aparatva, [and which 
can be expressed by the words]: ‘This is remote compared to that’. 
Then, on the basis of this [intellection] the quality Aparatva’ is 
originated by the conjunction [of this thing] with this farther spot 
of space,” — In order to undemtand this passage we must remember 
that every soul (just as well as space, time, and physical space) is 
omnipresent. Therefore a thought, arising in the soul, can be at 
the same time located iu a certain object. And similarly as we 
have formerly seen that the human intellection ‘twoness’ creates in 
the things the corresponding quality, so will the intellection aparatva 
create the quality paratva\ This parallelism in the theories of 
number and distance becomes more striking in Pragastapada’s dis- 
cussion of 'paratvasya vinagdh’, I have summarised his ideas on, 
this point in the appendix to this chapter. We may notice there 
that similar steps .occur iu the processes of paratvaspipatti-vinage 
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as. in those of dvitvasyotpattirmnage. The apeh^a-hnddhi is followed 
by the origination of [the quality] ‘paratm'-, this by a paraha- 
aamanya-huddhi', this again by a paratva-gum-buddhi, and this in 
its turn by a dravya-huddhi. The cfaiises of the vanishing of the 
quality ‘paratva are three in number: 1, the vanishing of the 
relating intellection; 2. the vaimhing of the conjunction between 
the thing and its previous spot in space (in which case the object 
begins to move in the same in which the relating knowledge 

arises); 3. the vanishing of the thing itself (in which case one of 
the portions which make up the thing in question begins to move 
just one h^ana before the arising of the apeJc^a-buddliii then namely 
the quality paratva is destroyed by dravya-vinaga at the moment 
immediately following its own origination. Moreover the Bhasya-kara 
has constructed four complicate cases (by putting case 1 with case 
3; 2 with 3, 1 with 2, and finally 1, 2, 3 together). 


Section 3. 
MOVEMENT. 


§ 1. Sutras hearing on movement, conjunction ^ disjunction. 

(Nanda Lai SinhcLS translation). 

V; 1, 1 Action in hand [is produced] by means of conjunction 
with and volition of the soul, 

2 And from conjunction with the hand a similar action 
appears in the pestle. 

3 In the action, produced in the pestle &e. by impact, 
conjunction with the hand is not a cause, because of the 
absence [of volition], 

4 In the case of action in the hand, conjunction with the 
soul is not a cause. 

5 The action [i, e. the upward movement] in the hand is 
from impact, and from conjunction with the pestle. 

6 Action of the body and its members is also from con- 
junction with the hand. 

7 In the absence of conjunction falling [results] from gravity. 

8 Owing to the absence of a particular molecular movement, 
there arises no upward or sideward notion [in the fruit, 
bird and arrow]. 
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V, 1. 9 Particalar molecular movement [results] from particular 
volition. 

10 Prom particular molecular movement [results] particular 
throwing away. 

11 By the action of the hand the action of a child [has been] 
explained. 

12 The same [is action directed towards the killing of a 
felon] when [a house set on fire by him] the body of a 
person burnt therein, is torn open by fire. 

13 Movement of the sleeping [takes place] in the absence of 
volition. 

14 Action in the grass [arises] from conjunction with air. 

15 The movement of the jewel and the approach of the 
needle adr^ta as their cause. 

16 Peculiarities of non-simultaneous conjunctions of the arrow 
are the mark of the diversity of its action. 

17 The first action of the arrow is from impulse; the next 
is from resultant energy produced by that [i. e. the first] 
action; and similarly the next, and the next. 

18 111 the absence of propulsive energy, generated by action, 
falling [results] from gravity. 

V, 2, 1 Action in earth [results] from impulse, inpact and con- 
junction with the conjunct. 

2 [If action in earth happens] with a particular consequence, 
it is caused by . 

3. The falling of waters, in the absence of conjunction, is 
due to gravity. ” 

4 Flowing [results] from fluidity. 

5 The suiFs rays [cause] the ascent [of water], through 
conjunction with air. 

6 [Particles of water fly upwards], by means of concussion 
with impulse and of conjimction with the conjunct. 

7 The circulation [of water] in trees is caused by adr^ta. 

S Condensation and dissolution of water are due to con- 
junction with fire. 

9 The pealing of thunder fe the mark of that, 

10 [There is] Vedic [proof] also. 

11 [Thunder-clap results] from conjunction with and disjunc- 
tion from water of the eloud. 

1 2 The action of fire and the action of air are explained by 
the action of earth. 

1.3 The initial upward flaming of fire, the initial sideward 
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blowing of air and the initial actions of atoms and of 
mind are caused by adr^ta. 

14 The action of mind is explained by the action of the hand. 
Vll, 2, 9 Conjunction is produced by action of any one of two 
things, is produced by action of both, and is produced 
by conjunction also. 

1 0 By this disjunction is explained. 

11 The non-existence of conjunction and disjunction in con- 
junction and disjunction is explained by minuteness and 
magnitude, 

12 Actions are [void] of actions; attributes are [void] of 
attributes. This [is explained] by minuteness and magnitude. 

13 In consequence (»f the al)8ence of se])arat(! existence, there 
exist not conjunction and disjunction of efiect and cause, 

% 2. Quo faiions from Nanda Lai SinJms Apfiendm B: 

p. V : „Cani)Rakanta Tabkalajikara reads iirV, ] , 7 santsMra- 
in sUmd od mmjog a-. He explains adr^ta in V, 2, 2 in the sense 
of uns(!(;n natural forces, the causes of seismic disturbances, of the 
revolution of the tcurestrial globe roiind the sun, and of other actions 
in earth. He splits up V, 2, 8 into two aphorisms, viz. Apfim 
samghatal. and vilagamm ca tegahsamyogM. He reads VII, 2, - 12 
as two aphorisms, viz. harmahJdlt. harmilm gwn air guna^hj ^x^d Aim- 
tmmahath^ahhy 'am iti and explains them in the same way as VII, 1, 16”. 


§ 3. Annotations to these sufras. 

The two ahnikas of book V are so related that the first discusses 
movement and its causes in general, and the second the movement' 
of the different substances. 

We can dislingnish in ahnika l four coherent passages: 1— -6 
the movement of a pestle held the whole time by the hand, 8— -10 
the purtreular movement of an object thrown away with the hand 
(for I shall prove this to be the import of the passage); 11—13 
human action done in an automatic way; 16 — 18 the movement 
of an arrow shot off with a bow. It seems probable that the third 
topic^ mentioned, was a later insertion and that the ahnika origi- 
nally existed of three parts which respectively described movement 
of an object, moved by the hand, thrown away with the hand and 
thrown away with the help of an instrument. 

The passage 1 — 6 has already been discussed above (p. 113); 
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however, 1 should like now to draw the attention to . the meauing 
of ahUghata in sutra 3; according to the comments of ^Ia^^kab a 
M igBA’s it means: a conjunction (sarngoga) between two objects (in 
our Case the pestle and the mortar) giving rise to a movement 
which separates the two objects conjoined. The definition agrees 
with the context, for the sutras mention here the case of a hard 
object recoiling through the reaction of a hard surface. 

The passage 8 — 10 has to do with the notion nodana-, this is 
defined in the Upaskara (again, under V, 2, 1) as: a conjunction 
giving rise to an action which does not cause the separation of the 
two things conjoined. This definition too is in agreement with our 
text, for it is said in sutra 10 that a particular throwing away 
results from a particular nodana-, i. e. when we throw, away an 
object with our hand, then during the time in which the movement 
of the hand is transferred to the object, no separation takes place 
between hanO and object, and only afterwards separation is caused, 
not by the nodana, but by aa-mhara of the object. The trans- 
lation, therefore, given by Nanda Lal Sinha as ‘molecular move- 
ment* is quite misleading. According to my opinion, sutras 8— -10 
are to be interpretated thus: „A [solid or fluid] object will neither 
move upwards nor sidewards, [but will fall downwards], when 
[literally, because] no movement has been transferred to it from a 
conjunct objeet. A particular nodana (transference of movement) 
arises from a particular volition. This particular nodana gives rise 
to a particular throwing up- £or sidewards].” It is scarcely worth 
noticing that in these sutras vige^a has nearly the meaning of an 
indefinite pronoun. The insertion which Nanda Lal Sinha has made 
in sutra 8 is based on the comments of Qanikara Mi 9 ra*s. of this 
and the preceding sutra 7. This sfitra 7 is merely a variation of 
V, 2, 3 (cf. moreover the reading, mentioned by CandAakahta 
TAUKXtAii^EiLSRA qnd sutra V, 1, 18) and is here in disagreement 
with the context, giainkara Mipra, endowed with the gifts of an 
ludiau commentator, explains *aamgogSbhhvSt' as meaning by impli- 
cfiliou: *»m^yogUhhmn.t, grayaiMbhavat, samkSrabhavacca* . ^) knd. 
consequently sutra 8 must be explained thus: „ when there is no 
conjunction [in the fruit], no volition [in the bird], no impetus 
[in the arrow], then there are no upward or sideward movements 
[in these objects].’* 

The sutras 11 & 12 are explained by Qamkara Mi^ra thus: 
though the movements of a child and an action, done under excusable 
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anger, are effected bj volition, yet these, so as the automatic 
‘action of the hand’ (siitra V, 1, 5), brought about by conjunction 
with the pestle, do not cause dharma or adharma. According to 
Qainkara Mi^ra, the movements, made in sleeping, are ‘caused by 
[vital] air’ {va^ukrta). ■ ' 

For the explanation of V, 1, 16 see the XJpaskara: the ‘jewel’, 
referred to, is a magical means for discovering a thief; the 
of the thief’s soul causes its movement; the ‘movement of the 
needle’ takes place by the influence of a magnet, and magnetism 
is according to Indian thought, a result of the adr^pi, belonging 
to souls. 

The translation of ^aifugapat-samyogav^e^alj! in II, 1, 16 by 
‘peculiarities of non-simultaneous conjunctions’, as given by Nan da 
Lai Sinha, cannot he accepted. The meaning is simply: ‘the 
several...’ or ‘the particular non-simultaiieous conjunctions’. The 
import of the sutra is : what we call a movement in daily life, is 
really a series of movements, in as far as each movement lasts 
only one In the first moment is produced by 

(conjunction between arrow and bowstring, from which the inove- 
ment is transferred); this karman creates samsMra (impetus, Naiida 
Lai Sinha; resultant energy) in the arrow; this creates — - until it 
is exhausted — a series of successive karmani. 

To ahnika 2, treating of the movements of the several substances, 
I should like to add the following annotations: Sutra 1 mentions 
three kinds of mmgoga by which motion is produced. Sutra 2 is 
an egression, vige^ena is explained m ihd Upaskara as ‘with d 
particular consequence’ or as ‘in deviation from’ [i. e. when the 
forms of mentioned in sutra I, are lacking]. Very pro- 

bably sutra 3 had originally the iorm: 'mmgogahhme . . .\ apaw 
was afterwards added. The sutras 6 and 7—11 form an egression, 
some of them do not even relate to the movements of water, but to 
its sttites of aggregation. It seems that ‘nodanapldaiirff (m sutra (}) 
should be taken as a dvamlva md. m a synonymous variation of 
^nodamhJngMlat in sutra 1. ^kimkara Mig;ra and. Nanda Lai Sinha, 
following Ms example, take it as a tatpurusa. Perhaps we must 
explain Sutm 6 as follows; ,;[iu the same waiy as the flumes of lire, 
dancing and moving by the influence of wind, cause the water of 
the cauldron to evaporate], so do the sunbeams, when conjoined 
with [and brought into movement by] wind.” In siitra 8 lioth 
freezing and melting are explaiued by the influence of heat; tliis 
reading is supported by the explanation of Qamkara Miern’s and 
by the older parallel passage in the Pra^jistnpada-bhasya (sec below). 

Verlmiifl, Kon. Akad. v. Wetensoh. N. neek^ DU XVIIl NO. 4 15 
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The breaking up of the sutm into two parts, as has been done in 
the edition of Candrakanta Tarkalamkara’s, is a weak attempt to 
free the Vai^e^ika system from one more absurdity. For stitra 9—11 
see the Upaskara. Whilst sutra V, 1, 11 Jtastakarmana Yders, 
to sutra V, 1, 5 (motion physically caused), sutra V, 2, 14 explaining 
the movement of -the iiiternal organ, refers with hastal-armanU to 
V, 1, 1 (motion psychically ao-moA, pra^atna-krta). 

In passage VII, 2, 9 &c. which deals with samjoga vihMga, 
the translation of stitra 12 by Nanda Lai Sinha seems rather absurd, 
i’hat (pialities are void of. qualities, actions of actions, was already 
stated in book I of the Dar(?ana and need not by explained ‘by 
minuteness and magnitude’. If the tradition of the text is trust- 
worthy, I should like to render it: „[The quotation df] 'anu- 
f.vamaJiaftvabJigam' [i. e. of VII, 1, 16] [in the preceding stitra, 
refers to the general rule]; ‘qualities are void of qualities; actions 
of actions.” In stitra 13 eflect and cause must be taken as aggre- 
gate {avayamn) and parts {avajava). Conjunction exists between 
parts mutually, for these can be removed from each other; but 
intimate relation exists between the parts and the whole. Therefore , 
when disjunction takes place between the parts, and the aggregate 
is destroyed, we are, strictly speaking, not allowed to say that the 
parts are separated from the aggregate. 

\ 4. Passages in the Prag.-Bha^ya on movement ^c. 

The passages in the Pra(;asta[)ada-bha§ya, treating of karman and 
its causes, are partly found in the fourth book and in some para- 
graphs of the third book chapter 2: § 10 conjunction, §11 dis- 
junction, § bO prayntna, § 55 & 56 adr^ta, § 51 weight, § 62 fluidity, 
§ 53 adhesion, § 54 samskara. 

1 shall give an account of these passages in the order in which 
I have mentioned them with the exception of prmjatna & adr^ta, 
for which I refer to book II chapter IV (psychology) & chapter 
VI (ethics & theology). 

Ill the book of the Bha?ya § 1 , the difterent properties 

which are characteristic for movement, are summed up (see here 
book IV section IV table E). In § 2—6 the deflnitions are given 
of uik^epann, avak^epam , (ikuneana ), and Here 

utk^epana (throwing upwards) is limited to the parts of the body 
and those things which are in conjunotion with them. 'I'he definition 
of nvaksepana is similarly restricted. This limitation is in correspon- 
dence with the transitive meaning of the verb k^ip, Akmcana 
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(beiuiiiig) and prasarana (stretching) are movements by which the 
form (attitude) of the body is altered. Gamana is defined as ‘move- 
ment which causes conjunctions with/ and disjunctions from uncon- 
fined spots of place’. This classification, if it may be called so, is 
very unsatisfactory. In origin it has merely to do with all possible 
bodily movements: our' arms and legs we can move upwards, move 
downwards, stretch and bend, we can go ourselves to any place 
whatever. This popular distinction was sanctioned by the school 
which vainly tried to use it for scientific purposes. 

■ § 7 begins thus: „Etat panmmdhnni api Icarma (^anravayme^u 
tatsambandhe^u ca saipratyayam asatpratyapam caj yad anyat tad 
apratyayam eva. Tesv anyem ca tad yamanam iti'' In connection 
with the beginning of § 9, 10, 11, 12 it is nece.ssary to explain 
‘saipratyayam’ as referring to ‘yarlravayavepi and ‘ asatpraiyayam’ 
as referring to ‘ tatsamhandhesiii’ [read : iatscmhadd]ie^ii?p So we get 
the following classification; 


a. Movements of the limbs of the 
human body [ymlriimyave^u) 
— movements with accompa- 
nying consciousness {saipra- 
tyayam karma). 

h. Movements of objects, directly 
or indirectly conjoined with 
the body {tatsambaddhe^u) — 
movements of which the effect- 
ing psychical state exists no 
longer {asaipratyayam karma). 
— Kinds of movements which 
are always 'void of conscious- 
ness {apratyayam karma). 

Aa — pancavidhani karmaiii gaiaana included) 

' Ab ik B = yarnanam eva. 

The actions\^a are discussed in ^ 0 ‘satpraii/aya-Jcaimia-vidhih’ , 
the actions Jb in § XQ ‘panimukft\^u yamanaiddhffy’pmA 'm ^ 
‘yaatrmnuktepi gamana-vidhih’ ■, the actions B in § 12 sqq. 

With the exception of the few lines, containing the division, 
just described, § 7 gives a proof for the thesis that there are no 
more than five species of movements. ^ 8 discu.sse.s the difficulty : 
is a synonym cA karman vrr i.H it a species of it? I have 

given a summary of them in the Aj)pcn(lix to this chapter; 


A. Movements of things which 
are under the control of' soul 
{atmadhi^piite^u) § 12 


B. Movements ofexternal , material 
things {anadhi^tjiitem bahye^a 
mnhabhute^u) § 12 
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they are neither interesting in themselves nor in reference to the 
system, ' 

The point which deserves most attention in the following para- 
graphs, is their eorres{)ondance with the sutras of the Dar(?ana. 
^ — 11 (the explanation of sat- & matpratijai/am karma) corresponds 
with V.S. V ahnika 1 ; §13 &c. with V.S. V ahnika 2. And 
specially §9 with V.S. V, 1, 1—5 ( 6 ); movement of the hand 
and of the pestle; § 1 0 with 8— 10 : throwing away {ndasana ) ; 
§11 with 16 — -IS: shooting an arrow. Since the same thought as 
in V.S. V, i, 15, is expressed in the Pra?astapada Bhasya p. 309, 
1. 14 & 15, we may 'conclude that Fiia 9 astapSda considered: V, 

1 , 7; V, 1 , 1 1 — 15 as mere egressions. This is in agreement with 

the result which I arrived at by the analysis of this ahnika (above 
p. 39 § 1 sub 7 and p, 233 § 3), Further my explanation 

of sutra V, 1 , 8 , deviating from (pAMKARA MrpaA and Nanda 

Lal Sin ha, becomes affirmed by corroborative evidence (see here 
p. 224). 

For the rest the description which Prapastapada has given of tlie 
different stages in the movements of the hand ,• the pestle, the arrow, 
is still more vidiculoiisiy s}mn out than that which we find in the 
sutras. Our interest is only roused at the end of § 9 where we find 
the question raised; is at the moment of recoil a new samskara 
produced or does the old samkara oi the moving pestle continue 
[whilst only the direction of the movement is changed]? Since this 
dilemma is left open, we cannot say that the Vai^esikas have already 
discovered the ‘p^i^^^^iple of action and reaction’ as it is -called in 
European mechanics. Neither do we find here any attempt to explain 
the (recoil) by \\m sthiiUt/iapaka (elasticity) of the two 

colliding olqects. ' 

§ 12— 17 from one coherent passage, treating of the movement 
of the different substances. § 12 and § 13 (really belonging together; 
the first sentence of § 13 even belongs grammatically to the last 
of § 12 ) treat of samjjopa (in its forms: noilana, abhighata and 
samijukta-samgoga) us a cause of actions in the four elements earth, 
water, fire and wind. The definitions of nodana and abUghnia are 
the same as those occurring in the Upaskara (here p. 224), At the 
cud of § 13 gurutca is only attributed to earth and watei', and is 
called the cause of falling. With reference to the correspondance 
between the Vai 9 e?ika Darcaua & the Bhasya we may state the 
following points: Bliasya book IV § 12 and the beginning of § 13 
correspond with V.S. V, 3, 1 & 6 &: 12 {gamyoga in three forms 
as cause of movement of the four elements); the last part of § 13 
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with V, 2, 3; § 14 (flowing of water) with V, 3, 4. — - Whilst 
the egression in V.S. V, 2, 5 and 8 — 11 on the states of aggre- 
gation and the origin of thunder do not occur in the Bhasya, on 
the other hand § 15, the discussion of ‘rotation by samsMra’ — 
a subject, the insertion of which in the Bhagya itself deviates from 
the plan of its composition — is not found in the stitras. 

10 treats of two subjects; the movements of vital air and the 
lack of movement in physical space, time, mathematical space and 
soul. The first topic is not found in the Vaic;. Dargana; V.S. V, 
3, 13, namely, to which Dvivedin refers, treats only of air in 
general, whereas in the passage of the Bhaaya vital air is discussed. 
Its movement, whilst one is awake, depends on conscious volition 
{jcGlui-dmm'-jmroal'a-prayatna, literally: volition dependent on wish 
and aversion); in sleep it dc])cnds on unconscious volition (ymowa- 
pTmaha-praiiatm , literally volition, based on life, or: vital volition). 
The second part of § Ifl, treating of the absence of movement in 
the four last substances (physical space <Src.), is parallel to V.S. 
V, 2, 31 (by ca soul is implied, cf. here p. 113, according to 
the explanation of Qaiukara Migra’s). 

§ 1 7 first treats of the movements of the internal organ and then 
of all those movements which are caused by adr^ia. The movements 
of the internal organ are always effected by the conjunction between 
this organ and soul (cf. V.S. V, 2, 14); the character of this 
movement varies according to whether soul is qualified by con- 
scious volition (fixation of attention), by unconscious volition (at the 
inoinent when one awakes), by merit and demerit: a. at the time 
of death and birth, cf. V.S. V, 2, 17; b. in the case of yogins, 
whose souls may wander freely to any desired region. For details 
I refer to the chapter on Psychology. At the end of ^17 we find 
a discussion of all the movements by adr-9fa {d. V.S. V, 1, 16; 
V, 2, 2; V, 2, 13); or as expressed by Pragastapuda (Bhagya p. 
309 1. 10) „a)l those movements in the gross elements which are 
capable of bringing advantage or disadvantage [to the souls] and 
of which no [other] cause can be found by perception or inference.'’ 
MahUbMiumm pra^olhaiimn in line 14, is explained in the Nyiya- 
kandalT as calanam. fl'his seems partly in accordance 

Avith the explanation which Canuhak.Xnta 'J'aukalamkara has given 
of V, 3, 2. It is, however, ' clear from the context of our Bhasya- 
passage that adp^ta in all these cases is considered as a quality of 
soul (or souls) and not in the sense of the European notion ‘furce, 
natural force’. 

I have already mentioned (p. 220) that several ])umgra])hs of 
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book III in tlu; Bha^yn are of interest for our present subject, nain. 
§10 & 11 {samfOffa & vibliat^ft) and § 50—56 (volition, weight, 
fliii'dity, adhesion, mmakflra, adr^ta). 1 shall give a summary of 
these paragraphs with the exception of those treating on the two 
psychical cpialities ‘volition’ & ‘adi;^ta. 

The paragra})hs on sam/ogn and’ vibhaga remind ns much of the 
theory of number. In the same way as nimd)er, so are conjunction 
and disjunction considered to be qualities which have no objective 
foundation and .are based o'!! (i. e. created by) human intellection. 
Thobgh one should expect a complete parallelism betnmen the theory 
of conjunction and that of disjunction, yet one finds that the 
second notion has given rise to much more complicated discussions 
than the first. This finds its origin in a peculair conception of the 
notion mhhTiga. Whilst conjunction is used with reference to objects 
which come into contact and to those which abide in conjunc- 
tion; disjunction is only used tor objects which become sepa- 
rated, but never for objects which are placed at a distance from 
each other. 

§10 (page 139) begins with characterising Mwyoyflr in respect 
to causality; it is called the etficient cause {nimiita) of the notion 
‘conjunct’ [in the same way as time is the nmiUa-Jmrana of the 
notions ‘former’, ‘later’ &o.], the independent (giirapek^a) fox 
the origination of substaiices, the dependent cause {sapekija) iov that 
of qualities .and actions, T have already explained these technical 
terms in the Introduction, p, 31. There we have found that 
sampoga is called an independent cause of substances, in as far 
as the mere conjunction of the parts is supposed to originate the 
aggregate. The of our hand with' a tree causes b. sam/oga 

of bur body with the tree, always by the intermediation of the 
saniavaga, the inherence of our body in the parts which compose 
it, i. a. in the hand, A samgogd between hand and pestle causes 
a movement in the pestle, only in as far as there exists (inheres) 
movement in the ha.nd. 

After this samgoga is divided into three kinds ; 1. conjunction 
consequent on movement in one of the two objects which come 
into contact; 2. conjunction consequent on movement in both objects; 
3. conjunction dependent on another conjunction. This division 
agrees with V.S, VII, 9. Of the two first kinds the following 
examples are,- given; 1. conjunction between trunk and hawk; con- 
junction between the infinitely great substances and the material 
things of limited extension; 2. the conjunetion between two wrest- 
lers or two rams. The conjunction, caused by another conjunction, 
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is described p. 139 1. 22 (cf. here p. 236 ^ 2) as „a conjunc- 
tion of something [^] inactive [= not moving^ wliich has oiigi- 
iiated just now or some time ixgo, - toith other things [5] which 
are not causes [i. e. which are not composing parts, but are 
aggregates themselves], but have corijimction with composing farts 
[of the aggregate A]; — [a conjunction] which is based on a con- 
junction of causes [= coinj)onent parts of A] with non-causes 
[= things which do not originate things again, i. e, which are 
themselves aggregates; B] and which is located in the effect [= aggre- 
gate A] and the non-effect [— B, which, namely, is not produced 
by the composing parts of A, just mentioned].” For this wonderful 
and deep abacadabra we find in the Ngaga-hoca the following expla- 
nation, for the case that the thing inactive [A] has just originated: 
(cf. Appendix): 

„A conjunction of a piece of cloth [woven] from two threads, 
with a blade of grass (which has conjunction with the two 
threads), — this conjunction is based on the conjunction of 
the two treads with the grass-blade, and is located in the 
two-threaded cloth and the grass-blade.” 

This ‘conjunction, originated by conjunction’ is subdivided into 
three kinds: ‘from one, from two, and from more’. Following 
examples are given: a. the conjunction of a grass-blade with pne 
thread originates conjunction of the grassblude with the cloth; 
b. the two conjunctions of [two] threads with physical space 
originates a conjunction of the tw’o-threaded cloth with physical 
space; c. the many conjunctions between threads and the weaver’s 
brush originate one conjunction between brush and cloth. The 
author surpasses himself by discovering another, fourth subdivi- 
sion- (p. 140 ]. C — 19); fortunately I can refer here to Nanda 
Lai Sinha’s translation of the IJpaskara (p. 147) where a parallel 
passage occurs. 

In p, 140 1. 19 — p. 141 1. 3 the Bha§ya-kara remarks that 
conjunction is never eternal, because — the sutras do not mention 
this (cf, V.S. Mil, 2, 9—13); and it is a fixed rule in the Dar- 
9 ana that the eternality, if occurring, of a category is stated (f. i. 
VII, 1 , 20, where the eternality of farimaifdala h mentioned, i, e. 
the eternality of a certain species of dimension). 

In p, 141 1. 3— “1. 7 the Bba§ya-kara states that the conjunction 
of the ultimate atoms and physical space is one of the first kind 
(i. e. a conjiinction consequent on the inoveinont of one of the 
two conjunct objects); and that no conjunction exists between 
omnipresent substances (f. i. soid and space; space and time &c.). 
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because there is no y/utasidd/d’ between them. This ^yutmiddU’ 
is then defined (for the explanation see below the discussion on 
vibhagd). 

At the end of § 10 (p. 141 1. 7- — 13) the Bha§ja-kara discusses 
the annihilation of conjunction; this has two forms: 1. conjunction 
destroyed by a disjunction now located in the same objects in which 
formerly the conjunction was located; 2. conjunction destroyed by 
the annihilation of the abode; The last form is explained more 
fully (cf. here p. 237 % 2 B); we find as example given, the con- 
junction of two threads one of which is destroyed by a movement 
of a composing particle. Here the author again indulges in his usual 
meaningless distinction of stages. 

Though the discussion of disjunction in the Bha§ya (§ 11) is more 
involved than that of conjunction, my exposition of it can be 
simplified. The contents of this paragraph can be put under the fol- 
lowing headings: Definition and characterisation of disjunction with 
reference to causality (p. 141 1. 4 & 5). Division into three kinds: 
1. disjunction, caused by movement of one of the two objects in 
(jnestion, 2. disjunction, caused by movement of the two objects, 
3. disjunction, caused by another disjunction (1. 5 & 6). Subdivision 
of the third species into karam’mbhagrit akarana-mbhagaf, (p. 
141 1. 7 — p. 142 1. 7). Egression on (p. 152 1. 7—19). 

Discussion on the annihilation of disjunction. (For the last three 
topics cf. here p. 237 ^ 8 A, 3 B and § 4), 

I should like to make a few notes on some of ‘these subjects. 
The first sub-species of the third species of disjunction; the one 
called „Mrana-mbhagaf’ refers to the case when a movement aijses 
ill one [A] of the two portions which compose an aggregate; from 
this a disjunction arises between the two portions [A & B], the 
aggregate is destroyed, and the disjunction located in the two por- 
tions, effects a disjunction of the moving portion f A] from its 
original spot in physical space. The second refers to the case when 
a movement f. 1. of the hand [a cause, i. e. a composing part of 
the body], effects disjunctions of this hand from the spots, occupied 
by it in physical and inatheraatical space, — fthese spots are here 
the non-causes] — theni these -disjunctions between the cause and 
the non-cause effect disjunction between the effect [i. e. the aggre- 
gate or the body] and the non-effect [i. e. the spots of physical 
and mathematical space]. 

The notions yutasiddJd and ayutasiddhi are discussed in some 
syncretic Nyaya-Vai^e^ika works.- (e, g. in the Tarkabhasya) in con- 
nection with causality, in the Pra9.-Bh5sya together with samavaya. 
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sami/oga mhhaga-, and in the Vai?. Sutra with samyoga and 
vibhaga. These aiTaugements are logical enough, if we bear in mind 
the fact that causality itself according to the Vai^egikas depends 
cither on inherence or conjunction. YtUasiddhi (or as it 

has been translated by Nanda Lai Siuha: ‘naturally nnassociated 
existence') is a condition of conjunction and disjunction , . . It is 
[«] the prihaggatmattva (the independent possession of movement) 
of two, or of one of two things [the Nyaya-kandali gives respec- 
tively as examples: two ultimate atoms, an ultimate atom and 
physical space], this in ease of eternal things; — and [^] it is 
inherence in separate abodes, in the case of transient thinj^; thus 
we find yutasiddld, samgoga and vibhaga between the sense-organ 
of touch and the body [the sense-organ of touch, namely, is not 
a ])ortion of the body, but an addition to the body; this is clearly 
shown by the fact that the body is made of earth, and the indriyUm 
are all formed out of difierent materials; the sensory of sight out 
of light &c.]; similarly between an ultimate atom and physical space 
[in as far as the ultimate atom moves through physical space, 
whilst this remains at \\\i yutamddhi , samgoga and vibh&ga 
do not occur between part and aggregate, f, i. thread and cloth 
(cf. V.S. VII, 2, 13); between two omnipresent substances [such 
as soul and 'space; for these do not possess movement]. 

The last part of \ 11 (p. 152 1. 21 — p. 154 1. ,15 ; cf. here 
p. 238 § 5) contains a widely spun out discussion on the anni- 
hilation of. It ])egins with the sentence : ,,rin^as iit sarvasya 

vibhagasya k^anikatofid uttara-mmyogamdlii-sadbhavdt kganika iti'’ ; 
if we are allowed to consider as an addition of a 

copiist, the translation may rim: „The aimihilatiou of every dis- 
junction' ‘happens within a extremely short time’ (^-^uf^la) in as far 
as the last conjunction forms a terminus” [i, e. when the object 
is moving, it is in successive conjunctions witli a series of spots 
in space; but when its movement is cbeokod by an impeding 
object, then „the last conjunction” takes place; tlie ‘becoming sejm- 
rated’ is finished; we cannot say anymore that there is disjunction, 
between the object .dl and ii; they are simply at a dis- 
tance from each other]. Secondly the annihilation of disjunction 
can be caused by the annihilation of the abode. The discussion 
of this point takes the form of a dialogue. P, 153 1. 3 — 11 con- 
tains the defendeiit’s exposition which can be paraphrased thus; it 
may happen f. i, that, in the moment following on that in which 
two threads A & B become disjoined from each other, the thread 
A gets annihilated, then this annihilation ivill cause the annihila- 
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tioii of tlie disjunotioi) between A k JB. — P. 153 1. 1] — p. 
154 1. 3 gives the argumentations of an opponent: if one of two 
objects which are getting disjoined, is annihilated, and this anni- 
hilation causes the annihilation of the disjunction between the two 
objects, then the absence of this disjunction will bring about the 
absence of the disjunction of the moving object from its spot in 
place ; this absence will cause again, the . absence of the ‘uttara- 
aamyogd, of the ‘last conjunction’ which linishes action , thus (?) the 
action will be endless in the case when the moving object is 
something eternal (soil, an ultimate atoin]. [And according to 
Vai 9 e§ika conception endless movement is an absui'dity]. — The 
solution, or more correctly the two solutions (p. 154 1. 3^ — 8 
and 1. 8— -15), given by the defen dent, are no less subtle examples 
of Indian dialectics, but would, I am afraid, surpass the patience 
of the European reader. 

In § 6 1 the Bha^ya-kara states 1 . that weight is the cause of 
the falling of water and earth (cf. V.S. V, 2, 3 and my explana- 
tion above p. 225); [the fact that ‘wind’, i. e. air, possesses weight, 
was unknown to the Vai^e^ikas; nor did they ever offer an expla- 
nation of floating and sinking]; '2. that weight cannot be perceived, 
but can only be inferred from the falling of things (cf. Y.S. IV, 
1, 10); [the pressure which things, when carried, exercise on our 
skin; the tension which they cause in our muscles, is not even 
alluded to]; 3. that it is counteracted by conjunction, volition and 
impetus {samkara)-, (cf. Qainkara Mirra’s explanation of V.S. V, 1, 
7, quoted above p. 224); 4. that it is eternal in atoms and tran- 
sient in aggregates. 

In § 52 fluidity is called natural and artiflcial. It is natural in 
water, and artiflcial in earth and light, [as I have formerly showji, 
the metals, owing to their peculiar metallic glance, are considered 
by the Vai^egikas as being in essence light and as having weight 
only through additional earthly matter]. Natural fluidity is eternal 
in atoms and transient in aggregates. It is not right to deny the 
existence of natural fluidity on the ground that water exists also 
in frozen form {mm/Mta, cf. V.S. V, 2, 8); tor ths solid character 
of ice is the consequenee of a substance-forming conjunction (or 
cohesion, 'dravijfirmMal'ak samijogalC) of the water-atoms, when 
conjoined to heavenly light [i. e. to the light of the sunbeams, cf. 
above p. 225], Finally a list is given of the stages in which the 
melting of earth (wax (Sec.) and light (gold &c.) is supposed to take 
place through the influeuce of fire. 

In \ 58 is meutioned of water (cf. V.S. IT, 1, 2; 0; 7); 
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it is the cause of its sticking to a surface, of its fitness for 
cleaning &c. It is eternal in atoms and transient in aggregates. 
[We might translate mieha by adhesion, remembering, however, 
that the Vaige?ikas did not kiiow this property as common to all 
matter]. 

In § 54 samkara (the property of bringing forth .again a state 
which existed before) is divided into (impetii.s, inertia), bhnvana 
(the condition of remembrance; cf. my chapter on Psychology) and 
sthitisthapaka (the returning to a previous form). — Impetus be- 
longs to the four gross elements and the eternal organ [this is not 
explicitly stated in the Dar^ana; cf., however, V.S. V, 1, 17; 
T, 2, 12; V, 2, 14]; it is effected [either by the movement of 
the moving object itself, or] sometimes by the impetus which 
inheres in the parts forming the aggregate [namely, as QrTdhara 
explains, in those cases where a mass of water moves]. — StM- 
Usthapaka inheres in aggregates, formed out of one of the four gross 
elements. When these originally possess a fixed arrangement of their 
parts, and, after being acted upon by a distiirhing influence, remain 
existing, then they receive by this their first form. 

['Idle best tr.anslation for sthitlstlapaka would lie ‘elasticity’; yet 
we do not know, how the Bhasya-kara would apply this notion to 
water, hdnd and fire; in European elementary textbooks of physics 
the molecular forces of expansion which arise in fluids and gasses, 
when their volume is compressed, are compared with tlie elasticity 
of solid bodies. Yet it is more likely that the Vaiyesikas have 
thought of such phenomena as: the returning of the water-surface 
to the horkontal level after interceded disturbance, or; the going 
back of a current of. water &c. into its foriner direction on the 
removal of the impeding object. In other words, it is far from 
certain that the Vaigesikas have grasped the full iinportauce of tlie 
physical notion ‘elasticity’. Yet we may consider the explicit state- 
ment of m)%um stMtistMpaka a progress in the Bhasya in 
comparison to the Dar^ana. On the other hand the acceptance of 
impetus, psychical retention and elasticity under the one notion 
samkara is undoubtedly a great mistake. Eor tlie rest it is sujier- 
fliioiis to say that the Indians have never realised the complicate 
character of falling, which results from the cooperation oi vepa 
and (jnratva, for even in Europe this idea was not grasped 
before the ingenious discoveries of the Italian founders of modern 
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4 The passages in the Vaie. Siitra tohich bear npoti the 
qualities, related to movement. 

The qualities, discussed in the Pmg. .Bhasya hook 111 oliaptci' 2 
^ 50 — 56: volition, weight, fluidity, adherence, samshlra mid adrsta, 
are mostly met with in Vaic. Sutra V ahn, 1 and 2. 'riuis pragatna 
is mentioned e. g. V, 1, 1 explaining the movement of the hand; 
giiruiva in V, I, 7 explaining the falling of bodies; dravatoa in 
V, 2, 4 explaining the movement of water; in the signi- 

fication of impetus in V, 1, 17 explaining the movement of an 
arrow; in V, 1, 15 explaining the movement of a magnet &c. 

On the other hand sneha is only mentioned by way of eggves- 
sion in II, 1, 2- samskara in the signification of sfhitisthajjaha k 
not yet found in the Sutra. 

The quality gurutva is referred to in V.S, IV, 1, 10, if we 
believe the Upaskara. Should its interpretation of this enigmatic 
sutra be right, then at any rate it must be an insertion. 


APPENDIX. 


^ r. The annihilation of two-ness, according to Bha^ga book HI 

ch. 2 \ 7. 

Table for the explanation of: doiivasga vinagah, rapriga-vina^at 
(p. 112 1. 4—12). 

indriylt~'rCha-sa,r}mikarsa}f \ 

ekalva-stlnUinya-jil&'nam d I’kntuCtdIturu-'vaijam kavma 

ayekijabuddhilji \ \ avayaounliirtid vibhAgal.i 

dvilvam ’ namtjof/avina^ali 

duilva-siXmanya-buddhify drmya-viiumli 


§ 2. Conjunction originated bg conjunction and the annihilation of 
conjunction according to BhUsga book HI ch. iti. 

A. Sarny ogajah samyogah (of. here p. 231). 
Pragastapada-hhasya p. 139 1. 22. 

Samyogajas tutpnmiasya cirotpamiasya vii m^h'igmga kurana-sarngn- 
gibhir akaranaih, karanakaranasamyoga-purvakah, karyfikaryagatah 


Explanation, given in BhImSchSrya Jhal-A-kIkah’s 
(p. 847 note 4) with the help of an example: 
utpamiamatrasya iii 9 kviyasya : dvitantukasya patasya 

karanasamyogiuS : karanasyu tantoh saniyogina 

akarapena ; vTraiiena (trnavioegena) 
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yah siimyogah 
sa karanasya ; tantor 

akaraiiena : viraiieim 

sainyogat 

karye : dvitnntuka-pate ' 

akarye : vTraiie . 

jayate. 

B. Vinaeah samyogasya, a^ray a vina^at (cf. here p. 232). 

Pra 9 astapat’la-hha§ya p, 141 1. 9. 

1. Yada, tantvoli samyoge saty, anyatara-taiitv-arambhaka am 9 au 
karma ’tpadyate, 

2. tena karmaiiara^vaiitarad vibhagah kriyate, 

3. vil)hagacca taiifcv-arauibhaka-aaw^o^rt-umr/^a,^, 

4. sainyogavhiayat tantu-vinagaa , • 

5. tadviim^e tad-a^ritasya imiv-mXtim-samgogasga vinagah. 

§ 3. Diiijnnction originaied hy dkjmotion ajccording to Bhugya 
• hook III ch. 2 \ 11. ‘ 

A. Vibhagajo vibhagah, karana-vibhagat (cf. here p. 232). 

Pra^nstapada-bha^ya p. 151 1. 9. 

1. Karyavigte karane' karim ’tpaunain yada (tasyavayavantarad 
vibhiigani karoti, iia tadaka^adidegat; yada tv akSpadide^ad 
vibhagaiu karoti, na tadavayavantarat ; iti sthitih. Ato ‘vayava- 
karma), 

2. avayavautarad eva arabhate, 

3. tato vibhagacca dvavyarainbhaka-«fl?«yoya-amr7pflA, 

4. tasmiii vina§te (karanabhavat karyabhava^) ity) avayavi-vinagah^ 

5. tada karaiiayor vartauiaiio vibhagah (karya-vina 9 a-vi 9 i 9 tam kalam, 
svatantram vavayavain apekgya) sakriyasyaivaVayavasya karya- 
samyuktad nhagadidegad vihkagam arabhate, (na ni^ikriyasya, 
karanabhavat; uttavasainyoganutpattav anvipabhogyatva-prasan- 
g(di. Na til tadavayavakariuaka 9 adide 9 ad vibhagaip karoti, tada* 
ranibhakalatltatvat; pradeyautai-asaniyogain, tu karoty eva, akrta* 
samyogasya kamianah kalatyayabhavad iti). 

For example, see ISyaya-koga 704 note 1. 

B. Vibhagajo vibhagah, karanakaranavibhSgat. 

Pni9astapada-bhSsya p. 151 1, 22. 

1 . Yada haste karmo ’tpaiinam (avayavautarad vibhagam akurvad), 

2. akapididepebhjo cibkagUn arabhya, 
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-‘3. prade^antare arabhate, 

4, tacla te karanalfaraiiavibhagah — karma yarn dipain prati 
karyarambhabbimiikbaip, tarn apek^ya — karyakarya-OT7j/«7j/«» 
arabbante, 

5. tadanantarani karanakaranasainyogafca kaiyakarya5//W5'oy«;/. Iti. 

§ k The notion i/iitaskldhi according to Bhasga book III 
eh. 2 ^ '10 and 11. 

Pra^aBtapada-bhasya p. 141 1. 6 (cf. p. 1 52 1. 9 and here p. 232). 

[Yutasiddliili]. Sa pmiar dvayor anyatarasya va prthaggatimattvain 
prthagagrayayrayitvaiu ceti. 

Sa punar dvayor anyatarasya va prthaggatimattvam ; iyam tu 
nityauam ; anityaiiaia tii yute§v a^raye^u samavayo yutasiddhir iti. 

'rvagiiubiya-^arTvayuli prthaggatimattvain nSsti, yute§v acraye^u 
sarnavayo ‘sti ; iti pnrainparena sarnyogah siddhali • 

Anv-aka^ayoa tv ac;i'ayautHrabhavo 'py anyatarasya prthaggatimattvat 
sainyogavibhagau siddhaii; 

'rantu-patayor auityayor a^rayantarabhavat parasparabih sainyoga- 
vibhfigabhava iti; 

Dig-adlnain tu prthaggatiinattvain nasti, iti parasparena sainyoga- 
vibhagabliava iti, 

NOTE. Cf. the following passage in the Upaskara under Vll, 2, 
9 Ribl. Ind. p. 32(5, transl. Nanda Lal Sinha p. 248 : (the 
insertion in the last line is by ine) 

„Moieover, gutnsiddhl or uucoinbined or naturally unassociated 
existence is a necessary condition of conjunction {samyogam prati 
prayojika), and it is not possible in the case of two all-pervading 
substances. Por yktnmtdhi is [«] merely the separate existence of 
two, or one of two (unrelated) things, or [(5] the relation of one 
thing being inherent in another as its substratum, when the two 
[i, e. the two substrata] have been externally brought into relation 
with each other,” 

(„Yutapraya 5 rayitvaia” in tbispassage isparallel to „prthagacraya- 
^rayitvam” in Bhasya p. 141 I. (5). 

i 5. The amiihilathn of disjunction according to Bha^ya 
book in ch. 2 \ 11. 

J. Vibhagasya viuScaly, 1st example. 

Pragastapada-bhlsya p, 153 1. 3. 

1. Yada dvitantuka-karanavayava ain^au karn/o ’tpannam, 

2. amcv-antarld ambhate^ 
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3. tadaiva tantv-aiitare 'pi harm ’tpadyate, 

4. vibhagacca tantv-arambhaka-««;Myq^fl!t;mr7fG/< , 

5. taiitv-antara-karmana ttintv-antarad vibhayah kriyate. Ity ekah 
kalah. 

(). Tato yasminn eva kale vibhagat tanty-fintara-saw^/oya-mj^^ptf^., 

7. tasminii eva kale samyoga-vina^t tantu-vinagas , 

8. tasmin vina'^te tada^iitasya *tantv-antara-OT^//(3y(7«ya iti. 


Ta b 

le for explanation. 

tantii A 

dvitaniiiha A — B tantu B 

anigu a amgu b 


1 karman 


2 vibhaga 

3 karman 

4 sainyoga- 

5 vibhaga 

vina^a 


7 tnntu- 

6 samyoga- 

vinaoa 

vinaga 


8 vibhagti- 


vina^a 

B. Discussion on 

‘Vibhagasya vinagah, a^raya-vinayat’ (1st ex.) 

Pragastapada-bha^ya 

p. 153 1. 11. 


[Opponent]: Evara tarhy iittara-vibliaga-’imt{)atti-pras:i5gah. Kgrana- 
vibhaga-’bhavat. Tatali prade 9 antara-saipyogabhava ity, ato 
virodhi-guna-’sambhavat karmanay eirakalavasthayitvam nitya- 
dravya-samavetasya ca nityatvani iti do?ali. 

Glosses from the Nyaya-kandalT, p. 162 I, 3 &c. ; 
uttaro vibhagah : sakriyasya tantor aka^adide^ena 

sainam vibhagajavibhago not- 
padyate 

karana[sya] : taiitvor 

vibhagasyabhavat 

. , . . Virodhi[iio] gunusyabhavat ; uttara-samyogasyabhavat. 

0. Vibhagasya vinkcali, a?raya-vi naeat. 2d example 
(given by the opponent). 

Pra^astapada-bhasya p, 153 1. 15. 

1. Yada ”pya-dvyanukai'ambhaka-])aminanau karmo ’tpannain, 


1) Reading in accordanoe with Ms, VII and the Nyhya-kandali. 
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2. anv-aiitarad vibMgam karoti, 

8. tadaivanvantare ‘pi karma, 

4. tato yasminii eva kale vibhagaddravyaraiiibhaka-^fl»*yoy'fl!»m«f?fir^, 

6. tadaivSnv-antaiu-karmana dvyanukanvor vibhagah kriyate, 

6. tato yasminn eva kale vibhagad ^'^ym.nkmu-samgogasga vinaga/i, 

7. tasminn eva kale sainyoga-vina^ad dvganukasga vinagah, 

8. tasmin vina§te tadayritasya dvyaIlukalm-y^■6/^«yfl«fyrt' vimgah, 

9. tasinad virodlii-gimSsambliavaii nityadravyasamavetidcariDano 
nityatvam, iti. 

Table f o r e x p 1 a ii a t i o ii , 

dvyanuka J Melation A — B 

am a ■ anu b 
. 1 karman 

2 vibhaga ' 

4 samyoga- 5 vibhaga 

vina9a 

7 dvyanuka- 0 samyoga- 

viiia^a viua^a 

8 vibhaga- 
vina^a 

D. Di sc us si on on ‘vibha^sya vina^ah, a9raya-vina(;at’ con- 
tinued. 

Pra9astapada-bha?ya p. 154 b 2. 

[Opponent]; Tasmad virodhi-guiiasaiubliuvan nitya-dravya-saumveta- 
karmaiio nityatvam iti. 

[Defendent] ; Tanty-amcv-aiitR m-vibhagad vibhaga ity adosali. Acraya- 
vinl9at tantvor eva vibliago vinasto; na tantv-am9v-autara-vi- 
bh%a iti. Etasmad uttnro vibliago jayatc; a5guly-aka9a-vil)hag5c 
cluinr5ka9avibbagavat, tafeis tnsniinn utpaiine vibhage karma 
sainyo^ip krtva viim9yati, ity ado§ali. 

Gloss from Nyuya-kandall p, 162 1. 20 : (The inserted 
figures and letters refer to the table bekw & the one, given un- 
der the" ..first example”) : • 

. , . . dvitantuka-karane tantau [77] karma [3] utpannara, tantv- 
antarad [.4] vibhaga-[5]-samaka)ani tad-am9una [^] api tantii-[7?]- 
samynktena. samain vibhagarn grabhate; sa ca vibhagas tantor 
[J9] aiii909 [A] cnvasthaiigd avasthita ity aha: .jacraya-vinaoat 
tantvor eva vibhaga vina^teli, tantv-aip9v-antara-vibhagas tv avas- 


am B 


3 karman 
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tMta” iti. . . . Yatlia karmajad a5guly“^ka9a-vibhggac oliarlr- 
aka9a-vibhagah, evam karmajad ain9u-[i5]-tantu-[^]-vibba^t 
tantv-aka9a-vibliagah [9], 


Table for explanation. 


iantu A 

delation 

Relation 

taniu B 

Relation between B 

cangu. a amgu b 

1 karman 

3 vibli%a 

h — IB 

A—B 

3 karman 

& ak59a. 

4 samyoga- 
vinaga 

7 &c. . 

5* vibhffga 

5 vibhaga 

6 &c. 




8*vibhS- 

gaayava- 

ffthanam 

8 vibha- 
gasya 
Ving9ah 


9 vibhSga 

(effected by 8*) 


A Vibhagasya vina 9 ah, apraya-v ina 9at. 3d example. 

Pi’a9a8tapada-bha9ya p. 154 1, 8, 

Athavai 1 , . . .(not expressed), 

2. ain9V-antara- ’tpatti-samakalam, 

8, tasminn eva tantau harino Tpadyate, 

4. tato ‘m 9 v-antara-vibliagat tantv-aranjbhaka-M»fyq^a-yt«^ 9 fl^, 

5. tantu-karinana ca tantv-antarad vibhagak kriyate, ity ekak kalah, 

6. tatah samyoga-vina9at tantu-vim^ak , 

1. tadvina9acca tada9iitayor vibhagakarmanor yugapad”vinS9ali. 

Table for explanation. 

tanin A relation 

am^ a. relation amgu b. tantu A as A-B 

a-b a whole 

1 karman 

2 vibhaga 3 karman 

4 ar°-samy°- 5 vibhaga 
* vina9a 
b tantu-vina9a 

7 karma-vina9a 7 vibhaga-vina9a 

Verh#nd. Kon. Akad, vv Wetenwh. NIenwa Reeks. Dl, XVIII N“, 2. 16 
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4 6. Tables for the explanation of paratvasya vinagah.i^Y^^imiQ.- 
padabha?ya book III ch. 2 § 12 p. 164 &c. and here p. 221 § 6). 

1) apek^a-buddhi-vina^at p. 164 1. 21: 

Dipraki'^tst bitddhil.i (~ apeh§a-b°J 
paratmm 

paratva-sHm&nya-buddhih 

NOTE. The thick line, beginning in 1, represents the utpatti 
of the different stages in the process; the thick line, beginning in 
4 , the utpadyavianatoa (praegenetic state) of the stages. The arrows 
represent hUra7iatoa (causation), X vina^yatta (decline), ® vinaga 
(annihilation). 

2) samyoga-vina^at p. 165 I. 7. 

ageksa.-buddhil} h ■X paralvadlmre karma 

paratvaf-ijunahJ \ dik-piiiiJa-vihhB.gah 

paratva^sdm&nya-buttdhili d°-pi 7 }da-m»iyognsiia vindgal} 

paratva-gwfa-buddhiff i \i 7 paralvasya vinagah 



paratva-gunO'buddhil}' 

dravya-buddhify 


3) d ravy a-vina^at p. 165 1. 13. 

^ paratvadhArd-vayave karma 

1. \m avayavantat'Ad vibhogal) 

saypyogaaya vinApali 
i \ir dravya-vinAsial} 


apekfA-buddhil^ 

paratvaf-gunalj) 


4) dravya-’peksabuddhyor yugapad-vinagat p. 165 1. 19; 

\r 


apek^A-buddhifi 

paratva{ -guyali J 

sAm&nya-buddhil} 


paratvAdhArA-vayave karma 
avayavAntarAd uibhAgah 
samyogasya vinApalj 
dravyavinAgah 


NOTE. The saniyoga, meant in III, is the dravyarambhaka- 
saniyoga (i. e. physical cohesion). 

5) dravya-samyogayor vina 9 at p. 166 1. 6. 


apek^buddhi/f 

paratvarn 

sAmAnya-buddhUi 

gmpihbuddhify 



piyda-karma 

dik-pi)tda-vibhAgafj , 

C dik’pii.ida-satiiyoga-viyafu/i 


Signification of the Roman ci^hars'. 1 paratvsdhdravayave karnia', 
II avayamntarSd vibhayah I ill mmyoyasya vijiagah', IV pindavinagah. 
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vinSyat p. 166 1. 17: 

paratvildhd,re kar'ma 
dik-jmjida-vibhiXgak 

dik-pinila-sar\iyoga-vma,Qa,}}. 

7) trayanam samavayy-asamavayi-nimitta-karana- 
nam yugapadvina^ai p. 167 1. 1. 

apehsO-buddhifi 
pnratvam 

s&mUnya-buddhUi 

Signification of the Roman ciphers: \ pindamyave karma, Ti 
avayavantarad vihJiayak-, ITl samyjgadya mnayah', Vf pindavinagah. 

§ 1. Froof for the thesis that there are only fve kinds of movements. 
(Summary of Pra^astapada-Bhagya Book IV f 7.) 

p. 293 Opponent: One ought not tf) distinguish five kinds of 
1. 10 — actions, but only one, nam. i. e. the movement 

14. which causes the successive conjunctions with spots border- 
ing one on the other. 

1. 15— Defendent: There are two reasons for distinguisliing five 
19. kinds of actions : 1. pratyaya-nmrttifvyavrtti-dai'ganat/i. e. 
because [we see that any ocburring form of action] is 
included [in one of the five classes] and excluded from 
the other four]-, 3. ud-ady-tipasarya-vigesat pratiniyaia-diy- 
mgi^ta-knrya-”rambJiakatvat, i. e. because [each of these five 

• forms] brings about an efiect, characterised by a defined 
spot; and this in accoirdance with the use of the several 
praefixes ud Mg. 

p. 292 Opponent: A. refutation of this argument is based on 
1. 20— the following grounds: 1. pratyay a- mwrtti-^vyavrttl 

p. 293 (the respective inclusion in, and exclusion from a notion) 
1. 7. also holds good with reference to ieiitering’, ‘leaving’ &c. 2. 

And if you should say-, ‘in the case of the last-mentioned 
movements the agreement and disagreement only depends 
on the difference of the effects, but not on a difference 
in essence’, then I deny that there is any reason for making 
such a distinction. [In this and in what follows ‘effect’ 



pinde karma 

dik-piiyla-mhh&gal). 

dik-pvi},(ia-sarpyoga-vin&pafy 


6) samyoga-’peksabuddhyor 


apek^dL-huddhili 

paratvam 

s&mdnya-buddhi h 
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refers to the visual’ impression caused in the observer’s soul 
by the objective movement, cf. Bha§ya p. 294 1. 2 ‘pa^aii; 
1. 4 ‘avekmtSi X. 6 ^pagpati’\. 

p. 293 Notions such as 'entering’, ‘leaving’ are relative, in as 
] 7— -IP fai- as they depend on the spot vi’here the observer is placed. 

So then, if one should distinguish ‘entering’, ‘leaving’ as 
separate categories , jdii-samskqra (confusion of classes) would 
arise. Terms, therefore, such as ‘entering’ &c. are only 
based on difference of effects, 

■ p. 293 Opponent: But how can several movements take place 
1. 19— in the same object during the same time? In other words: 
22. how can different persons who observe an object simulta- 
neously, have various notions about its movements? 
p. 293 Defendent: But it is so, because there is difference of 
1. 28— notions in regard to ‘entering’ &c. in as far as difference 
p. 294 of effects exists (i. e. in as far as the observer, placed in 
1.1 9. a fixed position with reference to the objects and their 
parts, receives different visual impressions, according to 
whether entering# leaving &c. takes place). So. then, it is 
settled: the difference of notions in the case of ‘throwing’ 
&c, is based on real difference of class; but in the case of 
‘entering’ &c. it merely depends on variety of effects, 

\ 8. Discussion of the difficulty {samcayd), whether yoing is aequipollent 
or subordinate to the notion ‘wovemenf .■ 

(Summary of Prapnstapada-Bha§ya book IV § 8). 

p. 29G, Foundation of this doubt (1. 2 — 5). — First solution 
proposed: is both a synonym of karman, and the name of a 

subordinate class which embraces all kinds of actions not fa’lling under 
the notions; avak^epqna^ akuncana p'asarma. 

Second solution : (1. \%—\%') gamana is properly subordinate to 
karman, but in a secondary sense the word is synonymous with karman. 
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Section 1. 

TUB SOUL AND ITS ONTOLOGICAL PROPERTIES. 

§ 1. Sutras hearing upon the eaiistence of soul and 
its ontological properties. • 

A. HI, 1,1 The objects of the senses are imiversaliy known, 

3 The universal experience of the objects of the senses 
is the mark of [the existence of] an object different 
from the senses and their objects. 

3 Perception [as a mark inferring the body or the senses 
as its substratum] [is] a false mark. 

4 [The body or the senses cannot be the seat of percep- 
tion], because there is no consciousness in the causes 
[i. e. the component parts of the body]. 

5 Because [there would be] consciousness in the effects. 

6 And because it is not known [that any minute degree 
of consciousness exists in the waterpot &c.], 

18 That [i. e. knowledge] which is produced from the 
contact of the soul, the sense, and the object is other 
[than a false mark], 

19 And activity and inactivity, observed in one’s own soul, 
are the mark of [the existence of] other souls. 

.i?. Ill, 2,4 The ascending life-breath, the descending life-breath, 
the Glosing of the eye-lids, the opening of the eye-lids, 
life, the movement of the mind, and the affections of 
the other senses, and also pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, and volition are marks [of the existence] of 
the soul. 
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B. Ill,' 3, 5 Its substaiice-ness and eternality are* explained by [the 

explanation of the substance-ness and eternality of] air. 

C. Ill, 3, 6 There is no v^ible mark [of the existence of the soul], 

because there being contact [of the senses with the 
body of Yajnadatta], perception does not arise, that 
[this soul is] Yajnadatta. 

7 And from a commonly-observed, mark [there is] no 

[inference of anything in] particular, , 

8 Therefore [the soul is] proved by revelation, 

9 [The proof of the existence of the soul is] not [solely] 
from revelation, because of the non-application of the 
word [to other designates or objects]. 

10 If [there are] such sensuous observations [or percep- 
tions] such as ‘I am Deyadatta’, T am Yajnadatta’, 
[then there is no need of inference]. 

11 As in the case of [other] percepts, so, if the soul, which 
is grasped by perception, is also accompanied with, 
(or comes at the top of), marks [from which it can 
be inferred] , then , by means of confirmation , the intui- 
tion becomes fastened to one and only one object. 

13 ‘Devadatta goes’, ‘Jajhadatta goes’, — in these cases, 
the belief [that their respective] bodies [go] is due to 
transference. 

13 The transference, however, is doubtful. 

14 Because the intuition T’ exists in one’s own soul, and 
because, it does not exist otherwhere, therefore [the 
intuition] has the individual soul as the object of per- 
ception. 

15 The intuition of T has the body for its object. There- 
■ fore to say , that, in ‘Devadatta goes’, there is a trans- 
ference [of epithet], is a mere fancy. 

16 The transference, [ns characterised by you], however, 
is doubtful. 

17 But the thoughts of Yajftadatta and Yisniuiiitra do not 
become objects [of perception to them], while [they 
perceive] the difference of their bodies. [Therefore 
consciousness is not an attribute of the body]. 

1.8 [The soul is] not proved [only] by revelation, since, 
[as ether is proved by sound, so] [the soul is] proved 
in particular, by the innate as well as the sensible 
[cognition] in the form of ‘I’, accompanied by the 
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invariable divergence [of snob cognition fron) all other 
things], as is the case with sound- 
G. Ill, 2, 19 Soul is one, since there is no difference in the pro- 
duction of pleasure, pain, and knowledge. 

20 Plurality of souls is proved by status, 

21 [Plurality of souls follows] also from the authority or 

significance of the Castras. • - 

D. Yll, 1, 22 Ether, in conserjuence of its vast expansion, it infini- 
tely large. So also is the soul. 

§ 2. Quotation from Nanda Lai Siula’s Appendix B p. IV. 

Sutras on soul in general. 

„Canduakanta TarkSlamkAra interprets III, 1, 3 to mean that 
the sense or the object cannot be a mark for the inference of the self. 

„lie reads III. 1, 6 and 0 as one aphorism and explains it in 
the sense that as cognition is found within one effect, e. g, the 
body, and it is not tbund within another effect, e. g. a jar, there- 
fore it follows that there can be no cognition in their combinative 
cmses (which nuist be the same in both cases). ' > 

„He explains III, 1, 7 [of, here the chapter on a:«WiW^«a] 
thus: Something quite different is the mark of inference [of the self]; 
[the sense or tlie object] cannot be sucb a mark. What this ‘something 
quite different’ is, is declared in the IBth aphorism of this chapter^ 

„ He observes that in III, 2, 6 — 17 the author gives in the 
form of a dialogue, contrary arguments as to whether the self be 
an object of perception only, or of inference only, or of both, and 
gives his own conclusion in III, 2, 18. 

„He interprets III, 2, 19; 20 and 21 in the monistic sense, 
namely, that there exists only one self, variously differentiatecl on 
the pliendmenal plane, as witnessed by such texts as ‘One only, 
without a second’, ‘One sliining being is immanent in all created 
things’, ‘All selves become one’, ‘All selves emanate from this, same 
self, ‘Two birds’, &c. 

(p. V ibidem) „lle iutrodnces Vll, 1, 22 as giving examples of 
{parimandala) which may be both small and large.” 

§ 3, Eaplanaiion of the sutras quoted. 

Introductory remarks. — If we accept the translation by 
Nanda Lal Sinha as mainly correct, we may distinguish in the 
siitras, quoted in S 1> the following groups according to the meaning; 
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1. Satras proving the existence of soul (III, 1, 1 — 6; III, 1, 
18; HI, 2, 4). 

2. Sutras stating the ontological properties of soul; its substan- 
tial and eternal nature (111, ^2, 5) and the plurality of souls (HI, 
1, 19 & HI, 2, 19 — 21). We may add to this group VII, 1, 22 
on the infinite extension of soul and V, 2, 21 on the absence of 
Jcarman in soul (of. here p. 112 § 8). 

3. Sutras, discussing the difference between soul and body, and 
refuting the opinions that soul is known by perception and by 
revelation (HI, 2, 6 — ^18). 

What strikes us first is the irregular arrangement of the sutras 
which bear on the first two subjects. In this respect two supposi- 
tions can be made: Either we way consider HI, 1, 1 — IS as being 
originally the complete discussion on the existence of soul (for III, 

1, 19 compare the explanations, given further on), with an aggres- 
sion in the middle of it (III, 1, 1- — 17) on anapaclega and HI, 

2, 1 — 3 as being the discussion on which would thus close 

the treatment of the two substrata of all psychical phenomena. Or 
we may consider the discussion of manas to have been placed from 
the beginning within the two passages on soul (HI, 1,1— 19 and 
HI, 2, 4 &: 5); the reason for this insertion ivas the mentioning 
of Mokogati, the movement of the iiiternal Organ in III, 2, 4. 
If we accept the first supposition, then HI, 2, 4 would be a later 
addition, taken from the Nyaya-sutra (I, 1, 10) with the omission 

of or to which the preceding ahnika has already 

referred; and HI, 2, 5 would have been added in order to get 
paralellism with the treatment of the other substances. In both cases 
the polemical passage HI, 2, 0—16 will be of later date. 

A, In HI, I , 1 indrigaHhah is explained in the XJpaskara as 
indriyanUm arthali, thus a tatpuru§a; in HI, 1, 2 artMntarmya , 
‘an object different from’ as ntmanak, the soul indriyarthebhyah as 
indriyebhyo ‘rthebhyagcd , thus as a dvandva. In Qamk.4.ra JVIigRA’s 
commentary on HI, 1, .3 we read i. a.; „Lest it be said; let the 

body or the senses be the scat of general experience {prasidd/n), 

so he says, , & „The meaning is 'that the being an effect of the 

body or the senses is the mere semblance of a maik, inasmuch as 
it applies to the cognition produced by a lamp, and is therefore 
m ultifar io us’ ’ {an aikmi tika ) . 

In other words: only the fact that something is a factor in the 
production of an intellection, does not make it the seat of the 
intellection. The sutra III, 1, 3 is thus explained in such a way 
that the pronoun sa refers to a liTiga of an argumentation, upheld 
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by an opponent, in this case by a materialist. (Gf. V.S. TV, 1, 6 
and its interpretation by Qamkaju Mipra). 

According to Oandraksnta Taukalamkara the pronoun m refers 
to the argumentation in the two preceding sutras; thus these sutras 
would contain an opponent’s opinion {pUrmpaha), whereas TIT, 1, S 
in combination with III, 1, 18 gives the Thus the satra- 

kara’s argumentation can be paraphrased as follows: neither do 
the sense-organs nor the sense-objects, which undoubtedly exist, 
prove the existence of the soul; but something else, iiamely: expe- 
rience, affords this proof; for intellection cannot arise merely from 
a working together of sense-organ and sense-objects , but supposes 
a third and most important factor which may be called the soul. 

The interpretation of III, 1, 5 as: „because there would be 
consciousness” is rather forced; the emendation of Candrakanta 
Tarkalamkara seems necessary. 

We cannot decide between the two interpretations of III, 1, IS 
given by Qamkara Miera and Candrakanta Tarkalamkara without 
having settled the meaning of III, 1 , 7 which (together with- an 
examination of the coherence of the complete ahnika III, 1) I shall 
discuss in the section m. ammana. For the present we need only 
state that, no matter which of the two interpretations we accept, 
the import of sutra 18 remains the same as that of sutra 3 ; 
namely: we have to accept a soul as the subject of sensorial know- 
ledge. Sutra 18, however, expresses this thought in the form of a 
circulus vitiosus, scil. in Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation: „That [i. e. 
knowledge] which is produced from the contact of the the 
sense, and the object, is other than a false mark [i. e. is a real 
probaus for the existence of the Aott/].” Or iu Candrakanta Tarka- 
lamkara’s interpretation: „Soinething quite different [from the object 
or sense] is the mark of inference [of the this ‘something 

quite different’ is ‘that which is produced from the contact of the 
soul [or «e^], the sense and the object’. 

If we accept the tradition of 111, 1, 19 as trustworthy, then no 
doubt the interpretation, given by the Upaskara (Bibb Ind. p. 134, 
Nanda Lai Sinha p. 123) must be admitted. But there are two 
objections to this: 1. the sutra breaks the logical order of ihe 
exposition in as far as it is placed between two discussions on the 
existence of soul (III, 1, 18 and III, 2, 4); 2. the analysis of 
Praeastapada-bhasya, book II chapter 2 § 10 (see here book IV 
section III) seems to show that in the Bhasyakara’s time III . 1 , 1 9 


1) Chapter V section 2 § 6. 
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had another redaction than the one, given by the present editions. 
In my analysis of this paragraph, namely, I have distinguished S 
points, which together prove the existence of soul. The first point 
‘the soul as the subject of sensorial knowledge’ corresponds with 
V.S. Ill, I, IS; the six last points (3~8) repeat V.S. HI, 2, 4. 
The reader will observe that point 2 of the analysed paragraph 
(the soul as p-ayatnavrm) 'i\'GQX&>o{ a topic, mxA. pray atna which 
occurs again in the list of psychical qualities, summed up in point 
8.’ There can be no doubt, taking in consideration the complete 
pai’allelism between the Bha?ya-paragraph and the sutras quoted, 
that the Bhasyakara followed here the example of the Dar<?ana. 

prawrttvmA. nwrtti, which are mentioned in V.S, HI, 1, 19, 
are indeed nothing else than the two forms in prayattia smx 
occur, Therefore I consider it likely that the original form of this 
sutra might have been for instance ^pravrUi-nivrtU ca pratyagat- 
many aparam lingam” , i. 'e. „activity and inactivity are moreover 
another probans with reference to the individual soul.” 

B. On occasion of IIT, 2, 4 Qamkara Mi^ra accepts (besides 
prayatm in its ordinary sense) ‘n jwana-yoMh prayatmh .or (as Nanda 
Lai Sinha translates) ‘volition the source of vitality’; this then would 
be a kind of unconscious volition, ^) .Jiidriyantara-mhrmdp has 

been translated by Nanda Lai Sinha as - ‘the affections of the other 
senses’, it would be clearer to render it by ‘the affections of another 
sense [than the one on which the impression is inn dej’. The Upa- 
skara gives as explanation (Bibl. Ind. p. 173, transl. p. 130): 
„ For surely is observed an overflow of the salivary Juice, induced 
by a strong desire for the taste, of one who, after experiencing 
the particular taste, accompanied by the particular colour of an 
orange. . , observes such fruit again.” In Qamkara Mi^*ra’s comments 
on III, 2, 5 we read: „As there is -no proof for the supposition 

of parts ill the ultimate atom of air, and theretbre air is eternal, 

so also in the case of the soul.'’ The proof for the cternality of 

soul is thus based here on the mdivisible nature of soul. ^) 

G. The passage III , 2, G — IS is one of the most difficult of 
the whole dar?ana. In my discussion of it I shall follow this order: 
that I first analyse the passiis as conceived by Naiuh-i. lal Sinha; 
then I shall examine how far this rendering is based on the anno- 
tations of the Upaskara and how. far we must accept or reject it 


1-) Pra^astapnda-bMsya p. 20:] ]. 4. 

-) Cf. the proof ‘fiven for the cternality of sjoul by the (xcniian pliiloso])hev Men- 
'Ul'l.rj'sonx. ■ 
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for gmiiunatical or other reaso^is; finally (in the next paragraph) 
we shall consider if PiiAgASTAPADA has known the present passage. 

According to Nanda Lai Sinha’s -translation our passage consists 
of six pieces which we may p^aphmse as follows: 

a. (6 — 9). An opponent defends the thesis that the soul is known 
by revelation, — - In the refutation the restricted use of the word 
‘I’ is referred to ; both revelation and inference are the source of 
knowledge by which wc know the existence of soul. 

(10— 11). An opponent defends the thesis that theiperson 
[i. e. soul] is already known by perception ; so that inference is. no 
more needed. — In the refutation it is granted that the soul is 
perceived, but inference is still upheld as a corroborative means 
of proof. 

c. (13). Expressions such as ‘Devadatta goes' do not imply that 
Devadatta’s soul and body are identical; for though the name 
Devadatta refei-s first of all to the soul, yet in this expression the 
name is applied metaphoricaliy to the body. 

(13— 14). An opponent denies the metaphorical character of 
the expression quoted. — In the refutation the restricted use of 
the word ‘1’ is said to indicate that we also have a perception of 
something else [than our body ; sell, of our soul]. , 

e. (16 — 17). The opponent (sutra 15) denies again the metapho- 
rical’ character of the expression ‘Devadatta goes’. — In the refu- 
tation it is said that we do not perceive somebody’s thoughts by 
the mere perception of peculiarities of his body ; body and soul, 
therefore, cannot be identical. 

. /. (IS). The soul is not merely proved by revelation ; the restricted 
use of the notion ‘I’ in its original as well as in its secundary 
meaning, gives a ‘proof in particular’ of soul. ^ ^ 

The comments of (]ainkara Migraum til, 3 , 6 begin thus: „8amni* 
har^e aaty ayani yaj^adatta Hi cet pratyak^ani mafi, tada dr^tam 
(pratyak^ato grJiUavyaptikam) Imgmi naati ’ Nanda Lai Siiiba: „There 
being contact, if no such perception take place as ‘This is Yajna- 
datta’, then there is no visible mark, i. e. no mark the universal 
relation of which with the aUdhya (or what has to be proved), has 
been grasped by perception.” Sutra 7 is explained by C^amkara 
Mi 9 ra thus (Nanda Lai Sinha): ,,A coiuraonly observed mark {aama- 
nyato dr^tam lingam) also becomes a mark of inference. But it does 
not prove the soul as soul, nor as a substance over and above the 
eight substances.” (For the almost identical passage 11, 1, 15 — 17 
which bears on the existence of wind, see here p. 168). 

The insertion of ‘solely’ wMohwefind in Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation 
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of siltra 9, is due to Qamkara Migra’s comments, whicli contain 
the sentence: „nagamamairam pramanam afmani, him tu. . (Nanda 
Lai Sinha): „revelatioii alone is not the proof for the existence of 
the soul, but &c.” Further this sutra is explained by the Upaskara 
in the following way : „ but the soul is proved also by the inference 
that the word ‘T’ or the word ‘souF must have some designate 
(or objective reality corresponding to it), because it is a word, 
like the word ‘waterpot’, &c. Lest it might be said that it is 
earth &c, which are the designates, so he says, ‘because of the non- 
application’.” 

In the same comments dr^tam in stitra 1 0 is explained to be rfn 
equivalent of a substantive, in other words to be synonymous with 
dargana (perception); the insertioji, given by Naiida Lai Sinha: 
‘then there is no need of inference’, is taken from the Upaskara: 
‘kirn ammana-prayasena?' , 

The explanation of stitra 11, given by Nanda Lai Sinha is very 
forced, evidently he has constructed the sentence thus: S^Anya^^ 
pratyakgavad, drgta atmani linge [= salinge', or according to Qam- 
kara^ Migra: sambhuta-samagrlke], drd/iatvUd pi'dmana-samplave- 
nrinyatlid-blidva-gamka-nivartana-patutvat, according io the same com- 
mentator] eka [nominative, == ekacaigayika, says Q. M.] eva pra- 
tyayah \syat]. Herein pratyah^avat is explained by the Upaskara as 
follows: „as even when there is perception of water from a distance, 
yet inference of water by the mark of the balaka^ (waterbirds) is 
niade for the purpose of corroboration. So it has been said, ‘skilful 
logicians desire to understand by inference even what has been 
grasped by perception’.” 

We meet with another hazardous inter[)retation in sutra 14, 
arthfmtara-pratyakm is there translated by Nanda Lai Sinha as 
‘intuition in whicli the individual soul is the object of perception’ 
(p. 137); in the Upaskara we find here the ^om-. '-arthdntaram 
(Mmasvarvpnm) yatra pratyaye, sa pratyaya arthUntara-pratyakgaK. 

The interpretation of sutra 16, with its sophistic insertion of ‘as 
characterised by you’ is more than doubtful, though Nanda Lai 
Sinha folloM’-s here Qamkara Migra who says: „Xfpacuro "yaw abU- 
vianikaJi, kirn tu garira evayam ahampmtyaya Hi yad uktarn, tatrapi 
sandeha evefy arthakj’ 

The translation of by Nanda Lai Sinha in sutra 17 

as ‘while they perceive the difference of their body’ is based on the 
Upaskara, where we find the paraphrase-, gnnrabhedam p-apya 
the grammatical rule: ‘the ablative has the meaning of an implied 
absolutive’. 
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In the comments on stitra 18, given by the Upaskara, we may 
distinguish several parts: 

exposition of the objeCktionto which the sflira is supposed 
to give the answer; of this I should like to quote the bfeginning 
and the end: „lt may be objected as follows: ’ 

The soul is not perceptible, 

•since it is a colourless substance, 
or a substance without parts, 
like physical Space . 

„That which has to be supposed as the substance of pleasure &c. 
must be established by revelation. There is no perception of it.” 

answer to this objection: „[the soul is perceptible, for] 
the cognition T feel pleasure’, or T am in pain’ is neither scrip- 
tural, nor verbally communicated, nor inferential, since it arises 
without the help of verbal communication or of marks of irifer^ce . . 

. inference, given in support of the thesis that soul 
exists: „It has been said [by the Siltrakara]; ^abdavad vyatire- 
kavyabhicarad vige^a-siddher , i. e. ; from proof of a particular [sub- 
stance] by invariable divergence, as is the case with sound. As in 
the substances, earth, &c. the absence of sound is invariable, and 
there is thereby proof of a particular substance, namely physical 
space, in addition to the eight substances, as the substratum of 
sound, so on account of the invariable divergence of desire from 
earth, &c., the substratum of desire must also be different from 
the eight substances.” 

the perceptibility of soul upheld: „ lest it be argued 
that all this goes to show that cne soul is a subject of iofereiice, 
not an object of perception, the words ‘aham Hi mukhya-yogyahhyTmd 
(by the innate as well as the sensible cognition in the form of I) 
are employed . . . The cognition in the form oi \ {akam iti jnanam) 
which is produced without the help of verbal communication 
and mark of inference (Awya) in one whose eyes are closed, should 
be explained by the innate [idea] of egoity [in the Sanskrit original: 
mitkkyena — ahamtomatri\ and its sensible (or perceptible) attributes 
[in Skr. : yogyena — pramanasiddhena]. In this translation by Nanda 
Lai Sin ha the word ‘idea’, which would correspond to a Sanskrit 
pratyaya has been inserted; moreover the rendering of yogyena 
(gloss: pramanasiddhena) by ‘sensible or perceptible attributes’ is 
very free and scarcely accurate. The liteial translation would be: 
‘by a secuiidary [notion], i. e. a notion which is based on an [other] 
proof. 

’fhe many insertions, needed by Qamkara Mi^ra for his explanations 
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and his forced glosses such as linga interpreted by aaUnga, do not 
exactly inspire with much confidence. We may safely conclude that 
an authentic 'tradition with reference to the meaning of the passage 
IHi 2, 6—11 was not current in his time. Our mistrust in Qam.- 
kara Mirra’s comments increases when we see how they are con- 
tradicted by an implicit statement in one of the siitras themselves. 
For whdst according to his discussions, quoted above, the existence 
of soul is proved by inference, by direct perception and by the 
authority of the Qruti, V.S. VIII, 1, 1 and 2 say (Nanda Lai 
Sinha p. 271 & 273): „Cognition [has been] explained among 
substances [i. e. in the books which treat of substances, specially 
in the ahnika which treat of soul; III, 2] Among substances the 
soul, the mind and others are not object of perception."’ — It is 
true that sutra IX, 1, 11 runs thus: „perceptual cognition of the 
soul [r|sults] from a particular conjunction of the soul and the mind 
in the soul”, but this refers to an exceptional case, to the percep- 
tion of the yogins. 

Now before explaining the Sutra-passage ourselves, we may notice , 
1 ) that mgamikom does not mean mgamikamntram as it was explain- 
ed by Qamkara Mifi-a, but is simply a denial of ^ruti as a proof 
for the existence .of soul; 2) instead of complementing sutra 10 
with iie* anumcinapragaaena we could interpret yaa?*. . . Hi as synony- 
. raous with iU cet in later scholiasts ; 3) in sutra 1 1 we may explain 
dr^ia (i=drate) as concordant with linge and' forming together an 
absolute locative; Stmani as a nimitta-saptami, eka eva as a nomi- 
native viiih pratgagah’, 4) the translation of sutra 15, 

given by Nanda Lai Sinha, is not demanded,, even if we follow 
the Upaskara; (perceptional; but also: looking towards, 

bearing upon, referring to) is explained there by ‘object’; 

now we . can just as well take this to be, ‘the object of an infe- 
rence’ as ‘the object of a perception’; by reason of these alterations 
we arrive at the following arrangement of- the passage: 

a. (6 — 9). An opponent defends the thesis that the soul is known 
by revelation, because an inference by means of a samangato dratam 
would not prove the existence of a particular substance. 
The siddhantin shows that soul is proved by inference, because of 
the restricted use of the word ‘I*. 

h- (10—17). dialogue between an opponent who upholds soul 
and body to be identical and the siddhantin who accepts soul as 
a 'separate entity. This dialogue may be divided into three parts 

q Of. uoreoveT hbe book Xt T section 1 § 3 G. 
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10 — ■12, 13—14, 15—17 ; each part begins with one sutra pro- 
nounced by the opponent. Thus in sutra 10 the opponent raises 
the objection; ‘I arn Devadatta, I am Yajnadatta’, [such statements 
refer to] sensorial perceptions” and the siddhantin answers: if a 
[sensorially] perceived probans with reference to the soul were seen, 
then there would be one [universal] opinion on this matter, because 
there would be certainty, as is the case with [any]other perception 
[whatever] &c. • 

.c. (18) sutra 1 8 gives greater difficulties. Althougb the interpre- 
tation, by Qamkara Mi^ra, is very forced, yet no other seems to 
be possible. I therefore inclined to take the present redac- 
tion as a wrong residing. The original form may perhaps be recon- 
structed by a comparison with sutra 9. If we, namely, put these 
stitras next to each other; 

9 „a7iam iti gabdas^a lyyatirehan mgamihanC' §' . 

18 „a//am iti muhliyayogyabhymn cabdavad vyatirehtwyahldcarad 
vigegasiddher nagamikah” , 

then we may notice that gabdmat cannot have been +he original 
reading; as such I should aJmn iti mukhya^^ 

gdbdayor vyatirekmyabliicarad &c.”, i. e.; because the primary and 
the secondary words T [or the word I, used with immediate refe- 
rence to soul and the word I, indirectly used, f. i. applied to the 
body conjoined to the soul] are always used differently [from the 
words ‘earth’ &c.], therefore. . . 

Although much in the y)assage III, 2, 6^ — 18 remains uncertain, 
yet in- concluding we may state that originally the Vai^egika accepted 
the existence of soul to be exclusively known by inference, at least 
for ordinary men. And it is this standpoint which we shall meet 
with in the Pra?astapadabha?p. 

i7. For in, 2, 19— -21 seehere p. 28, and for VII, 1, 22 here p. 157. 


% The paragraph in the Bhayya on soul and its properties. 

A full analysis of the paragraph in the Bhasya on soul has been 
given here in book I V. One passage in tins paragraph deserves our 
full attention, p. 70 1. 6— 10, as it proves the statement with 
which I closed the preceding paragraph. 

In Bhasya II, 2, ^ 10 we read (p. 70 1. 6 — 10): 

„[The existence of the sOul as] an abode of qualities, is proved 
by inference, because of [the existence of] the ciualities: pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion and volition [== V.S. Ill, 2, 4] and these 
are not qualities of the body or of the sense-organs. Why? 

Verhand. Kon, Akad. v. Wetensoh. N. Tieeka. Dl. XVIII. NV. 2. 


17 
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1) ahamMrenaikavaJcpatabhm 

2) prade(}avrUitvai 

3) dyamddravya-hlmmtoat 

4) bahyendnyapraiyak^atmc ca 

. 5) tathalimmyihdenapi prthivy-adi-^-abda-vyciiirel'fit 

i. e. 1) because [the qualities, mentioned above, pleasure &c.] can 
be put together in one sentence with the term ‘F [f. i. T feel happy, 
I feel unhappy &o.]; 

2) because they take place at one spot; [for explalnitiou see here 
p. 205 sub B]; 

3) because they do not last as long as the substance [in which 
they inhere]; 

4) and because they are not perceived by the external organs 
of sense; 

5) also because the word ‘F is [used] difterently from the words 
‘earth’ &c. [i. e. cannot be used in cases where we use the names 
earth (!4-c.] 

Moreover, p, 69 1. 0 — 9 in the same paragraph is of importance: 

„Since tlie soul is imperceptible because of its subtlety {sdukmya), 
its existence is proved by [the existence of] its organs, the auditory 
organ &c, which [in their turn] are proved by the perception of 
sound &c. ; for we see that instruments (organs) such as an axe, 
^have to be used by an agent.” 

From these quotations we may conclude: that Pra 9 astapada. 
considered inference as the only source by which ordinary men 
(thus yogins excepted) know the existence of soul, for he calls the 
soul imperceptible and has not bestowed one word on the question 
whether the proof for the existence of soul is supported by the 
Qruti; and that he attached importance to the restricted use of the 
pronoun ‘I’; but only together with the fact of our internal per- 
ception of pleasure, pain &c. Further we may surmise that his 
e,xpression: "hahymdnimpratyahat^^^ (p. 70 1. 8) is a reference to 
V.S, III, 2, 6 and his expression 'ahamgabdena prilivy-adi-^abda- 
vyatireMf a variation of V.S. Ill, 2, 9 (without the later addition : 
ndyamikmi). 

NOTE, In Bhasya book HI chapter 2 \ 26 we find i. a. a division 
of liFiga (mark of inference) into two kinds: dr^tam liTiymn Si, sama- 
nyato dr^tpm ling am. As an example of the first kind we find: when 
some one has noticed that a dewlap is peculiar to a cow, then 
another time, seeing an animal with a dewlap, he will conclude 
that it is a cow; and ns an example of the second kind: when some 
one sees that the husbandman, the merchant and the royal servant 
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reach an aim in consequence of their activity, he will conclude 
that those, belonging to the castes and aframas, who are active 
but not for a visible aim, still must obtain fruit. - — It is clear 
that Pra^astapada refers here to V.S, VI, 2 , 1 (of which X, 3, 8 
is an untrustworthy variant); but we arc not sure whether he was 
already acquainted with V.S. IT, 1, 15—17 and V.S. HI, 2, 6 
last clause {drsfa-Imgam na vidyate), 7, 8, 11, where the distinc- 
tion of drgtam. and samdntjato drsiam linr/am is applied to the infe- 
rences about soul and body. 


Section 2. 

THE INTERNAL ORGAN AND LfS ONl'OLOGICAL 
PROPERTIES; 


\ 1. Sutras hearinc/ upon the internal nr (/an an'd its oniohgkal 

properties. 

HI, 2, 1 The appearance and non-appearance of knowledge, on 
contact of the soul with the senses and their objects, 
are the marks [of the existence] of the mind. 

2 The substance-ness and eternality of mind are explained 
by [the explanation of the substance-ness and eternality 
of] air. 

3 Prom the non-simultaneity of volitions, and from the 
non-simultaneity* of cognitions, [it follows that there is 
only] one [mind] [in each organism], 

VII, 1, 23 In consequence of the non-exi.stence of [universal expan- 
sion], mind is atomic or infinitely small. 

Quotation from Nanua Lal Siniia’s Appendix R p. IV: 

„Cani)RAkanta 1’ark.\lamkah a reads the words hhamh and abhavah 
in III, 2, 1 in a compounded form m bhrivabhamik.'d 

^ 2, Intr()(luci()rp reniark. 

Whilst the Sanikhya System has hyj)ostatised three psychical func- 
tions intellect, self-consciousness and attention-deci.sion in buddhi , 
ahanikara \\\\(\ wii-c/iiaA* , the Vai^csika s) stem accepts ojih wanas as 

17 * 
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a separate organ, considers to be a quality of atman tuid 

(according to all ])robability) would have taken ahamkara as a special 
case of huddhi {px jnmd). ■ 

Tims we see that only for that function of the soul which con- 
cerns the entrance of impressions and the exit of will-decisions the 
Vaigesika system has accepted a sejmrate organ, for that function thus 
which stands on the border of soul and physical nature. 

In the proof for the existence of this separate organ and its onto- 
logical properties the reader will notice how the Vai^egikas -taught 
that at one moment the soul can only hold one psychical quality, 
either intellection or will-decision or sentiment. Although this view 
may be explained as an exaggerated expression for the limitation 
to which our/ consciousness is subject, still it is wrong. For the 
most simple facts of language, cannot be explained , unless we admit 
that simiTltaneously a complex of ideas forms the contents of our 
consciousness, whilst a different amount of psychical energy is diffused 
over them, so that one is clearly and another only indistinctly 
apperceived. Moreover each of these ideas, representations &c. con- 
tain a number of „sublimiiiar’ component parts, and again all, 
representations and parts, are associated with an innumerable series 
of other subliminal representations, the existence of which must be 
accepted in order to arrive at a satisfactory, scientific explanation 
of several facts in our psychical life. The discovery of the „s'ubli- 
ininar’ — connected as it is with the name of Leibniz -— is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important stages in the history of psy- 
chology and it is rather strange that never any of the subtle Indian 
analysts, who have given so much attention to the psychology of 
language, have postulated this notion, 

§ 3, Explanation of the sutras. 

In siltra III, 2, 1 only one argument is given for the existence 
of the internal organ: the dependence of our intellections on atten- 
tion. Sutra 3 is a reference to II, 1, 11 — 13, which according to 
the probable interpretations of the Indian scholiasts hear on wind 
in its atomical form- 'J'hus 111, 2, 3 would infer from the atomical 
size of wanas its substantial nature and eternalitv-, logically, there- 
fore, this siltra should have been preceded by VII, 1, 23. 

Sutra 3 shows that also the Indian philosophers have noticed 
the relationship between „attention” in perception or thought, and 
will-decision. For the rest this sutra has been fully appreciated in 
the introductory , remark, : : 
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111 VII, 1, 23 tad refers io vib ham (in silt va 22), which is in 
its turn explained by mrmmUrtammjfogatoa in the Upaskara. The 
reasoning, as understood by Qamkara Mi^ra, runs as follows: if 
mmum were conjoined with all objects of definite extension, then 
it would be conjoined Avith all sense-organs at the same time, thus 
simultaneously many cognitions would be possible, but this is opposed 
to the view, upheld in III, 2, 3. 

Really this argumentation is not fit for proving the infinite- 
simality oi manas\ it would only show that nianas is too smaU to 
cover at the same time the seat of i'No indrli/ani. It ensues from 
what has been further said by Qamkara Miyra that he only thought 
of two possibilities: either manas is indefinitely small or indefinitely 
large. The dim insight of the Vai^‘e§ikas in the real nature of soul 
and psychical phenomena, which are void of extension and spacial 
relations, led them to deny definite size to manas. A clear expres- 
sion for the truth, abstract as this is, cannot be expected from 
thinkers who believed that saints, men of extraordinary power, 
receive the gift of seeing mathematical space and time. (V.S. IX, 
1, 11 & 12 and the Upaskara ibidem ; Prac;ttstapada-Bha§ya p. 187 
l.^'V — 13).' 

Vd'. The Bhu^j/a on the internal organ, 

The internal organ has been fully discussed Pra^astapada-bhisya 
book 11 chapter 11 ^ 11 (see its analysis here book IV). 

It begins by giving three probantia {lingaki) for the existence 
oi manas 1) the dependence of psychical facts on our attention; 
2) the arising of reminiscences, whilst the organ through which 
the original impression entered, is inactive; 3) the necessity of a 
separate organ for the perception of internal facts. 

: Purther this paragraph contains (juotations from the Vaiy, Sutra 
(HI, 2, 3; Vll, 1, 23; V, 2, 17) and proofs for the different 
qualities of the internal organ. On the whole this paragraph does 
not otfer difficulties. Only one exjwession deserves our attention 
for a moment: „sadharanavigrahavnttvaprasnTigud ajnatvam” , i. e. : 
the internal organ does not possess consciousnes.s, because the unwished 
for consequence would be that it would possess the body in common 
[i. e. two masters, soul and mind, would govern the body]. 
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Section 3. 

THE PSYCHICAL S'I'ATES. 


§ 1, Sutras bearing upon the psychical states. 

A. I, 1, 6 Attributes are colour. ; , . numbers. . . . understandings, 

pleasure and pain, desire and aversion, and volitions: 

B. X, 1, 1 In consequence of the difference of [their] causes, in 

the form of desirables and undesirables, and on account 
of [their] mutual opposition, pleasure and pain stand 
s in the relation of objects different troni each other: 

2 And the non-inclusion [of pleasure and pain] in doubt 
or certainty is the mark that they are other than 
cognition. 

3 The production thereof [i. e. of doubt and certainty] is 
by means of perception and inference. 

4 „[It] was” — - such [modal distinction] also [establishes 
the difference between pleasure or pain and cognition]. 

5 Also [pleasure and pain are not forms of cognition], 
inasmuch as the effect, [pleasure or pain], is not observ- 
ed, where [the antecedents of cognition] are present. 

6 [Pleasure and pain are not forms of cognition], be- 

cause they are observed, when [there exist] other 
causes co-inherent in one and. the same object [i. e. 
the soul], • 

7 The head, the back, the stomach,, the vitals are in the 
parts of one. and the same [body]; this their difference 
[results] from the differences thereof [i. e. of their 
causes]. 

67. VI, 2, 10 'From pleasure [arises] desire. 

n [Desire and aversion arise] also through habituation 
to that. 

12 [Desire and aversion arise] from adr^ta also. 

13 [Desire and aversion arise] from racial distinction. 

14 Application to dharma and ndharma has for its ante- 
cedents desire and aversion. 
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C^. VI, 2, 16 Conjunction [of soul with body , sense and life] pro- 
duced by them pi, e. by dharma and rt-iZ/zama] [is called 
birth]; disjunction [of body and mind, produced by 
them, is called death], 

16 [It has been] declared that the actions of the soul 
taking place, salvation [results], 

i), IX, 2, 6 Reminiscence [results] from conjunction between the 
soul and the mind and also from impression or latency. 

7 So [also is] dreaming. v 

8 [So is] consciousness accompanying dreams. 

9 [Dreaming and consciousness accompanying dreaming 
result] from dharma also, 

1 0 False knowledge [arises] from imperfection of the senses 
and from imperfectioh of impression. 

11 Tha,t [i. e. aindt/ri\\s> imperfect knowledge. 

12 [Cognition] free from inperfection, is [called] vidya Qr 
scientific knowledge, 

13 Cognition of advanced sages, as also vision of the perfect 
ones, [results] from d/iarma or merits. 

§2. Quotations from Nanda Lai Sinha's Jppendw JB p, FJ. 

0. To the passage X, 1, 1—7: 

„Cani)eakanta Tarkalamkara reads sati ca of X, 1, 5 as a sepa- 
rate aphorism and explains it thus:. Cognition arises, sati i. e. in 
respect of objects actually existing at the inonient. Cognition accord- 
ingly relates to past, present and future objects. But this is not 
the case with pleasure and pain. Herein also, therefore, there is 
difference between cognition on the one hand and pain on the other. 

,,He reads i/i of X, 1, 7 with X, 1, 0 and explains it 

as giving an additional reason why pleasure and pain cannot be 
forms of cognition, the raeaniiig being that pleasure and pain are 
localised in the body, whereas cognition is not so localised.” 

§ 3. Notes to these Sutras. 

,.4. En iin ciation of the psy chical ([uaUtios. . 

In 1, 1,6 the siitrakara only enunciates those psychical quali- 
ties buddhi (fee. which can be perceived by internal perception, but 
adreta and samshUra [bhavnna), the existence of which is infeired, 
are omitted. 
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J?. Discussion of pleasure and pain. 

Oamkaua MjgRA explains X, 1, 1 as referring to Njaja Sutra 
I, 1, 9 and to a Naiyayika doctrine which teaches that pleasure 
is really a form of pain. It is not necessary to attribute this pole- 
mical intention to this sutra; tor the Vai^esika system aims in the 
first place at distinguishing; it is therefore natural that it should 
characterise pleasure and pain mutually. 

But, moreover, this antithesis of pleasure and pain is characte- 
ristic for sentiment, in comparison with intellections. And although 
according to the Sutrakara (X, 1, 2) a similar antithesis may be 
found in the intellectual states of doubt and certainty, pleasure 
and pain are apparently no forms of these states of couciousiiess. 

Tayoh in sutra 3 could grammatically be explained as suhhaduh.- 
khayoh or as sam^^ayanirnayayoh. the Upaskara I prefer the 

latter interpretation. The sutra would then be an attempt to cha- 
racterise sentiment in comparison with certainty and doubt. In as 
far as doubt and certainty are „stages in our research for trust- 
worthy knowledge”, they are clearly distinguished from sentiment. 
The Vai 5 e 9 ika system, however, has not seen able to clearly define 
this point, for origination from perception and inference (which it 
gives instead) is not limited to certainty and doubt, but also plea- 
sure and pain have this origin. This dependence of sentiment on 
intellections is implicitly stated Pra 9 asta.pada-bhasya book III chapter 
1 \ 20 and 21, book III chapter 2 ^ 46 & 47). In the Vaiyesika 
Sutra both perceptions and sentiments are considered to take their 
origin from a conjunction of objects, sense-organs, internal organ 
and soul (V.S. Ill, I, IS uml V, 2, 15); the attempt, made in 
X, 1, 3, is therefore also inconsistent with other parts of the 
Darpana, 

We may paraphrase and interpret sutra 4 as follows; cognitions 
contain objects as) ; but sentiments do not contain objects 
themselves, but bear on the objects of the cognitions. A cognition 
or sentiment, when experienced, is of course experienced as present, 
hut the object of the cognition may be placed in any of the three 
times. The sentiment by its mere subjective natm^e, lacks this form 
of temporal relation. 

Paraphrase of siitra 5: when a conjunction of objects, sense- 
organs, mind and soul takes place, then always a cognition arises 
and only sometimes sentiments. (Cf, my motes on siltm 3). 

Paraphrase of sutra 6: the origination of pleasure and pain is 
dependent on difterent qualities [; adr^ta, raga, dve^a, prayatnd] 
of which intellection is more independent. (Cf. the Upaskara). 
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Stitra 7 can scarcely be based on a trustworthy tradition. The 
explanation of tlie Upaskara is not only forced, but makes the 
stitra totally transgress the subject-matter to be discussed, I am 
inclined to take the Stitra as a . product of misunderstood oral 
explanation. Originally then it would have had the enigmatic form; 
ekadege and expressed the [supposed] property of [somatic] pleasure 
and pain to be localised in a certain part of the body. Then the 
iovmwl^ ekadege with a closing was first paraphrased hy ekasmin 
[(lege] in order to show that the compound was a karmadharat/a; 
further the separate „spots” of the body were enumerated in the 
oral explanation as nominatives; girah, pr^tlimn Ike. -, and finally 
was added the formula iadmgegnd fadvigegebl///a//. ■, i. o. the AiSerence 
in that [i. e. pleasure and pain] ensues from the differences in the 
[parts of the body]; [for instance tooth-ache is an acute pain; 
head-ache more a depressing pain, &c.]. Although my conjecture 
may seem daring, still I can adduce some favourable arguments in 
its support: so we read Prap. Bha^ya book 11 chapter 2 12 (p. 26 

1. 4) that the characteristic qualities of physical apace and soul 
[i. e. sound and pleasure &c.] are of one moment’s existence and 
located in one spot; and ibidem book II chapter 2 § 10 it is said 
of „pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and volition that they abide 
at one (pradegawtlilva); find the last-mentioned expression is 
paraphrased in the Nyaya-kandall (p, 85 1. 1) as follows; drgyate 
pradegavritUvani mkhadlnUm, pade me stikh am, giraei me dulikham 
iti praty ay at. TaUtg ca garlrendriyayunatmblmvas , iadvigegagunfmam 
nycipyawtti-vyahhkarat. Ye tu ganrendriyavigegagunas , te vyapya- 
vritayo drgtuh, yatha rupadayalt; na ca tatha mkhadayo vyapya- 
vrUayak. It is true that here a localisation of all psychical qualities 
is upheld in order to distinguish them from somatic qualities, yet 
the expressions of the Nyaya-kandali ,,pmdegavrttitvat}i mkhadinam, 
pade me swkham" remind us much of our sutra and almost prove 
that it has been formerly otherwise explained than , by Camkara 
,Mi9ra. 

The concatenation of the psychical states. 

When we compare the concatenation of psychical states, given by 
Vaig. Stitra VI, 2, 10 with the similar attempt in the Nyaya-sutra 
(see here p. 45), then it will strike us that the Nyaya gives a 
much more regular series. Yet both concatenations have this in 
common that they combine a very simple theory of the inter- 
dependence of psychical facts with the dogma of metempsychosis. 

Thus V.S, VI, 2, 10 shows the dependence of pleasure [or gene- 
rally of sentiment] on desire [and aversion]; the sutras 11 — 13 add 
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further causes of pleasure (cf. the Upaskara). The use of the terin 
raga in siitra 10 instead of icoha is rather peculiar. 

Sutra 14 considers a notion which is })arallel with 

prayatna in V.S. I, 1, 0. prmrtti originates from kaha and 
dve^a. Cf. the two links [i. e. originally dveJid\ and pravrtti 

in the Nyaya-series (here p. 45). . 

Shtra 15 has a very enigmatic form; Qamkara Miyra comments 
upon it: tabhyam dharmudharmahhyflm samyogo jannia; apUrvabhih 
garirendriya-vedanUbUh sambandlialt samyoya ity ucyate; vibJuigas tu 
gariramanovibhago 7naranalak^anah” is translated by N and a 

Lal SiNHA as „From them, dhama miii adfiarma, con- 

junction, i. e. birth, results. Oonnection with non-pre-existing body, 
sense and life is here - termed conjunction. again denotes 

disjunction of body and mind, characterised as death.” In this 

explanation tat is rightly taken as a separate word, meaning: „then, 

consequently” and explained hj dhannadharmnbhyaiu occurring in 
the precedent sutra. Thus cniginates from Cf. the 

two identical links in the Nyaya-series, - 

In sutra 16 utmakarmasu^) is translated by Nanda Lal Sinha as: 
„the actions of the soul taking place” in accordance with Qarnkara 
Miera’s ^q^'. ritmakarmasu mtsu', yQi tlie locative may also have 
meant a reference to the passage wdiere the were 

discussed, that is to say to the passage V, 2, 15— -IS in a now 

lost redaction, the reconstruction of which will be attempted in tlie 
next section. 

i). The cognttional states of soul in general. 

After that the Sutrakara has discussed in adhyaya VIH and in 
adhyaya IX ahnika 1 : perception; in- adhyaya IX ahnika 2 sutra 
1—5 inference, he shortly mentions in the following sutras 6—16 
the. remaining cognitioiml states. They are given without classifica- 
tion in the order: remembrance (6), dream (7, 9), false knowledge 
(10, 11), trustworthy knowledge (12) and inspired knowledge (13). 
I should like to add here the following aimotatioiis: 

According to the Vaieesikas an infinitely great substance like 
soul and a substance of limited or infinitesimal extension may some- 
times be conjoined and sometimes be separate; on the other Hand 
two infinitely great substances are always conjoined. Thus it is said 
in sutra IX, 2, (5 for instance that reminiscence results from con- 
junction between the soul and the mind. 

The (liflference between svapna and smpnanfikn is explained in 
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different ways by Qainkara Mi?ra (p. 411 1. (5) i. a. : „etrivan em 
vice^o yat svapnajufmam pUrvmubhavajanitat samsMrat, svapnaniikam 
tu tathalotpannaoiuhltavajanitasamskarad evd\ According to this inter- 
pretation svapnantika is the conscious state which takes place during 
the waking from a dream and is still untrustworthy in consequence 
of the influence which the latent impressions, formed during the 
dream, still posses in our soul. 

^ 4. The Bha^a 0)1 the qualities and states of the soul. 

A. Enunciation of the psychical qualities. 

The psychical qualities are enunciated by Piia9astapada in book 
II chapter 2 §10 (p. 70 1, 10 &c.); first are mentioned the typi- 
cally psychical qualities which admit of internal perception , then 
merit with demerit, then smnskara (a quality which in the form 
of physical inertia belongs to all moving bodies with the inclusion 
of mind, and in the form of latency of impression belongs to soul); 
after this are enumerated the generSl qualities: number, extension, 
individuality (separateness), conjunction and disjunction (cf. here 
book IV section IV table D). 

The paragraph ends with quotations from the Vai 9 esika Sutra 

(in, 2, 4; VI, 1, 5: IX, 2, 6; III, 2, 20; VII, 1, 22: V, 2, 16) 

in order to prove by reference to the authoritative sutra, the exis- 
tence of the typical qualities which can be internally perceived, 
of merit and demerit, oi samskdra, of plurality (and individuality), 
of infinite extension , of conjunction (and disjunction). 

The quotation, proving the occurrence of conjunction and dis- 
junction in soul, has the following form: „samnikafsajatvdt su- 
khddlnfim samyogah; tad-vindcakaivad vibhdya iti” , i, e, because [the 
Sutrakara mentions in V, 2, 16 that] pleasure &c. arise from con- 
tact [of soul, sense-organs, mind and object], conjunction [between 
soul and sense-organ &c.] exists; and because this [contact can be] 
destroyed, disjunction takes place.’’ 

AVe may add that this is not the only case in which a conjunc- 
tion between the infinite, soul and a substance of limited or infinite- 
simal size takes place. So we meet e. g, in the Bha§ya book 11 
chapter 2 § 0 (p. 49 1. 13) with smiiyogah&Xween dtman and amv^ 
at the time of world-creation; ibidem 11 ch. 2 § 11 (p. 89 1. 8) 
samyoga between dtman ^ indngdni, mqnas artha as a general 
cause of psjmhical qualities; ibidem III ch. 2 § 44 (p. 258 1- 2) 
sanjtyoga between dtman and wzfmai- as a cause of inspired know- 
ledge; ibidem III ch. 2 § 21 (p. samyoga between dtman 
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and mams m 'a condition for reflection or internal perception of the 
psychical qualities; III ch. 2 § 57 (p. 280 1. 22 &c.) y<5/7« (i. e, 
sam;^oga) of soul with bodies, sense-organs, objects, pleasure &c. 
as the quintessence of samara. ■ , 

Although conjunction and disjunction are attributed to soul (cf. 
my annotation here to V,S. IX, 2, 0 here p. 26(5), farness and 
nearness are denied to it (rra^astapada-bha^ya book 111 -ch. i § 4). 

B. Discussion of the psychical qualities. 

Although a passage, parallel to Vaig. Sutra X, 1, 1- 7 in which 
sentiment is chain cterised in comparison wifh cognition is lacking 
in the Bhasya, still the psychical qualities, are broadly discussed, 
partly in book III chapter 1 (specially § 20-~23), partly in book 
III chapter 2 § 46 &c. 

In book 111 ch. 1 ^ 20 suk/ia, duM/ta, icc/ia, dvesa m\d jjragafna 
.are called asamana-jatyUramhliaJcuh, and in § 21 buddhi, dharma, 
adharnia, samskara: samUnaj atyar ambit akah. d’hat is to say;, senti- 
ment may cause wish or aversion, but not another sentiment; but 
intellection may cause an intellection just as well as some other 
psychical state. 

In the same chapter § 22 and 23 huddhi, sukha, duhkha, iccha 
and dve^a are called sougrayasamaveiarambitakah , whilst prayatna 
is termed paratrarambhakali. That is to say : the first psychical 
qualities give all rise to other psychical states, whereas vdl 1-decision 
is followed by movements of the body, or as we also may express 
it: the first psychical qualities possess „immanent”, the will „ tran- 
sient” causality. 

Before leaving this chapter of the Bhasya I should like to add 
a few annotations to § 33, where (among other qualities) the psy- 
chical states are called ayavaddravynhhfmnah , i. e. not lasting as 
long as their abode does. About most of the conscious states we 
can, however, say still more-. In the same way, namely, as the 
Vaigesika system has exaggerated the limitation of our conscious- 
ness, by accepting the doctrine that only one representation can be 
present to us during one moment, so it has also used too sharp 
an expression for the fluctuation of our consciousness. We have, 
namely, seen in the exposition of Pragastapada’s theory of number 
that every intellection has only one moinent’s existence, or if we 
imply its preparatory and decaying states, at the utmost an existence 
of three moments. Apparently it has not been possible for the 
Vaigegiha system to strictly adhere to this view, so that in course 


1) strictly speaking there is mfnaolf,ya between sonl and pleasure. 
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of time we meet with the term, dharavaidkajmna , which expresses 
a longer duration of one -intellection which is due to a constant 
revival brought about by our attention (cf. e. g. Nyaya-kandalT p. 124 
1. IS; p. 191 1. 11), 

The discussion of the psychical states, given in Prag. Bha§ya book 
111 ch. 2 § 46, is on the whole of little interest. We find here 
definitions, divisions, causes and effects of the different psychical 
qualities enumerated without receiving real psychological informa- 
tion. So desire is divided in § 48 according to the objects to which 
it is attached. Further we may notice that in this paragraph there 
is no allusion to V.S. VI, 2, 11 — 13, unless in the of 
apek^Ut. Whilst § 48 gives definitions of the different kinds of 
§49 only an enunciation of the species of ; probably we may 
state here a fault of the tradition of our text. In § 60 we meet 
with ‘a division of prayatna into jlvam-purmkah prayatnah, which 
we should term. „reflexes and automatic movements” mA imha- 
dvempurvakah prayatnah. Among the first kind of prayatna khe 
Bhasyakara also reckons the first movement of mmas after one’s 
awaking from sleep. In § 54 (p. 267 1- 2- — 13) MamwS ,is 
discussed; it is the cause of remembrance and recognition with 
reference to seen, heard and experienced objects, it is destroyed by 
[contradictory] intellection, by drunkenness and pain; it is origi- 
nated from 1) patupratyaya, i. e. an impressive notion,- for instance 
the perception which a donkey makes on an inhabitant of the 
Dekhan [in which country this animal does not occur], 2) abhyam, 
repetition, such as a pupil applies in order to master a science or 
a handicraft; 3) adara i. e. interest, ox prayainaiigaya {du 
of exertion) as Quidhara pharaphi-ases it; for instance people, trust- 
ing in the tradition that at a certain date of the year (cf. Nyaya- 
kandalT p. 271) at midnight they will see golden and silver lotuses 
in the lake Devahrada, will apply all their attention to this expected 
view and then the perception, short als lightning, will leave a last- 
ing in their soul. 

O'. The concatenation of psychical states. 

One coherent passage, parallel to Vai 9 . Sutra VI, 2, 10 — 16 
and treating the concatenation of psychical states, is lacking in 
the Bha§ya. hor the rest see here chapter VI on ethics and 
theology. 

B. The cognitional states of the soul in general. 

The treatment of the cognitional states of soul is in the Bhasya 
much more regular than in the Sutra. Thus we find in the Bhasya 
book III ch, 2 § 15 (p. 172) and § 20 (p. 186) the following 
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classification which may be given here in Sanskrit and English with 
references to the paragraphs of the quoted chapter: 


I ajjramd 

1 sam^aya § 1 6 

2 viparyaija § 1 7 

3 anadhyavasaya § 18 
4< svapna \ 

TI pramd 

1 pratyak^a § 21 

2 anumdna \ 22 - 42 

3 smrti § 43 

4 arm 


T false knowledge 

1 doubt 

2 illusion 

3 non-ascertainment 

4 dream 

11 trustworthy knowledge 
1 perception 
3 inference 

3 remembrance 

4 inspired knowledge 


I have already referred to the paragraph on doubt (p. 173—174). 

'file paragraph on viparyaya (wrong notion) ^defines it as atasmiti 
tad iti pratyayah\ it may arise 1) with reference. to an object , of 
perception , 2) in the case of absence of perception ; 3) with refe- 
rence to inference; the paragraph closes with the mentioning of 
several heretical dogmas as examples oi vlpruy ay a. It is specially of 
interest in connection with the broad discussions which this topic 
has found in later Vai^‘e§ika and Purva-nilmanisa * philosophy (cf. 
GtaSganathS Jha, Sadholal Lectures on Nyaya, p. 51 — 70). 

The notion anadhyavasaya m with reference to percep- 

tion and inference. Whilst doubt (saw pay a) was illustrated by the 
example Mm nu hhalo ay am sihrmuh syat, purum vd?\ non-ascer- 
taininent is defined as Mm ity dlocanaimtram ; thus it is clear that 
sam^aya refers to a definite question, anadhynvasdya to a wider 
one. In scientific works we therefore have more to do with samgaya-, 
and we often meet with this term both in Naiyayika and Purva- 
miinamsa work^, where always the smigaya (the doubt or problem) 
is distinctly stated, before the two parties are alio w-ed to pronounce 
their opinions. 

Whereas the paragraphs on samgaya^ viparyaya and anadhya- 
vasaya bear on logical or epistemological notions, the discussion on 
dream in § lU has more psychological value. The pai’agraph begins 
with a short definition of svapm in two lines; then by the inter- 
rogative Jcatliam a long commentary is introduced on this definition; 
thus p. 183 1. 14 — 20 bear nw prallnamanaBlmh-, 1. ,20 on uparaten- 
driyagramah 1. 21 — 23 on indriyadvarena, 'fhe latter half of the 
paragraph gives a classification and discussioir of the different causes 
of dream. What is most interesting, is the fact that here the Vaipesika 
system attributes to the internal organ what in older speculation 
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was an action of soul itself. Thus the internal organ is said to stand 
still within the heart during dream. 

With reference to the paragraphs on jjrama 1 wish to make here 
only a few annotations on the paragraphs 43 — 45, The discussion on 
smrli, prepared as it is, by the previous broad explanation of latent 
impression, is very short. 'I'lie fact that remembrance is classified as 
trustworthy knowledge, whereas the Purva-mimamsa attributes pra- 
mfitva exclusively to primary impression {anuhhava), deserves our notice. 

Inspired knowledge (§ 44) principally belongs to the gods and 
the saints, who were the authors of sacred tradition , but also 
feelings about future events, arising in the hearts of ordinary people, 
belong to this class of knowledge. 

§ 45 gives an argumentation for the thesis that siddhadar<^ana 
does not form a separate kind of trustworthy knoAvledge. What is 
called thus, is either a special form of perception or inference, or 
it is perception, together with inspired knowledge. 

NOTE. In Grate’s notes to the Saptapadarthl p. 78 we meet 
with the following e.xplanation of the difi’erence between doubt and 
non-ascertainment. „AmdJtpavasapa^ non-ascertainment (indefinite 
knowledge) which does not specially refer to two extremes as opposed 
to each other, but refers to the thing in question in general 
terms, in the form ko 'py aymi' (this is somebody), without any 
reference to the special character. Thus, for instance, when we 
see a tree whose name we do not know, we have a cognition 
‘this is a tree of some name. What may its name be?’ This is 
anadhyavasaya. We do not have a samgaya proper, which would 
be the case, if the apprehension is of the form Ts it a tree or some- 
thing else?’ &c.” 


Section 4-. 

THE FUNCTIONS OF THE INTERNAL ORGAN. 


Sidras hearing upon the funcUons of the internal organ. 

V, 2, 13 The initial upward flaming of fire, the initial sideward 
blowing of air, and the initial actions of atoms, and of 
^ ^ ^ ^ caused by 
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V, 2, 14 The action of mind is explained by the action of the hand. 

16 Pleasure and pain [result] from contact of soul, sense, 
mind and object. 

16 Non-origination of that [follows] on the mind becoming 
steady in the soul; [after it, there is] non-existence of 
pain in the embodied soul, [d'his is] that yoga. 

17 Egress and ingress [of life and mind, from and into 
body], conjunctions [i. e. assimilations] of food and drink, 
and conjunctions of other products, — these are caused 
by adr^ta. 

18 Moh^a consists in the non-existence of conjunction with 
the body, when there is, at the same time, no potential 
body existing, and consequently, re-birth cannot take place. 

NOTE. Nanda Lal Sinha’s Appendix B does not contain any 
notes on these sutras. 


§ 2. Notes 071 these suto'as. 

Sutra 13 is partly a closing to the passage V, 2, 1 — 12, where 
the movements of the elements are discussed , partly a transition 
to siitra 14 dealing with the movements of the internal organ. 
Whilst the falling of solid bodies does not seem to deserve any 
further explanation, the upward flaming of fire and the sideward 
blowing of ’wind are explained by the influence of the unseen quality 
of soul. The adjective ddyam does not relate to agim' urdhvajvalanam 
and vayos tiryakpavanam, as constructed by Qamkaea Miqua and 
Nanda Lal Sinha. 

Sutra 14 contains a reference to V, 1, 1 (cf. the Upaskara); 
sutra 15 is an introduction to siitra 16. 

In siitra 1 6 garii'a is explained by Qainkara Mi^ra as ganra- 
vacehinnUiman\ this explanation is of course wrong; the Sutrakara 
means pain localised in the „body” (cf. rny notes on V.S. X, 1, 7 
p. 265). Originally it was according to all probability not the mind, 
but the soul, on whose standing still extasis depended. Similarly 
sutra 17 and 18 must have borne on the for the exclusive 

mentioning of the mind as the organ with which the food, taken, 
is conjoined, makes a very strange impression; this food is also seen, 
tasted &c. Thus the apasaipana, upasarpana also are to be explained 
as having once referred to the soul. In the historical Vai^esika 
system an infinite substance can be conjoined or not conjoined with 
a substance of limited size; thus swysdra takes place without any 
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movemeBt of soul; it only forms at another spot a conjunction with 
another body. Tt seems, however, that originally also the Vaigegika 
system had other notions about this subject and imagined the soul 
as really 'moving at the time of death and birth. Karyantarammyoga 
is explained in the Upaskara as the conjunction [i. e. the physical 
adhesion between the parts] of another product [than the producers], 
[i. e. of the embryo]; this explanation could be accepted. 

Tadabhave in sutra 18 is explained as anagata^arlranutapade by 
Qamkara Migra; this explanation, at least in this form, is too forced 
to be true ; originally the sutra must have meant : 

„When there is no longer [an apmarpana or tipasarpana of the 
soul] and when it is no longer conjoined [with body or bodily 
experiences], then it does not come forward anymore; this is 
liberation.” 

This interpretation of the sutras 16 — 18 would agree with the 
expression rdmakarmasu in sutra VI , 2 , 16 (cf, here p. 1 1 3). 

§ 3. The JBha^ya on the f mictions of the manas. 

Although the manas is the most important instrument of the 
soul , so that without manas no perception , feeling or whatever 
psychical quality could arise, still all this is merely brought about 
by the movement, disjunctions, conjunctions, rest or sainsJcara of 
this infinitesimal organ. Thus the passages in the Bha^ya which 
give the fullest information about Twawas, are besides the one specially 
devoted to it, those which bear on movement and samsMra. 

Samskara in book III chapter 2 § 54 is divided into vega, 
hhavana and sthitisthnpaJca. Vega is attributed to substances of limited 
size [thus also manas, a substance of infinitesimal extension]; hhavana 
to the soul; sthitisthapaka i. e. elasticity only to tangible substances. 
„Tato vegomurtimatsu pancasn dravye^u . .. jay ate. . . Sthitisthapakas 
tu spargavaddravyesu vartamnnah” kc. In as far as elasticity bears 
on the form of solid substances and manas merely considered to 
be a moving mathematical point, this distinction is natural enough. 
What the Vaige^ika system psychologically understood by this „speed” 
of the internal organ, is never clearly expressed. Perhaps the quality 
was merely attributed to it by ana logy 7 still we may explain it as 
the inclination of our attention to persevere in the same direction, 
so that a change of occmpation is always more or less difficmlt to us. 

In book IV § 17 treating of the movement of the internal organ 
we find Vaie. Sutra V, 2, 17 partly quoted apasarpanakamnopasar- 
panakarma catniamanah samyogad adrstapeksat. In the explanation of 

Verb. Kon, Akad. v. Wetensch. N. Reeks. 1)1. XVlIl. NO. 2. 18 
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the egress aiul ingress, we meet with ‘aw ativahihaganra, a body 
of transmigration, by which the mmas, when leaving the dying body, 
is supported, iinti! it again readies another body in which it remains 
for another existence. Moreover the mmias of the yogin can travel 
all over the world and back again according to his liking. The 
last lines of the paragraph (p. d09 I. 10) discuss movements of 
bodies, besides those of which are caused by adr^ta. Here 

V.S. V, 2, 13 & V, 1, 15 are quoted. 


S ncTio N 5. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY IN 3’IIE OTHER INDIAN SYSTEMS. 


^ 1. Samkh/a and Vaigeiiika ps'^cholog^ compared. 

'Ihe psychology of the Sainkhya is given in this paragraph in 
short notes in comparison with Vaiyeaika psychology. 

1) The ontological qualities of soul. Both systems accept 
that soul is infinitely great, existing in infinite number, and eternal. 

2) The ontological qualities of manas. The Vai^esika 

system teaches that manas is infinitesimal and eternal. The Sanikhyins 
accept its small size, but deny its infinitesimality , moreover it is not 
an independent organ, but together with btiddki and aliamkara a 
part of the This organ is not eternal, but originates 

from the jomX’r/z. 

3) The psychical qualities of the so ul. In the Vai^e^ika 

system knowledge, feeling &c. are qualities of the soul, the Eain- 
khyins teach that they are really ([ualities oi i\\Q aniakkarana, 
although they seem by illusion to belong to the soul (aAzzara or 
purim)- A simple classification of psychical qualities as we have 
met with in the Vai^‘e§ika system, is lacking in the Samkhya; the 
different psychical states are without much discrimination distributed 
over the ditferent parts of the‘«7z/«Mrtmz«. The folloAving quota-, 
tions from G.viibe’s book {Die Sanikhya may prove this: 

„Das erste der iuneren Organe ist das der Unterscheidung, der 
Feststellung, des Urtheils und der Entscheidung {adkyavasayd)'\ 
(p. 307), „die [ist] der Sitz sammtlicher friiheren Eindritcke, 

die unserm Denken und Handeln die Richtung anweisen, und damit 
auch des Gedachtnisses” (p. 303). 
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„Der aJtamkam [istj das innere Thatorgan” (p. 313), „das Prinzip 
vernioge dessen vvir uiis fiir haudleud unci leidend &c. halten, 
walireiid wir selbst, d.h. imsere Seele, davon ewig frei bleiben” 
(p. 311). 

„Wenn die Samkhj^a-Lehrer dem Manas iiicht die Funktionen 
des Wiinscliens und des zweifelnden Ueberlegens {samhaliM-mkalpan) 
ziischrieben , so wilrde es lediglicli ein an sicb indifferentes Zentral- 
organ sein, das seinen jeweiligen Gliarakter den Funktionen der 
ausseren Sinne verdaiikt, denen es sich in dem Augenbliok augleicht, 
wenn diese in Thatigkeit treten” (p, 314). 

„Wiewohl huddld, akamkara und manas siab in der geschilderten 
Weise specifisch von eiiiander nnterscheiden . . . finden wir sie in 
unseren Qiiellen doch uberaus liaufiig als ein einbeitliches inneres 
{fltitalj.karmd) zasamraengefasst” (p, 315). „Dem Gesamrat- 
Innerorgan gehoren nacli der Samkhya-Lelire 

diejenigen Qualitaten an, welcdie in der Vaice?ika- und Nyaya- 
Philosophie der Seele zugeschrieben werden: Freude, Schmerz, Be- 
gierde, Abneigung u.s.w,” (p. 316). 

§ 2. The Vedanta-psychoTogy. 

A description of Vedanta psycbology can be found in Deussest’s 
System des Vedanta ^. 305 — 382. The main dogma of the Vedanta •— 
at least in the form in which Qamkara Acarya teaches it — • is 
the oneness of soul in the whole universe and the complete illusio- 
nism.,On the whole, this system has bestowed very little attention 
on the empirical data of psychical life. 

The following passage, taken from Deussen (p. 357) is of some 
interest for the theory of : fur [^amkara Acarya] giebt es 

nur ein Innenorgan, das manas-, und auch huddhi ist ihm nicht 
ein besonderes Vermogen , sondern bald die Thatigkeit des Erken- 
neus, bald das Brkenntnisvermogen, der Intellekt ira allgemeinen ... 
Ebenso mi akamkara in unserem Systeme keiii besonderes Organ, 
sondern bedeutet zunachst „ das Wort Ich”, &c. 

A clear classification of the psychical qualities is lacking in the 
Vedanta. The theory of the four main states of soul; the being 
awake, dream, sound sleep and imconseionsiiess is of importance, 
although the mystical interpretation outweighs here again empirical 
observation. 
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.Section 6 . ' 

THR PSYCIiOLOGY OP THE VAigBglKA SYSTEM, 
AFPRECIAI'ED PROM EUROPEAN STANDPOINT. 


. § 1. Jniroduciion. 

Whilst a fair and objective appreciation of Indian physics can 
be obtained by comparing it with the historical development of that 
science in -Europe, the ease is different when psychology is con- 
ceriiecl. Even in Europe a cominnnis opinio exists with reference to 
a vei 7 few subjects, as for instance the physiological-psychical research 
of the sense-organs, or the ingenous investigation of inempry initiated 
by Ebbinghaus; more general questions, such as the definition of 
soul, the classification of the psychical phenomena, are still topics 
of dissension. 

In the following appreciation (which for these reasons necessarily 
has a subjective and personal tone) I intend to discuss the two 
following points: 1) Brahinauio psychology which believes in the 
existence of the soul, stands on a higher standpoint than Buddhistic 
psychology, which does not recognise this basis of all psychical 
phenomena; 2) the classification of psychical phenomena, given by 
the Vai?esika system , possesses a fundamental value. 

% General app'eciation of Brahmanic psychology. 

In order to defend my first thesis I should like to refer to the 
book of Suzuki, Avritten in defence of Buddhism," In this writing 
the author considers the denial of soul as a substance, to be the 
outcome of j)sychoh>gical research in Europe, a result which was 
anticipated centuries ago by Buddhism. He further believes that 
only this deiiinl of the Ego as a permanent entity, allows an eradi- 
cation of Egoism. As long as man believes in the Ego, his feelings 
will remain concentrated upon this Ego. 

Now it is true that the majority of modern European psycholo- 
gists either deny in principle the existence of the Ego as a substance 
or believe at least that the development of empirical psychology 
demands our keeping aloof from such a metaphysical principle. How- 
ever, the names of H. Eotze and F. Bbentano, quite outweigh 
in my opinion the host of psychologists who have upheld the 
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baselessness and transiency of psychical phenomena. The denial of 
the soul as a sub.stance, in other words: the disbelief in the verdict 
of our self-concionsness — by which self-consciousness I feel assured 
that I am the same being to-day as T was yesterday or years ago*, 
by Which I feel, when occupied with scientific argumentation, that 
I who now assert certain propositions, am the same I w'ho asserted 
other propositions which are the premises for the assertions; arrived 
at now; by which I feel responsible for acts, done previously by 
me; by which I feel that promises, given now by me, will have 
an obligatory force for me in future — the disbelief in this our 
self-consciousness has really not been an outcome of psychological 
research, but a necessary stage in the development of philosophical 
thought. The denial of the substantial nature of soul was preceded 
by the denial of the „thing”. What is the thing apart from its 
qualities, apart from its form and volume, from its duration, from 
its hardness and weight &c.? Or if most of these qualities change, 
can we still talk of the same thing? If a piece of wax is melted 
above a fire, and volume, temperature, colour, hardness, form are 
changed, are then the hard piece of wax and the fluid which in 
time succeeds it, really identical? The question: is there a thing 
apart from its qualities, seems indissoluble; and the answer, given 
by the Buddhists and European scepticists, seems quite natural: 
there is no thing; only the qualities, in their conglomeration, or 
even more accurately the mental states of which these qualities are 
the object, is all that exists. However, coimnou sense rebels against 
this view, and conimon sense is right here — to a certain extent. 
And it is one of the main teachings of Kantian philosophy, that 
if we analyse the most common daily experience, the most simple 
knowledge on which our daily doings are based, wm* shall find that 
this experience presupposes a belief in certain general principles — 
principles wliicli, moreover, we have to accept as a basis for all 
methodical research, as the a-priori basis of science. One of these 
principles is the belief in the thing; the distinction of the remain- 
ing substance from its changing states — the notion of matter in 
physics e. g. in such an a-priori basis therefore, and not a result 
of physical research. Hegelian philosophy has arrived at another 
seemingly different, but really very cognate view. All dialectical 
examination of notions ends to show us the insufficiency of these 
notions, -and obliges us to take refuge in others. But yet by this 
process the first notions are not put aside, they keep their impor- 
tance in the equipment of the human mind; just as well as the 
notions, to which they gave rise, in their turn appear to be only 
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relatively valuable. We cannot give up the notion of the thing, even 
though it contains insoluble difficulties.. 

And what is true for the thing, is true for the soul. Consistence 
ill debate, reliance on our memory, moral conduct, they would all 
become impossible, if we were to deny seriously the existence of 
soul as a remaining entity, as an acting factor. 

Many scientists and philosqphers in Europe have believed that 
the notion of causality could be formed independently of the notion 
of the thing, at' least to a great extent. When -we keep a stone 
in our hand and then open our fingers, the stone will fall. The 
movement of the fingers is the cause of the movement — one move- 
ment is the cause of another movement. Che. Sigwaet has opposed 
this view and . upheld the one which he called the substantial theory 
of causation. Not the movement of the fingers is cause of the 
movement of the stone, but gravity, i. e. the influence which the 
„thing”, in this case the earth, exercises upon another „thing”: the 
stone; an influence which becomes apparent under certain conditions. 
This is what physics really teaches, and what philosophy has still 
to understand about causality. We cannot believe in causality,’ unless 
we believe in the thing. 

If we accept here the dualistic conception of the relation between 
soul and body, then the, consequence of the substantial theory of 
causality will be that soul is to be considered as a substance which 
exercises and undergoes influences from the body ns an organised 
thing. Besides this transient causality between soul and body, and 
indirectly between soul and the surrounding world, we are obliged 
to accept a second form of causality, the regularity, namely, by 
which , certain psychical facts are followed by others; for it is a 
constantly returning experience that percepts give rise to feelings 
&G. Here we do not see the influence of one thing by its move- 
ments or qualitative changes on the condition of another thing, but 
we see a series of states in the same substance: the soul. Thus 
we have to distinguish between a transient and immanent form of 
causality. 

Let us now turn to another point, mentioned by Suzuki-, the 
thesis that the substantial conception of soul necessarily leads to 
Egoism. As long as, according to this author, man believes in the 
Ego, as a permanent entity, and has not yet risen to the insight 
into the transient nature of soul ns a mere fluxus of • psychical 
states, so long will the feelings of man remain concentrated upon 
this Ego. — If it were, indeed,' true that Egoism depended on 
such theoretical conceptions as the permanent or fluctionol nature 
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of soul, the consequence would be that, as soon as man had. reached 
the true insight into the nature of soul and fully realised that it 
is a mere conglomeratien of phenomena , he would not only leave 
olf attaching his sentiments and wishes to his own Ego, but he 
would at the same time become indifferent about- his fellow-men 
whose soul-life too would be nothing else than deceptive phantasms. 
Morality, however, is really not so much a question of scientifie 
insight, as of education and self-education. Tlve basis of all morality 
is the moral Judgment and the habit of putting our wishes and 
resolutions under the moral judgment. And in the same way as the 
compliance of one’s wishes and actions with the moral judgment 
can only be got or at least aimed at, in a continued self-education, 
so does the moral judgment, though it really contains a canon in 
itself, not answer to all moral difBculties in an immediate and 
automatic wmy; it is «nly by experience of life that man, that 
mankind, become clearly aware of their duties. Although the „ con- 
science-theory” therefore is really to be considered as the standpoint 
of ethics, yet at the same time the theory of the Surnrdum Bonuni 
should not be completely set aside. For even supposing the verdict 
of moral conscience to be always clear in every particular case of 
private life, it would not be a sufficient help for man as a member 
of state and as such responsible for his political ideals. For this 
purport he must be able to lay before him, lines of moral cou- 
dnet; moral maxims and aims, wJiich, approved by his nioral feeling, 
are built up and united into one Highest Aim by his imagination 
and intellect. 

To summarise my opinion: scientific discussion and rese9.rch pre- 
sup})oses the trustworthiness of our self-consciousness. The notion 
of soul as permaueut during life cannot be given up. Egoism, 
and moral coiuluct in general, are not based on scientific insight, 
but on education and self-ednc-ation. And certainly the eradication 
of egoism, as Suzuki pretends, does not depend on our belief in 
the absolute transiency of psychical life. 

§ 3. Appreciation of the ckmlfieaiion of peijchiml phenomena 
hif the Va{(;.eHiha Hydem. 

It is striking how closely the Vai^epka classification of ])sychical 
phenomena resembles the most gencM'ally given division ia Fiiropean 

In the Buddhist A^lumliasnihii Vriijiiiipiti'niiulft dliics liuhniinifes in the ^mradox; 
the Saviour does not exist and tlic creatures >d(i not exist; still it is the dvity of ti\e 
Saviour to save the creatures. 
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literature. When we leave imde d/iarma aud ad Aama, not mentioned 
in tic udde^;a (V.S. J, 1, 4) we may devkle tlie six roraaining 
typical qualities {vige,^q,~(/ui)as) of the soul; pinna, sukha, duMcha, 
icc/ici, doe^a, prayatna into three groups: intellectuel , sentimental 
and volitional states. Wc may further conclude from the composition 
of the Vai^e^ika sutras that this threefold division was also known 
to the Indian psychologists themselves. Undoubtedly this tripartite 
division has a fundamental value, although it has not been clearly 
pronounced before Kakt whose three principal works are based on 
it (Kritik der reineii Vernunft; i. e. examination of the a-priori 
elements in human intellect; Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, i. e. 
exarnination of the a-priori elements w'hich govern moral conduct, 
in other words of conscience as the tribunal before which our 
states are judged ; Kritik der Urtheilskraft, which has to 
do with e\n aentmental and emotional stales). But really we can 
trace this division even in Greek philosophy, and throughout the 
centuries we may easily refer the different classifications to this 
fundamental one. h. division of the psychical states into active and 
passive and iis found in Desoautes, makes an 

exception, , 

Before examining the j>syoIucal foundation of this classification, 
we may notice that already some grammatical facts suggest to us 
the distinction of these three groups. So we see f. i. in Latin that 
many verba sentiendi & declarandi (verbs which express intellectual 
states and their uttemuce) govern the accusative with infinitive; 
that a great many of the verba affectuum allow a construction with 
g'Kod'; that several verba volitiva require Mif finale. 

When we now consider the topic psychologically, we must in 
the first place ■ distinguish between soul as a substance, and the 
series of experiences states of consciousness — which it pos- 
sesses and undergoes. Then we may notice that on the one hand 
sentiments and volitions bear in first instance ou soul as the sub- 
stance in which they inhere and that on the other, inteUeotual 
states (representations) bear in first instance on objects. 

Both groups are connected with secondary states of consciousness 
or reflections. By these we know ourselves to be willing, to feel, 
to uudei-staud &c. These reflections may be called introjective, in 
comparison with the immediate, representations which are projective. 
When we experience for instance sugai- to be sweet, we do not 
attribute the sweetness to our representation of sugar, but to the 
sugar itself, i. e. to the object of the representation. 

' We are conscious of our feelings and desires by the reflections 
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which accompany them and in the same way as our reprefsentations 
of exterior objects may appear, in course of time, to need correc- 
tion, so also the reflection about our feelings and wishes may after- 
wards prove not to have been correct. So we may be surprised l)y 
an action or utterance of ours, which shows the ' modality of our 
inmost self in a new light. . 

Thus reflections too are representations, and we may classify the 
psychical facts, found up to now, as follows: 

I. representatioob; A. representations of exterior objects or projec- 
tive representations, and B. reflections or representations of interior 
states; 

II. feelings and desires (emotional and volitional states). 

Besides these two main classes we may distinguish: 

III. judgments, mental states in which the soul accepts or rejects 
representations according to their value, by which we pronounce 
scientific, aesthetic or ethical appreciations. 

The acts of judgments and the volitional states resemble each 
other, in as far as in both cases the soul affirms or rejects, thus 
chooses; but on the other hand the obligatory character, typical 
for the judgment of our reason, forms a sharp difference. This 
obligatory character has been considered by Kantian ])hilosophy as 
the link between man and God; that which man feels to be true, 
beautiful and right, might be mistaken and so have to be changed 
for other insights; but at all events his intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral judgments remain unshaken by his ca])rice; and he still keeps 
the conviction that by repeated sclf-criticism and by full experience 
mankind will get more clearly conscious of the right — and there- 
fore one — canon of truth and morality. 

Finally siimmarisiiig my appreciation of the Vaipesika psychology , 
we may accredit to this school; 1) the merit of a tripavtition of 
of the psychical phenomena (into intellectual , sentimental and voli- 
tional) which is still the most usual in Europe and which, very 
nearly approaches the right division which was given by E. Beentano 
into representative, affectional and judiciary states; 2) the merit 
of discriminating in the right way between cognitions on the one, 
and sentiments «.Vc. on the other side; 3) the merit, in this case, 
common to all Brahmanio psychology, of keeping up the belief in 
soul as a substance notwithstanding the attacks, delivered at it 
from Buddliistic side. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TRUS [’WORTHY SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Section 1. 

T’HEO RY O F PERC EPriON. 


1. Sutras hearing on FratgaMa (transL Nanda Lai SinhaJ. 

A. IV, 1, 6 External perception [takes place] in respect of an object 
possessing magnitude, by means of its possession of 
that which is composed of more substances than one 
and by means of its colour. • 

7 The non-perception of air, in spite of there being 
substance-ness and magnitude, is due to the non-ex is- 

' tence of the evolution of colour. 

8 Perception of colour [arises] from its combination with 
a compound of substances more than two, and from 
[its possession of] some special characteristic of colour. 

9 Hereby is explained [perceptual] knowledge in the case 

of taste, smell and touch. 

10 Because of the non-existence, of this, there is no viola- 
tion [of the above law of jierceptibility in the case of 
gravity], 

11 Numbers, magnitudes, separateness, conjunction and 
disjunction, priority and posteriority, and action become 
objects of visual perception, through their combination 
with substances possessing colour. 

12 In substances not possessing colour they are not objects 
of visual perception. 

13 By this it is explained that knowledge in regard to 
attribute-ness and existence, is omnisensuous (or of all 
the senses). 
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B. VlIT, 1, 1 Cognition [has been] explained among substances. 

2 Among substances the soul, the mind and [others] 
are not objects of perception, 

3 The mode of the production of "cognition is beijig 
described, in connection with the differentiation of a 
particular cognition. 

4 Substance is the cause of the production of cognition, 
where attributes and actions are in contact [with the 
senses], 

5 In ccinsequence of the non-existence of genus and 
species, cognition [of them] is due to that alone, 

() [Cognition which is produced] in respect of substance , 
attribute and action, [is] dependent on genus and 
species. 

7 [Cognition] in the case of substance [is] dependent 
upon substance, attribute and action. 

S [Cognition] dependent upon attribute and action , does 
not exist in the case of attributes and actions, inas- 
much as attribute and action do not exist in attribute 
and action. 

9 The cognition [‘it is white’] in respect of a white 
object [results] from whiteness of [the substance] in 
which combination [of whiteness] exists and from the 
cognition of whiteness. These two, [cognition of white 
object and cognition of whiteness] are related as effect 
ajid cause. 

fj. Vin, 1,10 In the case of substances [cognitions are] not causes 
of one another. 

11 The sequence of the cognitions of the watei’pot, the 
cloth &c, [results] from the sequence of their causes, 
due to the non-simultaneity of the causes and not in 
consequence of the relation of cause and effect [amongst 
the cognitions]. 

B. VITI, 2, V ‘This’, ‘that’, ‘done by you’, ‘feed him’ — such [cog- 
nitions] are dependent upon understanding. 

2 [Such cognitions depend upon previous other cogni- 
tions] inasmuch as they appear in respect of objects 
seen, and do not appear in respect of objects unseen. 

3 ['Phe Vai 9 e§ika 8 apply] the term ‘object’ to substance, 
attribute and action. 
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'E. VIII, 2, 4 In [the topic dealing with the ascertainment of] sub- 
stances, [the theory] that bodies &c. are a compound 
of five elements, has been refuted. 

5 By reason of its predominance and of possession of 
smell earth is the material cause of the olfactory sense. 

6 In like manner water, fire and air [are the material 
causes of the sense-organs of taste, colour and touch], 
inasmuch as there is no difierence in the taste, colour 
and touch [which they respectively possess from what 
they respectively apprehend]. 

F. IX, 1, 1 In consequence of the non-application of action and 
attribute [to it], [an effect is] non-existent prior [to 
its production]. 

2 The existent [becomes] non-existent. 

3 [The existent is] a different object [from the non- 
existent] inasmuch as action and attribute cannot be 
predicated of the non-existent. / 

4 The existent also is non-existent. 

5 And that which is a different non-existent from these, 
is [absolutely] non-existent. 

6 [Tt is] non-existent’ — such [perceptual cognition] 
is similar to the perception of the counter-opposite [of 
non-existence], because [in both cases] there is non- 
existence of the perception of that which is past and 

. gone, and there is recollection of the past. 

7 Similarly [there is perceptual cognition] of [antecedent] 
nomexistence in consequence also of the perceptibility 
of the existent. 

■ 8 Hereby also are explained ‘not-waterpot’, biot-cow’, 

^\\QX~dlMrma . 

, 9 That which has not been produced, does not exist; — 
this is an identical proposition. 

10 The waterpot does not exist in the room — such 
is [the form of] the negation of association of the 
existent waterpot with the room. 

G. IX, 1, 11 Perceptual cognition of the soul [results] from a 
particular conjunction of the soul and the mind in 
the soul. 

12 Perceptual [cognition is] similarly [produced] in the 
case of the other substances. 
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(r. IX, 1, 13 They whose ijiteriial sense-organs are not attached to 
meditation , are those by whom meditation has been 
given lip. They too [have perception of hidden and 
distant objects]. 

14 [Perception] of actions and attributes [arises] from 
[their] combination with substance, 

15 [Perceptual cognition] of the attributes of the soul 
[results] from [their] combination in the soul. 

§ 2. Quotations from Nanda Lai Sinlia's Appendix B. 

B. Notes to passage VIII, 1, 1 — 9; 

„Catsdeakanta Tarkalamkara observes under VIII, 1, 2 that 
among substances, self, mind and ether are not objects of perception. 

„He reads VIII, 1, 9 as two aphorisms, viz. sqmavayinah (^vai- 
tyac chvaityabuddhegca cvete buddhik te ete TcaryaharanahlmteB 

F. „PIe introduces the topic of non-existence with the observation 
that non-existence is not the seventh predicable, inasmuch as abso- 
lute non-existence, e. g. a castle in the air, is not a predicable at 
all, while non-e.xistence of the existent, in the form of non-produc- 
tion, destruction and absence of identity cannot exceed the number 
of the six predicables. 

„He interprets IXT, 1, 2 and 3 to mean that whatever is non- 
existent prior to its appearance as an effect, is non-existent only 
by the nature of an effect, but is really existent at the time by 
the nature of a cause, and that therefore it is essentially different 
from absolute non-existence.” 

^ Z. Botes o-n i/me sfdras. 

Af. Notes to the passage IV, T, 6 &c. 

In sutra lY , I, 0 ane/cadravyamttvad is tvsinsiKted by Nanda 
Lal SiNHA as: „by means of its possession of that which is com- 
posed l)y more substances than one”; this rendering is based on 
the following gloss by (Iajikara M19EA: „anekam dravyam cigrayo 
ynsya, fad anelcadravyani; tad yasyasti, tad anehadravyavat; tad- 
bliavas [— - a}ie k a d)rwy avattvmnff Ixx ihi'A explanation ane/cadravya 
is first accepted as a hahuvnhi and then as a new 

derivative; we may hovveyer explain as a derivative 

with superfluous possessive suffix (cf. Wackernagel, Graiu- 

mati/c II, 1, ^ 53^) and so we arrive at the translation, formerly 
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given by Gofgh: „in consequence of its containing substances more 
than one.” The interpretation by Qamkara Mi 9 ra presupposes the 
molecular theory that every solid • body consists of molecules, each 
of which containing at least three atoms. In QrIdhara's Nyaya- 
kandali (p. 188 1. 24) aneJcadravyavattvam is explained as hkuyo- 
‘vayavagritatmm ‘the inhering in many parts’, which is in accor- 
dance with Gough’s translation (cf. moreover V.S. IV, 1, 8). , 

In sutra 7 tactile perception is excluded from the general notion 
of perception; therefore the existence of wind is considered to be 
known by inference (cf. V.S. 11, 1, 9). For the interpretation of 
the term samsMra see the Upaskara. 

Whereas Nanda Lai Sinha translates UMeJta m sutra 6 by ‘more 
than one’, he uses in' sutra 8 the expression ‘moi'e than two’, 
although there is no reason for this variation. 

In his gloss on sutra 9 ^la^kara Mipra teaches that coexistence 
with colour is necessary for the perception of any quality, with 
the exception of touch [with reference to mnd]. „8pargatmMandm 
rUpasamanadjLikaranyan eva bnhinndriyagrahyatvaprayojakaw'\ Thqs 
the perception of smell for instance would depend- on 1) inherence 
in an aggregate; 2) coexistence with colour; 8) a particular form 
in which the smell reveals itself. 

Sutra 10 is explained by Qamkara Migra as two sentences: 
TmyUhh(lvad\ AoyabUcTifali.', and these are completed as follows: 
tasya rupatmdeh samanyasy dhhavasya ca gur aim [bImMn nay urutmm 
pratyakmni; ekaikendnyaymhyatoam prati rwpaUadlnam pancanUm 
jatlnMm avyabhimrah. 

I, e. according to Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation : 

„Gravity is not perceptible, because of the non-existence in gra- 
vity of this, viz. the genus of colourness, &c. and development or 
appreciability , . . There . is ‘non-deviation’ i. e. unbroken imiformity 
of the five classes or universals, e. g. eolouvness &c. towards appre- 
hensibility by each individual sense.” 

This interpretation by Carnkara Migi’a is very improbable. His 
argumentation is far from clear; it seems to be based on the follo- 
wing idea: each of the five (jualities: riipa, rasa, yarulha, spaiya 
and cahda, has its specific sense-organ. But gravity is something else 
than these five qualities, thus imperceptible. But what does Qamkara 
Mfora mean by saying that there is no udbhava in gravity? His 
interpretation tries to ascribe to the Sutrakara an idea, pronounced 
by the more recent Vafoesika system , for instance by Piia9astapada, 
viz. that gravity- surpasses the reach of the senses; in the same way 
as wind was considered to be imperceptible, because it is a mere 
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object of tactile impression and de])aiTed from ocular perception, 
so the {piality ‘gravity’ was also put down as atlndriya. We have, 
however, to take refuge in too forced interpretations, for explaining 
sutra 10 as referring to gravity. Perhaps we may hnd its correct 
explanation by comparing in with Nyaya-kaiidall p. 188 L 24: 
„BUpasyn prahUi^a udhlitiva-mmfikijfafo rUpa&ya tlhamah; yadahhTimd 
vdristlie tejasi prafynhablidva/” . If we accejrt the parallelism between 
this passage and sutra IV, 1, 10, the translation of the latter 
might run : 

„Because of the non-existence of this \wlhhara, or udbhMtatva, 
implied in the term vigem oi sfitra S] there is no violation [of the 
above law of perceptibility in the case of light hidden in water, 
i. e. of lightning still abiding in the cloud].” 

But even Avith this interpretation it seems doubtful, whether 
this sutra has formed part of the oldest redaction of the DarQana. 

With reference to siltra 11 we may notice that only the quali- 
ties mentioned in the uddega (1,1, 6) are enuiiierated, so that 
e. g. dravatva snelia nxe left out. 

B. Notes to the passage VIll, 1, 1 — 9. 

Sutra VIII, 1, 1 & 2 is a reference to IV, 1, 0—13. Thus adhyaya 
IV is hero explained by the author of this sutra as bearing upon 
dravyas and not yet on y was. For him, it seems, the discussion 
of the qualities did not begin before VII, 1. 

For sutra 2 see here p, 206. 

Sutra 3 could be a reference to III, 1, 18 and III, 2, 1 & 3, 
where intellection is mentioned {;nirdigyate) a proof for the exis- 
tence of soul and internal organ, and at the same time is shown 
to be dependent in its origin {nipatti) on conjunctions, resident 
in soul and mind. The Upaskara, however, explains iiMah as ncyate, 
i. e. as denotating an incipient action, with the help of Panini 
III, 4, 71; and considers the kdiaracterisation of 

intellection’, to be the passage which now begins. 

Since substance, quality and movement are considered to be 
objectively real, but generality and peculiarity to possess a more 
subjective nature according to I, 1, 8 and I, 2, 3, 

it is said in VII, 1, 4 & 5 that substance is „a” cause of the 
arising of the intellections about its qualities and movements, but 
„the” cause of the arising of intellections about generality and 
peculiarity. 

For sutra 6 — 8 see the Upaskara. 

Sutra 9 is a comments on the three precedent sutras. In this 
sutra the importance of the objective qutdity and of our possession 

Vei band. Kon. Akad. Y; Wetensefa. N, Keeka. DI. XVllI N". 2. lU 
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of the notion (generality) of the- quality is stated with reference 
to our perception of an object as characterised by this quality. 
This theory reminds us of the f^wVm-speculation of the Bhagya. 
The sutra is referred to by Praqastapada in his paragraph on number 

(p. 112 1. 21). 

0. Notes to the passage VIII, 1, 10 — 11. 

The sutras 10 & 11 are not referred to by the Pragastapada- . 
bha$ya. They polemise against the Vijnaiiavada. In the beginning 
of . sutra 1 1 haranayaugapadytd karanahramacca two synonymous 
readings have been combined. The Upaskara compares this sutra 
with V.S. Ill, 2, 3 where the non-simultaneity of cognitions is 
attributed to the influence of the internal organ. By the action of 
this organ the surrounding objects are only allowed -to exercise an 
influence on our soul successively. 

D. Notes to the passage VJII, 2, 1 — 3. 

The sutras VIII, 2, 1 & 2 bear on the force of pronouns (this, 
that, you, him); it is not necessary to ascribe, as Qamkara Mi^ra 
does, the notion of vi^^tavaiQi^tyajMna to the Sutrakara. ^) 

In sutra 3 substance, quality and action are called objects; impli- 
citly they are placed by this term opposite to generality and pecu- 
liarity, which are dependent on intellect {buddhy-apek^a) according 
to V.S. I, 2, 3,^) These three sutras may be looked upon as an 
appendix to ahnika 1 of adhyaya VIII. 

E, Notes to the passage VIII,. 2, 4—6. 

In IV, 2, 2 — ^3 an argumentation was given in defence of the 
thesis that the body can only consist of one element; here in VIII, 
2, 4 this argumentation is again mentioned and now applied to 
the sense-organs. 

For sutra 5 & 6 see the Upaskara; with bhuyasiva we may 
compare e. g. Prapastapadabhasya p. 28 1. 6 jalady-anabhibhutaih 
parthivavayavair. In each sense-organ thus the correspondent element 
must have the prodominance. 

jF. Notes to the passage IX, 1, I — 10, 

The sutras 1 — 5 have been discussed here p. 119 &e. We have 
seen there, that according to the Upaskara ^ ^ ^ 

sutra 1 refers to jorayaso/ (anterior non-existence) 

2^ — 3 dhvamsa (posterior non-existence) 

4 (reciprocah non-existence) 

5 atyaniabhava (absolute non-existence). 


1) Cf. here p. 147 § 2. 
‘q Cf. here p. 146 § 2. 
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If we follow the same commentator for the next sutras, then 

sutra 6 refers to the perception di dhmmm 

7 „ pragabhava 

8 ■ » anyo" nyahlima 

9 „ atyantahhUfoa 

10 forms an egression. 

On the whole the meaning of these sutras is uncertain, especially 
the interpretation of sutra 9 as referring to absolute non-exis- 
tence seems very forced. But let us first consider Qamkara Mi 5 l’a’s 
glosses in detail. According to him the statement of non-existence 
is a result of perception and inference. Thus we meet already in 
the comments on sutra 2 with the expression : „yatha karanavyaparat 
puTvam pratyak^anumanahhyam karyasyamttvam prmmyate’, i. e. As 
the non-existence of the effect, prior to the operation of the cause, 
is proved by perception and inference, &:c. 

Thus at the end of his commentary on sutra 6 Qamkara Mifra 
mentions &. tarka (reductio ad absurdum) as an auxiliary to per- 
ception, Further we may notice in this comments that virodJdn is 
explained in the sense of (counter-opposite) of the later 

Vaieesika and Nyaya. The expression in the sutra: „amd iti. , d 
virodfiiprafyak^avaf , therefore means: [the perception of] a ‘non-exis- 
tence’ [e. g. a non-existent pot] is of the same kind as the percep- 
tion of the counter-opposite [in the quoted example: of the j)ot]. 

In sutra 7 abJuwa is explained as pragabhava. explana- 
tions which presuppose that the most important word is left out 

by the Sutrakara, have already been met with before (cf. V.S, IX, I, 5 
with Upaskara). The ca at the end of the sutra is explained as 
bearing upon pratiyogi-smarana wwA the formulated at the 

end of the commentary on sutra 0. Now this is quite an 

invention of the commentator’s, for there is not the slightest allu- 
sion to it in siitra C) itself. As for praUyogdsmarana wq vm\ 

really with some effort distil it from the precedent sutra, where 

we meet with the two expressiousy;//77fe-swf A and virodhi-pratyaMa, 
and where according to the commentator pratiyogin. 

In siltra 8 according to the commentator the perceptibility of 
reciprocal non-existende is taught. Now a' A and r^awA are terms, 
made by logicians, to indicate all objects with the exclusion, res})ec- 
tively, of pots and cows; let us admit that all these objects are 
perceptible, 'fbe case is more difficult with adharma-, according to 
the ordinary use of the term adharmo means demerit, i. e, one of 
the two forms of the unseen quality of S()nl. In order to give the 
wished for meaning to the sutra Camkara. Mieva explains adharma 
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as non-merit, and paraphrases it by „knowledge, pleasure &c.”, which 
are the perceptible (pialities of the soul. 

The interpretation of sutra 9 as bearing upon absolute non- 
existence demands still more scholastic skilL Our interpreter spins 
out the words abimtam nasfi ixivS. miarthantaram of the siitra into 
five, other formulae: 

1) hhutam idanlm oiTmti i, e. a formulation of posterior non-existence. 

2) iikm nasti, i. e. a formulation of absolute non-existence. 
ahhiUam, the not being based on origination and annihilation (?) 

4) annrtMntaram — iadabliijmiyaJcani , i. e. „ineaning the same”, 
e. g. ‘water is not earth’ and ‘earth is not water’ mean the same thing. 

5) nasti. 

The last formula is introduced in the following passage (Upaskara 
p. 38d 1. 3) Yad vastu j/atra na Icadapi hham^yali, na ca hada 
cid bJmtam, tasya vastunas tatratyantabhavo mantavyah; 

bhutabhavi^yatog ca tatra pradlivanisa-prayabhavalambana eva, iatra^ 
dhikarane ‘nasiY 'ti praty ay ah; 

ata evTiyam Tdyantikas traikalika Uy abhidhly ate. 

Of these three paragraphs the firat and last refer to absolute 
non-existence, the second to temporal non-existence. The second 
paragraph, which with its repeated 2 faifr« is rather difficult, may be 
translated as follows: ; ^ ^ 

„The cognition in the form that ‘it does not exist’ in a certain 
abode, is based on the posterior or anterior non-existence of that 
which has been or [respectively] will be in that abode.” 

How all these deviations may be called an explanation of sutra 
9, will of course never be clear to a European reader. 

Sutra 10 is rather remarkable, because it shows more understanding 
about negation than the traditional Vaiyesika teaching of the four 
kinds of non-existence. Non-existence is a relational notion which can 
be applied to any relatioii. Thus we can also deny a spacial relation 
between two objects. In the Upaskara two attempts are made to recon- 
cile the case of siitra 10 with the traditional tburfold classification. 

When we now look back at the four sutras 6 — 0 , it seems 
doubtful whether the four kinds of non-existence were originally taught 
here. Sutra 9 is only a paraphrase of the term abhuta- the men- 
tioning of this word is due to the words agauh, ayhatah in the 
precedent sutra. It seems probable to me, that the Sutrakara only 
taught in this ])assage the asatJcai'yavada , so that e. g. sutra 4 is 
only a subtle variation of sutra 2 and sutra 5 a later addition, 
whilst the sutras 8 and 9 have nothing to do- with anyo'nyabhaca 
and aiyantlkam asai. 
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6^. Notes to the passage IX, 1, II— 15. 

This passage is interpreted by the Upaskara as refening to the 
perception of yogins; this is in accordance with the paragraph of 
the Pra^astapadabhagya on perception. In the sutras themselves it 
is not clearly said, for the sutra 13 is rather strangely inserted and 
is enigmatic. We shall follow again first the interpretation by Oamkara 
Mipra. He begins in his comments on sutra 11 by dividing the 
yogins into two classes: 1) the yogins who are called and 
whose internal organ is still fixed {mmaMta)i %) the yogins who 
have risen higher, who are called and whose internal organ 

need no longer remain fixed. The sutras 11 & 12 bear on the 
^uMd yoginah. In. these yogins there arises a special conjunction 
between mind and soul, a conjunction which owes its origin to 
merit, consequence of yoga. By this dimammasoh samyogak they 
obtain a perception of the soul, that is to say according to C'Umkara 
Mi^ra: „of their own soul as well as of the soul of others.” 

In sutra 12 the dravym^m-dm: „tlie otliev substances” are explained 
by Qainkara Mi^ra as: the atoms, the mind, wind, [mathematical] 
space, time and [physical] space. The commentator thinks that more- 
over different invisible qualities &c. are included in this word. 
„ Dravyqpadena tadgatagunakannaBmimiyunum. . . mmgfahahy 
Sutra 13 is explained as bearing on the yogins in the second 
stage. They have obtained several magical powers {^anrasiddU and 
indriyasiddhi), by which they feel that simple fixation of mind is 
insufficient; and thus with the aid of their superhuman powers 
„they make the whole universe of things, hidden and distant 
{pyavaJiitam .viprakr^tam ca) objects of their perception, (On this last 
gloss Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation of teBfim ca is based), 

■Although sutra 1 4 is clear in itself, the Indian commentator succeeds 
in combining it with some far off mythological conceptions. The yogins 
see (he says) the qualities and movements of the invisible substances 
(atoms, souls, minds Ssc.), because they inhere in their abodes; but 
this perception take? place in two ways: sometimes the yogin’s own 
internal organ is conjoined with these objects, sometimes his soul uses 
„sterile minds” {pqyclamandmsi)^i. Q. mmih which do not belong any 
more to souls, and these minds are conjoined with tlie objects. 
For sCitra 15 see the UpaskSra itself. 

The strange way in which sutra 13 is inserted in this passage 
(for tat m tatsamavayrd of stitra 1 4 refers to of siitra 

1 2) seems to indicate that the tradition of this ])assfigc is not quite 
authentic. If we leave out sutra 13, we may explain the remaining 
sutras as follows: 
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Originally there were in the Yai^egika school two branches; one 
of which taught the iinperceptibility of soul (V.S. VIII, 1, 2), the 
other the perceptibility (IX, 1, 11 &c.) In these last-mentioned 
sutras the reflection or internal perception l)y which we known our 
internal states and the snbstratuin of these internal states was 
considered to be coorilinate with exteiaud j)erception, and the manner 
in which psychical (pudities are perceived (i. e. reflected upon) was 
compared with the process by which we j)erceive the (jualities and 
movements of external things. But the first of the two branches 
got the upperhand; and the aphorisms, current in the second branch 
were accepted, but, changed in their meaning. So it was taught that 
the existence of soul can only be inferred, or perceived with the 
aid of magical perception. This choice was natural enough. For also 
tactile perception in the case of wind was not considered to rank 
equally with visual perception; no wonder that reflection was 
underrated. 

§ 4. The paragraph on Tratyalmi hi the Traeadapuda-BhaHya 
(book 111 chapter 2 § 21). 

Introduction. 

p. 186 1. 12. Etymological deflnition ai pratyakna. 

1. 12 — 13. Fiuurneration of the six sense-organs (i. e. the five 
external senses and mind). 

Ordinary human perception. 

1. 15 — 16. SvarTpanalocanamatram of substances described [i. e. 

according to the Nyaya-kandall p. 189 1. 16 „mkal- 
pnrahitam pratyak-wincitrani]-, cf. V.S. IV, 1, 6. Con- 
ditions: {mahattaa), anekadravyavattoa, udbhEtarUpa- 
prajea^a. Process: a fourfold set of conjunctions [of. 
Nyaya-kandali p. 188 1. 26]. In this passage the 
meaning of dvividhe dravye \b \\oX cXt&r, it is 
not referred to in the Nyaya-kandall. 

1, . [savikalpakani] p^'atyak^am described, cf. V.S. VIII, 

I, . .‘:" 

1. 19— 21. the perception of colour, taste, smell and touch, 
cf. V.S. IV, 1, 8 & 9. 

1, 21 — p. 187 1. 1. the perception of sound, 
p. 1871. 1 — 3. the perception of number, extension, individuality, 
conjunction, disjunction, farness, nearness, adhesion, 
fluidity, speed and movement takes place by ocular 
and tactile perception (of. V.S. IV, 1,11). 
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p. 187 1. 3—4. The [internal] perception of cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion and exertion, due to the conjunc- 
tion of soul and mind. [Although these qualities 
are implicitly considered to be perceived in the 
passage on atmian V.S. HI, 2, 4, yet nowhere states 
the Sutra explicitly that ‘reflection’ is based on the 
conjunction of soul and mind]. 

1. 5 — 7. Generalities such as ‘oxistence, substance-ness’ are 
perceived by the same sense-organ wliich grasps their 
abodes (cf. V.S. IV, 1, 13 and VIIT, 1, 5). 

The perception of the yogins. 

1. 7 — 11. The perception oi yukta yogmali bears on their own 
souls, other souls, (physical) space, (raatheinatical) 
space, time, wind and internal organs; on the 
qualities and movements, generalities and distinctions 
which- are inherent in these substances; on inhe- 
rence in general. It is due to the internal organ 
when lielped by a dharma which originates from 
yoga. (Of. V.S. IX, 1, 13 and Upaskara). 

1.11—13. The perception oi viyukta yoginah bears on things which 
are too subtle, hidden or remote. It takes place by a 
fourfold set of conjunctions. 

[NOTE. For the difi'erence between ynktah and viyukta yoginah 
cf. Nyaya-kandali p. 198 1. 5]. 

Definitions ofy?'ramY7«« &c. 

I. 13 — 15. Y\\'d<:,^t*am^\Q\iQ>^pramaHa,praweya,pramMrhprmmti'. 

vague knowledge with regard to generali- 
ties and distinctions 
prameya = substances &:c. 
pramafr==BO\ii\. 

== the knowledge which has substances &c. 
for objects. 

1. 15— 17. Note to this first definition. 

1. 17— p. 180 1. 2. Second definition of these four notions: 

== the trustworthy knowledge which arises 
with reference to all categories (owing 
to a fourfold set of conjunctions) 

== the categories: substances &c. 
prmmdr = soul ; 

pramitl == the insight into the i)ad and in- 

different qualities of things. 
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Section 2. 

THEORY OF ANUMANA. 


§ 1. Sulnih' hearing ujjon the mark of infer enee. 

A. IX, 2,. 1 ‘It is the effect or cause of, conjunct with, contradic- 

tory to, or conibiiied in, this’ — such is [cognition] 
produced by the mark of inference. 

2 ‘It is its’ [ — this cognition is sufficient to cause an 
illation to he made] ; whereas [the introduction of] the 
relation of effect and cause arises from [a particular] ■ 
member [of the argument], 

4 Reason, description, mark, proof, insti-ument — these 
are not antonyms. 

B. Ill, i, 9 The conjunct, the . combined, the co-combined and the 

contradictory also [are marks of inference]. 

! 0 One effect [may be the mark of inference] of another 
effect. 

11 The opposite i. e. the non-existent [is a mark] of the 
existent. 

12 That which has taken place [is a mark] of that which 
has not taken place. 

13 That which has taken place, [is a mark] of that which 
has taken place. 

14 [TTese are valid marks], because the characteristic of 
an inferential mark is that it is preceded l)y [the 
recollection of the] universal rehition [of itself and of 
that of which it is the mark]. 

(7. II, 1, 8 That it has horns, a hump, a tail hairy at the extre- 
mity, and a dewlap — such is the admitted mark of 
■ being a cow. 

9 And touch [is a mark] of air. 

10 And it is not the touch of the visible [substances]; 
hence the mark [of the inference] of air is not the 
mark of the visible [substances], 

15 There being no perception of the association [i. e. 
universal relation] with air, there is no visible mark 
[of the existence of air]. 
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0. il, 1, 16 And by inference by analogy, air is not proved as a 
particular substance jh but as a substance only. 

17 Therefore the name, air, is proved by the Veda. 

i?. Ill, 2, 6 There is no visible mark [of the existence of the soul], 
because there being contact [of the senses with the 
body of Yajnadatta], perception does not arise that 
this soul is Yajiiadatta. 

7 And from a commonly observed inark [there is] no 
[inference of anything in] particular. 

8 'rherefore [the soul is] proved by revelation. 

§ 2, Introdiiclory remark. 

A full explanation of Indian logic can only be obtained by 
comparing it with the European treatment of this science. This 
comparison will be given in the fifth section of this chaptef. A few 
preliminary remarks, however, may be inserted here. 

The Indian syllogisin {ammUna) combines a deduction with a 
superficial induction, f'he form of the deduction resembles more our 
hypothetical than our categorical syllogism, although, as a rule, it 
is compared with the hitter. 

In the sfitra of Ka) 5 tSI)a’s the main notion of logic is the 
In the hypothetical syllogism: 

If something is A, their it is , 
this thing is A, 
therefore it is i?, 

the term A is called the Im^a, Thus for instance in the much 
quoted example (which is here given only in its deductive part): 
if something has smoke, then it has fire, 
this moiintam has smoke, 
therefore this raountain contains fire, 
the smoke is the probans for the fire. 

We niay distinguish in the relation between the probans (e. g. 
the smoke) and the probandum (ill the quoted example : the fire) 
as many kinds as there are species of relations in general. But 
also the source of evidence, possibility &:c. of this relation can be 
different. Either the relation can be of an axiomatical, or of an 
iiidiictional character (cf. the fifth section of tins cb-qitcr). We 
may call it a shortcoming in Indian philosopiiy that it has not 
made sufficient distinctions in the logical value of universa I pro- 
positions. 
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^ 8. Explanation of the sTitras quoted. 

j4. IX, 2, 1- — 3. Probantial cognition can bear 

according to this silt ra on four kinds of relation: inherence, con- 
junction, causality and contradiction {virodha). In the Upaskara 
the last-mentioned notion is explained as follows (Nanda Lal Sinha 
p. 306): 

,,Tnference from a contradictory or repugnant object is such as 
the inference of an ichneumon concealed by bushes &c. from the 
observation of an excited snake which is its natural antagonist.” 

If this explanation of Qamkaha MigEx’s is right, then the 
virodhy-anumana would only be a special case of karyanmmna, since the 
excitement of the snake is a consequence of the ichneiimon’s presence. 

Ill sutra 2 karyaharanasambandkah stands (as Qamkara Mipra 
rightly, observes) lor all the relations, enumerated in the first siitra: 
these relations are only examples of the form which the probantial 
cognition may have. Avayavad seems to be an adverb, in the mea- 
ning of „partiy”, Thus the sutra may be translated: 

„It is its, [this cognition is sufficient to cause an illation to 
be made], whereas [the introduction of] the relation of effect and 
cause takes place with reference to a part [i. e. does not treat of 
the subject completely].” 

The explanation oi avayava as one of the five members of the 
more x'QQmX pararthmumcma h very doubtful. 

Sutra 4 seems to indicate that in the days of the Sutrakfira the 
terms, used in logic, were not quite settled, 

B. The passage in, 1, 9 &c., forming part of the discussion of 
atman, is parallel to IX, 2, 1 &c. In sutra 9 we find here again 
an enumeration of the kinds of relations which may be found in 
probantial cognition. We meet here with ■conjunction, and contra- 
diction; inherence is given in two forms: simple inherence and 
co-inherence; causality is left out. Since causality in the Vai(;esika 
system is really based on inherence or conjunction, this omission 
cannot surprise us. (Cf. here p. 122 § 3 and p. 141). 

Sutra 10 states explicitly co-inherence as a form of probantial 
cognition. 

Siitra 11 — 13 are explained by Qamkara Mi^ra as giving exam- 
ples of virodhyanumana. 

In siitra 14 prasiddki is explained in the Upaskara as smaryammu 
vyaptihr, it would be historically safer to translate: „certain, trustr 
worthy knowledge.” Prasiddhi, in this sutra is oiiposed to aprasiddha 
in sutra 15. 
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0. The passage IT, I, 8 &c., bearing on air and explained here 
p, 158 sub AS, is also of importance for the notion In intro- 
ducing sutra S we may notice that the application of a general term 
to an individual object is indeed cognate to inference. Thus if the 
definition of a cow, given liere by the Vaice§ika, were right according 
to zoology, than we could formulate the following inference: 

if an aninial has horns, a hump, a tail hairy at the extremity 
and a dewlap, then it is a cow; 

this animal has horns, a hump &c.; 
thus it is a cow. 

After this explanation oi Imga, the Sutrakara says that touch is 
the probans of air. In siltra 15 and 16 the UTigaiii are then divided 
into drstani and adrsjtani lingam. 40 is explained by Qamkara 
Mifra as : . 

gasmad oige^alcareim nmuimitih , tasmad vagur Hi namagamikam. 

I'his insertion of mma in the sutra is required by the following 
sutra, so that we have; to accept Qainkara Miera’s interpretation. , 

D. The passage 111, 3, 6’ &c., dealing with soul, is parallel with 
n, 1, 8. Yet the conclusions differ: in one case the naine is sup- 
posed to be proved by the Veda, in the other case soul itself is 
taught to be agamika. 

\ 4:. Siiims referring to the term ‘ Aaapade(;.a\ 

III, 1, 3 Perception [as a mark .inferring the body or the senses 
as its substratumj [is] a false mai'k, . 

4 [The body or the senses cannot be the seat of perception], 
because there is no consciousness in the causes [i. e. in 
the coinjjonent parts of the body]. 

5 Because [there would be] consciousness in the efiects. 

(5 And because it is not known [that any minute degree 
of consciousness exists in the waterpot &c.] 

7 A mark is certainly something else [than that of which 
it is. a mark]. Hence [a mark which is identical with 
the thing of which it is a mark, is] no mark [at all].* 

8 [Although a mark is quite different from that of which 
it is a mark, still they are not wholly unconnected], 
for [any] one thing cannot be a mark of [any] other 

,, y,thing.:,: , ■■ 

15 The unproved is a false mark; the non-existent and tlie 
dubious also are false marks. 

16 Because [it] has hfjrns, therefore [it is] a horse. 
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111,1, 17 A.nd ‘because [it has horns, therefore [it is] a cow' such 
is the example of a many-sided [mark]. 

18 That [i. e. knowledge] which is produced from the con- 
tact of the soul, the sense and the object is other [than 
a false mark]. 

§ 5. Qiiotatiom from Nanda Lai Sinhals Appendix B: 

NOTES on the passage III, 1, 3 — 8: 

„Oandra.kanta 'I’arkalamkaiia interprets III , 1, 3 to mean that 
the sense or the object cannot be a mark for the inference of the self. 

„He reads III, 1, 5 and 6 as one aphorism and explains it in 
the sense that as cognition is found within one effect e. g. the body, 
and is not found within another effect, e. g. a jar, therefore, it. 
follows that there can be no cognition in their, combinative causes 
(which must be the same in both cases). 

„He explains III, 1, 7 thus; Something quite different is the 
mark of jinference of the self; the sense or the object cannot be 
such a mark. What this ‘something quite different’ is, is explained 
in the li'^jth aphorism of this chapter.” 

NOTE on the passage III, 1, 15 — 18; 

„Candrakanta Tarkalamkara splits up 111, 1,15 into two aphorisms: 
‘aprasiddlo ‘napadegali and ‘amndigdha^ ctmapadeealf T 

0. Explanation of the Sutras, quoted in § 4; 

The passages 111, 1, 3 — 8 and 16 — 18, which treat of anapadega 
(false probans) in connetdion with the proof for the existence of 
fitman are rather enigmatic. 

In the first place we must notice that the translation of sutra 3 
by Nan DA Lai, Siniia is not quite clear. In order to correct this, 
I want first to quote the two. first satras of this adhyaya, which 
I should like to translate as follows: 

Sutra I [The existence of] the senses and the objects is certainly 
known. 

Sutra 2. This certain knowledge about the senses and the objects is 
the probans for something else {arthantura) than these senses and objects. 

Oamkara MipEA in iptroducing sutra 3, makes an opponent say: 

Nnntt ^ar'iram indriyani vU prasiddher agrnyo ^stu, 
which thesis is supported by the following argumentation: 
caitanyam ^anragmah, 
tatkaryatvUi, 

tadrtipMivaf, 
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The sutm, then , is interpretated as a refutation of that argument: 

Taikur^atmm pracltpajan^ajMnndav amihmiiihatmd ampade^ak. 

The three quotations are translated by Nanda Lai Sinha as follows; 

[Opponent]: „ Let the body or the senses be the foundation of 
this prasiddld. . . 

consciousness is an attribute of the body, 
being its effect, 

like its colour. 

[Siddhantin] : The being an effect of the [body or the senses] is 
the mere semblance of a mark, in as much as it applies to the 
cognition, produced by a lamp, and is therefore multifarious.” 

'I’hiis following the Upaskara, wm have to translate sutra 3 as 
follows : 

„ Consciousness {pramldhi ov caiiam/n), [considered as an effect 
of the body or the senses], is a false mark [with regard to the proving 
of the thesis that consciousness is a quality of the body or of the 

Although the sutra is thus clear, the interpretation demands too 
many insertions for us to call it trustworthy. With Qarakara Mipra’s 
interpretation of this sutra his explanation of the whole passage 
III, 1, 3 — 8 is conne6ted. Here wm can base our discussion on 
Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation Avhich clearly and correctly follows 
the Upaskara. 

Sutra 4 consists of the compound haraimjnana-, if we had met 
wdth it elsewhere than in a philosophical work, we should have 
immediately translated it as: „ignorance about the causes”, the 
rendering, given by Nanda Lai Sinha, runs: „because there is no 
consciousness in . the causes”, thus yM/irc is taken as synonymous 
w\i)\ prasiddld m sutra 1; further the first member a is accepted 
as a locative in the strictest sense of the word. ' 

The explanation of sutra 5 is similar with the' exception that 
the translation demands an irrealis: „there would he”. This diffi- 
culty could be removed by Joining the sutias 5 and 6 and accepting 
the interpretation by Can drakanta Tarkalamkara (see here § 5). 

Also the sutras 7 and 8 require great insertions on the basis of 
the Upaskara. • , 

It is not possible for me to give an easier interpretation of the 
text, ujdess I may make use of an einendation, namely the omis- 
sion of sutra G. 

According to my idea Camkara Mirra’s interpretation of our 
passage and the insertion of siltra G are both due to the wish of 
finding in the Vaiycsika Dar^ana a passage parallel to the one, 
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occurring in the Nyaya Dar 9 ana, which refutes the theory that soul 
and body are identical. I myself should like to explain the passage 
as follows : 

In the sutras 1 and 2 the Siddhantin infers the existence of 
soul from the existhnce of our knowledge about the objects and 
the senses. An opponent contradicts this view: 

Sutra 3: „This is a false probans [i. e. this probans, viz. the 
existence of our knowledge about objects and the senses, is a false 
probans with reference to the thesis that there is a separate soul].” 

Sutra. 4: „Because we have no knowledge about the cause [i. e. 
about any abode or substance in which the prasiddhi of stitra 1 
and 2' inheres].” ' 

Sutra 5; „ Because we possess only knowledge about the effect 
[i. e. about the inhering quality].” 

Sutra 7: „One thing as the probans [of another], this is a false 
probans” [i. e. We may not infer one thing — arihantaram of 
stitra- 2 — from another, thus neither an unknown cause from the 
existence of the effect]. 

Sutra 8: „One, thing [considered as the probans] of another thing 
is a false probans.” [The sutra is synonymous with, and perhaps 
an old gloss on stitra 7]. 

After this wrong theory of inference, given by the opponent in 
the sutras 3 — S , the Siddhantin gives the true theory of linga and 
lingabhasa in the passage III, 1, 9 — 17. Of these the sutras 9 — 14 
have been explained in a previous paragraph. 

With reference to stitra 15 we may notice that it contains two 
parts: a definition of the term ampadega and a division of this 
anapadega into two kinds asan and sandigdhah , stitra 16 contains 
the example of the former kind and stitra 17 of the latter. 

The interpretation of sutra 18 may run as follows: 

„That [i. e. knowledge which is produced from the contact of 
the soul, the sense and the object], is that something else [angat = 
arthantaram of &uivsi 2, which proves the existence of the soul].” 

The stitra states thus the correctness of the proof given in the 
two first sutras of the adhyaya. 

^ 7. The paragrapJis in the Pragmtapada-^Bhagga on inference. 

Inference is discussed in Pra^astapada-Bhasya book 111 chapter 2 
in two passages § 22— 26 and § 35-— 42. See here book IV section III. 

A. The for m er passage treats of the prohans, the latter of the 
complete Indian syllogism in its traditional fivefold form. The theory 
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of the pi-obantial mark is based on Kai^ada's Sutra; the theory of 
syllogism on the Nyaya Dar 9 ana. 

^32 gives a definition of laingikani jnanam , § 23 consists of two 
^lokas. The first 9 loka contains a definition of linga, the proban- 
tial mark: 

fl) it is found .in the miumega [which term means here the 
pah^a or the subject-matter of the discussion], 

b) it is found in the [i. &. sapak^a or positive 

instances, i. e. instances in which the occui's], 

c) it is absent in tad-abMoa [i. e. vipakm or negative instances, 
i. e. instances in which the sudhga is absent]. 

The second cloka divides the false marks into three kinds: viruddha 
(contrary), asiddha (not-accepted, non-existent), sandigdha (doubtful). 
This division is attributed to ESgYAPA i, e, Kanada (cf. Bhagya HI 
2 § 25); that is to say, it is based on a wrong explanation of V.S. 
Ill, 1, 15. 

The next ^paragraphs in the Bhagya (34 and 25) are commentaries 
on the two clokas of § 23. In § 26 we first meet with an example 
of the application {vidhi) of a probantial mark: 

if smoke is somewhere, then there is fire; 

if there is somewhere no fire, then there is no smoke. 

[N GTE : Thus the sapak^a, mentioned in the first hypothetical 
proposition, are those instances — with the exception of the 
pak^a — where both smoke and fire are met wdth; vipak^a, 
mentioned in the second hypothetical proposition, are those 
instances where the probandum, in the case quoted: the fire, 
is absent]. 

Then § 26 gives a formulation of this vidhi-, the statement which 
follows: eyflw sarvatra dec^akalavimbhUtam itarasya parallel 

with V.S. Ill, 1, 7 and 8 according to their probable original 
signification. Next to this the Bhasyakara states that the formula 
V.S. IX, 2, 1 is only illustrative. Finally the lingani are divided 
into two kinds; the dr^tam lingam is for instance met with: when 
somebody, having first learnt in one specimen of a cow that this 
animal has a dewlap, afterwards on seeing an animal with a dewlap, 
infers that it. is a cow. 

[Thus when his argumentation runs: 

if an animal has a dewlap, then it is a cow, 

this animal has a dewlap, 

ergo it is a cow]. 

The adr^tam lingani is met with e. g., when somebody, having 
observed in a few cases that the husbandman, warrior and merchant 
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work for a certain aim, afterwards on seeing an ascetic exerting 
himself, concludes that also this religions man strives for an aim. 

Aecording to the Bliasya the difference between the two Imgani 
is: that the ascertained {prasidillta) and inferred {sadh/d) cases of 
the dr^tam lingam are of the same kind {atgantajfdyabhedd)-, whereas 
the ascertained and inferred cases of the lingam are of 

dissiniilar kinds 

The paragraph ends with two sets of definitions of and 

pramiii reference to amumana. 

B. In the second passage (^34 &c.) we first meet with a 
definition olpararthUmimana-. it is the conununication in afivefold form 
of a truth, reached for ourselves by to somebody who 
doubts; has a wrong notion or is ignomiit about the matter. The 
following paragraphs give definitions of the five members of syllo- 
gism. Moreover we find here explanations of the fallacies occurring 
in the thesis (§ 35), in the apadega or statement of the probantial 
mark (^37), and in the examples (§ 39). Eor the present I refer 
the reader to the table, given here in book IV section IV letter h, 
whilst in the next paragraphs I shall give a translation of two 
passages of some importance in the paragraph on apadegabJiasa. 

In the second half of § 41 we find a siinimary of the theory of 
the five amyava^. In the following table 1 give the example which 
Pea9Astap5da uses here, and add in the second column the terms, 
applied ' by the BhSsyakara himself and in the third column the 
terras, occurring in the Nyaya-kandali. 

gahda anityah. 
prayafnananlanyakafvat. 
ilia yat prayatnanantai'lyakam, tad 
dnityavi dr^tain, yatJta ghatah, 

nityam aprayatnana7iianyakam dr^tani, 
yathaJeagam. 

tatha ca prayatndnantanyakafi gabdo 
dr^to, na ca tatJiakagaoad aprayat- 
ndnantanyakah gabdah, 

Tasmad anityah gabdah. 

. When we analyse this example, then we shall notice that the 
anumJdna, as thaiight by Pin^astapada, is a combination of deduction 
and superficial induction. It is asked to prove that sound is tran- 
sient. This is done by the firllo wing syllogism; ; 


prafijna 

apadega 

sddharmyena 

nidarganam 

vaidharwyena 

nidarganam 


anusaoidhana 

pratyamndya 


pratijna 

hetu 


udaharana 


upanaya 

nigama 
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if something follows directly on a Inimaii effort, then it is 
transient, 

a sound follows directly on a human effort, Ergo: sound is 
transient. 

But in the Indian anumana, also a supposed proof for the general 
premise is given. This is done by putting first this general premise 
in two forms: 1. a hypothetical proposition with positive members, 
2. the inversion of this proposition with negated members. Thus the 
proposition, „if something follows directly on a human effort, then 
it. is transient”, becomes: „if something is not transient, then it 
does not follow directly on a human effort.” 

According to the logical laws of immediate inference (see here 
section 5 § 3) these two propositions are identical. Indian logic, now, 
thinks it necessary to prove both forms, but by (in practice) a very 
insufficient means, that is to say by one example. Thus the propo- 
sition: „if something follows dii^ctly &c.” is supposed to be proved 
by the example of the pot, which is baked by the potter and tran- 
sient; and the negated proposition by the example of (physical) 
space, which is eternal and independent of human activity. 

According to Pra§astapada (cf. here section 4 § 5) an anumana 
is only trustworthy, when an example (besides pak$a, the object 
for which the quality must be proved) can be quoted in behalf of 
the positive proposition , and an" example on behalf of the proposi- 
tion in its in versed, negated form, and no counter-examples exist 
in both inspects. The more recent Vai 9 esika-Nyaya school was gene- 
.rally satisfied, when the last and one of the two first conditions 
were fulfilled. *) 

f8. First egression in the paragraph in the JBhasga which 
treats of Apadegabhosa. 

(Pra^astapadabha^ya p. 238 1. 20 &c.) 

[Definition oi sandigdka'\’. That probans which exists in the anumeya 
[here — and is common to objects homogeneous and hetero- 

geneous with this [paksal, is mndigdha, because it gives rise to 
doubt For instance: 

because [this animal] has horns, 
therefore it is a cow, 

[Opponent]; Some say: when two proban tial marks which are 
contradictory [viniddhd) to each other, but possess the characteristics 


q Cf. here section 4 § 5. 

Verhand. Kon. Akad. v. Wctonsch. N. lleekR. DI. XVIH, 2. 
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described, then this is another form of mndigdha, becaus'e here a 
doubt {sandeha) arises. For instance: [there is such a sandehd\ 
with reference to the uimdatoa (limited extension) wiH mmrtatm 
of the internal .organ, [cither of which can be upheld, respect- 
ively] by reason of its aptibility for movement or the absence of 
touch in it. 

[Defendent] : But we say: this [simultaneous occurrence 
pfitd) of kripavattm miA aspargavattoa] h as^idh('n'mia'\i. e. does not 
allow manas to be both muria and because one of these 

two contradictory opinions {pakga) cannot exist, just as little as aji 
object can be simultaneously invisible and perceptible, and thus 
[this case] is anadhyavasita [f. e. it is not an instance oi samgaya, 
the not being able to decide in the affirmative or negative, but of 
anadhyavasrvya, uncertainty in general]. 

[Opponent]: But in the (,:astra [i. e. Vaige§ika Sutra] i\i& ubhayatha 
darganam (the seeing of a thing in two respects) is often called a. 
cause of samgaya. 

[Defendent]: No, [you are wrong]; doubt arises from the seeing 
of a twofoldness of objects; in the arising of doubt the seeing of 
a twofoldness of objects is the cause; but in as far as these two 
[probantia, e. g. kriyaoaldm fiwii a8pargavattva\ are of equal force, 
their mutual repugnance will not yet lead to certainty {nirnayd), 
but not be the cause of samgaya. But moreover these two probantia 
[kriyavattoa and aspargamttoa] do not possess equal force, for one 
of the two statements about ammey a [scil. the thesis that manas 

is of definite size] is contradicted by [i, c. according to the 

Nyaya-kandall by Vai?. .Sutra VII, 1, 23]; thus it is merely a kind 
of viruddfta (contradictory form of fallacy), 

§ 9. Second egression, in the paragraph in the Bhu^ya which 
deals with Apadegabhasa. 

(Prayastapadabha^ya p. 239 1. 10 &c.) 

[Detinition of That [probans] which is present 

in the animega [i. e, pakga'], h\xt absent both in the homogeneous 
and heterogeneous instances, is called the amdhyavasiia (not yet 
settled), because it gives vme to anadhyavasay a, in as far as it falls 
short in one of the two required respects, for instance: 
the effect is existent [before the arising], 
because it originates. 

notions ‘effect’ and ‘something which originates’ 
are identical]. 
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This form of fallacy is included in the formula [of Vaic. Sutra 
III, 1, 15]: aprasiddho ‘napadegah' . 

[Opponent]: But this kind of fallacy is mentioned in the (;astra 
as a cause of doubt, namely in the words [V.S. II, 2 32]; 

twlpajaUye^o artMntarahMlepi vige^asyohlmyafjm .dr^tatvat” 

[Defendent]: No, [yon are wrong], for the meaning of the pas- 
sage is otherwise. For alUumgh it is accepted that [there would be] 
no arising of doubt [as to whether sound is a substance, quality 
or movement], if we could j>erceive some characteristic mark (w/ma) 
in sound, yet mere audibleness [which is identical with the notion 
of ‘sound’] would not suffice to characferise it as either a substance 
[or quality- or movement]; but only a [more] general notion [to 
which sound is subordinate] could suffice. Win ? pl'he answer is 
given by the sutra qtioted]: Myajatnyeiiii i. e. „hecan8e any 
[supposed] characteristic is seen on both sides: in the entegor) 
[which is supposed to be] homogeneous as well as in any other 
category — [which means]: in all single species of snhstance &c. 
This is, however, no cause for [merely twofold] doubt, [but for 
vague uncertainty]; since otherwise the unwished cousequence would 
be that dould. would exist with reference to the full six categories. 
Therefore doubt only arises with reference to a general notion, 
[i. e. could only arise, if wm had first found the more general 
notion to which sound is subordinate]. 


Section 3. 

THE FRAMANAS which OTHFR schools ACCEPT 
BESIDES PERCEPTION AND INFERENCE. 


Sutras benrhiif Hpon Qabda as a Pramana. 

A. N\\, 2, 14 [There can be no conjunction of sound or words with 
objects, because (conjunction) is an attribute. 

15 Attribute also is known [to be uii object denoted by 
word], or is established [by word]. 

10 Because [word and object are] inert.. 

17 [Word and abject are not in conjunction], also because 
in the case of a non-existent object there is sucl) appli- 
cation [of word] as ‘[It] does not exist’. 
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J. VII, 2, IS [Therefore], word and object are unrelated. 

19 [Cognition of -conjunction results] from [that e. g.] the 
staff which is in conjunction [with the hand of a 
man]; and [of combination] from a distinguishing 
element which is in combination [with the whole]. 

20 The intuitiorf of object from word [takes place] according 
to the direction [of God]. 

B. IX, 2, 3 Hereby [i. e. by the explanation of inference] verbal 
[cognition] is explained. 

0. I, 1, 3 The authoritativeiiess of the Veda [arises from its] being 
the word of God [or as being an exposition of (i/zamc?]. 

X, 2, 9 The authoritativeness of the Veda [follows] from its 
being the word of God. 

D. 11, 1, 17 Therefore, the name ‘air’ is proved by the Veda. 

18 Blit name and effect are the mark [of the- existence] 
of beings distinguished from ourselves. 

19 Because name and effect follow from perception. 

E. Ill, 2, 8 Therefore [the soul is] proved by revelation. 

9 [The proof of the existence of the soul is] not [solely] 
from revelation, because &c. 

18 [The soul is] not proved [only] by revelation, since &c; 

21 [Plurality of souls follows] also from the authority or 
significance of the C^stras. 

Notes to these passages. 

A. The passage VII, 2, 14 — 20, bearing on verbal authority, 
is an egression, added to the siitras on conjunction. Although mbda 
as a topic is not mentioned in the sutras before 18, yet the refe- 
rence of 14 &c. to this subject, is sure enough, (^amkara. .Miqra 
in introducing this sutra says: 

„Idamm prasaTigac chahdarthayoh samJcetiJcavi sambandham sa- 
dhayituni prakarananiaram. Tatra pur onpak^aon aha'\ I. e. according 
to Nanda -Lal Sinha’s translation: „Now follows from the context 
another section intended to establish- the convenlional relation of 
words and objects. Therein he states an adverse argument.” 

1 greatly doubt whether (J^amkara Migra’s interpretation is right. 
The sutra 14 and those following are based on Vaipesika notipns 
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and cannot without difficulty he called purvajpak^a. The drift of the 
whole passage seems to be: „thefe is neither conjunction nor inhe- 
rence — thus no relation att all — between word and object. 
But the object of the word is known by convention {samapa).” 
^anikara Miyra and his predecessors have felt the absurdity of this 
reasoning and have invented a third form of relation: samayikah, 
sambmdkah, but we have really no sufficient guarantee for accepting 
this notion as a part of the older Yai^e^ika system. 

(lamkara Mif;ra further explains of s&tra 14 samyog'mya 

f/unatvat-, we could also complete the sutra cabdaBya yunaivfd-, 
for the signiiication would remain the same, namely: there can be 
no relation between word and object, for word and conjunction 
are both qualities (wmrd of physical space, conjunction of any two 
things) and a quality cannot inhere in a quality, 

For sutra 15 see the Upaskara. 

It would be simpler to complete sutra IG by adding ^abdasya 
than by ^abdasya kasya cid arthasya ca, as proposed in the 
Upaskara. 

The sutras 17—19 are satisfactorily explained by Canikara Mi^ra. 

The explanation of samayikai in the Upaskara: 

^samayika, iti samaya Igvarasamketah, ‘asmac chabdad ayam arlho 
bodhavya' ity-akara1d\ 

seems very uncertain. In the Pra^astapadabhagya the relation be- 
tween word and object has been left undiscussed. 

B. In sutra IX, 2, 3 verbal cognition (cabda) is taught to be 
a special case of inference. For iny appreciation of this opinion see 
here the beginning of section 5^1. 

G. The explanation of tad by dkarma seems to me more likely 
than that by igvara-, sutra X, 2, 9 is merely a repetition of I, 1, 3 
and has no authentic value. -Similarly X, 2, 8 is a repetition of 
VI, 2, 1. But even on accepting sutra X, 2, 8 and 9 as authentic, 
tad 'm sutra 9 could refer to the ritual actions, referred to in sutra 8. 

B. & E. The passages II, 1, 7 and HI, 2, 8 have been inter- 
pretated before in the cliaptcrs on psychology and physics. Here I 
should like to add the following supplementary remarks: 

Although wind and soul are similarly related towards proof, yet 
it -said, in the case of word, that its „ name” is proved by reve- 
lation — this interpretation of the siitra ensues both from the 
neutrc nayamikam and from the following sutra Ba7njMkarma &c. — ■ 
and in the case of soul that it itself is proved by revelation, 

Sutra II, .1, 18 seems to sliow that the sawaya need not be 
referred to a Lord, creator of the world, but may be applied 
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just as well to saints of olden times. It is, therefore,^ not proved 
that the old,est Yaigesika system accepted the existence of an igvara. 

§ 3. The paragraphs in the Fragastapada-Bha^ a on ^abda. 

Bhasya book II chapter 2 § 59 deals with as a quality of 

aknga. Ibidem \ 27 discusses as verbal authority. This para- 

graph contains short interpretations or simple quotations of V.S. 
IX, 2, 3; I, 1, 3; II, 2, 32; VI, 1, 1; VI, 1, 3. PRAqlSTAPlDA 
interprets V.S. I, 1, 3: 

„gruiismrtilak^a/w ‘pp amnapo valktrpramanyapelc^ahF 
§ 4. Butra bearing upon upamana S^c. 

IX, 2, 5 [Gomparison, presumption, subsumption , privation and 
tradition are all included in inference by marks], because 
they depend , for their origin , upon the cognition , namely, 
‘it 'is its’. 

§ 5, Jnnotaiiom to this sutra. 

The interpretation, given by Qa^ikaha Mi^ra, of IX, 2, 5, is 
in •accordance with Pra^astapadabhagya book III chapter 2 § 29—33 
(p. 220— 230), but is not required by the context of the Darc;ana; 
we could combine the stitras IX, 2, 5 and 0 and explain them; 
the terms hetu, apadega, iingn, pramana, karana nxe synonymous, 
because the cases in which we use them, are all beised on the 
notion asgedciM, in IX, 2, 1 as definition of laingikam Jnanam. 

The explanations of the termB iipamdna &c. in the Pra^astapada- 
bhasya are all short and clear. The commentary, by C'ntoHAUA, 
contains long egressions for which I refer to my translations from 
the Nyaya-kahdali. 

Here I should only like to add an annotation on the term sambhava. 
T'his should not be translated by ‘probability’ as is often done by 
European scholars, but by „arithmetical inclusion” (or subsumption, 
as Nanda Lal Sinha does]. It expresses that a smaller number 
(e. g. hundred) is included in a larger number (e. g. thousand). Of 
course propositions of this kind differ in origin from such as; 
„ wherever there is smoke, there is fire”. The former are of an 
axiomatical character, the latter are obtained by induction. The 
absence of this discrimination is one of the greatest shortcomings 
in Vai^esika epistemology. 
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Section 4. 

THE THEORY OF INFERENCE IN THE NYlYA, THE 
SlimHYA AND THE BUDDHISTIC SYSTEMS. 


§ 1. Introductory remarL 

. 1 shall here only compare the theoiy of inference which is taught 
by the different systems. In iny translations from the Nyaya-kandalT, 
I have collected some material which is of more or less importance 
for the theory of the other prammfmi. For the rest I should like 
to refer to the works and translations of Ganganatha JhX’s, 

§ 2. The theory of inference in Nyaya and SamJchya. 

The passages in the Nyaya-dargana which are of importance for 
the theory of inference are: «) I, 1, 5; b) I, 1, 25; c) I, 1, 26 
& 27; cf) I, 1, 82— SB ; e) I, 1, 89— 40; /) I, 2; 4—9; II, 1, 
37—38. Let 118 first summarise the contents of these passages: 

a. I, 1, 5 contains a division • of anumana vaio three kinds: 
purvavat, i^e^amt, sammyatah. 

b. I, 1, 25 gives a definition of dr^tanta-, this term is here riot 
yet used in its technical signification of the later Vai^e^iika and Nyaya. 

c. I, 1,26 and 27 contain a division of siddhanta into four kinds : 

sarvatantra-samsthitih , 
pratitmtra-sanisthitih , 
adhikarana-smnsthitih, 
abhyupagarna-samBthitih, 

d. I, 1, 32 enunciates the five members of syllogism.. §atrn 3.3 

defines sutra 34 defines in its two forms (positive 

and negative); sutra 85 and 86 define «(frt/// 2 'rai«a in its two forms; 
here we meet with the term in its technical signification ; 

sutra 37 defines ; sutra 38 niganima. 

(?. In a ww adhikar an a (sutra 39 and 40) farka and nirmya 
are defined. 

/. In I, 2, 4 hefv-nbhasa is divided into: 
savyabhicara, 
viruddha , 
prakaranqsama . 
sadhyasawa , 
atitakala. 
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The .sUtras 5 — 9 give dehiiitions of these five kinds ol heloabham^. 

The two sfitras 11, 1, 37 and 38 discuss i\. purvapaksa with 
reference to ammUm. lii order to show the untrustworthiiiess of 
amimana, ^k'd pUrmpai\fiu gives these examples: 

One infers: that it has rained (previously), when a river is 
swollen — however it is possible that somevidiere lower down the 
river is blocked up. 

One infers that it will ruin (in future), because the ant-eggs 
begin to move — - however it is possible that the nest has been 
shaken. 

One infers that peacocks arp near (at this moment), because 
their screaming is heard - — however it is possible that somebody 
imitates this isound. 

We shall now examine, these passages more closely as far as may 
be of ■ use for the history of the Vah;e§ika system. 

a. The threefold division of amwana , given in Nyaya Daryana 
I, 1, 5, has been accepted by the Sainkhya system. Thus we read 
in the Sanikhyakarika n°. 5: trividliam ammfmam akhpatam In a 
decisive article Buerk has given a thorough examination of the 
extant commentaries on these two passages of the Nyaya-dar^aua 
and the Samkhya-karika. I can fully accept his conclusions. 

Already VStsyayana who lived before l^nAyASTAPSUA, gives (in 
his hiyaya-bhasya) two explanations of the three tferins, mentioned. 
One of his interpretations combines N.S. I, 1, 5 with N.S. 1, 1, 
37 — 38. Thus \)m pUrvamd anmmmm would be the inference of a 
[causal or temporal] consequent from an antecedent; the 
ammanam the inference of a [causal or temporal] antecedent from 
a consequent, 'fhe name sawauffato ‘numanani iov the third form 
of inference is however repugnant to this explanation. 

We hqve therefore to accept the second of Vatsyayana’s inter- 
pretations; .the pUrvavad anumanam h XYmw to be defined as: 

yatra yathapTvrvam praiyaMahJuitayd^ anyataradar^anenUnyalarmyu- 
pratyahiasyrmumaiiam: yathu dimpiettaytdr iti. . 

Thus pUrvavad corresponds exactly with the 

anumanam, as it is defined by Praeastapada (in his Bhasya book III 
chapter 2 § 20, see here p. 303). ' 

The samanyaio ‘mmanam of the Nyaya Darcana is of coarse identical 
with the samanyaio dr^taw, anumanam. of the Vaigepka system, 

'I'lie third form of animUna is not mentioned in the Vaigegika 
Daiyana, nor does it occur in the Pra^astapadabhasya where we should 
have expected it, soil, in the paragi’uph dealing systematically wiih 
animana. 
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We meet however practically with this cef^amd aMnuanavi 'n\ %\\q 
proof which Pracastapada gives for the existence of soul (book 11 
chapter 2 § 10); here we also meet with i\it tQxm pari^'cm, which 
is synonymous with cesa. ; 

Thus the get^avad is that forin of inference which is 

termed „the disjunctive inference” in European textbooks of logic. 
The major })reniise (;ontains an exhaustive division of possible pre- 
dicates of a certain subject-matter; the minor denies the applicabi- 
lity of n--l of these predicates; in the conclusion we infer the 
applicability of the ^th term; thus: 

A must be either P; or Q-, or P; or T\ 

A is neither P; nor Q,\ nor P; 

ergo is P. 

With reference to this disjunctive syllogism Sigwaht (Logik 1 
§58) observes: „der sogenannte disjunctive Schluss heruht auf kei- 
nem eigentiimlichen Princip, imd es ist insofern nicht gerechtfer- 
tigt, ihn als besondere Schlnssweise aufzustellen . . . Der Unterschied 
des disjunctive!! Schlusses vom hypothetischen ist niir in der graiur 
'matischen Form begriindet.” 

Although we must not accredit to Prayastapada the discovery of 
the truth that the disjunctive syllogism is merely a form of the 
hypothetical syllogism, yet his oraksion of the ge^avad ammimam 
becomes now clear. The Indian logicians felt the secondaiiiiess of 
the amimmam, even where they were not capable of analysing 

the reason for this fact. 

h and c. In the passages on and .s/c/fZ/ww/rt these notions 

are o])pos(Ml to each other. K dr^tmta is a proposition accepted 
both by men of the world and scholars or cxj)erts [pank- 

^akm)-, 'd. mhlhii Ufa is a thesis, thaught by a school. Gotama dis- 
tinguishes four kinds of dddknntm, which we may arrange 

in two .sets of two: either a thesis is taught by all schools (Mrtrfl:- 
tauifra-siddka) or by a few mlwoh {prafifantra-skldka)-, either si thesis 
is itself the basis for other propositioiis or it 

is itself dependent on other {alf/fpupafpwm-sidd//a); in 

the latter epe it is often possible tor iis to accept the Iniulamental 
thesis as if it were true; thus one may start from the surmise that 
sound is a substance and then examine the question: whether it is 
eternal or transient. It is clear that all those distinctions hctweeii 
dnlTinla and siddkanfa, and the difterent kinds of dddhanfa iU'ose 
from the exigencies of debate, where partisans of different schools 
met each other. 

d and e. The theory iA iha ampacm and the notioiis tarkn 
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and nirnaya were., accepted later on by the^ Vaige^ika system. 

/. The theory of the hetv-ahhasa has had no influence on the' 
speculations of Prapa^apada’s, Por the rest it seems that Gotama’s 
distinctions here again only formulate the rules of debate. 

The savyahhicam (argument which leads astray, i. e. away from 
the point to be proved) is also called (i. e. an argu- 

ment which .does not settle the problem in the one, desired direction). 

viruddlia fallacy is a probans which is inconsistent with pro- 
positions previously upheld in the debate by the disputant himself. 

The pmicarana-sama probans is the mentioning of the point which 
gave rise to the problem, with the intention of using it to solve 
the question. Por instance: we do not see an eternal or transient 
quality in sound, and therefore we lay down the problem {scmupyd): 
is sound eternal or is it transient? It would now be a fallacy to 
argue: ' . 

sound is eternal, 

because it possesses an eternal quality. 

'sadkyasa7na is the mentioning of the thesis to be proved, 
as an argument in behalf of the proof. 

The atltahala fallacy (otherwise called the kalaiyayapadi^ta), may 
have originally meant: the bringing forward of an argument at too 
late moment during the debate, thus when the adversary has already — - 
although implicitly — proved the insufficiency of this argument. 
I consider, this interpretation of the term fits the context best, 
even although it has been given by none of the commentators. 

g. The passage TI, 1, 37 and 38 is of no importance with 
reference to the development of the Vai(;e§ika system. 

§ The Mstoiical relation hetuoeen Kaigesikd and IhiddhMic 
logic according to the expose by De Stcherbatskm. 

A history of Buddhistic logic has been given by Sati^ Candra 
ViDYABiiusAisfA (1909). Th. Dis Stqhi5rbatskoi lias published ill Le 
Mmeon (N.S. vol. V, anno 1904) an article, containing specula- 
tions on the relation between Buddhistic and Vai^'cgika logic. 

In this paragraph and the following I shall first give an analysis 
and then a criticism of this article. Vfdyabliusana’s book will be 
occasionally referred to. 

De Stcherbatskoi''s article consists of an introduction, seven chap- 
ters and an appendix. As a source for Dignaga’s theories he uses 
the Nyaya-brndu, written by his adherent Dhaiimakiiitt, for Dignaga’s 
Nyaya-pravega could not yet be consulted by him. 
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In his introduction he mentions Jacobi’s opinion about Vai- 
9 e?ika and Buddhistic logic: the Buddhistic logician Bignaga should" 
have derived his innovations in logic from PiiAgASTAPlDA’s Bha^ya; 
and thus Pragastapada have lived in or before the 6th century of our 
era. De Stcherbatskoi' contradicts this view ; according tot him Pra- 
gastapada has borrowed from Dignaga and he thinks that important 
conclusions may be derived from this relation.- 
. „Bne periode de dix siecles environ,, pendant laqiielle s’accomplit 
I’evoliition parallele du Bouddhisrae et du Brahmanisme, aboutit 
a line epoque de plein epanouissement de la culture indienne, 
epoque a laquelle le Bouddhisme atteint a son parfait developpe- 
ment. A ce moment, brahmanes et bond dhistes . entrant en lutte sur 
le terrain de la philosophie pour assurer le triomphe de leurs prin- 
cipes. Le point central de leur converse, c’est la question de 
savoir s’il nous est permis d’affirmer I’existence de I’etre universel, 
principe eternel de toute chose? Pouvons-nous en penetrer I’essence? 
A cette question, a laquelle les bouddhistes opposent une denegation 
forinelle, les brahmanes repondent affirmativernent.” 

Then De Stcherbatskoi gives a" short expose of the epistoinology, 
upheld by Dignaga and his later adherent Dharmakirti. They taught: 
there is no real object which could function as a probans; „logical 
consequence” {anmnmmiimeyahhrwa) on the „ condition of 

inherence and substance” {dliarmadJiarmibhava) , which is created by 
our mind. This doctrine may be compared with Kantianism and 
especially with the neo-kantianism of Cohen (1. l. j p. 131 note). 

Chapter I contains an examination of the notions on 
which are found in the oldest Nyaya and Vaige^ika writings and 
in Buddhistic logic. Jacobi has tried to find a relative chronology 
by the way in which the different authors subdivide or do not 
subdivide at all the relation between probans and probandum. To 
this De Stcherbatskoi says: — 

,,Nous croyons, au contraire, pouvour demontrer que la notion 
de connexion indissoluble appartient en propre aiix bouddhistes, 
et que Dignaga en fut le promoteur. Cette notion se rattache logi- 
quement a I’idee fondamentale de sa philosophie. I^es Vaige§ikas 
se I’assirailient d’une maniere toute superficielle, puisque cette notion, 
ne s’adaptant point au point du depart de leur systeme — concep- 
tion rdaliste de la genese de notre savoir, — se trouve par la-meme 
depouillee chez eux de toute valeur.” 

„Tout au contraire des bouddhistes, les Vaigesikas et les-Nniya- 
yikas out j)Our point de depart une conception renlistc de la genese 
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de notre Siivoir: les plieiiomenes dii moiide extericur et interieur 
out, selon ces ecoles, mie existence reelle, et noti:e savoir est le 
produit du contact direct (sammi-ar^a) entre nos sens et les objets. 
Ce contact, — ou bien, ce qui revient au tndnie, cette experience, — 
etant n^cessairement liniite a, un champ restricnt, notre intelligence 
ne pout arriver u la connaissance des lois universelles et iinmiiables; 
et, ceci acquis, ii ne pent pas, a proprement paiier, y avoir do 
connexion indissoluble. Aussi Uddyotakara refute-t-il cette notion, 
n’adinettant nieine point que la loi de causalite ait une portec 
imiverselle.” 

After this discussion, of a speculative nature I)e Stcherbatskoi tries 
to bnd a historical proof for Dignaga’s priority. For this purport 
Uddyotakam’s Nyaya-varttika and Vacaspatimi9ra’s Tiltparyatlka are 
used. Uddyotakara never mentions his antagonists by name; Vacas- 
patimipra [udio lived much later] explicitly attributes the definition 
oi mmiMna [ynhiah. is ^ common to Pi’ac;astapada and Dignagaj to 
the latter. 

The last part of this chapter is again given to speculative argu- 
mentation. From this I should like to quote the Ibllowing passus: 

„Quant aux rapports reels, les bouddhistes les entendent d’uue 
■maniere toute difterente de celle des Vai^esikas. Ceux-oi identificiit 
les rapports reels aveo la connexion dogique, declarant par cela 
nnhue comiaissables les rapports reels des chosea. A la difference 
des Vai^egikas, les bouddhistes (nous entendoiis parler ici, comme 
partout ailleiirs, de I’ecole des Yogacaras declarent toute realite 
inconnaissable, dans son essence comme dans ses rapports. Leur 
maniere de voir s'accorcle avec celle de Kant eii ce que, tout en 
admettant I’existence de Pobjet eii soi, comine base reelle (subtrat) 
de notre savoir, elle le declare a tout jamais inaccessible a notre 
cntendeinent.” 

In a note to this passage De Stcherbatskoi goes even so far us 
to construct a table of „ideas a priori”, accepted by the Yogacaras, 
and to appreciate this table, as follows; ,, Bn coinparant ce tableau 
avec celui dc Kant, on est frappe d’y rcncontrer justement celles 
des categories de Kant qui out resiste ii la oritiipie ultihieure, et 
d'y coiistater I’absence de celles qui ont etc rejetees par cette critique.” 

Chapter II contains an examination of the theory of Unga 
which is given in the Pi'apastapadabhasya ami in Buddhistic logic. 
Both systems of logic require three conditions for the probans: 

-„T. Le moyen terme est present dans le sujct {pakfja ou ‘petit 
e.xtreme’) du syllogismo; Exemplc; il y a de la fniuce sur la montngiie. 
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2. Le moyen terme est present dans tons les cas semblables. 
Exemple; partout ou il y a de la fiimee, il y a du feu. 

3. Le moyen terme est absent dans tons les cas disseiiiblables. 

Exemple; la furaee est totalement absente dans tons les cas oii il ne 
pent y avoir du feu, par ex. siir I’eau.” • ’ 

This theory is polemised against by Uddyotakara without any 
name of the antagonist and by Vacaspatimicra, . who confesses to 
attack Dignaga. The last clausule of this chapter may be inserted here; 

,,11 est encore digne de remarqiie qu’ Uddyotakara attaqne la 
precision concise de la definition, par Dignaga, des trois conditions 
qui constituent le nioyen terme. ‘Le moyen terme- est pr&ent dans 
le sujet de la conclusion (on ‘petit extreme’) et dans les cas sem- 
blables, ct il est absent dans les cas dissemblables’. Ainsi formulee, 
la definition ne serait point parfaitement exacte. Il lie suffit pas 
que le moyen terme soit present dans le sujet de la conclusion , il 
faut encore qu’il y soit compris dans toute son etendue et non en 
partie seiileraent. De plus, le nioyen terme ne se pent rencontref 
que dans des cas semblables, mais il n’est point obligatoire de le 
rencontrer dans chacu'n de ces cas et il doit necessairement Atre 
absent dans tons les cas dissemblables. Les nuances indiquees sont 
exprimees en Sanscrit par I’emploi de la partioule emi sa fonction 
consiste a ‘accentiier’ le mot, dont elle est imm^liateinent precdd^e. 
Ce mode de style est parfaitement en accord avec la tbeorie'boud- 
dhique sur la signification de la parole Adopte plus tard 

generalement dans la litterature, il est incontestableinent de source 
bouddhique.” 

Chapter III contains an examination of the theory of the 
aMam. This theory is based on the three conditions of the heiti, 
which conditions were discovered by Dignaga; ergo the theoiy of 
the hto-abhasm must alsq have been his work. But moreover: 

,,Pra 5 astapada ne se borne point a reproduire purement et sim- 
plement les trois classes des bouddhistes et a les attribuer a KaistSda. 
Entrant dans le detail de cettc classification, il soniuet a un examen 
critique les vnes de Dignaga et il leur oppose les sien ness propres. 
Cc.s dernieres, il prcnd soin de les attiibuer a Kanada. 

,,C’est CG c[ui ressort des considerations suivantcs. 

,,Parmi les subdivisions du moyen terme douleux, une place a 
part est reserveo par Digiinga an moyen terme ,,contraire ct pour- 
taut certain [oiruddhrioi/ab/ncnrin). C’est le moyen antinomiqne, dont 
la certitude est coutrairc a une autre (iertitiide , toutes deux iigale- 
ment admises. . . 
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„En retra^ant FMstoire des variations des logiciens siir le inoyeii 
terme antinornique, nous saisissuns sur le vif I’influence qu’exer^a 
sur renseigment logique des Vaipegikas et des Naij^ayikas la doctrine 
bouddliique. Le moyen terme antiiiomique est etabli par Dignaga, 
qiii le clasSe parrni les termes douteiix. D’apres^ Pi-aeastapada, le 
moyen terme antinornique, que ‘d’autres’ conipteiit parmi les moyens 
douteux, doit eti;(i exclu de cette classe.” 


Chapter IV contains an examination of the theory of fallacious 
theses and examples. It will suffice to give here the following 
quotations : 

„M6me dans le detail, notamment dans le classement des sub- 
divisions de la these defectueuse, I’affinite des deux theories saute 
aux yeux,”- 

„D’autre part, ni les Naiyayikas, ni les Vaipesikas, a I’exception 
de Prapastapada, ni plus tard les deux ecoles reunies, n’admettent 
ni la these defectueuse, ni I’exempie defeotueux.” 

„Ici encore on a cru voir un emprunt etfectue par les boud- 
dhistes sinon a Prapastapada lui-meme, dii moins a run de ses 
suocesseurs. Mais, en realite, ici encore Prapastapada emprunte une 
theorie qui appartient en propre au systfeme bouddliique. Vacaspati- 
mipra nous le dit clairement: ‘il n’y a que le bouddhiste quicon- 
naisse des theses et des exemples defectueux’.” 

In chapter V we meet with a discussion of the distinction 
between svarthanumana and parartlianuvmna. 

,, Cette distinction se retroiive dans toutes les ecoles modernes; 
mais elle est absente des trades anciens (Gotama, Kanada) coniine 
de tous ceux qui se conforment a leur doctrine (Uddyotakara, 
Vaoaspatimipra). ” 

j.Dignaga, qui iie reconnait que deux sources a notre savoir, 
a adrais dans son systeme l'exa;men du T-aisonneraent pour autrui’, 
ou ‘syllogisme’, qui n’est que I’expression verbale du raisonneinent.” 

„l)’autre part, la theorie du „raisonueinent poiir autrui” est 
depouillee de sa signification dans le systeme de Prapastapada, parce 
que celui-ci reconnait la parole enipreintc d’autorite du Maitre 
agamd) pour source de notre savoir.” 

Chapter VI deals with the theory of perception and is in 
argumentation parallel to the chapters, just now analysed. 

Chapter VII considers the form of exposition in the different 
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schools. The oldest form , used by Gotama and Kanada were siitras. 
The Buddhists were the first to use a freer form of exposition. 

The appendix contains notes: on the %QYm a^olm-, on the classi- 
fication of the fallacious probans; on (luotatioiis, occurring in Dig- 
naga’s writings, from the Vaiyesika I)ar<;ana, 

§ Oritwism on De Stcherbatskoi’ s theor// of the relation 
hetimen Vaigeiiika and Buddhistic logic. 

T shall follow in this criticism the order of my expos£ 

Witli reference, to the introduction we have to notice-. 

1. the historical importance of the discovery — supposed it were 

true — that Praqastapada borrowed from DignSga, is by de 
Stcheubatskoi extremely exaggerated. Tears and years before Dignaga 
and Pracastnpada lived, there must have existed a mutual intellec- 
tual influence of Brahmanism and Buddhism. When we look for 
instance at the different examples of and other «(5/<a5<3!s 

which ViDTAniitj^ANA (piotes from Dignaga’s Nyaya-pravega, then 
one circumstance strikes us immediately: nearly half of the examples 
have to do with the eternality or transiency of sound. We may 
safely conjecture that this was the regidar topic of debate between 
oithodox Mlmamsakas and Buddhists. Further we meet with an 
argumentation between a Mirnainsaka and a Vai 9 e 9 ika, which serves 
for an example of ‘non-erroneous contradiction’, 

2. Moreover we must observe that Pra^nstapada is still a naive 
realitit; it is only ^R^^hara who defends realism against the attacks 
of the Buddhists. 

3. The comparison between Dignaga’s illusionism and Kantian 
criticism can scarcely be taken au serieux. 

With reference to chapter I, I should like to notice: 

1. The classification of the i-elations between probans and pro- 
bandum which is found in the Vaigegika Dargana, is simply an 
application of its division of relation in general. (Cf. here p. 145 % 7 
sub 2). The classification, mentioned by Dharmakirti^), is independent 
of this; it possesses great merits, but has remained without influence on 
the Vaice^ika system. Pragastapada felt the deficiency of KanSda’s classi- 
fication — this point had been already alluded to in the Dar^ana 5 
itself — but has not tried to give another arrangement instead. 


1) Museon N.S. V p. 144. 

2) V.S.'-IX, 2, 2 and cf. here p. 298. 
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2. 'I'lie existence of general propositions of empirical character, 
need not have been first discovered by ■illusionists and then borrowed 
from them by realists. The history of philosophy in Europe teaches 
otherwise. The difficulties, for the illusionist are no smaller than for 
the realist, when he tides to explain the legitimacy and trustworthi- 
ness of general propositions. 

3. That VscASPATiMigRA mentions Dignaga in his polemics, does 
not satisfactorily prove that Dignaga was anterior to Praeastapada. 
But for the Naiyayikas the Vaige?ika system was authoritative; it 
was thus wiser for Vacaspatimigra to be silent about Praeastapada. 

With leference to chapter II, I should like to mention; 

1 . the tjieory of the three conditions of the linga is the neces- 
sary, logical outcome of the conception, which Indian philosophy 
had from the beginning formed itself about inference. This was a 
synthesis of deduction and superficial induction. The second and 
third conditions would correspond to the methods of agreement 
and difference in modern European theory of induction. . 

2. The Buddhistic . theory of apoha nominalism, worked out 
with a consistency, or rather exaggeration, unknown in Europe. 

With reference to chapter III, I want to state: 

the theory of the hetv-sbhasa ii only partly based on that of 
the three conditions of the linga. In book IV section IV table F 
sub b I have given a table of the kinds of Iietv-rMasa , accepted 
by Pragastapada and Dignaga (in his Nyaya-pravega). 

Whereas Dignaga divides hetv-abham into three {gsiddha, 

anaikantika and mruddha), Pragastapada accepts four species {asiddha, 
aandigdha, anadkgavasita and mruddha). In Pragastapada’s system 
the three last hetv-abhasa^ are also forms of apramai soil, samgaga 
{ox sandeha), nnadhgaoasaga viparyaga (cf. Bhasya book III 
oiiapter 2 ^ 16 — 18, p. 174— -182). The polemics which Pragasta- 
pada bestows on the ‘non-erroneous contradiction’ is not directed 
against Dignaga, but against those Vaigesikas who interpret it as 
a form of sandigdha, whereas he himself accepts it as a special 
case of anadkyamsita. For Dignaga this question could not exist, 
because he only distinguishes embraces both 

sandigdha and anadhyavasitd). 

Under the title asiddha we meet in botii authors with two kinds 
of fallacies: in the first place asiddha means „non-accepted” either 
by both or one of the disputants; in the second place amddha 
means ‘non-existent’. The formulation by Pragastapada is here clearer 
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and perhaps more original than the expression used by Dignaga. 
At all events the asiddha — in the meaning of hion-accepted’ — 
does not result from the three conditions of the hetu, but is clearly 
a rule of debate. 

In the _ discussion of the sandigdha, anadhgavasita viruddha 
Pracastapada is more concise than Dignaga. It seems difficult to 
draw any conclusion from this fact. 

Pracastapada gives one example of each species. We shall be 
better able to recognise the nature of each of the three fallacies, 
when we write them in the form of hypothetical syllogisms, a form 
with which the Indian amimana — as far as its deductive part is 
concerned — is most cognate. 

In this form then they may run as follows : 

II. Sandigdha: 

if an animal has horns, then it is a cow, 
this animal has horns, 
ergo it is a cow. 

in. Anadhgavasiia: 

if a thing originates, then it is existent [before its originationj, 
a product is a thing which originates, 

ergo a product is existent [before its origination]. 

IV. Viruddha: 

if an animal has horns, then it is a horse, 
this animal has horns, 
ergo it is a horse. 

In none of these three so called fallacies there is a mistake against 
deduction; in the form m7idi,gdlia , the hypothetical major cannot be 
accepted and should run: „if an animal has horns, then it be 
a cow”; in the form the hypothetical major can neither 

be accepted and should run: ‘if an animal has horns, then ii cannoi 
be a horse’. In the form sandigdha thus a doubtful relation is put 
as certain ; in the form viruddha the consequent in the hypothetical 
major is the opposite of the truth. 

The i\\\\n.Qij anadhgavasiia is of another nature thnn the sandigdha 
viruddha. The error lies here in the minor proposition, which con- 
tains two synonymous terms, so that when the thesis to be proved 
is not accepted by an opponent, he will neither be convinced by 
the defendent’s argument. 

So there is a sufficient reason for separating the anadhyavasita 
from the other fallacies. 

With reference to the ‘non-erroncous contradiction’ (or antinomy), 
which Dignaga accepts as a form of the general anaihantiha and 

, Vorhand. Kon. Aknd. V. Wetonsfth. N, Beekfl. ni. XVin. N°, 2 ; ^ 21 
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Pra^astapada as a form of anadhyavasita, we must notice that it 
only expressed a circumstance which must often have occurred in 
Indian debates. If the Indian philosophers, had analysed the case 
more carefully, they would have found the insufficiency of the their 
theory of anumana in regard to its inductional character. 

Our conclusion here may run: the priority of Dignaga to Pra 9 as- 
tapada is not proved by De Stcherbatskoi, We can only state that 
these authors were either contemporaries or did not differ ranch 
in date and that they both used comraon traditions. 

With reference to chapter IV, I should like to notice: 

1. the authority of Vacaspatimicra, as a historical source, is of 
small weight in this question; 

2. the resemblance between Dignaga and Pra^astapada’s distinc- 
tions of fallacious theses and examples, merely shows that these 
writers were contemporaries or nearly so. 

3. in the theory of fallacious theses (see here book TV section IV 

table P sub a), the three first species belong together; Pracasta])ada 
seems to give here the oldest form; ‘public opinion’ is substituted 
by the Buddhist instead oi owq of the three pramajumi 

in most of the Daipanas and also practically accepted by the Vai^e^ika. 

The fallacies 4 and 5 form another set; they state inconsistencies 
of the speaker himself. The fallacies 6, 7 and 8 of the Buddhist 
are similarly rules of debate, demanding that a disputant should 
reckon with the doetrines and notions of his opponent. These fal- 
lacies 4- — 8 remind us of distinctions, made in the Nyayadaipana, 
such as ‘sarvaianirasiddhanta, pratitantrasiddhanta, viruddfta {== sid- 
dhanimn ahhyvpetya tadvirodln, I, 2, G). 

The comparison of these fallacies neither allows any conclusion 
with reference to the chronology of the two authors; they have both 
borrowed from a common tradition. 

4. in the theory of fallacious examples (here book IV section IV 
table F sub c) we can distinguish in both authors two common 
groups: a. the example is fallacious with reference to sadh ana or 
sadhya or both; /5. the example is either insufficient for proving or 
overthrows the supposed general relation between sadliana mdi sadliya 
(cf. the smdigdha virnddha fallacies of the probans). Moreover 
Pra 9 astapada distinguishes a separate fallacy with reference to the 
abode, which reminds us of the amldha in his theory of the falla- 
cious probans; ^ ^ 


b Gf. here p. 314 sub letter f. 
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With reference to chapter V, 1 should like to mention: 

The distinction, made by Pra^astapada and Dignaga, between 
svarthamimana and pararthanumana, is merely a combination of the 
doctrines taught in the Vaiee^ika and Nyaya Darganas. The specu- 
lative argumentation, by De Stcherbatskoi, is not convincing; also 
the Vai^e^ikas did not accept as a separate at least 

not theoretically. 

The rest of De Stcherbatskoi’s article may be left indiscussed 
here. It would only have had force,. if the foregoing chapters had 
been convincing. 

§ 5. The Icevalanvayin and hevalavyaiireUn prohanlia; and the 
anupasavihurm fallacy, in the more recent Vai^e^iha-Nyaya system. 

In De STCHERBATSKoi’s article, discussed above, we find on p. 152 
an example of an inference, considered by Dharmakirti as „moyen 
douteux”, by Pra^astapAda anadhyamsita. This inference, thus 
called by the two antagonists fallacious, runs as follows: 

„les corps vivants ont line ame; 

parce qu’ils sout doues de. respiration et d’autres 
fonctions animales.” 

To this De Stcherbatskoi adds the following important annotation : 

„Ce raisonnement est kevalavyatirekin selon Uddyotakara (p. 126 
1. 5 et suiv.) et les Naiyayikas modernes, asadharananaikantika 
d’apres les bouddhistes . . . Pracastapada ne mentionne ni le kevalm- 
vayin, ni le kemlavyatirekin , les tenant evidemraent, avec les boud- 
dhistes, pour des tenues fautifs, ^rIduara, neanraoins, pense que le 
kevalumhyin et le keualavytatirekin sent implicitemeiit admis par 
Pracastapada (p. 203 1. 15— p. 204 1. 22). Quant au second 
example, ^) la Nyaya-bindu-tika (p, 23 1. 6 — 7) considere la these 
comme un asUdharana, de m6me que la premiere. . . A la page 
239, 14—22 Prapastapada discute, a ce qu’il parait, sur iin raison- 
nement qui aurait la forme suivante: 

<;abdo yimah, 

gravanatmt,. 

ou bien : 

gabda ifarebhyo bhidyate, 
gravanatvat. 

II s’oppose a ce que Ton regarde ce raisonnement’ comme douteux. 
Seloii les modernes il est kevalavyatirekin.^' 

To this I should like to add the following; 


1) „le son est Eternal, pavce (ju’il TPSonnc". 
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The passage Pra?astapada-l)lm?ya p, 239 1. 14 &o. seems to have 
been misunderstood by De vStclierbatskoi; see the complete trans- 
lation of the passage, here p, 306 § 9. But I agree with the 
Russian scholar in admitting that Pra^astapada rejected the trust- 
worthiness of the I'evalanva^m vaidi hevalavyatirel'm. 

In inserting liere a few notes on these probantia in the later 
history of the Vaicesika system, I wish to follow .Tagobi’s article 
on Indian logic. 

We find here (p. 460) the following example of a trustworthy 
he^valiinmyhi probans : 

the pot is capable of being nominated, 

because it is capable of being known. . 

Here the general proposition in its positive, hypothetical form wilruii : 
whatever is capable of being known, is capable of being 
nominated, 

and this general proposition in its inverse, negated form: 

if something is not capable of being nominated, then it 
is not capable of being known; 

an example on behalf of this negated proposition , however, cannot 
b^ adduced. 

We find on the same page of the article quoted, the following 
hevalavyatireUn\ 
living organisms possess a soul, 

because they have animal functions. 

Here the general proposition in its positive form will run: 

if ‘something possesses animal functions, then it possesses 
a soul, 

no examples, besides the living organisms, can be given for this 
proposition; on the other hand for the inverse, negated proposition: 
if something does not possess a soul, it does not posseiss 
animal functions, 

we can give as many examples as we like. 

On page 472 of the same article we find the following example 
oi aaadharaij a fallacy: 

the tone is eternal, because it is a sound. 

Here the general proposition in its positive form runs: 
if somelhing is a sound , then it- is eternal. 

Different examples of what may be called sounds, can be given, 
yet none of them shows etoruality. The general proposition in its 
negative form would run: 

if something is not eternal, then it will never be a sound. 
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Different examples of what is transient can be given , but among 
these, sounds. 

On page 473 we meet with the following example of the anupa- 
sanMrin fallacy: 

everything is transient, because it is capable of being known. 

The general proposition in its positive form will run: ■ 

if a thing is capable of being known , then it is transient; 
since the is everything, we can adduce no examples besides 

%\m pah^a. The negative proposition would run: 

if something is not transient, then it is not capable of being 
known; 

we nfeed not examine this proposition, for the probans is already 
a fallacy because of the absence of examples for the positive pro- 
position. 

This wole theory of hevalanvayin and kevalavyaUreUn probantia, 
and asadJiarana and anupamnharin fallacies, is from European stand- 
point almost worthless, in as far as it does not formulate in the 
proper way the process of proving. 

For instance , the thesis: „whatever is capable of being known , 
is capable of being nominated,” is not proved by ineans of adduc- 
ing things known, things unknown, &c, but it expresses the 
general experience: whenever man discovers a new object, he pos- 
sesses the power of creating a new word for it, because language 
affords many means of word-derivation, but the discovery of new 
objects and the positing of new notions is very difficult. 

In general: when we prove a thesis, we must first examine its 
nature. If it expresses a causal relation, it demands other means 
for proving than if it expresses e, g. geometrical relations. Indian 
science, however, has not sufficiently carried out its attempts in 
this direction. 


■ : SECTION'S.' 

APFRECIATION OF THE INDIAN THEORY OF THE 
PRAMANANI prom EUROPEAN STANDPOINT. 


^ 1 . Introduction. 

Judging from European standpoint we may call pratyak^a, anu- 
mana and gabda the three main pramamni of those, mentioned in 
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the Incliau systems. Cf these three subjects the first and last are 
treated in Europe mainly in a phychological, that is a descriptive 
and explanatory fom; the second in a normative or prescriptive form. 

We may agree with the Vai$e§ikas that upamana, arthapatii, 
sambhava and ahliava to be discussed in connection with anumana, 
and thus form subjects of the science of logic. On the other hand 
„word” or language, deserves a separate examination. And although 
the Mimamsakas have discussed the matter too much as theologians, 
yet we cannot deny that many of their thoughts about language 
will interest the European linguist. 

The contributions which the older Vaice§ika system has delivered 
to the psychology of perception and language are of a small impor- 
tance, it is only in the Nyaya-kandall that these branches of re- 
search receive a fuller interest. Many of the fragments therefore, 
translated in the fourth book of the present work, bear on them. 
Here I shall limit myself to logic. In order to acquire a basis for 
my appreciations, I must devote several pages to the results, reached 
by logical research in Europe. For though very able European 
scholars have explained and appreciated Indian logic, yet it is 
evident from their writings that iii spite of their having clearly 
unterstood their Indian sources, they lack the knowledge of the 
progress which European logic has made during the last century. 
Even - Buerk, who in his interesting article on Indian anumana 
quotes SiG wart’s Logic in reference to some points of details, has 
omitted showing how a better acquaintance of modern logic would 
lead to a more just appreciation of the Indian theory of syllogism. 

The fact is that the development of scientific thought in Europe 
did not only oblige Western scholars to restrict themselves to a 
more limited scope of study, but also caused philosophy to lose its 
fundamental importance and to be considered as a kind of special 
study. This neglect of philosophy also showed itself in an utter 
ijulifference for logical questions, from which however we have 
to confess no hariii has arisen, for logical thinking is not eflPected 
by the study of logic as such, but by intellectual training, method- 
ical study and mutual criticism. Moreover a widely spread preju- 
dice has favoured this contempt for logical research, since it was 
and is generally believed that logic was founded by Aristotle as 
a consummated science. There is even a much quoted passage in 
Kant’s Prolegomena in which he blames some of his contemporaries 
for trying to surpass Aristotle and to add either psychological matter 
to this formal science (which should have the nature of mathema- 
tics) or information concerning the details of special scientific research. 
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The development of logical investigation has shown that Kant was 
wrong, his contemporaries right. Kirst Lotzb and Sigwart have 
proved: that the ordinary routine in which logic is taught, is far 
from infallible ; then that the doctrine of the syllogism , propounded 
by Aristotle, has its importance in the Aristotelean metaphysics, 
but is unsatisfactory, when taten as an independent treatment of 
logic; that this study only becomes attractive and instructive, when 
brought into connection with the methods which are applied by 
the special student in his daily work. These three points: the 
insignificance of the school-logic, the importance of the Aristotelean 
theory of the syllogism as part of his metaphysics and the necessity 
of combining abstract logic with discussions on special research, 
might be considered, I think, to be settled. The relation, on the 
other hand, between logic and psychology remains a difficult ques- 
tion. We must acknowledge that concepts, conclusions, arguments 
are psychical facts, but we have to state that logic and psychology 
have different tasks, for logic gives norms, prescriptive rules 
possessing an absolute nature, i. e. demanding a universal and 
necessary acknowledgment, and psychology only explains, and does 
not appreciate. I am inclined to think that psychological and 
perhaps grammatical discussions cannot be avoided at the beginning 
of logic. 

I shall follow .this order in my exposition: first I shall dekjribe 
logic (and specially the theory of syllogism) as explained by elemen- 
tary academical textbooks, then I shall mention the criticism, 
brought forward by Lotze and Sigwart, after that I intend to make 
a few notes on induction and the obtaining of general propositions 
and finally I shall give in my conclusion my opinion on the value 
of the Vai 9 e§ika theory oi ammana, 

\ Eaaposition of Bwopean school logic (deductim part). 

The exposition of logic in the current manuals is given in three 
chapters: the term, ’the proposition, inferences. The propositions 
are divided into four kinds according to their quantity and quality: 
Universal Affirmative All X h Y (called kind A) 

Universal Negative No X is Y ( ,, X) 

Particular Affirmative Some X is K ( ,, „ I) 

Particular Negative Some X is not X( „ „ 0) 

Inferences are divided into deductive and inductive, the deduc- 
tive inferences into immediate and mediate. 

„An immediate inference may be formally defined as a combi- 
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nation of two propositions of which one is inferred from the other, 
the proposition ’ inferred being virtually included in the proposition 
from which it is inferred. Of immediate inference the most impor- 
tant forms are oppositions, conversions, permutations.” 

A deductive mediate inference contains two propositions which 
have one term in common. The two propositions are called the 
major and the minor premise, the three terms the major, the middle 
and the minor term. The manuals, after having defined these tech- 
nical terms proceed in examining „the possible, not the legitimate, 
forms of syllogism.” „Here there are two circumstances to be taken 
into consideration: 1st, that syllogisms may vary according to the 
quantity and quality of the propositions {A, Fj , /, O') of which 
they are composed; 2nd, that they may vary according to the 
position of the terms in the premises. The first consideration gives 
us the number of possible moods, the second the number of possible 
figures. It is by combining these two sources of variation that we 
shall obtain the number of possible syllogisms. There are, if we 
take into consideration the conclusion , sixty-four possible arrange- 
ments of the propositions A, F, J, 0, i. e. in technical language, 
sixty-four possible 7iioo(k, viz. AAA, AAF, AAI, AAO, &c.” 

Then it is examined which of these sixty-four moods are legiti- 
mate. The result of the rather involved argumentation is often put 
in the mnemonic lines: 

Barbara, Gelarent, Barii, Ferio(\m, prioris: 

Gesare, Camestres, FesUno, Baroho, secundae: 

Barapti, Bisamis, Batisi, Felapton, 

BoJcardo, Ferison, habet: Quarta insuper addit 
Bramantip, Gamenes, Bimaris, Fesdpo, Fresison: 

Quinque Bubalterni totidem Generalibus orti. 

Nomen habent nullum, nec si bene colligis, usum. 

„In the above lines, the initial consonants, B, G, B, F, shew 
that the mood in the second, third, or fourth figure to which they 
are prefixed is to be reduced to the mood correspondingly made 
in the first. . . The vowels shew the moods. . . The letter 5 , when 
it occurs after a vowel, shews that the proposition for which that 
vowel stands is to be converted simply. . &c. &c. 

We may say, if logical tliinking really depended on all this 
scholastic nonsense, scarcely any human being would produce a 
logical train of thought and it would be quite a mystery how 
a child of fourteen might ever be able to study his geometrical 
textbook with so much success and profit. 

After liaving treated simple syllogism, the manuals go on explain- 
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ing tlie complex (hypothetical) propositions and syllogisms, both of 
which are again divided into conjunctive and disjunctive forms. 

§ 3. The progress , made in deductive logic, hy Lotze and Sigwart. 

The development of logical science is of interest for our purport 
in two respects: its new formulation of the theory of syllogism and 
its researches concerning the double problem: how do we arrive at 
our most general scientific laws and how do we get certainty about 
their legimaticy. The first problem has been promoted by Lotze and 
SiGWAiiT; the second by the general philosophies of Hume and 
Kant and became of greater interest by the greater expansion of 
physical science. 

Even the traditional order of term, proposition, inference has 
been put aside by Sigwart in the composition of his book. He has 
divided his Logic into three parts, called the analytical, the nor- 
mative, the technical. The concepts (Vorstelhingen) and the general 
meaning of the words are treated in a short introductory section, 
the different forms of the judgment (Urteil) in the following sections 
of the analytical part; the norms which the notions and the con- 
clusions have te obey, are settled in the second (normative) part; 
whilst the analysis and synthesis of the notions, the arriving at 
scientific propositions by means of deduction, observation and induc- 
tion, are explained in the third (technical) part of the book. 

We need not follow Sigwart’s work closely and may limit our- 
selves to those questions having to do with the theory of inference. 
Thus the theory of notions may be left out. For notions may be 
considered as condensed propositions, and the question, how do 
we arrive at our general notions, is identical with the problem: 
how do we obtain our general propositions. Only then when the 
regular coexistence of certain attributes is proved , a general notion 
has a right of existence. Eurther the relation between notions find 
their expression in the different forms of propositions : disjunctive, 
subsumptive &c. 

a. The classification of the forms of judgment 

The classification of the forms of judgment is then according to 
Sigwart — that is if one wishes to continue speaking of a classi- 
fication . — not a subdivision of the judgments into a number of 
coordinate classes. But what one gives here for a classification is 
more a sketch of the way in which human thought tries to find 
necessary judgments. 
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In many cases, a necessary judgment or decision is not arrived 
at, before, starting from a stage of simple guessing (possibility, 
question), one has- proceeded through more or less intermediate 
stages. The result of doubt can on farther examination be; .either 
immediate rejection, or confirmation, or for example the insight 
that the possibility supposed at the beginning, is itself dependent, 
a necessary consequence of some other possibility; or the insight 
that the supposed possibility is one out of a limited number of 
possibilities. 

Further examination is rendered superfluous by the first answer, 
the negative judgment. However in spite of this the result is by 
no means useless and may be of use in later decisions. By means 
of the two last mentioned answers: the hypothetical and the dis- 
junctive judgment, means are supplied for perhaps afterwards arriv- 
ing at a decisive . answer to the original question, 

Sigwart, Logik I p. 313. „By this we have justified why we 
may consider separately the negative, the hypothetical and the dis- 
junctive judgment, not because they are special kinds of judgments 
in which the function of judgment is carried out in different ways, 
but because they are judgments concerning hypotheses and indicate 
the logical value and importance of these”. 

Besides this meaning of the hypothetical judgment as a shifting 
of the problem, by means of which we substitute an easier question 
for the original one, the hypothetical judgment can have the sig- 
nification of a „law of nature”. 

p. 266: „The knowledge that something is as it is, happens 
as it happens, by exterior necessity, is always composed of two 
elements: the general law and the definite datum, which this 
law is applicable. It is necessary that the planets move round the 
sun in ellipses, this knowledge is based partly on the knowledge 
of the general principles of mechanics and partly on the knowledge 
of the given mass of the sun and the planets, of their distances 
and the relation between tangential velocity and attraction ; another 
relation would effect other courses. This empirical element can never 
be eliminated , and therefore our knowledge of necessity can only 
be given in hypothetical formulae which state that if this or that 
happens, something else will necessarily ensue”. 

This second meaning of the hypothetical judgment as law of 
nature, is cognate with Sigwart’s division of judgments into com- 
municative (narrative) and explanatory judgments. 

The communicative judgment is a judgment about individuals, 
and since individuals exist in time, such judgments are only avail- 
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able with reference to a certain time. The explanatory judgoient 
is in its objective value independent of time. 

This antithesis between the communicative and explanatory judg- 
ments is of importance for the explanation of that which is called 
the quantity of the judgment in school-logic. A plural judgment, 
taken as a communicative judgment, can be a final result; but 
taken as an explanatory judgment, it will have the significance of 
a special or particular judgment. (1.1., § 15 and 16). 

p. 225: „When judgments of the form: „oTie J is JB’' or 
„some A are £” are communicative judgments of empirical origin, 
then they seem to have no other significance than that of attributing 
a certain predicate to one or more subjects which are not separately 
nominated, but only vaguely indicated; the plural judgment seems 
to have no other meaning than a series of single statements, for 
no stress is laid on the number. 

„ Yet in the judgment: ,, some people confuse red and green”, some- 
thing else is indicated than in the copulative judgments: „ John and 
Peter and Paul confuse red and green”. In as far they are indicated 
as „some people”, the individual definiteness is lost; yet by the 
indication with a general name, they are conceived in relation to the 
totality of mankind; and this relation instigates further comparison. 

„Tradition, now, teaches that the particular judgment does not 
tend to the exclusion of the general judgment; „some A are j?” 
does not mean that „not all A are i?”. . . This characteristic shows 
that the plural judgment can either be a preparation for a general 
judgment or an exception with reference to it” (For examples, see 
Sigwart j. 1., p. 226), 

This distinction between the copulative and particular judgment 
will help us to understand the difference between the empirically- 
general judgment as a preparatory stage towards the necessarily- 
general judgment. 

p. 220: „[School]-logic is not wont to distinguish between 
the judgments which are based on the notion, i. e. signification, 
of the subject-word and, whilst explaining this notion, attribute a 
priori a predicate to every object, denotated by the subject- word, 
and those judgments which proiionnce a predicate about all things 
within our knowledge and bearing the same name because of 
similar properties. 

„Thus this school-logic conceals that which is most important, 
namely the. transition of an einpirically-general judgment into a 
necessarily general judgment, the formation of notions and judgments 
from experience (For example, see Sigwart 1. 1.). 
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b. The theorij of inference. 

Again in the theory of inference we meet with Sigwart’s con- 
ception ot logic as a teleological science , and we can , according 
to him, formulate the problem: what value have the three Ariato- 
telean figures for human thought, which strives to solve doubt and 
question, and thus to arrive at sure and generally valid decisions. 

In the first place — as Lotzb has previously shown — Sigwart 
points out the great difference between the two first Aristotelean 
figures and the third figure ^). For by the application of this last- 
mentioned figure we can only infer the possibility of concomitance 
between qualities j this figure can only lead up to a problematical 
Judgment, which in some cases may be the starting-point for the 
discovery of a categorical Judgment. 

The first two figures are closely connected with the principle of 
reason, respectively in its positive and negative formulation. 

This reduction may be done as follows. The four moods of the 
first figure are: 

1. All If is P 3. No if is P 

All /y is if ■ ■ ■ All 8 is M 

thus: all A is P thus: No A is P 

3. All if is P 4. No M is P 

Some A is M Some S is M 

thus; some A is P thus; some 8 is not P 

Since the nature of the act of concluding is not effected by the 
quantity possessed by the subject of the minor premise, the four 
moods enumerated above, can be reduced to two : 

1. All M is P 3. No M is P 

All 8, some one A is iP All A, some 8, one 8 is M 
All A, some A, one Ais P All A, some A, one A is not P. 

When we search in these two forms for the rule, governing our 
concluding, then we find for the first figure: 

. If something is JB, then it is A (1st and 3d mood) 

If something is P, then it is not X (3nd and 4th mood) 
The minor runs; 

certain subjects C are P, 

Ergo; they are A, they are not X. 




1) Of. SiGWAUT I § 54 Ko. 5 "witli reference to tlie absurdity of accepting a fourth 
syllogistic figure: the figure of Galenas. 
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The four moods of the second figure may be reduced to the 
two following forms: 

1. No P is M 3. All P is M 

All P, some /S\ one P is If All P, some P, one P is not M 

All P, some one Pis notP; All P, some P, one P is not P. 

Now the same two rules must be applicable for this figure as 
for the first one,' since these two rules express the only possible 
conclusion to be drawm from simple relations between notions; with 
this difference that we now infer the non-validity of the reason 
because of the non-validity of the consequence. 

If something is P, it is 

Now C (all C, some 0) is not A, 

ergo: neither is it P. 

If something is B, it is not X. 

Now C (all 0, some C) is X, 
ergo it is not P, 

Sigwart, Logik I p. 46G: „The agreement as well as the diffe- 
rence between the two first figures lies in the fact that in the first 
figure we infer the validity of a (positive or negative) consequence 
from the validity of the reason; and that in the second we infer 
the non-validity of the reason from the non-validity of the (positive 
or negative) consequence.” 

NOTE I. On the nature of the concluding in the third figure, 
see Sigwart Logik I § 54 n°. 7. „Streng genommen also ist die 
Regel, nach der geschlosscn wird, und welche die Ableitiing des 
Schlnsssiitzes aus den Pramissen begriindet, gar nicht in diesen selbst 
. aiisgedriickt ; der verschwiegene Obersatz; zu den bejahenden Modis 
ist: Wenn zwei Priidicate demselben Subjekte zukommen, sind sie 
vereinbar, schliessen sie sich nicht notwendig aus ; die beiden Pni- 
missen bilden zusammen die Assumtion zu dem verschwiegenen 
Obersatz , . , . ” 

NOTE II. The disjunctive syllogism is reduced to the hypothe- 
tical syllogism in the same way as in the elementary textbooks. 

c. The immediate inferences. 

When the hypothetical inference is made the basis of logic, 
and no longer the categorical syllogism, then the consequence will 
be that also the chapter dealing with immediate inference, thus 
with oppositions, conversions and permutations will receive another 
form. So we may state the following rules for the hypothetical 
propositions : 
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RULE I. From the negation of the (original) consequens we 
may infer the negation of the antecedens : 

Thus from the judgment; if something is A, then it is B, 

we may infer: if something is not then it is not A. 

From the judgment; if something is A, then it is not B, 

we may infer: if something is B, then it is not A. 

From the judgment: if something is not then it is B, 

we may infer: if something is not then it is 

From the judgment; if something is not A, then it is not B, 

we may infer: if something is B, then it is J'. 

RULE IL From the original consequens we can draw no con- 
clusion — neither positively, nor negatively — about the original 
antecedens. 

Thus from the judgment: if something is A, then it is B, 
we cannot say; if something is B, whether it is oris not A. 

in other words we may only infer that: 

if something is B, it may be A. 

RULE III, From the negation of the (original) antecedens we 
can draw no conclusion — neither positively, nor negatively — - 
about the consequens: 

Thus from the .judgment: if something is A, then it is >5, 

we cannot say: if something is not whether it is or is not 

in other words we can only infer; 

that if something is not A, it may be i?. 

And frora the judgment; if something is not A, then it is B, 

we can only infer that: if something is A, it may be B. 

RULE IV, When two predicates are possible for one and the 
same thing, then we may express this in either of the two forms; 

if something is then it may be B, 
if something is J?, it may be A. 

From these four rules the different prescripts for the conversions 
&c. of the categorical judgment can be found by means of substi- 
tution (ef. Sigwart Logik I, p. 450— 452). 

Further we may notice that the first rule expresses the principles 
according to which all inference takes place. On the other hand the 
three last rules are of secondary interest, they only allow us to 
infer problematical consequences from sure premises. 

d. Summary. 

1. It is proper to distinguish in logic between the negative, the 
hypothetical and the disjunctive judgment, they are judgments con- 
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ceriiing hypotheses and indicate the logical value and importance 
of these. 

2. It is necessary to distinguish accurately the communicative 
and explanatory judgments, the empirically-general and necessarily- 
general judgments. 

3. The categorical syllogism and the disjunctive syllogism may 
be considei’ed as applications of the hypothetical, 

4. There are two directions in which a conclusion can be drawn, 
either we infer the leginiitacy of the (atfirmative or negative) con- 
sequence from the legimitacy of the reason, or we infer the illegi- 
mitacy of the reason from the illegimitacy of the (affirmative or 
negative) consequence. 

§ 4. How does science ohiain its general propositions? 

Before entering upon the question ; how does science acquire its 
general propositions (and concepts) we must remember that science 
tinds its starting-point in the daily experience of ordinary man ; 
science therefore accepts language and the experience, laid' down 
in language, as long as new facts or a better observation of pre- 
viously known facts do not forbid this. Thus we understand in the 
following by science not only knowledge, obtained by science in 
its more limited sense, but all knowledge, as far as it is not 
rejected by science. • 

The general proposition, then reached by science, are of three 
kinds: axioms, inductional theses, postulate. All knowledge which 
we possess, is dependent in its form on the receiving organism, 
especially on the functioning of our mind. Thus we perceive exte- 
rior things in space and time, interior phenomena in time, we form 
notions about them, which are subject to notional axioms. Thus 
all our experience obeys the axioms of mathematics and logic, and 
obeys our deductions which are nothing else than an application 
of oiir logical axioms. 

In gathering experience from individual facts man forms general 
principles by which these facts can be understood, i. e. he guesses 
from the special cases general rules from which they could be 
deduced. Induction, thus, is the opposite of deduction, so as 
abstraction is the opposite of addition , division of multiplication &c. 
And whilst in deduction the consequences may possess the same 
certainty as the premises, by induction we can only arrive at 
results which possess a certain probability. This process of induction 
is however so fertile and proves so satisfactory, that soon there 
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arises in man, the wish an(i even a feeling of duty to apply this 
inductioiial process to fis many facts of experience as are within 
his reach. And he begins to build up in himself an ideal of truth. 
In this scientific research, we may say, man is imitating with his 
limited power, God in one of his attributes, in his all-wisdom, 
and the ideal of science might be defined as the contents of a 
consciousness in which all facts of experience have entered accord- 
ing to trustworthy processes and are combined with each other 
completely and logically. So then man begins to foster a belief in 
the explicability of the world, in the uniformity of nature. The 
most general convictions, on which science rests, may be called 
postulata. 

In the inductional process two notions are of predominant im- 
portance: causality and regular coexistence. According to the regular 
coexistence of certain attributes we may classify the objects of nature 
in their different classes and subclasses; by the notion of causality 
we learn to know the causal laws of nature. 

The astromer Heuschru and the philosopher Stu.viit Mill have 
formulated the exigencies which must be fulfilled in this investi- 
gation of the causal connection of facts. Sigwart enters upon a broad 
criticism of this formulation. For my purport it will be sufficient 
to quote the five canons of Mill’s so as they are given in a'lnuch 
used English text-book on logic. 

CANON I. (Method of agreement): If two or more instances of 
the phenomenon under investigation have only one other circum- 
stance in common, that circurastauce may be regarded, with more 
or less of probability, as the cause (or effect) of the given phe- 
nomenon or at least, as connected with it through some fact of 
causation. 

CANON 11. (Method of difference) : If an instance in which the 
phenomenon under investigation occurs, and an instance in which 
it does not occur, have every circumstance in coininon save one, 
that one occurring only in the former; the circinnstance in which 
alone the two instances differ, is the effect, or the cause, or a 
necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. 

CANON III (Double method of agreement): If two or more 
instances in which the phenomenon occurs have only one other 
circumstance in common, while two or more in.stances, falling 
within the same department of investigation, from which the phe- 
nomenon is absent, have nothing in common save the absence of 
that circumstance; that circumstance is the effect, or the cause, 
or a necessary part of the cause, of the phenomenon. Moreover 
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(supposing the requirements of the method to be rigorously ful- 
filled) the circumstance proved by the method to be the cause, is 
the only cause of the phenomenon. 

CANON IV. (Method of residues): Substract from any pheno- 
menon such part as is known to be the effect of certain antecedents, 
and the residue of the phenomenon is, the effect of the remaining 
antecedents. 

CANON V. (Method of concomitant variations); Whatever phe- 
nomenon varies in any manner whenever another phenomenon varies 
in some particular manner, is either a cause or an effect of that 
phenomenon, or is connected with it through some fact of causation. 

When we now analyse these five canons and the examples, 
given for them in the text-books, we may notice that the two last 
rules refer to the application of mathematics to physical research. 
The three first canons have to do with causality in general. The 
second and third are based on the following, implicitly accepted 
argumentation. 

If we know a// the vicarious causes or sums of causes which 
give rise to a certain effect, then we can infer the absence of the 
effect from the absence of the causes. Thus e. g. when it is true 
that only if or i?, or ((7 -]- i)) takes place, P will take place, 
then it also holds true that: 

if neither nor B, nor {C -\^ D) takes place, P will remain absent. 

Thus in the special case that a phenomenon is only due to one 
cause, or one set of causes, or when we may abstract from other 
possible causes because of their evident absence, then we are allowed 
to conclude: 

. if A takes place, then P will take place in subsequent time, 

if ^ does not take place, then P will neither take place, • 

Thus the investigation of the causality of a phenomenon obliges 
us to examine its positive occurrences as well as the cases of its 
absence; for we may notice that the two formulae, just given, have 
both the form of a hypothetical Judgment and both the same order 
of logical antecedens and consequens, but differ in logical position . 

Perhaps we must acknowledge an instinctive feeling for the proper 
way in which causality is discovered, when we see that the Indian 
philosophers think it necessaiy to prove by means of examples the 
general proposition ol Ahm a?iumana in its positive as well as 
negative formulation: 
if A is, then P is; 
if P is not, then A is not. 

Yet the difference between the two methods will be clear.. 

Verhnnd, Kon. Akad. v. Wetensoh; K. Reeks, 01. KVIU. N*. 2. 22 
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§ 5. Conclusion. 

On the basis of the given speculations our judgments on Indian 
logic may be shortly formulated as follows: 

1. We may scarcely blame the Indian thinkers for their not 
having distinguished, as Aristotle did , the different moods and 
figures of the categorical syllogism. The two fundamental forms of 
inference — from the affirmative (logical) antecedens towards the 
subsequens, or from the negated subsequens towards the negated 
antecedens — were clearly known and formulated by them. They 
haYe explicitly stated that the two formulae: 

if A is, then .B is; ov. patra dimmah, tatragnih; 

if B is not, then A is not; yah'a nagnih, tatra na dlmmah; 

are identical. 

2. In agreement with this, the speculations on tar ha, prasanga, 
angatJianupapatti , which occur in the Nyajm-kandalT, contain much 
that can be accepted. 

3. Their statement that knowledge proceeds from doubt {samgayd) 
towards nirnaya and their method of disjunctive analysis on which 
their ^emvad anmnanam is based — see e. g. the proof for the 
existence of soul, Pra?astapadabha§ya book 11 chapter 2 § 10 — 
are praiseworthy. Their conception of negation is insufficient. The 
introduction of such scholastic terms as „non-cows” &c. could only 
produce confusion. 

4. They have insufficient knowledge of the way in which general 
propositions should be obtained. As a rule they give their thesis 
in two forms, one of which resembles a hypothetical proposition 
with positive members, and the other is its inversion with negated 
members. Then they give some example or other for each of these 
two formulae, leaving the opponent to find counter-examples. This 
necessarily leads to long disputes without method or satisfactory 
results. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DHARMA, ADHARMA, THEOLOGY. 


Section 1. 

DHARMA & ADHARMA. 


§ 1. Sutras hearing on dharma Sf adharma. 

(Nanda Lai Sinha's translation) 

A. I, 1, 1 Now, therefore, we shall explain dharma. 

3 Dharma [is] that from which [results] the accomplishment 
of exaltation and of the snrpreme Good. 

3 The autlioritativeness of the Veda [arises from its] being 
the word of God [or being an exposition of dharma). 

4 The Supreme Gijod [results] from the knowledge, pro- 
duced by a particular dharma, of the essence of the 
predicables, substance, attribute, action, genus, species 
and combination, by means of their resemblances and 
differences. 

Or: the Supreme Good [results] from [the study of] 
this treatise or system, produced by a particular virtue, 
which teaches the knowledge &c. 

X, 2, 8 The performance of acts of observed utility and of acts 
the purpose whereof has been taught [in the sacred 
writings], is for the production of adr^ta as [these 
teachings are authoritative, being the word of God in 
^ found [in ordinaiy speakers] do 

not exist. 

9 The authoritativeness of 'the Veda [follows] from its 
being the word of God. 
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C. VI, 1, 1 In the Veda the composition of sentences has been 
preceded i)y unterstaiiding. 

2 The distribution of names in the Bralmiana (portion 
in the Veda) is a mark of knowledge [on the part of 
the framer of the names of the things named therein]. 

3 [Percepts enjoining] gifts [are] preceded by under- 
standing. 

4 The same is acceptance [of a gift]. 

5 [Result of action indicated by the flistra accrues to 
the performer], because there is no causality of the 
attributes of one soul in [the attributes of] another soul. 

G That does not exist where the impure are entertained. 

7 Impurity [lies] in killing. 

8 Demerit results from association with him. 

Q This does not accrue in the case of [entertaining] 
one who is not impure. 

10 Preference [should be given] to a worthy recipient 
[who is available] afterwards. 

11 Preference [should be given] to an equal, or to an 
inferior [if he is free from impurity or fault].. 

12 By this is explained reception of property from vir- 
tuous persons who are inferior, equal or superior 
[to oneself]. 

13 Likewise the making away with those who stand in 
the way, [is justified]. 

14 Making away with another [is not sinful], if [lie is] 
inferior [to oneself]. 

15 In the case of an equal, either suicide or destruction 
of the other [may be resorted to]. . 

16 In the case of a superior, self-destruction [is to be 
committed]. 

B. VI, 2, 1 [Of actions] of which the motives are visible and 
invisible, the motive where no visible [motive] exists, 

^ exaltation. 

2 Ablution, fast, residence in the family 

of the preceptor, life of retirement in the forest, sacri- 
fice, gift, oblation , directions, constellations, seasons 
and religious observances conduce to invisible fruit. 

3 The observance of the four a^ramas [has been already 
mentioned]. Misbeliefs and disbeliefs as well as beliefs 
are also (sources of adrsta or dharma & adharma). 
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J). VI, 2, 4 XJpadha or impurity [denotes] impurity of emotion, 
(or of the soul) ; anupadha [denotes] purity. 

5 The pure is that which possesses prescribed colour, 
taste, smell and touch, and is sprinkled with water 
along with the recitation of sacred hymns , and also 
without it, (or is sprinkled with water with pronation 
and with supination). 

6 Impure — such is the form of the negation of the pure. 

7 [It is] also something else. 

8 To the unrestrained, exaltation does not accrue from 
eating what is pure, inasmuch as there is an absence of 
self-restraint; and it accrues [where there is selfrestraint], 
inasmuch as self-restraint is a different thing [from eating]. 

9 [Self-restraint alone is not the cause of exaltation], for 
there is non-existence [of exaltation],- where [the eating 
of pure food] does not exist. 

§ 2. Quotations from Nanda Lai Sinha's Appendix £. 

J. NOTES on passage I, 1, 1 &c. 

„ Professor Candrakanta observes under I, 1, 1: The classilica- 
tion of dharma, merit or meritorious acts, is not shown by Kaistada, 
as it does not fall within the scope of his philosophy; for he has 
undertaken the gnstra with the purpose of teaching tattmjruma, 
knowledge of truth only. 

„ He comments on 1,1, 2 : AVherefrom does the production of 
the Good and the Ultimate Good result? The production of the 
Good and the Ultimate Good , results from activity or 

employment, that is (observed in the world as) exertion of speech, 
mind and the body. Therein, it is said, that a person cultivates 
with the speech, by telling agreeable and wholesome truths 
and studying the sacred writings; with the mind, by showing com- 
passion, contentment and faith ; with the body, by practising charity 
and relieving the poor and the distressed and those wo are in 
‘ Yajnena yajnam ay ajanta devas tdni dhamUm\ ie,%i 
of the Veda also shows that dItama w, \hQ designate of the word 
‘yaya/i’ to perform (sacrifices &c.).” 

(For I, 1, 4 see here book 11 chapter II). 

B & C. NOTES on the passages B and 0 are lacking. 

I). NOTE on passage VI, 2, 1 — 9. (p. 5): 

„Professor Candrakanta cuts off vidyate vurthuniaratmd yamasya 
from VI, 2, 8 and reads it as a separate aphorism.” 
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§ 3- Notes to the sEtras on dharrna adharma. 

I have previously suggested the hypothesis tktt the Vaigesika 
system owes its origin to a theoretical attitude of mind. When, 
therefore, this Dargana begins and finishes with sutras on dharrna, 
we must consider this due to the influence of surrounding Indian 
thought, and specially that of the Purva-Mlinamsa. In the last case 
we have to do with a mutual relation since we have seen that the 
Jaiiiiinlya Mlmanisa itself has borrowed in its historical development 
many theoretical ideas from the Vai^esika. 

A. 'fo the separate siltras of passage I, 1, 1 — 4 I should like 
to add the following remarks; 

In SLitra 2 the conipoud ahhyudaya-nih(^reyasa demands our atten- 
tion. The second member of it occurs in I, 1,4 nihqreyasa 

is called the result of true knowledge; the former in VI, 2, 1 
where is stated that those actions the aim of which is not seen in 
this world, tend to abhyudaya. This distinction between abhyudaya 
(exaltation) and nihyreyasa (summum bonum, i. e. nirvana, moJc^a) 
seems to be due to Vedanta-influence. 

Sutra 3 gives the impression of being an insertion. We must 
trace its origin to the influence of the Purva-Mlinamsa. „Becaiise 
[Holy. Tradition, i. e. the Veda] expounds it [i. e. dhianna], there- 
fore Holy Tradition possesses authority.” Still later tad was explained 
as indicating the /fyara; this interpretation existed already in 
Pea 9 Astapada’s time (see Bhagya p. 3, i, e. Book I chapter 1 § 3). 

For the explanation of sutra 4 see here p, 107. 

B. The two sutras with which the Dargana closes are mere repe- 
titions. X, 2, 8 is a wrong reading for VI, 2, 1 (the interpretation 
will be given under letter B) and X, 2, 9 is identical with I, 1, 3. 

With reference to Nanda Lal Sinha’s translation we nnay notice 
that it depends on the following gloss of the Upaskara: 

„Dr§tUnd,nt pramanata upalabdhanam harmanUni; 

(yagadUriasnanUdEnam) dr^iaprayojanmfm = drf^tmn Cupadifstam) 
prayojanain ye^am .... 

. . . .dta Uha: dr^tabhUva iil; ‘dryland piiru^Untare ‘smadadau 
bhramapramadaUpsMikaiii pwumdU^anam, tad-'abhcwe' mUty art hah . ’ ’ 

The gloss is again a specimen of the acuteness shown by Indian 
scholiasts in explaining bad redactions which are produced by uu- 
sufficient, mechanical memorising. 

C. The first four sutras of VI, 1 are connected with sutra I, 1, 3 
in its recent interpretation {tad = Igvaray, two of them (1 and 3) 
are quoted in PrapastapSda'S Bha§ya (p. 213 i. e.- book III chapter 2 
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V 37). They polemise against the Pfirva-Mmiainsakas who hold the 
Veda to be eternal and thus not created by an , the existence 
of whom is not discussed in this theological system. 

The translation of (in sutra 3) by ‘knowledge’, as given 

by Nanda Lai Sinha, is in accordance with the Upaskara (Bibl. 
Tnd. p. 357), where siddhi i% explained as synonymous with 
(in VI, 3, 1). vSince siddid has the meaning of ‘skill, power’, the 
interpretation, given here by C^amkara Mi^iia, is not unlikely. For 
the sutras 11, 1, 18 &c., which are based on the present passage, 
see here p. 169 sub A. 

Siltra 4 is another expression for the same thought as given in 
the precedent sutra. Tatha pratigrahah stands here for : tutha pra- 
tigrJmatUi, i, e. „‘[the priest] accepts [the gift]’, this [expression too 
proves the intellect of the who composed the Veda].” 

.Sutra 5 As quoted in Pra(;astapada’s Bhasya p. 70 1 13 (i. e, 
book II chapter 3 \ 10) and is commented upon by QaiDHAiu in 
the following way (Nyaya-kandall p, 86 1. 10—16): 

„Merit and demerit are proved by the [sutra]: 
aharmmtvaf. The Sutrakrt intends here to refute the doctrine, 
upheld by some one, ‘that the merit of giving, abiding in the giver 
[cf. sutra VI, 1, 3], causes a merit in the receiver’, and thus he 
says: HUmantaragiimnam aimmtamgmu§p akUranatoat' . The import 
of this is: Because the qualities (pleasure &c.) of one soul are not 
the cause of the qualities (pleasure &c.) of another soul; for the 
same reason it cannot be accepted that merit and demerit, residing 
in one thing [nameljj in‘ a material thing] should effect [a conse- 
quence] in another thing [namely in soul]. By this means merit 
and demerit are stated to be qualities of soul; otherwise [i. e. if 
residing elsewhere] they would not be capable of efficiency , according 
to the statement of their resemblance (sY/tf^amy^) with pleasure &c.” 

It is clear that this never can have been the meaning of the 
sutra quoted. We have to explain the origin of this interpretation 
thus: Pra(,'astapada considered Ka^iSda’s sutras as a supreme autho- 
rity; therefore the fact alone of dharma adhamta hmig mm- 
tioned in the Dargana, was here for him a sufficient proof for their 
existence; Qrldhara, however, has tried to explain the quoted sutra 
itself as such a proof. Me was therefore obliged to ignore comple- 
tely the context in wliich the sutra originally occurs. Me refers to 
sutra VI, 1 , 3 as if only the act of ‘giving’ was mentioned there 
and not the expression ‘he gives’ as a ])roof for the intellect of the 
Lord, who composed the Veda. And moreover, his whole argu- 
mentation is subtle and sophistic. 
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But at all events Ms attempt shows tljat in his time (1 0th centui-y after 
Christ) no fixed tradition existed concerning the meaning of this sutra. 

Oamkara Mi^ra gives a long comments in the form of a dialogue. 
He considers the sutra as referring to one of Jairnini’s Dargana 
(Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation p. 192): „Now in justification 
of the aphorism of Jaimini (Purvamlmarnsa-Sutra) ‘^astrade(^itam 
phalam am^thatari* i. ‘result [of action] , indicated by the 
fastra, [accrues] to the performer’,^) he says. At the end of 
the dispute ^amkara Mi5ra quotes a certain Vrttikara [we have 
seen formerly that this author is not identical with the Bharadva- 
javrtti-kara] , who says (Nanda Lai Sinha p. 193): ‘Result [of 
action], indicated by the Qastra’ &c., is really a rule without an 
exception. On the other hand, the fruit which accrues to the departed 
ancestor, &c. results from the influence of benedictory mantras, 
pronounced by Brahmanas entertained at the C,raddlia &c., the 
mafitras in question being in the case of sacrifice for the departed 
ancestor: May thy jWiVrs have tlteir objects fulfilled...” 

In accordance with this explanation by the Vrttikara one of the 
interpretations of sutra 6 runs thus : „The meaning is that where 
at di- graddJia evil or impure Brahmanas are entertained, there the 
fruit of benediction does not accrue to the departed ancestor. . 

To sutra 7 the Upaskara adds: ‘Here himsaynm is indicative of 
all prohibited acts whatever’ and to sutra 8 „He [the Sutrakara] 
says that not only non-existence of fruit [i. e. according to the 
explanation of sutra 6 : non-existence of fruit of the pronounced 
benedictions] accrues [to the yajamand^’ , Further samahUvyahara 
is explained as ‘eating in the same row, sleeping in company, 
reading in company &c.’ 

We may notice that sutras 7, 8 and 9 give the impression of 
being old comments on sutra 6. In this case sutra 8 would have 
been another expression for the contents of sutra 6. And the two 
remaining sutras 6 and 6 could be explained thus : „Tn general — 
thus not as a strict rule — a religious deed bears fruit for the 
performer, because &c. But there are exceptions. For instance, the 
adharma of a priest, entertained at a sacrifice, can be a hindrance 
to the adr^ta of the yajamana^ Cf. Hillebrandt, JtituaUiteratur, 
p. 97 & 98. 

The explanation of the following sutras 10—16 is very uncer- 
tain. These sutras are not alluded to by Pra^astapada. ^) 

1) I have not been able to identify the i^aoted P.M.-aphorism. Cf. Ny. Kandall p. 273 1. 18. 

2) In the Berhampore edition the sntra, treating parasvddana doeis not occur, and the 
other sutras are explained in a way totally different from the interi)retation hy (’ainkara Mirra 
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According to Qainkara Migra the sutras 10—11 refer to ‘pre- 
ference’ [Nanda Lai Sinha’s translation here of 'prmrttt\, given to 
different priests who offer themselves for the performing af ^ graddha. 
Further all the insertions which Nanda Lai Sinha has made in his 
translation, are based on Qamkara Mirra’s glosses (see that trans- 
lation p. 185 — 196). But what specially deserves our notice is 
that at the end of the comments on 11 tyaga is used as opposite 
in meaning Xo pr'dvrtti. „NisiddMnam parani tgago , na tv adugtamm 
sama-hmdnam apiti hldvali’’ i. e. „ The import is that persons pro- 
hibited are by all means to be rejected, but not the pure, whether 
they be equals or inferiors”. 

Of sutra 12 .^amkara Migra gives two explanations. According 
to one parasvadatia is synonymous with pratigraha. So the meaning 
is „that dharma accrues from the reception of a gift of land &c. 
from a virtuous person, whether he be inferior, equal or superior, 
to oneself.” According to the other explanation parmvadana means 
parmvagraltma („the taking away of another’s property”). Thus 
the sutra would refer to the different cases of need in which stealing 
respectively from persons of lower, equal or superior rank is allowed. 
In support of this interpretation the following quotation from the 
^Iruti is given : gudrat saptame y vaiggad dagame , I'^atngat pancada^e, 
braJmanat pranasamgage . . . 

Of sutra 13 only one explanation is given. Tyaga is paraphrased 
here by (putting to death). So that the sutra would sum up 

the different cases in which murder is allowed , in accordance with 
another authority, quoted by the commentator. Now it its true that 
we find elsewhere the expressions atmanali tyOgin (Petrop. Diet. s. v. 
tyagin-. der sich selbst aufopfert, freiwillig in den Tod geht), 
atmatyaga and but although the verb tyaj in combi- 

nation with atman seems to mean ‘to murder’, it would be very 
risky to consider tyaga as in general synonymous with ^). More- 
over one would expect to find here two explanations, similarly as 
in the comments on sutra 12. This second interpretation, now, is 
obtained by explaining as ‘rejection’, which meaning was met 

with at the end of the comments on 11. Then sutra 13 ‘similarly 
the rejection of those who stand in the way [i. e. those who 
are a hindrance to one’s sacrificej’, would correspond with sutra 
10. But on the other hand the interpretation of the following 
sutras 14 — 16 is quite impossible unless we accept the meaning 
‘murder’ for tyaga. Now we see in philosophical treatises of the 


‘) We could only expect lyarja to meau „the forsaking in danger”. 
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Purva-mTmamsa as well as of tlie Vedanta that harmani in the first 
place meant sacrificial acts; the vi^hole book VI of onr dargana 
has been composed under the influence of Mimamsa ideas, we are 
therefore nearly forced to consider the siitr&s 14, 15 and 16 as 
untrustworthy and recent insertions in which are laid down diffe- 
rent jurisdictial notions of not the slightest philosophical importance. 

i). The second ahnika of book VI consists of two parts, the 
first of which (siitras 1—9) bears on dharma, the second on the 
concatenation of psychical states. Here we shall only deal with the 
first section. 

Although I agree with the literal rendering of sutra 1, given 
by Nanda Lai Sinha, still I think a paraphrase of my own, would 
not be superfluous. 

„There are actions with a visible motive [i. e. actions which, if 
successful, lead to a result in this world] and actions with an 
invisible motive [i. e. which do not lead to such a result]. When 
the visible motive is absent [i. e, in the case of the second kind 
of actions], the motive [or the wzW/ which promotes the action] 
leads to exaltation [i. e. ifyaryaj’. 

There are two grammatical difficulties in this sutra. In the first 
place the word prayojana has here two meanings; this stylistic 
mistake could be rectified by accepting the word prayoga (under- 
taking, deed) which occurs in tke redaction , given in V. S. X, 2, 8; 
thus by reading: dr^tadrstapfayojananam dr^tabhave prayoyo ^hhyuda- 
yaya i. e, . .the deed leads to’ exaltation’. 

In the second place the partitive genitive with which the sutra 
begins, requires some explanation. We know from Speyer’s 
Syntax (§ 117) that a genitive is often used in this prolix way. For the 
rest, the import of this ideomatic turn, is sufficiently shown by my 
paraphrase. (Of. the Praeastapadabhasya p. 206 1. 4—5 and here p. 803). 

Sutra 2 sums up the different lines of conduct leading to an 
increase of our Unseen quality in this case; of our dharma, 

merit]. This list is only illustrative’. In this the following groups 
may be, more or less clearly, be distinguished; 

a. ahhkecam, upavasa , braknacarya. 

b. guruJculavasa, vcinapra8tha. 

1) Finally witli reference to the comments, given hy the Bharadvajavittibhasya I 
should like to notice that pravHti is accepted here in the ordinary technical sense which 
it has in the Vai^esika system, namely as signifying ‘the positive form of prayaina, 
thus: activity’, whereas tydga is considered to he synonymous with nivrtti, i. e. ‘the 
negative form of prayatna, thus: withdrawal’; farther tlie locatives same, hvne., vipisie 
are interpretated as neutra, and as referring to the act which one undertakes or omits, 
thus same = samaphalavati ^bo, , 
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c. ^ajnuy dana, proJc^ana, 

d. dig, nakgatra, Ja/a (for the iiieaiiing of these terms 

see the Upaskara, translation p. 200), 

e. niyama. 

The following sutras are perhaps additions to sutra 2. Thus in 
sutra 3 cfitm'agramya might signify that yurukulahasa bx\A vana^ 
prastlia are only illustrative, so that the two other aeramas must 
be implied; mupadlia vmy be eonnected with in sutra 2. ^) 

The sutras 5—7 are an introduction to sutra 8 , which itself deais 
specially with ymna {=:==■ niyama oi mXm 2). 

Sutra 5 gives a definition of guci, sutra 6 of aguci, ,,‘aguci' is 
the negation of pm’’’; sutra 7 (an old gloss?) paraphrases this: 
„[aguci, we may say] also, [is] something different from [pm].” 
The meaning of the first clause of sutra 8 is clear , the explanation 
of the second clause is more difficult;, the gloss of Qamkara Miera 
which inserts 'niyame sati’ and adds to ‘arthantaratvad yama^yd 
the ablativus comparativus bhojanat, does not rouse much confi- 
dence, although it also affords an explanation of the following sutra 
(9). Further we may notice that in VI, 1, 6 dugtabhojana Wie, 
meaning of the causative verb bhojayati To entertain, to feed’, 
whereas in VI, 2, 8 gudbJmjam km, the meaning of the original 
verb bhuiikte, To eat’. This may be true, but still the coincidence 
does not favour much the idea of a trustworthy tradition. 

^4. Ueferences to the sutras, of ^ 1 , ocourriny in the 
Jdragastapadahhagya. 

References to sutras I, 1, 1—4 and X, 2, 8— 9 are met with 
in the Bhasya on p. 6 and 7 (book I, chapter 2 § 2 & 8), and 
on p. 213 (book III chapter 2 f27). From these passages we learn 
that the interpretation of tad as igmra goes as far back as the time 
of FiiaqastapSda’s. 

The third passage, quoted here in % 1 under letter <7 (VI, 1 , 
1 — 16) is only partly referred to by Rraeastapada . Sutra 1 and 3 
arc literally quoted on p. 213 (bk. Ill ch, 2 § 27), sutra 6 on 
p. 70 1. 13 (bk. II ch. 2 ^10). The sutras 6 — 10 are not referred 
to, unless wc accept a vague reference for sutras 7 and 8 (see 
here book IV section V). The references, mentioned for the sutras 
1 , 3, 5, are all to a certain extent accidental; that is to say: they do 
not occur iii a coherent passage which treats of the same subject-matter 

1) Rllfrii 1 is (.K'l'lainly an olil wujments on sutvji anil tlid not orj<'iiially to 

tlu* Olff/O. 
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as the siitra. It may be therefore admitted that the whole adhyaya 
VI, 1, existed in Pragastapada’s time, but was ignored by him. 

He has treated the contents of adhyaya VI, 2 in a very inde- 
pendent way, as will be shown in the following paragraph. 

§ 5. The paragraphs in the Pra^astapadahha^ga , dealing with 
merit and demerit (book III chapter 2 § 55 and 56). 

In Bhasya \ 55 we first meet with some general statements about 
dharrna-. nature as a quality of soul, its effects, origin and 
annihilation ; its special forms with reference to yanzas and agrama^. 
Then the means towards dkarma are classified (substances &c.) Next 
follows a more detailed discussion in which we can distinguish three 
parts: a. general means for merit (p. 272 1. 13 — 16); <5. specifi- 
cation with reference to the different varna^ (1. 17 — 22); c. specifi- 
cation with reference to the iavcragrama^ (p. 272 1. 22 — p. 273 1. 16). 

In passus a, dealing with the general means for merit we find a list 
of 16 virtues which lead to the possession of dharma. As will be seen, 
this list is very loosely connected with Vai$esika Sutra VI. Its origin 
must be elsewhere. In order to prove that it is historically connected 
with the fivefold list of ya?;?as of the , Yoga Sutra (II, 30) and the 
dagagila of Buddhism , I wish to insert here the following table. 


Means for 
dharma 
(Prag. Bh. IH, 

2 § 55. 

Means for 
adharma 
(Pras. Bh. Ill, 

2 §56. 

Yamos accord- 
ing to 

Yoga Sutra. 

Dagagila of Buddhism i), 
containing i. a. the 
prohibition of; 

1 dhanne §raddha 

2 ahimaS 

Mmsa 

abinisa 

destruction of life 

3 bhuta-hitatva 

4 satyavacana 

anrta 

satya 


5 asteya 

steya 2) 

asteya 

theft 

6 hraBmacaiya 


bralimacarya 

impurity 

7 annpadhS 

8 krodhavaijana 

9 abMsdcana 

10 Qucidravyasevana 

11 vigistadevatabbakti 

12 npavSsa 

13 apramfda 

' 

pramsda 


the use of intoxicating liq[uors 

14 ijya 

15 adhyayana 

IG dana 


aparigraha 

the receiving of money 


q See Cmr.DERS, Pali Dictionary s. v, sifotni. 

q III the text steya is followed by Stii vrWch seemingly refers to ahmhmacarya. 
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A comparison of the four columns shows : 1 . that the four lists 
are, without doubt, historically connected with each other ; 2. that 
the first list contains some additions.' 

The triplet ijya, adhyayana, dana, ysihiG]! is separately added in 
"the Bhasya and is there opposed, to the specific priestly duties of 
yajana, adhyapana and pratigralm, seems to have popular origin. 
We find it in the second fable of the Hitopadega as the three first 
components of the „eightfoid path’’. In the Bhagavadgita (XI, 53) 
we find a fourfold list containing: Veda^ {gi. adhyayana), 2. 

tapas, 3. dana and 4. iJya, md placed in value beneath bhakti. 

The numbers 9 — -12 may be considered as another connected 
set; they all contain priestly virtues; moreover their insertion has 
caused a change in the meaning of the term pramada (instead ol 
„intoxication” it received the signification of „negligence”). This 
is evident from the definitions which are given in the Nyaya-kandall, 
where we read : p. 276 1. 4: 

ahhi^ecanam ==■ manam ; 

gmidmvyaseoanam = gueinam tilddidravytmam hvacit parvani niya- 
mena sevanam. ^) 

vigi^tadevatnbhaktih — traylsmmatayam demtayam bhaktiJp , 

ipava8ah==ekadagy-adi--bJiojana-nivrUi-sankalpah. 

apraniadak — nitya-mimittikanani karmanam avagyambhavena ka- 
ranam. 

Thus we- may conclude that the Vaiee§ika system of Pra(?astap5da 
has accepted its enumeration of virtues, not from its own dai'eana, 
but from adherents of the Yoga or of Buddhism. 


. Section 2. 

BONDAGE AND LIBERAflON. 

^ 1 . Su^as bearing on samsara and mok^a. 

{Nanda- Lai Sinhds translation^ 

A. V, 2, 15 Pleasure and pain [result] from contact of soul, sense, ^ 
• mind and object. 


1 ) For /f 7 a, cf. Hiu.EnRANUT, BitualKteratur p. 72 § 41 . 

2) aw/i = Rigveda, Samaveda and Yajmrveda. 
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A. V, 2, 16 Noil-origination of ttat [follows] on the mind becoming 
steady in the son! ; [after it there is] non-existence of 
pain in the embodied soul. [This is] that ^o^a. 

17 Egress and ingress [of life and mind, from and into 
body], conjunctions (i. e. assimilation) of food and 
drink, and conjunetions of other products ^ — these 
are caused by adr^ta, 

18 MoTcm consists in the non-existence of conjunction with 
the body, when there is, at the same time, no poten- 
tial body existing, and consequently, rebirth cannot 
take place. 

i?. VI, 2, 10 From pleasure [arises] desire. 

11 [Desire and aversion arise] also through habituation 
to that. 

12 [Desire and aversion arise] from also. 

13 [Desire and aversion arise] also from racial distinctions. 

14 Application to dharma &\\di adharma has for its ante- 
cedents desire and aversion. 

15 Conjunction [of soul with body, sense and life], pro- 
duced by them [i. and is called 

birth; disjunction [of body and mind, produced by 
them, is called death]. 

16 (It has been) declared that the actions of the soul 
taking place, salvation [results], 

§ 2. Notes io these sUtras, 

The sutras, quoted in 1 sub A are explained here p. 272 and 
those, quoted sub jS p, 263. We have seen there that probably 
the sutras- V, 2, 15 — 18 referred originally to movements of the 
soul, ill accordance with the etymological meaning of the term 
samara, and further that the concatenation of psychical facts in 
VI, 2, 10 &c. is cognate with the five last links of the Buddhistic 
fralAt.ya-samutpada and the theory about samara wihich we find 
in the Nyaya-siitra (see here p. 82), These three theories have 
this in common that they combine experiences about the mostly 
occurring causal relations between the principle classes of psychical 
facts: desire and aversion, will and activity, pain and pleasure, 
intellectual states, with the popular notion of metempsychosis. 

Whereas the other Indian systetns have not bestowed any further 
attention on this classification, the Vai^esika with its more theoretical 
attitude, has built on it its systeniatical psychology, (see here p. 280). 


■4 .'s 
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§ 3. The paragraphs on smnsura and mohsa in the 
Pra^astapadabhaiiga. 

Samara and ??}oh'm are discussed in Pra^astapadabha^ya, book 
111 chapter 2 § 57 and 58. The paragraph 57 does not offer any 
difficulties nor information of much interest. Paragraph 58 consists 
of one long sentence; if we leave out the additions, we learn here:' 

. .viguddhe kule jfitasga. . . 

duhkha-vigamopaya-jijnasor . . . , ajnfina-nwrttaii viraktasga , 
ragadoe^fldg-abhavat , tajjagor 

dharmadharwagor anutpattan, purvasancitagog copabhagdn nirodhe, 

. . .garlraparicchedam cotpadga 
kevalo dharmah. . . . nivartate,” 

Thus the paragraph follows in main lines Vaifegika Sutra VI, 
2 , 10 &c. which passage mentions sziHa [and diihJchd\ in sutra 10 , 
n7y« [and doe^d\ in sutra 10 as their consequences, dharma and 
adharma in sutra 14, and refers to yafe’ and mao-ana in sutra 10, 
On the other hand we find in the Nyaya-kandali a passage 
which resembles the order of the JNyaya-sutra. QeIdhaha quotes 
here some authors who affirm that God lacks some of the qualities 
which’ belong to the human soul (cf. here book IV section IV 
table ])). It runs as follows; 

„...ato na. . .mithgajnanam; mithgajMnabh&m ca na ianmulau 
ragadve^ati; tag or abhavan na tatpurvikU prawttihj pravrttgabhave 
ca na tatsadkgaii dharmadkarmau ; tagor abhuvat tajjagor api sukha- 
duhkhagor ahJuivah; sarvadaiva canubhavasadbhavat smrtisamkdrav 
api nuadteP 


Section 8. 
THEOLOGY. 


^ 1. Sutras esoplained in the Upaakdra, as bearing on the Lord. 

I, 1, 3 The authoritativeness of the Veda [arises from its] being 

word of God [or being an exposition of dharma]. 

II, 1, 17 Therefore the name ‘air’ is proved by the Veda. 


1 ) p. 57 1 . 20 . 

2) For translation see liook III fragment 16, 

Varhand. Koa. Akad v. Wetenaeh. Nieuwe Reaks OL. XVIU N“. 2. 23 
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II, 1, 18 But uame and effect are the mark [of . the existence] 
of beings distinguished from ourselves, 

19 Because name and effect follow from percejdion. 

VI, 1 , 1 In the Veda the composition of sentences has been 
preceded by understanding, 

3 The distribution of names in the Bi-ahmana [portion of 
the Veda] is a mark of knowledge [on the part of the 
framer of the names] of the things named [therein], 

X, 3, 9 The authoritativeness of the Veda [follows] from its 
being the word of God. 

\ Annotations to these sutras. 

The four passages, quoted in ^ 1, have all been explained pre- 
viously, (see respectively p, 345 sub A, p, 159, p. 346 sub C and 
p, 345 sub B). . 

In passage I, 1, 3 and X, 2, 9 tad need not be explained as 
Igvara, but can refer to dharma in 1, 1, 2 and to the actions, 
mentioned in X, 2, 8. In the passage II, 1, 17 — 19 and VI, 
1, 2 we are not obliged to think of a Lord ; it is possible that 
only prajapatis are meant (see here book III fragment 11). Very 
likely the system was originally atheistic. 

f 3. liefer enees to the Jgvara in the Pragasfapadabhas^a. 

References to the Jgmra in the Prafastapadabhasya are rare ; e. g. 
book I chapter 1 § 3 and book 11 chapter 3 § 6 (translated here 
p. 163). 

The notion of the Lord, as given by the Nyayakandali ^), 
approaches the Epicurean idea, which is inconsistent with devotion. 


1) Sue here book III fru^uieut Kt 
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BOOK III. 


QRlDHARA’s NYAYA-KANDALL 
TRANSLATIONS. 



rilELlMINAEY NOl’E TO TOE TRANSLATIONS 
FROM THE NYAYA-KANDALI. 


The NyayakandalX is a difficult book. 

This is partly due to the iiiaccumcy of the tradition of the text; 
the deviations in the quotations specially show this. Moi-eover the 
leditor might have offered more help; a fuller use of dandas, a 
division of the text into more paragraphs and some more indexes 
would certainly have been useful. 

Yet the difficulty is for the greatest part to be found in the 
composition and the exposition of the work itself. The works of 
the Indian scholiasts are for a great deal works of compilation; 
this method may be easy for the author, but never leads to unity 
or clearness of composition. Then these schoolmen are too prone 
to polemics and unfortunately these polemics are in the Kandall 
directed against Buddhistic works of philosophy which we cannot 
consult any more in their original form. 

Further the exposition approaches the form of a dialogue, without 
however fully accepting it. Thus the objections, raised in the course 
of an examination., need not always be attributed to one antago- 
nistic school. And although the alternating objections and answers 
give a certain liveliness to the style, we never obtain a clear notion 
about the convictions of the opponents. 

Another difficulty is the dialectical method which is applied. 
The ammana, which is mostly used, is (as I have shown in book II 
chapter 5) a combination of inference and superficial induction, 
■fhe general thesis is, in principle, expressed in a positive and a 
negative form; each form is supposed to he proved by one example. 
Then the antagonist gives counter-examples, . After this the two 
parties try to find logical mistakes in each other’s argumentations. 
Pages and pages are filled in this way and the result is never 
convincing. 

My translation of fragments IS principally meant as an effort to 
make the study of the Sanskrit text easier. For myself I am just 
as deeply convinced of the shortcomings of my work, ns I am of 
the difticulty of the task which I have undertaken. I have added 
only a few annotations to my translation; for the rest 1 refer to 
book I chapter IV and book 11 chapter V which may be consi- 
dered as an introduction to the following part of my hook. 
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NO'J'E. I am sorry I have not been able to consult the translation 
of the NyayakanclalT winch appeared in the Painlit (cf. Colonel G. A. 
Jacob, A handful of popular Maauws I, 2d ed. Bombay 1907 p. VlII). 


TRANSLATIONS. 


1. Salta. 

Nyaya-kandali p. 12 1. 4.^) 

[PQrvapak^in]; Some say; the daily doings of people have to do 
with that which is proved by pramana (a trustworthy means of 
knowledge); this does not take place in the opposite case; therefore, 
existence is only based upon such means of knowledge. 

[Siddhantin]: This is wrong. Because the unwished -for con- 
sequence would be the non-existence of an object before the 
arising of the pramfwa-, and the seissableness of a something non- 
existent, f.i. of a donkey’s horn, does not exist; and because a 
mutual dependence [of the two notions: existence and tnist- 
worthy means of knowledge] would take place [in as far as trust- 
worthy knowledge is such knowledge as teaches us what exists, 
and existence is that which is based on trustworthy knowledge]. 
And [finally] because, if an existent pramttm is the seizer and 
existence must be defined as the soumthing seizable by 
an endless regress takes place in as far as the seizer, ik&pramana, 
itself, depends on another seizer &c. 

[Purvapaksin]: But wm do not assert the opinion: existence is 
relation with pramUna, hvA we mean: existence is the individual 
nature of the thing which is fit to enter into relation pramana. 
He who upholds the generality: existence, has to accept the indi- 
vidual nature of things as well, since existence cannot 

inhere in something non-existent, as f. i. a hare’s horn. If this is 
so, let only this [individual nature] then exist; what is the use 
of existence [as a generality]? We may add to this: the individual 
natures of things {padartha^) are separate from one another, how 
then can a notion of one form (fiMra) and the use of one name 
arise in reference to them, for there is no seizing of. any relation 
in [an] infinite [number of] things? 

[Siddhantin]: But we maintain that one reason [for such a single 
denotation] is existent in these [individual natures of the things]. 


1) Of. here book IV Section VII Table E. 
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[Parvapak^in: We answer:] though the cognition of a precedent 
form arises in reference to a second individual [cow] in [the mind 
of] him who has formerly seen a first individual cow; yet after 
having formerly seen a mountain, there is no appearance of a pre- 
vious form in one’s mind, when perceiving a inustardseed. How could 
there be the acceptance of a generality [:„existence”]. in this case? 

[Siddhantin]: Is there not . a complete correspondence of form in 
a mountain [and a mustardseed] &c,, or is it not found partly? 
If the denial- of a generality [:„ existence”] in these [individual things] 
is pronounced, because a complete correspondence of form is lacking, 
then the general notion : „cow” has to be rejected just as well, 
because there is no community of qualities is every respect between 
a gabaleya and a hahuleya. But if the correspondence of the indivi- 
dual natures is only partly lacking, then this [reasoning of yours] 
is wrong, because an appearance of correspondence [or equality] 
arises in reference to all these [individual things, mountains, mus- 
tardseeds &c.], namely in their form as being different from nou- 
existence. This, namely, is the difference [between the notions 
satia k gotvd]-. The notion of sameness in kind arises suddenly 
with regard to individual cows, as there is a correspondence of same- 
ness in a greater number of parts. This notion arises slowly with 
regard to mountains &c. , 'as the generality is not clearly manifested 
through the correspondence of sameness in a fewer number of parts, 
as f. i. [there is a slow arising of] the intellection: „notion of 
earth” in reference to a pot after one’s having seen a jewel. — 
By this [reasoning] [the definition of] existence as „ that which 
causes practical efficiency is rejected. For a non-existent cannot 
take the function of practical efficiency , and if the practical efficiency 
does exist, then, because such is existence, an endless regress 
comes in, namely in as far as the existence of something practically 
efficient presupposes another pmctieal efficiency &c.; [from which 
logical fault of endless regress] the non-existence of everything would 
be the unwished-for consequence. 

2 . The physical process of rnsml peroeptiori. 

Nyaya-kandali, p. 23, 1. 4: 

Some say: The senses do not consist of material elements, be- 
cause they are effective without having reached [the object]; for 
it is a property of the material elements, for instance a light, to 
be effective after reaching [the object]. 

1) Cf. NySya Kandfdl p. 73 I.' 19 &G., fragment 18 of translations. 
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[Siddliantiii]: 'J’his is not right. For one does not perceive [,see — - 
in tlie whole argumentation sight is the real topic] what is hidden. 
If the senses were eflFective without reaching, then tiiey would grasp 
(perceive) a thing, hidden hy a wall or something else; for there 
is no difference in respect to the absence of reaching. 

[Purvapak^in]: They do not grasp (perceive) a hidden thing, 
because fitness is wanting. 

(Siddhantin] : In the first place the fitness on the part of the 
senses is their capability of grasping an object, as in this case 
[when the senses are in a healthy condition and open for impres- 
.sions] they grasp a not-hidden object. In the second place the fit- 
ness on the part of the object consists in its largeness [size, mahativa, 
as opposed to amtod\, its being iidierent in (i. e. component of) 
some [parts], its possession of a certain colour (S:g. ; this fitness 
does not cease because a thing is hidden. The condition of stmight- 
ness [the fact that we see the things along a straight line] too is 
of a similar nature [i. e. proves that eyebeams go out of the eyes 
and reach the object], 

[Parvapak§in] : But this is not what I mean. The non-existence 
of a covering is a cause of the percept of a thing, just as the 
not-being of conjunction is the cause of the action (movement) of 
falling. When there is a covering, then the not-being of the covering 
vanishes; therefore no percept arises, because the cause is absent. 

[Siddhantin]: This is not right, as we see that the hidden state 
really means the hindrance from reaching a tangible thing, f. i. an 
unibrella obstructs [the reaching] of the falling water and the sun- 
shine; but it does not merely cause the not-being of itself to vanish 
[as you mean by saying : „when there is a covering, then the 
not-being of the covering Yanishes”]. 

So then the inference (syllogism, anmnand) lor my thesis can 
easily be understood : 

The eye gives apparency to what it has reached, 
as it does not do so to a hidden object, 
so as a lamp; 

and as it is an external organ, 

like the skin, the organ of touch. 

[Prirvapakrin]: But how then is the grasping of a remote object 
possible? 

[Si(ldhantin]: Because there is a contact between the eyebeams 
and the object. The eyebeams which have a latent colour and touch, 
after going far, grasp the thing which is. For the same reason one 
is wrong in making the objection ; ,,how is it possible that the 
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organ consists of material elements, as it shows its power of mani- 
festation [even] in reference to large things”; for this is brought 
about by its rays, as is the case with the rays of a lamp. And 
where tlie eyebeams with reference to the greater number of their 
parts come into contact with the whole of the thing and its parts, 
in that case the grasping is clear, since we perceive the thing, 
provided with all its properties; but where the contact only takes 
place with reference to a portion, there the perception is unclear, 
as it grasps the object only as characterised by its generality (ge- 
neral features). 

[Parvapaksin]: That which goes, reaches the near and remote 
objects successively, therefore how can a simultaneous pdrception of 
a tree and the moon take .place? 

[Siddhantin] : Because the activity of the organ [of sight] takes 
place quickly just like the penetration through a hundred of leaves. 
This [simultaneous perception] is an illusion, caused by the non- 
perception of the succession, but the simultaneity does not exist really. 

[Purvapaksin]: But in the case of the theory of . [manifestation 
after] reaching, the percept: „this is at a distance” would not occur. 

[Siddhantin]: You are not right; for this takes place in another 
way. Since the contact with the organ [of sight] cannot be seen 
itself, the impression of fariiess and nearness are not produced by 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of this [fore-mentioiied contact], 
but by the occurence or non-occiuTence of the contact with the 
body. Where there is a perception of a thing, connected with the 
body, there the impression :„this is near” takes place; but where 
there is perception of a thing, not connected with this body, there 
we have the impression: „this is at a distance”. 

'6. Udde^‘a, lak?ana 

Nyayakandalv p. 26 1. 15. 

As long as the categories are not enunciated, their definitions 
are not possible, since they would have no reference; and no notion 
of truth can exist with regard to things imdefined, since one of 
the factors which cause it, is lacking. Therefore, for him who under- 
takes the explanation of the categories, there is a twofold procedure 
in the doctrine: emiiiciatioii and definition; but there is a limited 
use of examination. In those cases where the truth is not ascer- 
tained in reference to the given definition, because another opinion 
forms an obstacle, an examination is iivstituted in order to refute 
the position, adYniiced by the other. But in such cases whore the 
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truth is already ascertained by the sufficiency of the mere exposition 
of the definition, then this procedure, as being useless, is not 
required. He who requires a threefold procedure of the system , 
does liot need an examination concerning the prayojana (usefulness 
or importance of a discussion) &c. Why is this? Because these 
[matters XSkQ prapojana\ are already known from the definition. If 
it were so, [i. e. \i prayojana he,, had to be examined}, then the 
procedure would not be threefold, in compliance with the notion 
of the topics. 

Enunciation is the mentioning of the categories by their names. 
Definition is a property of the defined [notion], which property 
excludes all notions belonging to any class , other than its own. 
Examination is an investigation of the defined [notion] in reference 
to the way in which it is defined. 

The division of what is defined, is not a separate, [a fourth] 
procedure, as it is included in the definition of enunciation. For 
'[division] is only separately mentioned in order to settle [the state- 
ment]* only these [genera belong to a certain category], and in order 
[to make it possible for us] to give definitions of the genera. These 
definitions of the genera of categories are given after the categories 
themselves have been subdivided; otherwise these definitions would 
have no reference. For instance the substances are enunciated in 
the formula; „substances, qualities & actions”; they are subdivided 
in the formula; „earth, water, fire”. Now a new section is begun 
in order to -define the geiiera of this [substance]. 

4. Lak^anasya pray ojanam. 

Nyaya-kandali p. 28 1. 21. 

[QaiDHAiiA after having discussed Phaqastap.vda’s definition of 
prthim, continues thus]; 

As has been said by Uddyotakara; the aim of the definition 
is to exclude objects belonging to another class than its own class”. 
By this the following is also refuted; 

[Objection quoted]; If the things are known, then they need 
not be defined; if not known, then still less, because [the defining 
is thus] impossible. 

[Siddhantin]; ['rhis is wrong], because definition either serves to 
teach us the particular use of language in reference to a tiling of 
which the nature is known, or to give us particulars about a thing 
which is known in general. 


') ' Of . Nyaya Sutra I, 1, 1. 
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[Opponent]: If I should answer: in case this were true, then 
there would be a regressus ad infinituin, in as far as every 
time the defining [notion] is to be defined in the same way as 
was the [last]-defined notion. 

[Slddhantin]: No; because a definition is unavoidable when the 
notion is lacking; and because the notion is not lacking in every 
case [in other words: in our definitions we need go only back 
until we meet with notions immediately known]. Thus skilful people 
will bind the cows’ heads to their forelegs, but they do not think 
[of binding] these [legs] to something else. But instruction is not 
meant for him who is ignorant in every respect, because we take 
such people ju'st as little into consideration as we do infants ormutes. 

5. The explanation of variegated colour 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 30 1. 2; 

[Siddhantin]: Several colour's inhere in one of earth owing 
to the difference between the individual specimina. Sometimes too, 
many kinds of colours inhere together in one individual thing, 
[namely] where the aggregate is formed by parts which have con- 
nection with [i. e. in which inhere] several colours. 

[Opponent] ; If I should ask : how is this? 

[Siddhantin]: In the same way us the aggregate is brought about 
by the parts, so will the colour in the aggregate be effected by 
the colour's of the parts. And in the parts we do riot find exclu- 
sively the colour white, nor the colour blue, but blue, white, 
yellow &c. And of these onef certain couloirr alone is rrot effective, 
and neither are the other's; that is the rule; for we see in other 
cases that all the coloirrs of the parts, without exception , are capable 
[of producing the colour in the aggi’egatc]. Neither ai'e we allowed 
to say that all the colours are ineffective in consecprence of mutual 
opposition. Because we have the notion of an aggregate with varie- 
gated colour and there is no perception of an object without colour. 
And it is not the colours of the parts, as a plurality, vvlrich are 
conceived in the notion „ variegated”*. If we should suppose that 
the aggregate becomes apparent only by this [perception of a ])lu- 
rality of colours], then because the same thing would necessarily 
happen in other cases, the putting aside of the colour of the 
aggregate would be the unwished-for consequence, 'riierefore 
[the colour of the aggregate] is effected by these [se[)arated colours] 
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through blending together. And this effect has for essence blue, 
white, yellow, in as far as it follows the nature of the several 
causes, and is called variegated. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: it is wrong that something 
that is one, could have the nature of several, because there is a 
contradiction (mutual opposition)? Moreover the saying of us, oppo- 
nents, {pramdiika^ runs: „This [thing] here is one and is called 
„ variegated” too, this [variegatediiess] is more variegated than that 
[oneness]!”^) 

[Siddhantin] : What mutual opposition is there between blue &c. ? 
This opposition is not of such a kind that one [colour] is the non- 
existence of the other, because they follow each the nature of being, 
and we should get entangled in a c i r c u 1 u s v i t i o s u s. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: This opposition is the being 
something else in particular nature. 

[Siddhantin]: You are right in so far. But there is nothing 
reprehensible in a colour characterised as variegated. Bor [this 
colour], equivalent to the capability of its different causes, exists 
according to the perception, relied upon by everybody. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: the unwished-for conse- 
(luence would be that we should perceive the variegated colour 
in the ])lain aide of f. i, a piece of cloth in which this [variegated 
colour] inheres, because this piece of cloth is one”. 

[Siddhantin]: No, because the perception of variegated colour is 
effected by the seeing of several colours of parts, which is according 
to agreement and contrariety {anvaya-vyatirekaii) tit for that effect, 
and this does not take place on the other side [of the piece of 
cloth]. 

[Opponent] : So then we do not grasp the variegated colour in 
a substance, effected by double atoms which have different colours, 
since we do not grasp the colours of these parts. 

[Siddhantin]: Whoever would say „no” [to this question]? For 
the colour of an absolutely small object is not perceived discrimi- 
nately but we see the colours of the parts of that thing whose 
[colour is discriminately] grasped. Whoever thinks: ,, variegated 
colours, [as being] many, do not cover [the object]”, [is answered]: 
in this case no colour could arise in a double thread made of a blue 
and a yellow thread, since the colour of either part separately is 
not Me effective factor. But our opinion is, that one colour ; „varie- 

1) The §loka, q[tioted, is placed after „iti cet”, as often happens in such a case. 

2) Cf, iiftre p. 3G7, exposition of the atom theory. 

2) Of. Speyer, SunshrU Syntax § 381. 
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gated” is then produced by these two; audit will be thus in other 
cases as well, since there is no difference. 

The variegated-coloured object, the existence of which was the 

topic of our dispute, is connected with one colour^), 
because it is an object, 
so as another object. 

The colour of this object is one, 

because it is the colour of an aggregate, 

so as the colour of another object which is an aggregate. 

JEwposition of the aiom-tlieorp. 

Nyaya-kandalT, p. 31 1. 16: 

What trustworthy means of knowledge assures us of the existence 
of earth in its atomical form? 

[Siddhantin]: The following syllogism {anitnirma): 

At a certain point the continuant series of smaller and still 
smaller extensions conies to an end; 

because it is a continuant series of extensions; ■ 

like the continuant series of greater and still 
greater extensions. 

The point where [the series] stops, that [extension] than which 
there is no smaller, is the atom (or infinitesimal part). 

For this reason too it is eternal: 

because it does not possess parts, whilst at the same time 
possessing substantiality; 

just like (physical) space 2). 

[Opponent]: But the atom possesses parts; and thus it is not 
infinitesimal, because the notion will occur to simple people that 
the extension of the parts [of this, your supposed, atom] is again 
smaller in comparison to the [atom, their} product. 

[Siddhantin]: Let then this part of that [which was at first con- 
sidered to be an atom] be the atom. 

[Opponent]: Neither will this be the case, because there will 
be . again other parts. 

[Siddhantin] : So an endless regress would ensue ; and con- 
sequently neither conld the smaller and smaller [extensions] of 
aggregates exist in as far as the greatness or smallness of the number 
of the causes — [a greatness or smallness which is] the reason 


1) Kead: ehnrupasamhandln T. e. tlie one «olo«r, called „variegatcil”. 

2) Jn physical spacis parts only exist hy imagination, not in reality. 
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for the pre-einineuce or inferiority of the extension — could not. 
exist, since all things without exception would be produced from 
[an] endless [series of] causes. Hut this ditfcrencc of extension [in 
the aggregates] is\ ergo, the atomical extension at a certain point 
does not allow a transgression. So the infinitesimal ])art is pi-oved. 

And this [atom] is one, aiid unproductive. For suppose: this one 
eternal to be productive, then an uninterrupted arising of the effect 
[i. e. of the aggregates] would take place, in as far as it, [the 
atom], would not be limited [in producing]. The indestructiveness 
[of everything] also would be a consequence; as neither an annihi- 
lation of the abode [i. e, of the atoms in which the aggregate 
„inlieres”] nor a separation of the parts — [which annihilation or 
sej)aration is] the cause of decay — would ever take place. 

Neither can we attribute creative power to three atoms ^). For, 
with reference to the arising of ,,large” effect-substances we learn 
by experience that only an effect-substance which [possesses in an 
absolute sense „largeness’h makativa^ but] is of small extension 
compared with the extension of the thing in question [i. e. the 
product], is capable [of producing]. [To summarise this in a syl- 
logistic form]: 

The threefold atom is only produced by effect-substance[s]; 
because [this threefold atom] possesses „large” extension; 
like a pot. 

Thus having rejected the productive power of three and one, we 
have proved: „that which is effected by atoms, is the double atom”. 

There is only effectuation by several [i. e. three or more] double 
atoms, (also this restriction must be made); but not by two pairs 
of atoms. For if things which have infinitesimal size, were effective, 
then this effectuation would be useless in as far as only infinite- 
simality would arise in accordance with the nature of the cause. 
There is, however, no restriction for higher numbers. Sometimes 
[an aggregate] is effected by three [double atoms], this is called 
a fryanuha, sometimes by four, sometimes by five; thus you may 
imagine as you wish [i. e. without limitation]. — And there is 
no iiselesness in effect ; for vve obtain [this result]: the greater the 

1) Tlie following proof is based on the implied admission of tryatfukahdn^& „mahat- 
This is only produced by k&ryadravyani , tlierefore the duynnwAa must exist 
as a link between the om«s and the tryanukuB. 

Paraphrase of the argumentation given: a dvyanuka is still infinitesimal; one 
dvyanttka, added to one dvyanuka, would remain infinitesimal; for „two” not being 
considered a sufficient number, does not bring about any change in the character of the 
partma^ta. Thus the smallest aggregate, possessing „largeness" {mahattva), consists of 
three pairs of atoms. 
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number of causes [i. e. constituent parts], tbe greater the degree 
of largeness. Neither, with matters standing thus, would the con- 
sequence be that a pot is efteeted by mere double' atoms [without 
intermediate parts], for when a pot is broken, we see a separation 
of smaller and smallest parts and therefore wg may conclude that 
the effectuation is correspondent to that. 

7. T/te body is not built up of floe elements.'^) 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 38 1. 5; 

[From the standpoint] of those who have accepted the theory 
that an organic body originates from the five elements as inheren- 
tial cause, the body would be without smell; because the smell of 
the causes [i. e. the constituent parts] would remain ineffective; 
and it would' possess a variegated (mixed, ct/m) colour, taste and 
touch, because several colours, tastes and touches are possible in 
the [same] effects, [i. e. aggregates]; but experience teaches us other- 
wise. Therefore the material of the body is not the five elements. 

For the same reason it neither has earth and water, nor earth, 
water and wind for its material. 

If the material were wind 2) and (physical) space, then the body 
would be without smell and without taste. And you may continue 
thus for all possible combinations. 

Moreover, if the five elements were the inherential cause [of the 
body], its oneness would never take place, because difference would 
result from the differenGe[s] in its nature. But: 

The human body possesses [oneness, viz.] the nature of earth; 
because it has smell; 

like earth in its atomical form. 

If one should ask: how is it that we perceive here [in the 
human body] the qualities of water? — then we answer: in con- 
sequence of inherence in the conjunct [i. e. because these qualities 
inhere in something conjoined to the main material of the body]. 

Thus it is enough. 

1) According to the Vai^e^ika system an organic body consists in its main formation 
only of one kind of atoms. For instanoe the human and the animal body inliercs in 
[i. e. consists of] earthly atoms, to which other kinds of atoms are conjoined. Thus the atoms 
of the eye, being of the nature of light, are conjoined to tlie earthly atoms oftlicimdy. 

The argumentation, given by ^lUDiiAnA, is based on the follon'ing admissiem: if tlie 
qualities of the constituent parts of an aggregate differ, then either they blend into one 
variegated, mixed quality, or they^ hinder one atmlhcr, so that flic aggregate is void of 
the correspondent quality. The firet alternative is seen in the case of colour, taste and touch, 

-) Read: ^vaijv-akcu'ci^. 

Verliand. Ron. Akad. v. Wetensch. N. Ueeks. PI. XVIU 3. ^ ^ 514 
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8. Proof for the thesis that the objective things are not 
get mcluded in their qualities (in other words: the thing is not 
merely its qualities). 

Nyaya-kaiidalT p. 41 1. 2: 

• • • ^ should answer: we do not accept such a 

thing as gold^) which has an undeveloped colour and touch, because 
there is nothing else besides the perceived colour and touch. 

[Siddhantin] ; No; because we possess an idea of a total thing, 
characterised iiv the respective cases as: this is a pillar, this is a 
jar, though there is no difference in the particular nature of colour 
&c, in all these cases. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer; with reference to the respective 
composition there is a difference in our ideas, caused by the differ- 
ences in our vasana§, [vasa^ia = impression of anything remaining 
latently in the mind]. 

[Siddhantin]: Let us suppose that also the differences between 
our ideas of blue &c. are caused by the vasanas,. What avails [your 
accepting] differences such as [an objective] blue &c.? 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: [we are obliged to accept] the 
hypothesis of [objective] differences such as blue &c., because, if 
lio objectivity existed, there would be no reason why the ripening 
of our vasanas ~ a ripening which would merely depend on the 
series of [these vasana^^ themselves — should happen at and during 
a certain time; nor why our ideas of blue &c., which [according 
to your objection] are caused only by those [vasanai], should be 
at a definite , time. 

[Siddhantin]: Neither can limitation in time be applicable to the 
different ideas„pillar” &c. which do not comply with external 
things. Therefore, we are obliged to suppose a particular totality 
in addition to [the qualities] colour &c. , a totality , different [in 
each case], as being a cause of the awakening of a particular vastinu 
in accordance with the composition [i. e. in accordance with the 
different manner in which the qualities in a thing are combined], 
and by this [existence of an objective totality] also our grasping of 
one thing by means of seeing and touch is rendered possible [i. e. 
our sensations of sight and touch can in some cases refer to one 


1) Cf. liere book IF section VH letter C n°. 13. 

2) According to the Yai^esikni system gold fand other metals) as known to us, are 
really a mixture of earthly matter and light. Light in its unraixed state possesses warm 
touch and lustre as qualities. The light forming a part of metals, has these qualities, 
however, in an undeveloped condition. 
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and the same object]; but if the objective thing was merely [its 
qualities] colour &c., then this would be impossible, because [these 
qualities: blue, white, hard, soft &c.] are grasped by their respec- 
tive sense-organs exclusively. 

9. The existence of aggre()ates^'). 

Nyaya-kandali p. 41 1. 13: 

[Opponent]: Moreover, [those qualities as] colour &c. which are 
of an infinitesimal nature transgress without exception the ken 
of the sense-organs; and an accumulation, independent of them, 
does not exist; therefore, what, according to your standpoint, is 
the object of sight and touch? 

[Siddhartin]; Though the atoms, [i. e. the infinitesimal qualities 
of colour &c., which you uphold] taken separately, transgress the 
ken of the sense-organs, yet they become attainable to sense, when- 
ever they come forth fitly and the internal organs of sense &c. 
are present. 

[Opponent]: No; for even on their fitly coining forth they do 
not abandon their innate nature of being ultimately subtle; more- 
over, when visibility is a mere consequence of the fitly coming 
forth, then both the internal and external organ of sense would 
be perceptible, since there is no difference [in this respect between 
the organs of sense and the external elements]. 

[Siddhantin]: But if 1 should answer; my idea is this. Though 
the atoms, taken separately, are not gross (material, stJmld)^ gti 
heaped up together like a mass of hair, they get a gross appear- 
ance and become visible, and in as far as there are no interspaces 
between then, they are [collectively] apprehended under [the idea 
of] oneness. 

[Opponent]: Does then a one and gross form originate in these 
many [atoms], or is this [one and gross form] not really formed ,• 
but only perceived in them in consequence of our [own mental] 
projection, as it is in the case [of the oneness] of hairs? 

[Siddhantiu]: If it really originates, then we have what vve call 
an aggregate; but if it is experienced, when not being, then it is 
a false impression {bhrmta)-, and a false impression has a correct 
impression for its counterpart so then some where a 

1) Eor an analysis of this passafje see here Table of contents of the Nyilya Kandali, 
in book IV. Cf. moreover book I ]). 50 Appendix II, and book IV section VII letter K. 
(Nyaya Satra IV, 2, 4—17). 

2) Of. the passage Ny. Kand. p, 41 L 2, translated here pa". il70. 
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one and gross [form] must be accepted as existing, and it is not 
true that its existence would only be in our cognition, because 
the idea: ,,I am something material” does not arise and because 
the unwished-for consequence would be that the fact of 
[a thing] being a common object of several perceivers could not 
exist. Therefore this one and gross [form] is the object, since it 
always appears in a definite form and exhibits practical efficiency. 
This then is the proof for [the existence of] the aggregate. 

[Opponent]; No doubt, a notion is proved when no (logical) 
impediment {badhaka) exists; in that case we use the expression: 
„so [it is]”. But a refuting argumentation exists with reference to 
the existence of aggregates. To wit; when the hand trembles, then 
the body of which this hand is a part, does not tremble, or if 
the foot trembles, then the body to which this foot belongs does 
not tremble. So then the consequence would be that one thing 
would possess contradicting qualities [soil, the body is at rest and 
at the same time in movement]. This is [logically] non- coherent; 
since no fixed rule exists for the body trembling necessarily when- 
ever the hand trembles. But when a cause exists to make merely 
the hand move, then that only moves; and not the body, for [with 
reference to the latter] a cause is lacking ; but when there is a 
cause for the movement of the body as well, then the body moves 
and has no rest. So where does contradiction come in, when the 
hand moves and not the body? Therefore there is yutadddhi 
(relation of separability) between part and aggregate. 

[Siddhautiu] : No; the relation of separability means an abiding 
in separate abodes. But movement and non-movement are no [exam- 
ples for that], because, when a thing moves and its quality does 
not move [according to the general thesis that qualities do not 
possess action, i, e. do not move], then there is no relation of 
separability between this [thing and this quality]. The abiding in 
separate abodes is not seen in part and aggregate, even in the case 
when these two are separated from each other [f. i. when the hand 
is cut off from the body ; in this case namely the former part be- 
gins to form an aggregate by itself] ; so then there is no question 
of a relation of separability. 

And the other point of refutation which is mentioned: 

[Refutation] : When one part is hidden , then we do not perceive 
there the aggregate which inheres in that [part], but we perceive 
it so far as we perceive the parts uncovered ; so then of one and 
the same thing a perception and non-perception at the same time 
ensues. 
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[Answer]: This is neither right. Tor when [only] one part is 
Covered, then there is no concealment of the aggregate. For this, 
being one, abiding in many parts, is even perceived ~ though 
several parts are covered — by means of the perception of the 
many other, uncovered parts ; because this [aggregate] is everywhere 
[i. e. over its whole extent] unreraoted [i. e. present]. With refer- 
ence to anything which is characterised by the perception of several 
parts [and not by. the collective notion of oneness], the idea of 
grossness [gross — solid = does not arise, because we do 

not perceive the accumulation of its several parts, whereas the per- 
ception would effect a notion [of ours] concerning an extensive 
dimension. But where a concealment of more parts and a percep- 
tion of fewer parts take place, there the aggregate is not seized, 
f. i. when we see only the head of some one , submerged in water. 
When one part is painted , then the aggregate in that part is painted 
and in the other parts.it is not painted; so then the consequence 
would be that the same thing is painted and not painted? With 
this we have no difficulty, because there is no inconsistency. The 
state of being painted means, the conjunction with paint; and the 
state of not being painted is the non-existence of that [conjunction]. 
And both [states] are found in one [thing], since conjunction does 
not cover [the whole object ; i. e. need only take place in a part of it]. 

[Opponent] ; This again is another point of refutation : Does an 
aggregate abide only partially or totally in each of its several parts? 
a third way namely is not possible. The abiding then does not take 
place partially, since the [aggregate] without [all its] parts would 
not exist in that one place. On the other hand, if the [aggregate] 
abides [in any of the parts] totally, then it could not abide in the 
other- parts, because should the nature of the thing be defined by 
its blending {.mnsargd) with one part, then the other parts would 
be excluded and another (individual existence) [of the 

aggregate] could not be admitted in addition to marUpa, just 
now described. 

[Siddhantin]: We may give the following answer : Do you state 
the thesis: „ whatever exists, exists either partially or 

totally”, as one upheld by yourself or as one defended by others? 
Certainly not as one upheld by your own [school]; no existence 
(abiding, vrtti) of anything in any place is upheld by the Buddhists 
[i.' e. they neither believe in the existence of aggregates nor of 
atoms]; and the abiding of a thing in an either partial or total 
respect, is not asserted by others, because the abiding is not of 
those two [of the whole and the pirts] and because these two are 
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neither causes of the abiding. Whatever exists (or abides) in reality, 
exists in a form which we may define as the relation of the abode 
and the abiding. And the blending {samsarga) of one thing with 
several is not contradictory. For the blending with the akara ,,yellow” 
&c. is experienced in the cognition of variegated colour i) which is 
[also] characterised by the akara „blue”. And no difterentiation of 
this [cognition] takes place according to [the inanifoldness of] akdras. 
If it were not possible for one [cognition] to arise from the seizing 
of several akaras , then the absurd consequence would be 
that you could not possess the notion : „variegated’\ Neither may 
the oneness of the akaras be concluded from the unity of the 
cognition, since this is repugnant to [that which happens in the 
case of the] perception of variegated colour. And in the same way 
as [one objective phenomenon, f, i, one colour], enters [so to say], 
by our perception, into the other parts, so that there arises [lite- 
rally: with reference to] the independent nature of one aggregate 
which is characterised by [or: in which dominates] one of the 
parts — similarly at the manifestation of one [thing] of a solid 
{sthuta) character, we become aware of a blending of several into 
one. And if [you refer to the case] where one abides in several, 
this does not make the slightest difference, in as far as in both 
cases equally the blending of one is particularised by several. So 
then we have refuted both absurd consequences [which you, 
our opponents, try to deduce from our premises], namely, [the 
thesis]: „ whatever is one, abides in only one place, so as one 
colour or one aggregate” and [the other thesis] ; „whatever abides 
in many [parts], is manifold, as f. i, the i(«/a-fruits which are divided 
into many portions or an aggregate which abides in many, [in a 
manifoldness]”. And the [two instances of] universal concomitance, 
[expressed in these two propositions] are refuted both fi-om our 
own and from another’s [the opponent’s] standpoint. From our own 
standpoint, namely, [as follows]: one cognition abides in several 
[factors]: object, external sense-organ and internal sense-organ, in 
as far as it abides in them by causal relation, whilst it possesses 
one undivided , individual nature. And also for the other, [the 
opponent], one thread abides equally in several jewels in a form 
[which is called] conjunction. So then the aggregate will abide in 
its parts by the relation of inherence and will yet not be many. 
Moreover , whilst this whole argumentation [of yours], based on 
prasanga, destroys [the notion of] abode, it annihilates too itself 
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[i. e. makes all argumentation impossible]. For if no aggregate should 
exist and [consequently] the world [should consist] merely of atoms, 
then the notions [used in argumentations, such as] dliarma (charac- 
teristic), dharmin (that which possesses the characteristic), ^f^tanta 
(example) &c. would become baseless ; and [in accordance with this] 
no abiding (or existence) of a thing which has no abode could take 
place. Therefore, by that [argumentation of yours] the aggregate 
which is proved by perception, cannot be annihilated; for it [soil, 
argumentation] is of less weight than that [i. e. perception], in as 
far as [argumentation] is dependent on perception. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: perception is mistaken (illusio- 
nary, hhranta)^ 

[Siddhantin]: Why this? 

[Opponent]: Because it is done away with by a refuting fact 
(badhaJca). 

[Siddhantin]: If perception is mistaken, then the refuting fact 
is proving; and if the refuting fact is proving, then perception is 
mistaken; so there arises [the logical fault of] mutual depen- 
dence [of propositions]. But no such rule exists in reference to 
perception, in as far as it is independent [of other sources of 
knowledge]. And it is not right to say that such a thing [as per- 
ception] which is in agreement with the practical efficiency [of 
objective existence], which is trusted in by everybody, and which 
possesses an immediate evidence, should be mistaken. For [should 
it be so], then the unwished-for consequence vyould be 
that even the perception of [such elementary aJcara^ as] blue &c. 
would be mistaken. So then your refuting fact has been put aside by us. 

10. The existence of the atoms. 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 43 1. 17. 

[Siddhantin]: The atoms, [the existence of] which can be deduced 
from the [existence of the] aggregates, must be called existent. 

[Opponent]: The conjunction of the atom simultaneously witli a 
sixfold [i. e. with six surrounding atoms] loads us to accept [the 
idea] that the atoms possess six parts (sides), and [consequently] 
excludes the existence of atoms, ^) 

[Siddhantin]: How is this simultaneous conjunction to betaken? 
Is it either a simultaneous origination of the one atom with six 
other atoiiis?^) Or is it conjunction [which takes place] simuUa- 

1) Cf. here book I p, 71 letter /e, 

2) Is the atom iiei'e supposed to have the form of. a cube? 
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neoiisly? If it is a simultaneous origination — of a tiling without 
parts [together with six other similar things] — in consequence 
of the simultaneity of the causes, what difficulty [could be raised]? 
But if it is a simultaneous conjunction, then neither is this incon- 
ceivable. For conjunction of objects does not concern their parts, 
for it also takes place with reference to (physical) space, which is. 
without parts. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: You are wrong; for, supposing 
that one portion [of the atom] were [identical with] the other, then 
conjunction [would remain] wdthin the limits of one atom and we 
should get the unwished-for consequence that it [scil. the 
object or aggregate] could not be perceived ; however it is an object 
in reality. 

[Siddhantin] ; The being subject to several conjunctions is pos- 
sible, if simultaneous causes exist, just as well in reference to one 
iindivisible atom, as in reference to a thing consisting of parts. 
Thus [you are] not [capable of] refuting [the existence of the atoms]. 

11. The me of language restored, at the time of creation, 
hj the Frajapaiis. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 54 1. 3 : 

manasan iti-, in reference to the expression; „ spiritual”: 

„The man, who possesses a body from the womb, does not 
remember anything of former births , for the impressions {samskara^ 
have disappeared owing to the miseries undergone during the stay 
in the womb &c. R§is, Prajapatis and Manus, however, possessing 
unseen (qualities of soul) which are distinguished by bodies, not 
bom from the womb, clearly perceive their ^faww^ams, and remember 
the complete use of word and meaning, just like a man who awakens 
from sleep ; they then , many as they are , having this remembrance , 
make use [of the words and xneanings] when among each other; 
through their use [of language] the creatures who are contempo- 
raneous with them, get proficient in it; and from their use [of 
language] others again; thus the proficiency in word and meaning 
originates by tradition of use. This is the meaning [of the expres- 
sion; manasan iti^ 

12. The proof for the existence of the Lord. 

(Nyaya-kandall p, 54 1, 10.) 

But what is the proof for the existence of the Lord? 
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[Siddbantiii] : Sacred Tradition and Inference. 

The quaternion of large elements is originated by a perci- 
pient being, 

since it is a product. . 

Whatever is a product, is originated by a percipient being, 
as f. i, a pot. 

The quaternion of large elements is a product; 
therefore this too is originated by a percipient being. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: that earth &c. are products is not 
proved, in as far as the pwrvakoti is not arrived at by a trustworthy 
means of knowledge. [i. e. Earth &e. are either products or not products. 
The truth of the first alternative is not sufficiently proved by you]. 

[Siddhanthin] : This -does not hold good, since [the large ele- 
ments] possess parts. That which possesses parts, is a product, as 
f. i. a pot; and earth &c. possess parts, therefore they too are 
products. 

[Opponent]; We might object; we may use inference [only] 
after having grasped the universal concomitance ipyUfti). This grasping 
of the universal concomitance cannot take place with reference to 
the [large elements] being products and to their being originated 
by a percipient being. Because at the moment when we form the 
idea of a maker in reference to pots &c, , then we become aware 
of the non-existence [of such a maker] in the case of sprouts &o. 
when coming forth. And you cannot argue thus: sprouts &c. form 
part of our [the object or objects in which the existence of 

the probandiim is to be proved}. The division of what m pahna &c.V 
taking tlie opponent into consideration, [should be made] at the 
time, when we begin inferring, after the universal concomitance 
has been ascertained. But here the grasping of the universal con- 
comitance does-noj; succeed since a contradictoiy notion always and 
constantly steps in; as has been said before.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

[Siddhantin]: This conclusion of yours is contradicted as follows. 
If it were so, then the grasping of the universal concomitance would 
always be lacking, in consequence of the non-perception of the 
two cases. Thus [f. i.] the inference by means of the general notion , 
[which inference is] given by the author of the MlmSmsa-bhasya, 
in order to prove the movement of the sun, would fall short. For 
at the moment when we perceive Devadatta’s arriving at another 
spot, preceded by his movement, then we observe in regard to 
stars [and other heavenly bodies] only their arriving at another 
spot [and not their previous movement as well]. However, in as 
far as the non-perception of their movement arises in consequence 
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of their remoteness in place, the reiterated-vision , taking place 
without upTidlm and [as such] the cause of the grasping of the 
universal concomitance is not obstructed by this [non-perception], 
since [the two cases: Devadatta^s reaching another place after going 
and the sun’s obtainmeiit of another spot by movement] counter- 
balance each other. If so, then though we do not perceive in refer- 
ence to sprouts &c. a maker who is to be conceived as not pos- 
sessing a body (for this lack of perception is due to remoteness in 
essence, in nature), yet by this the capability of the reiterated- 
vision, proceeding without upadlvk, is not destroyed. [These two 
argumentations] are equal. 

[Opponent]: Now then, is (the Lord] proved by this inference 
only as a maker, or as capable of the creation of earth &c.? Should 
he only be proved as a maker, then what was meant, is not proved; 
for not a maker as people like we are, is meant by you. For he 
could riot, whilst looking downwards, create a product, such as 
earth &c. [i. e. if the Lord resembled man, the creation would be 
too tiring for him , since he had to bend during all that time]. 
Gn the other hand [the existence of] the Lord, as capable of the 
creation of earth &c. is not proved, because there is no [logical] 
agreement (rtray/aryfl), [required for such an inference]. Namely by 
means of anvaya, He is proved a maker similar to those, mentioned 
in the examples 

[Siddhantin]: This consequence does not follow [from what I have 
said]. Since one particular kind of maker is not proved? When we 
have proved by the force of universal concomitance the general 
notion, i. e. the fact that an intelligent being precedes [the product], 
then also is proved the particular species [of the general notion], 
having for qualification its fitness for creating earth &c. , because 
it is impossible to prove a general notion , devoid of particular species. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: I fear that the general notion 
is not proved. 

[Siddhantin): No. For you do not contradict the universal con- 
comitance [of a product with a precedent intellectual being] together 
with the fact that [the earth &c, are] products. Because [1 ly] if 
the pervaded [object f. i, earth &c, as products, or the smoke] is 
not proved, then the general notion of fire would not be proved 
from the smoke. Because [2 ly] we do not prove a particular kind 
of fire, for which no logical, agreement (arauflyff) exists, and because 
generality, devoid of particularities, cannot exist. But this is meant: 
inference has a double character: the universal pervasion and the 
fact of the [probans] being a quality of pah^a. In this the 
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general notion is proved by the sufficiency of the universal con- 
comitance. By force of pah^adharmatu 'm proved the wished- 
for particular nature which may. be illustrated by the fire as charac- 
terised by the mountain &c. Otherwise what connection would 
there be between the paMadharmata and the convincing character 
{pnimanya) of an inference in which the proving factors are acknow- 
ledged? If so, the case is similar to the inference concerning the 
Lord, as we apply [the same rule] in other cases. 

[Opponent] ; But my idea is: in an inference the particular nature 
is proved too, when there is no difficulty owing to [other] trust- 
worthy means of knowledge. So how could there be any illegitimacy 
in our conclusion from smoke-, that there is a particular fire, [nam. 
such a fire] which dwells on the ridge of the mountain. For dif- 
ference in place, time &c. is noticed in individual things. But in 
the inference, [given for the existence] of the Lord, this particular 
nature is not proved, since other trustworthy sources of knowledge 
form an obstacle. To wit, we have not to prove that [earth &c.] 
are preceded by a [person possessing a] body. For if [the Lord] pos- 
sessed a body; then his inakership would not be possible, in as 
far as necessarily [the possession of a body is accompanied with] 
the reaching [of objects] by organs of sense and the incapability 
of power and knowledge concerning factors such as material, im- 
plements, &c. which surpass the sense-organs. Neither can you prove 
that [earth &cj are preceded by [the Lord as possessing] no body. 
Every maker first (1) determines accurately the character of the 
factors [or ingredients for the action], then he (2) wishes „T will 
perform this by that”, then he (3) exerts himself (psychically) j after 
that he '(4) sets his body in motion; then he directs the instru- 
ments and finally he (5) makes. But without (1) determination [of 
the character of the factors], without (2) wish, without (3) exertion 
[i. e, resolution], without (4) setting the body in motion, one cannot 
make; so then it is proved by agreement and contrariety 
vyatirekau) that the body of the intelligent being is a means for 
the arising of the product. When we have grasped all the a^ac?/«s 
by means of a trustworthy test [or: source of knowledge] which 
teaches us a universal concomitance, then we are not allowed to 
ignore the facts thus ascertained. For instance in an inference, 
[deduced from the presence] of smoke, we may not ignore the fact 
that fire possesses the property of consuming the fuel. And if we 
onpt such [ascertained facts], then intellect might be put aside [in 


1) Cf. Spever, Syntax § 410 R. 
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oul* argumentation concerning the Lord as creator of earth &e.], 
for He, the Lord, will create without intellect, just as well as 
without a body, because he is all-powerful. 

[Siddhantin]: If I should answer: he could not create, if he were 
ignorant of the properties of the material, implements, &c.? 

[Opponent]: Why do you say so? , 

[Siddhantin]: If I should answer: because this is never observed? ' 

[Opponent]: Now my tree of wishes has also brought fruit, since 
[observation teaches us that] wish , separated from psychical exertion 
[i. e. not developed into resolution] is not so important for the 
arising of a product, as the body from which the motion is not 
separated [i. e. the body in moving state]. So then what is the fate 
of your generality „the being preceded by an intelligent maker”? 
Total failure, since both its forms, with and without possession of 
body, cannot be upheld. And because a general notion, void of 
particular species cannot exist ^). “[If you ask:] What is this fault 
in inference to me? [then I answer:] just as little as we shall meet 
with any one striking a sharpened axt against (physical) space that 
cannot be split, so just as little is any one likely to be found 
using a probans in reference to a generality which is unfit to be 
proved, which resembles a hare’s horn, [i. e. which is as impossible 
as a hare’s horn], because it lacks particular species. And without 
[my proving] the fault in your argumentation you would not be 
satisfied. So then this argumentation [of yours, for the proposition] 
that [earth &c.] are preceded by a bodyless [being], is refuted by 
IcUlatyaya [i. e. the trespassing of the moment] , in as far as it is 
obstructed by right means of knowledge, which teach us universal 
concomitances. — (1) That which is obtained by means of universal 
concomitance, obstructing the particular species, [i. e. the fact] of 
possessing no body, (2) [the general notion] debarred from parti- 
cular species, and therefore (3) the obstructed subdivision these 
are the epitome of jmrvayak^a [prima facie view, or view of 
the opponent]. 

[Siddhantin]: The answer [literally: the correction, remedy] of 
this [is as follows]: Is the generality „makership” equivalent to the 
generality „possession of a body” or to the generality „ employment 
of those factors the suflBciency of which is ascertained?” In the' 
first place „makership” is not „possession of body”, since the unwished- 
for consequence would be that a man, fully asleep or inert, would 
still be making (acting). But [makership is indeed] „employment 


1) Propoaition previously referred to; fey tihe siddhSutin, in the passage beginning 55,7. 
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of those factors the sufficiency of which is ascertained'’. In this 
case, in as far as products arise, this [notion of makership] also 
applies to a bodyless [Being] in the same way as it applies to the 
soul in reference to its power of setting its own body in notion. 

[Opponent]: Also in ihis [case we meet with that] which the soul 
has earned by its [former] actions; just this [result of former actions] 
is our body. 

[Siddhantin]: You are right [in so far], but [the body] is not 
the factor 'of causation of movements; as it would contradict [the 
fact that] the actions [inhere] in the soul. 

[Opponent]: If 1 should answer: [the body] is [such a factor], 
in as far as it is the thing to be set in movement, 

[Siddhantin]: Similarly the atom is the thing to be set in move- 
ment by the Lord. - 

[Opponent] : If I should answer : Because the causation of move- 
ments in one’s own body arises from wish and volition , and because 
wish and volition [in their turn] take place when there is a body , 
and do not take place when there is no body, — [for these reasons] 
the body possesses a [necessary] function in the causation of its 
own movements, by means of giving rise to wish and volition. 

[Siddhantin]: No; since this [body] is only a cause of a second- 
ary arising of wish and volition; but at the time when wish and 
volition, having their own [i. e. original] nature, incite actions, 
then the body is not a factor in their arising, since it is that which 
suffers the action. Thus there is an exception to the rule [which 
you intended to lay down]. Namely we may notice that conscious- 
ness, only accompanied by wish and volition, without requiring 
bodily movements, is sometimes able to act upon things void of 
consciousness. But the general notion „product” is bound to an 
intelligent being [as precedent factor]. Thus the existence of the 
Lord is proved. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: In the arising of wish and 
volition the body is an indispensable factor. 

[Siddhantin] : When [wish and volition] are dependent [upon the 
body], then they are only adventitious; but when they retain their 
innate nature, then their dependence upon the [body] is superfluous. 
Thus the existence of the Lord is proved. 

13. The eternity of the divine cognition, wish voliton. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 56 1. 22. 

And there is no objection agftinst the eternity of cognition , wish 
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and volition. For a double character, a transient and a eternal 
nature, is also seen in colour and suchlike qualities according to 
the abode in which they, inhere. And such is the case with intel- 
lect &c. 

14. The individual aonk cannot direct the atmns at the time of 
world-origination. 

Nyaya-kaudall p. 56 1. 26. 

Here is finished the discussion between defeiident and opponent 
on the proof of [the existence of] the Lord. What follows now, 
is an elaboration of a detail. 

[Opponent]: Let me ask: Do not the atoms [at the time of 
every world-origination] come into action, whilst being directed 
by the [individual] souls, [and not by one particular form of soul: 
the Divine Soul or Lord]. 

[Siddhantiii]: No; because these [individual] souls, whose con- 
sciousness depends on a set of sense-organS, earned by their own 
[previous] actions, are deprived of knowledge concerning all objects, 
before the coming, into existence of the body. 

[Opponent]: The [individual] souls too possess an innate spirituality 
{caitanyd) which penetrates all objects. 

[Siddhantiii]: It is not innate in [those souls] which rely on the 
connection with a body. For what is it [according to you] that 
confuses [the soul] so that it always manifests [the things] as if 
occurring without a precedent? 

[Opponent]: This confusion is laid upon the soul through the 
interposition of the concealment of the body; but it [i. e, the 
appearance of all things as previously not known] is not objective 
[i. e. does correspond to the. real state of things]. 

[Siddhantin]: But how can you prove this theory of interposition 
{tirodhana), \s^\\\^ into consideration that soul is [all] -penetrating, 
that its connection with the things is never cut off, that it is 
eternal and that its essential properties of manifesting objets will 
not cease? 

[Opponent]: If I should answer; the interposition (obscuration) 
of spirituality is [effected by] the impediment of its functions {vrttt). 

[Siddhantin]: How then do the body-possessors [i. e. the indivi- 
dual souls] perceive the objects? 

[Opponent]: If I should answer ; Sometimes their functions {vrtth) 
are not obstructed? 

[Siddhantin]: Whence this difference? 
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[Opponent] : From the alternative of nearness [or remoteness] of 
the sense-organs. 

[Siddhantin] : If so, then whether the spirituality [of the soul] uses 
[or does not use] its functions, that would depend on the sense- 
organs and not merely on the nearness [of the soul to the objects], 
because the functions do not always take place, notwithstanding 
that [the soul] is all-penetrating and because, [supposing that neai’- 
ness of the soul to the objects were a sufficient fact] the unwished- 
for consequence would be that the sense-organs were superfluous. 
It was well said ; 

„Souls without the support of a body do not possess 
knowledge about objects” 

And others have said^ thus : 

„Svayambhu bored the holes [of oift* body] in an outward 
direction ; therefore the soul looks outwai'd and not inward”. 

And if the souls do not possess knowledge, then they cannot 
direct [the atoms]; thus we must ackowledge [the existence of] a 
directing soul, who is different from these [individual souls], who 
possesses an innate knowledge perceiving all objects, and who is 
by nature u Doer; because inanimate objects cannot move without 
a directing spirituality. 

15. Is there one Lord or more? 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 57 1. 15: 

Is this Lord one or more? 

We say: He is one. Because if there were many and they were 
not omniscient, then they would be just as little capable [of crea- 
tion], as we are. If we suppose them to be omniscient, then one 
would be sufficient and the others would be superfluous. Neither 
is there a reason why there should be unanimity among more 
.[creators] possessing equal power; consequently the thing which was 
to be done, would sometimes be omitted. And suppose: all should 
act in compliance with the wish of one, then Lordship would 
belong to that one, and not to the others; so as we see in the 
councils of monasteries. If nobody should oppose the carrying out 
of the work which was to be done, then Lordship would belong 
to none of them singly. 

The qualities of the Lord. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 57 L 20; 

So then because this particular Maker, proved from the particular 
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cliaracter of the product, is oraniscieut, He will grasp the diffe- 
rences (mpef as) between things without exception. Therefore in Him 
there is no false intellection, based on this [non-perception of 
differences] ; and owing to the non-bein g of false intellection, 
love and hatred (which spring from it) will not be in Him; 
and owing to the non-being of these two, activity (which arises 
from them) will not take place; and since there is no activity, 
there is non-existence of p 1 e a s u r e a n d p a i n , born from it ; and 
because His direct perceptipn refers to always [i. e. because every- 
thing, past and future, is present before His perception], remem- 
brance and impression [caused by perception] do not belong to 
Him. So then the Holy Lord is the abode of eight qualities. — 
This is the opinion of some people. 

Others, however, who alffrai: „Only His wisdom is free from 
refutation, but his capability of acting is open to it”, and who 
neither accept his wish and volition, say thus: „He is an abode 
of six qualities”. ^) 

\1. Is the Lord a hound or liberated soul? 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 57 1. 26; 

Is He bound or liberated? 

He is certainly not bound, because J-Zepn: (affliction) &c., which 
are acknowledgecLas a binding and are the cause of bondage, do 
not exist in Him. Neither is He liberated, since liberation is a 
synonym of „ breaking of the bondage”. He is an eternally-liberated 
soul, so as the honourable PataSjali has said: „ the Lord is a 
particular kind of soul, which is untouched by afflictions, ripening 
of actions and stock of actions.” ^) 

18. Discussion of the K^anahhanga-vuda.^) 

A. General refutation of the thesis of momentary 
destruction. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 73 1. 19: 

[Buddhist]: All this [i. e, this argumentation for the existence 
of soul] is not coherent. Because the relation of that which abides 
and the abode does not exist, on account of the raouientariness 


1) Cf. here book IV section IV table D. 

2) Yoga Sutra I, 24. 

4 See detailed analysis, here book IV section IX table A and book IV section VIT 
table E. 
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[of everything existing]. To wit: existence has for definition : arfc 
]criya-harUva'\ and this is contained under succession and- simul- 
taneity, since no medium is possible between succession and non- 
succession (or simultaneity). 2) Por succession is the belonging to 
several times (or moments) of several arthakriyas ; simultaneity is 
the belonging to one time. And there is no third alternative, be- 
sides one and many ; siuce the denial of one of two reciprocally 
contradictory [statements] means necessarily the affirmation of the 
other. But succession is not possible in the permanent, since the 
thing, capable [for an act], cannot put this off, and since the thing, 
not capable [for an action], will neither at another moment trans- 
gress its own nature, [consisting in] unproductivity. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: the [permanent], by assuming 
successively subsidiaries accomplishes successively [its 

actions], 

[Buddhist]: They answer to this: If the subsidiaries do not afford 
an additament (fl/epayfl) to the [permanent] existence, then they are 
not required, for they do not do anything. If they afford [such 
an additament]; is then [the latter] distinct or not [from the exist- 
ence]? ‘On the alternative that it is distinct, the effect arises [or 
does not arise] ovFing to [the occurrence or non-ocourrence of] 
this adscititious additament, in accordance with agreement and con- 
trariety {anvaya^vyatireka%). And so the non-momentary [jWatity] 
is not the cause, since in spite of its presence [the effect] does 
not'^exist.' ' .■■■■' 

[Opponent]: If I should answer : The [entity] produces its effects, 
whilst it is accompanied by the additament {ati^aya) which is effected, 
by the subsidiaries {sahakarin). 

[Buddhist]: If the additament, [afforded by the subsidiaries], 
does not give rise to [another] additament, how can there be com- 
panionship [between the entity and the additament, since a second 
additament which would serve as a link, would be lacking]. And 
if [the additament] gives rise [to another additament], what will 
then prevent an endless regress? — [So then] ^) it is not well said;^ 
that an additament is effected by the subsidiaries and belongs to 
the permanent, for no connection cdn exist between that which 
cannot be helped and that which cannot help.. [For] neither does 
it hold good, that an additament, identical with the entity, is 


Cf. Nyayakandall p. 12 I. 23; here p. 361. 

2) Read: kramdkramunatmakasya. 

®) Read: na suhh&fitam. 

Vcphand, Kon. Akad. v. Wetenanh, Nieuwe Reeks. Dl. XVllI N“, 2. 
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effected by the subsidiaries, because an entity which has previously 
originated, will not originate anew. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: The previous entity, that minus 
the additament, is no more, and a new entity, identical with the 
additament, comes into being? 

[Buddhist]: [In this way] the theory of momentariness has-been 
proved [even by you who intended to polemise against it], 

[Opponent] : Of what use are the subsidiaries to the Momentary ? 

[Buddhist] : Of none whatever. 

[Opponent]: Why are they then wanted? 

[Buddhist]: But whoever has said that they are wanted? For 
the Jc^anm, which are the last avastha [i. e. the last point to which 
an analysis of the world can go back] are quite fit by themselves 
[independently of each other] to produce any effect. For what 
mutual dependence [exists] between them? As for their collecting 
together at a certain time, this [happens] in consequence of the 
strict necessity of the cause for this approaching of theirs to one 
another; but there does not exist a fixed rule for the causes of 
the coming together [of these k^ana^] at a certain time in order 
that they should unitedly effectuate an effect. The causes, being 
each by themselves capable of bringing about the effect, will do 
so each by themselves. 

[Opponent]: How is it that the many accomplish the one? 

[Buddhist]; In this case you must examine the causes of those 
[things] which, [as one], foster [the many, the causes], not inclined 
to perform a thing each by themselves. But we, who simply explain 
the innate nature of reality as it is seen, do not deserve any further 
cross-questioning, 

[Opponent, not taking notice of the last request]: If I should 
say: an effet is accomplished by one cause, what do the other 
[causes] accomplish? 

[Buddhist]: They do not accomplish what has been accomplished; 
but the other [causes] likewise accomplish what is being accomplished 
by the one. 

[Opponent]: . If I should ask: wbat is the use of other [causes] 
there where one is sufficient? 

[Buddhist]: That is true; but they — [the causes] — do not 
act deliberately so as to remain inactive on such considerations [as 
you have brought forward]. ^ 

[Opponent]: Stil the fact that one effect originates from several 


1) Read: fe capefc{!t/an(e. 
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[causes] remains a difficulty [for you], because a differentiation in 
the cause is the reason for a differentiation in the effect. 

[Buddhist]: It is not [quite] so. For the differentiation in the 
effect results from a differentiation in the effecting complex {mmagrt), 
but not from a differentiation in the subsidiary. To be a subsidiary 
{sahaharin), ihdii means: to be a producer of one effect. 

Therefore from the standpoint of momentariness, it is logical that 
an effect is brought about by the succession of existences, succeeding 
one another. 

Also [the supposition that the Permanent] produces [all its con- 
sequences] simultaneously, presents difficulties, for the innate nature 
[of a thing], capable of producing its effects, will not be inactive 
at another time. 

[Opponent]: If I should- answer: there is no effecting of that 
which has been already effected, nor is there anything which is 
still to be effected by .the [thing], as the complete bundle of effects 
have been produced together. Therefore, it does not act at an other 
time (Ic^ana). 

» [Buddhist]: But so this [thing] would then [i. e. at that other 
moment] be non-existent, since it is void of all arthaknya^. Ergo: 
existence is excluded from the Non-momentary, feince we do not 
see [in the Non-momentary] succession and simultaneity, which are 
vyapaka [in reference to existence, i. e, which, either one or the 
other, in all cases where we meet with existence, are present]; 
consecprently existence ^is proved to abide in the momentary (transient). 

Whilst such is the case, the inference for the Momentary can easily 
be understood: 

Whatever is existent, is ti-ansient, 

And the twelve ftya/awas ’•) are existent. 

[Opponent]: To this .we answer: The proof for momeutarineES 
from [the notion] „ existence” does not hold good, in as far as we 
do not see that it [soil, existence] is excluded from the vipak^a 
[i. e. all cases in which inomentariness is lacking] ^). 

[Buddhist]: If I should answer: 

That which is void of succession & simultaneity, 
is not-existent, 

like the horn of a horse, 

and the non-momentary (the permanent) is void of 
succession & simultaneity. 

Ct. "S. S. II p. 206 n. 16<. ■ 

2) The argumentation is based on the admission thixt a he! uh" is hillucioiis. 

See here book II p. 323 § 5. 
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By tMs refuting argument the notion that existence is excluded, 
[from the vijjak^ct] becomes based on the fact that succession and 
siniultaneousness are distinct from the non-niomentary. 

[Opponent]: No; for, if [you are right and] we cannot form 
for ourselves a notion of the non-raomentary, then we cannot arrive 
at the notion that existence is distinct from it. For in the same 
way as one, when having perceived water, becomes aware in respect 
to this [water] that fire [the probandum] and smoke [the probaus] 
are lacking there — so after the perceiving of the non-momentary 
we should be assured of the lacking of existence [satfvabhava , as 
probandum] from the lacking of succession and simultaneity \kra- 
mayatyapadyahham, as probans]. But according to you there is 
nowhere a non-momentary. 

[Buddhist]: If I should answer: Just as we feel sure in reference 
to a spirit (though he is not seen) that something else is different 
from him, f. i. „a spirit is not a trunk”, so will it be in our case. 

[Opponent]: No; since distinction (exclusion, is equiva- 

lent to the trustworthy source of knowledge, called „ non-perception”. 
Because this non-perception has for its definition: the perception 
of a thing other than the thing distinguished by \i[tadvmktai. &. 
to which it refers] and because there can be no [trustworthy „ non- 
perception”] without the perception of the counter-entity {pratiyogin). 
But, in as far as a spirit by its innate nature falls beyond [the 
ken of our perception], the notion of the pigaca being distinct 
[from the trunk] will not arise. 

[Buddhist]: If I should raise the objection: but how then can 
we possess the notion-, the spirit is not a trunk. 

[Opponent] : This is not a samarya-praii^edha (a synthetic nega- 
tive-thesis), but a tudaimya-praii^edha (an analytic negative thesis). 
This latter results from our knowledge that the jyfprTca would be 
perceptible, if its notion were to be subordinated to the notion 
„trunk” [in other words, if an analytic judgment were to exist: 
a pigaca is a trunk]; but [the notion: the spirit is not a trunk 
does] not [arise] in another way. So as it has been said: „every 
negation which rests on the principle of identity, is formed by our 
assuredness that the property of perceptibility would necessarily 
arise. In our case the notion of trunk, only determined by its 
having the nature of trunk, is the reason for excluding all that 
has not got that nature-. If a spirit were a trunk, then it too 
would- be known by itself {atmana), knowledge does not seize 
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[directly] the ,, spirit”, so as it seizes the trunk. Ergo a spirit is 
not that [i. e. is not a trunk], . 

[Buddhist] : But it is not my •intention : let there be a non- 
momentary or a momentary apart from [the phenomena] such as 
blue. But a l^am [a momentary object of human knowledge] such- 
as blue which was known by a previous cognition and is imagined 
iaropyate) to be identical with & of blue which is known 

by a present cognition, is called the non-moraentary. But o. k^ana 
which is established [by ns] as distinct [from all other i^awas], 
is called the momentary. With reference only to these [i^’^c^»as] such 
as blue, [we haved mentioned] the idea of the non-being of exist- 
ence on ground of [the non-momentary] being diriinct both from 
succession and simultaneity; if the same k^am ipv object of a momen- 
tary cognition) belonging to a previous perception is again perceived, 
then [this k^n^ would have done its present artJiakriya (act) for- 
merly, or its former arihakriya imt now, but it would not do its 
[two art]iakriyai\ in succession [one previously and the other now], 
since it is contradictory that one and the same thing is free to do 
or not to do [an act]. But neither could it have done everytluBg 
formerly, because, the absurd consequence would be that [the 
existing at the present moment] would not exist now, deprived as 
it is of practical efficiency {artkakriya), 

. [Opponent]: Even then, [we may again ask] have you shown 
a really existing mpakm of ^existence” as a probans, or & vipak^a 
which is a creation of our {kalpanS-samaropifa)^ In tloi& 

first place it is not really existing, because the non-momentaj-y [as 
defined now by you], blue &c, is not real. [Yet] miy one who 
wishes to arrive at a real conclusion by means of inference, must 
first always show the reality of pak?a &c. , a reality known by 
trustworthy means of knowledge, in the same way as is done in 
the argumentation concerning smolce [and fire], for only then is 
the threefold ^) character of the probans settled. But the non-mo- 
mentary [according to you] is not of this nature; thus the exclusion 
[of the probans from the vipak$a] cannot be proved; and when this 
remains unproved, then there is no proof for the agreement (anvaya), 
because the latter proof depends on the former; thus the fallacy, called 
the madharanatoam ketok, takes place. — But perhaps the exclusion 
of existence from the non-mom eiitary [as yon have intimated before] 
is proved, by a refuting argument {badiaka)? By what means then 
is proved the agreement {anvaya) of momentariness and beiiig? For 
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the character of probans camiot be upheld merely by its exclusion 
from the vipah^a, because the unwished-for consequence would be 
that the probans were asadkarana {too special). And an inference 
only based on {kevalavyaiwe]^ anumanam) is in itself not 

desirable. 

[Buddhist]; If I should say; since we have settled that existence 
is not in the nou-momentary, then as a matter of course i), 

existence is the abode of the momentary, and thus [we arrive at] 
a proof for the agreement ianvayd). 

[Opponent]: The consideration {paramarga) of existence as a 
probans does not arise as a „ matter of course”; for even then this, 
the agreement {anmyd) of which has not been proved, would afford 
a probans. But the refuting argument — whether possessing both 
functions or whether atfording another trustworthy means of know- 
ledge — still in as far as it proves a universal concomitance, does 
this only with reference to the twelve rt^ateas, because a universal 
concomitance without a correspondent ol^ect cannot be conceived, 
and because no object except those twelve ayatana%, exists. If we 
have understood the positive rule [of a notion] with reference to 
the twelve 5j/ato«s ~ [i. e, if we have understood: „we have 
to do' with one of the ay atana%, in those cases where we 

meet with a certain object iV^”] — then we understand also its 
conqomitance with raomentariness, in as far as the notion of the 
relation results immediately from the notion of that which bears 
the relation. Thus the notion of existence is superfluous [as a 
middle term]. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: one only grasps the concomitance 
by means of a generality with reference to the paJcgayhVii existence 
is the probans for its particular form. 

[Opponent]: No; because one cannot conceive a generality void 
of particular nature % "When the general notions of momentariness 
and existence , have- been understood as abiding i n particular [ob- 
jects], then it is understood that momentariness abides in blue &c., 
as' it has been justly said. Therefore [the notion of] existence is 
superfluous [as a middle term]. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: by means of the refuting argument 
(badhahd) we arrive at the concomitance between the exclusion from 
non-momentariness and the exclusion from non-existence; but by 
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means of [the notion of] existence we understand the raoinentari- 
ness in its form of an [indiyidual] object? 

[Opponent]: No, [you are wrong], because exclusions {vyavrttm) 
which are supposed to differ, in consequence of the difference (bkeda) 
of the excludenda cannot be identical {tadatmyaMava). 

[Buddhist]: If I should answer: Identity is called- a member of 
syllogistic argumentation. The identity of moinentariness and exist- 
ence, realised in a particular object, gives rise to an identity of 
the exclusions (yygw^fos) which are laid down because [the latter 
identity] is identical [with the former identity]. 

[Opponent] : No, [you are wrong], because the identity of the 
positive notions (vastu) cannot be proved from anything else ; or if 
this were possible, then the refuting aignment (badkaka) would be 
superfluous. Neither, in case you should ascertain mutual obstruc- 
tion of the two* exclusions, would there be a proof for the positive 
notion because there is difference and lack of relation be- 

tween a thing (yasif?/) and a not-thing. — And with reference to 
that which has been said by Dharmottaea: 

After having proved the universal concomitance [of moinen- 
tariness and existence] in a pot by means of a refuting 
argument (badhakci), we prove the momentariness in sound 
by means of [the notion of] existence; 
we may give the same answer : since nothing impedes us from 
applying the refuting argument {bMhaka) also to sound, the searching 
for another form of proof is useless. Thus, 

[Opponent] : And it is not true that practical efficiency is incom- 
patible with the non-moraentary. Namely in the case when there 
is a subsidiary, For existence has for innate nature the effectuation 
of effets, but has not got the innate characteristic of a factor inde- 
pendent [of anything else]. Thus the arising of the effect takes 
place in accordance with the way in which the subsidiaries, whose 
fitness is ascertained by positive agreement and exclusion, {anvyaya- 
vyatirekaw), join together. Also the unchangeable is effective in 
succession , because it is impossible for an effect, dependent on 
several factors, to arise from one [factor]. Neither is it right to say: 
,,An effect, when dependent on a subsidiary, arises from the addi- 
tarnent brought forward by [that subsidiaiy], and the existing thing 
[in question] does not effectuate”. Because we have seen that this 
arising of the effect is in accordance with the innate characteristic 
of existence. For if [the existing thing in question] were not pro- 
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d active, then a rice-sprout would come forth out of a barley-seed, 
earth and water being present ; for the effectuation would not take 
place according to any rale {niymm). Neither do the subsidiaries 
supply an additament to 'the innate characteristic of the existent 
thing; but they are merely subsidiaries [i. e. they do not want an 
intervening link]. But [w^hat you c*all] the additament, is nothing 
but the being accompanied by th^e subsidiaries; and similarly the 
lack of an additament means the not being accompanied by them. 
For when the subsidiary exists, then the effect exists, and when it 
does not exist, then neither does the effect. 

The acceptation of a difference in the k^anas, some of which 
should be productive and others unproductive, is refuted by per- 
ception, which everywhere grasps [cases of] permanence. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: this mistaken perception {bJirama) 
of permanence is the result of not perceiving the difference of k^anm 
(momentary forms of existence) which closely resemble each other 
and are originated ' one after the other without any interruption. 

[Opponent]: If the momentary were proved, then the fallacious 
character {bhrantats) of perception would ensue; and if this falla- 
ciousness were proved, then the momentariness would be ascertained; 
thus there is mutual dependence [of propositions]. 

x\nd neither, when the cause of the origination of it [i, e. of a 
k^ana, of any .existing thing] and the cause of its annihilation are 
found by means of positive agreement and exclusion, is the suppo- 
sition allowed, that when (respectively) the former or latter cause 
is lacking, still its origination or annihilation takes place. And it is 
also a false thesis {asiddha), that annihilation is without any cause, 
and that the seed [of tliis moment] is the cause of the seed [of the 
next moment]; [for]: 

The seed, produced by the seed [thus: the seed of the 
second moment, a seed which is supposed not to un- 
dergo the influence of surrounding subsidiaries, such as 
water and earth] does not produce a sprout; 
because it is a seed; 

like the seed which still stays at the top of the 
stalk of the rice-plant, 

[If one argues:] „The thing is not divisible. The two parts, given 
to one thing, by attributing to it efficiency and ineffioiency . are 
not allowable” [then this reasoning is] of no importance [to us]. 
[For] fire possesses efficiency with reference to burning, but ineffi- 
ciency with reference to swimming. And neither does a differentiation 
of the innate character [of fire] result from these two parts, and 
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similaily one existent thing can be productive in consequence of the 
existence of a subsidiary, but unproductive in the case of its non- 
existence. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: how is it that, when one thing is 
present, another thing acquires efficiency? And even if we may 
accept the [fact of this] efficiency, why is it of only one thing, 
and not of everything? 

[Opponent]: In this respect you must examine the innate nature 
of the objects. But we do not deserve any reproach, when we 
attribute the function of an effecting complex (samagrt) to certain 
things in a certain respect, after having, found the fitness of these 
things in this respect, by means of positive agreement and exclu- 
sion. And even from your standpoint, only earth, water and seed 
are the subsidiaries {sahakarin) towards the origination of the sprout; 
and no other things are such. According to you, what other cause 
than the innate nature of things exists? 

[Buddhist]; If I should say: seed &c. are capable [of producing] 
each by themselves; they are not the subsidiaries of one another? 

[Opponent]: Why then does the 'husbandman throw seed into 
soil which has been prepared, and then flood it? ’ 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: he uses the means in order to 
effectuate, in consequence of theiiv mutual supremacy {adhipatyd)'^'), 
a moment .fit for the production of the sprout? 

[Opponent]: But if the seed by its own causes has become capable 
of. producing a moment fit for the production of a sprout, wtiat is 
then the use of earth and water? And if it has not become so [by 
its series of causes] , then the proximity of these two will not make 
any difference, because earth and water will not abandon their 
innate nature. . 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: the power of beginning 
any other kind than the uncapable — which power resides 

in the [moment]-series of the seed — is frustrated? 

[Opponent]: Let us grant that there exists an origination of [a 
series of] unfit k^ana^-, but the origination of a fit is difficult 
to compehend, for a cause is lacking. Neither can a power which 
forms the innate nature [svabMm, of a thing] be frustrated, because 
the absurd consequence would be that existence (bltavck) is frustrated. 
And that annihilation possesses its cause, is also in force; for we 
cannot attribute to the seed the power to produce a k^ana differ- 
ent [from the former k^mim]\ because of momentariness [i. e. because 
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everything consists of loose, unconnected, momentary forms of 
eiistence and because consequently surrounding earth or water cannot 
bring about a change in the nature of the seed]; namely in the 
case when it originates a power not distinct from innate nature, 
the absurd consequence would be that ,it originates what has already 
been orginated. Thus you are placed before the dilemma: either 
there takes place no action of a \kmno- which] is, unfit and possesses 
origination; or there is activity of 9. Sjc^ana which is] fit, but an 
activity not differing from origination; [so that in neither case does 
annihilation come in]; but that \h^ma\ is not active, when another 
thing, is concomitant, because [this supposition] is not allo.wed [from 
your standpoint]. [Our] opinion, however,- is: fitness is [to be 
attributed] to concomitant things, because an effect does not origi- 
nate from one [cause] and because we see that it originates from 
several. How then can you still stumble before us, who say thus? 
Therefore in as far as practical efficiency is possible for the non- 
moraentary, the probans [quoted by you] is undecisive {anaiMntiJca). 

[Let us now consider the following argumentation] which has 
also been given [by the Buddhists]. 

[Buddhistic argumentationj: The annihilation of produced things 
is inevitable, and from this fact the momentariness [of everything] 
can be proved. As follows: 

That [property] which is constant in certain things, is not 
■ based on any other cause with, reference to those things, 
as is e. g. the case with [the property of] ironness 
with reference to arrows, swords &c.; 

and annihilation is a constant property of pro- 
duced things. f 

And similarly an inference refutes the dependence of annihilation: 
those properties which are based on other causes [than the 
thing itself] are not constant [in that thing], 
like e. g. paint &c. to a garment. 

• Thus if an existent thing should require for its annihilation an- 
other cause than' its own causes, then it might happen that this 
produced thing would not decay, namely in the case when this 
[required] other cause was obstructed or incomplete. On the other 
hand things which are born with an innate nature apt to decay 
by their own causes, will be annihilated immediately after their 
origination. Thus momentarine^ is proved. 

Moreover:;', ■■ 

suppose an existent thing to possess an innate nature of imperi- 
shableness, 
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then its annihilation is without a possible cause [i. e. no circuin- 
stanee can cause its annihilation], 
like the • coldness of fire. 

But: 

if [the existent thing] possesses an innate nature apt to decay, 
then no [extraneous] •causes are required. 

And further: 

an annihilation which is non -different from existence [i, e. an 
annihilalion which is the quintessence of existence],- is not brought 
about by an other [i. e, extraneous] cause, 

because difference [which would exist between cause and 
perishing thing] would eflfectuate difference in the effect [whereas 
we have admitted that the „aiinihilation” is „non-different” from 
existence]. 

On the other hand : 

suppose that a [thing], different [from the perishing thing] were 
to originate from the other [i. e, extraneous] cause, 

then the unwished-for consequence would be that we should 
perceive &c. a [new] existent [thing]; because one thing [e. g. the 
pot] does not transgress its 'nature [i, e. does not become- another 
thing], when another thing [scil. „nQn-existence”] is originated. 
For the expression ,, the pot has been destroyed”, in which an 
existent thing is the [grammatical] agens, would not exist, but we 
should say : „an non-existence has originated”. And on the same 
supposition, when any one asks: „ was there a pot?” an answer, 
mentioning, the annihilation of the pot, would be no answer. 

So then annihilation is the nature of existence. 

[Opponent]: To this we answer: does the originating existent' 
[thing] remain in *one moment, or does it remain in a second 
moment as well? If we accept the alternative that [it remains] a 
second moment, then momentariness is given up; in as far as [one 
thing] has several time-[moment]s. But if [the thing] lasts one 
moment, then there is non-existence of the abiding in the second 
moment; and so there is no oneness of existence and non-existence 
[as you would like to uphold], because of difference of time. 

[Buddhist]: But we do not uphold the opinion-. „existence is 
non-existence of itself”, but : the second Tc^ana is the non-existence 
of the first 

[Opponent]: That neither holds good. Because the anterior and 
posterior moments are individual forms of existence {vyahti) and 
thus there is no contradiction (mutual negation) in their innate 
characteristicts. Just as a pot exists together with another pot which 
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abides in a [inoraent-jseries different [from the moment-series of 
the first pot], similarly could [the „second Jcsana”'] exist together 
with a abiding in the one moment-series, because the one 

trustworthy means of knowledge which grasps the „second knana” 
and which knowledge is positive (wV/w‘) with reference to the innate 
nature [of this k^md\ and successful [i. e. of acknowledged value], 
does not afford reliable knowledge with reference to the negation 
{pratkedha) of the first k^ana. Non-existence, however, may be 
defined as the negation of existence, because it arises from [such] 
a notion [^s]; „the pot does not exist”, so then the arising of this 
[non-existence] naeans the cessation of existence ; the continuation 
of this [non-existence] means the discontinuation of existence; the 
perception of this [non-existence] means the non-perception of exist- 
ence; so it is right. Because they are the contradiction to each 
other. And if so, there is no inomentariness of existence. Because 
[if this theory of yours were right], there would be no fixed 
rule for the close connection ' {anantaryd) between existence and 
its non-existence, which comes after it and which requires another 
[i. e, extraneous] cause. And this is confirmed through the destruc- 
tion (by means of a hammer) of an originated pot a long time 
afterwards, 

[Buddhist]: The destruction of the pot forms the quintessence 
of its existence, but the origination of the [inoment-]series of the 
shards is caused by the blow of the hammer. 

[Opponent]: That neither holds good. For as long as the power 
of the originating of similar [k^ana^'], located in a [certain moment-] 
series, is not obstructed, a series of dissimilar [k^anai\ cannot arise. 
And when [you accept] the obstruction of this [power] through the 
blow of the hammer, why are you hostile to the obstruction of 
existence? —■ Neither, if we accept [non-existence] to be effectuated 
by a cause, would the consequence be that also non-existence is a 
thing; because perception &c. -prove that its innate nature is [to be] 
negation of a thing.. Its’ innate characteristic, namely, is as follows*, 
although produced, it does not perish, as existence does; because 
we do not perceive that which is desti’oyed. [Tn other words:, although 
existence and non-existence agree with each other'ih having a cause, 
yet they do not agree in all respects; for instance the one will be 
destroyed, the other will be eternal; the one is perceptible, the 
other is no object of perception; thus you may not infer from their 
agreement in one point agreement in other points]. Suppose that 
the innate nature of a thing — which nature is ascertained by a 
trustworthy means of knowledge — were without shape, because of 
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the similarity of its properties to something else [i. e, because it 
possesses e. g. karmaJcaryaiva, of being produced by causes, 

just like non-existence], then the manifoldness of the world would 
also be without shape ^). 

Neither may the question „how, is it that one thing transgresses 
its' nature, -when another is originated?” be used against us as an ■ 
attack; for we have here to do with the innate nature of things; 
moreover the expression „the pot has been destroyed”, [speaks for' 
our opinion]; and because non-existence arises by a process which 
begins with the movements of the portions of the thing [and goes 
on through the different stages summed fip in the Vai^esika system]. 
Therefore tld% non-existence is at this [existence] and is not of every 
[existence]. And there is no inherential cause of it, [i.‘ e. of this 
non-existence], because it [the non-existent thing] is not. Neither 
has it a non-inherential cause, for where do we meet with an eftect 
[of such a cause], which has no abode? This, namely, is seen: the 
non-existence [of the pot] does iiot inhere in the pot, as this does 
not exist; neither does it inhere in the floor, because [this non- 
existence] is a property of something else [namely of the potj. 

[Buddhist]: But how then is it explained as located in a certain 
place? 

[Opponent]: Because it is in accordance with its counter-entity 
\pmtiyogin). This, namely, is the innate nature of it [of non- 
existence], that in case of negation of the conjunct, it appears like 
the conjunct; that in case of negation of the thing inhered in, it 
appears like the thing inhered in; and similarly particularisation 
[borrows its cbaracter fjrom the relation on which it beam]. But 
conjunction [of non-existence with a thing] or inherence [of it in a 
thing] do not exist, because they are properties of existing things. 
Thus we have proved that non-existence is the contradiction to 
existence, the object of the notion-. „is not”. With refermice to 
the contradiction, made [i e. accepted by man] between fire and 
snow, „ there is non-existence of fire in snow, there is non-existence 
of snow in fire”,- — ^ the contradiction of these two is not due to 
their innate characteristics, because there is no contradiction between 
one positivity (vidhi) and another positivity. — And as to yoiir 
saying: „non-existence, in as far as it is the constant [property of 
things], is not dependent on another cause”, this is [shown to be 
an] undecisive [argumentation] by referring to the rising and setting 
of the sun ; because if these [two movements of the sun which are 
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constant in it] were independent [of certain intervals], then no 
distinction of time would exist; [thus properties can be constant 
»in a thing and still depend on other causes]. 

Also [your argumentation, based on the fact] that one [parti- 
cular] effecting complex may he obstructed, is open to a similar 
objection. Because the cause of the paint in the garment [which 
you gave as an example of an inconstant property] is still regulated 
[by the course of circumstances], and its time too is defined, and 
only as long as that time has not yet approached, does the origi- 
nation of the colour not take place; the causes now of annihilation 
are unlimited [in number] and similarly their fixed times’; because 
it is impossible for all [causes] always to be frustrated; one [cause], 
therefore, whatever it may be, is effective, and being effective at 
another time [than might be excepted at first] will destroy the 
thing immediately. So then with reference to produced things, it 
holds good that annihilation is constant in them. 

B. Momentary destruction is repugned by the fact 
of human recognition. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 80 1. 7 ; 

[Vai^egika]: This complete argumentation for the momentary 
destruction is refuted by kRlat^dya, for by „recognition-perception” 
(recognitive perception) we cognise again what was cognised before. 

[Buddhist] : But this cognition {pratyaya) cannot inform us about 
the condition [of any thing] in a previous and posterior time. For 
this is not one act of knowledge!, since there is no cause for this. 
The sense-organ embraces [literaly: plunges into] a near object, 
but not that which existed in a past time. And similarly the 
memory-impression, originated by a forrner experience and limited 
to the object of that [experience], does not bear upon a later time. 
Neither can we find any thing that, being one, distinct from both 
and [at the same time containing] the object of both, could bring 
into existence such an intellection. So then this 'one intellection 
does not exist, since [we have to do here with] a manifoldness by 
nature. For perceptibility is „ this”, and what transgresses [through 
belonging to the past] our sense-organs, is „that”. Moreover, 
perceptibility and. imperceptibility, being mutually contradictory, 
cannot unite ill one spot, i) Therefore, these two forms of con- 
sciousness namely seizing and remembrance, have separate 
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[Vai^egika]: We answer to this: One real object, characterised 
by the fact that it belongs to a past and present time, is -indeed 
cognised by such an intellection. Moreover the opinion „that its 
object does not exist” is opposed to [what is taught by] our con- 
sciousness. The seizing and the remembrance, [considered separately] 
are not based on the same object; just for this reason we must 
accept ,[the existence of] this intellection which has both for objects, 
in as far as [this intellection, which I have previously called the 
recognitive perception] is capable of that notion [namely of the 
identification of the object of the perception with that of the remem- 
brance]. Intelligent people will surmise even an unseen cause for 
the origination of a seen effect; but never will they ignore an 
evident effect, because they do not perceive the cause. For [if this 
were allowed], the unwished-for consequence wmuld be that one 
could ignore even the manifold nature of the world. Therefore, 
although sense-organ and memory-impression, taken separately,- are 
insufficient; yet this one effect, namely recognition, can be produced 
by them when combined; and it will have the [same] object as 
both [functions], since they both [when united] possess a sufficient 
causality, and it will fall under perceptibility, in as far as it follows 
the capability of the sense-organ by which the object [is perceived], 
[i. e. we recognise thC' objects either by sight, by ear &c., we can 
therefore, distinguish visual, auditive recognition &c.; so then recog- 
nition possesses a perceptive character]. And [the opinion] does not 
hold good: „ wherever the factors, taken one by ouCj are insuffi- 
cient, there they must be powerless even when united”; for we 
see that earth, water and seed, though ineffective when separated, 
produce a sprout &o., when they are brought into each other’s 
neighbourhood. Where the totality of causes is manifold, there is 
the result likewise manifold; so it has been well understood. There- 
fore , perceptibility and imperceptibility , having respectively a near 
and remote object as characteristic, wil not obstruct each other. 
For the same icasoii even where no contact with the sense-organ 
is met with, the [remembrance of a] past time possesses a j)ercep- 
tible character, since it conceims an object of sensorial knowledge 
and since perceptibility only means the concordance with that [object 
of sensorial knowledge] alone. The sense-organ, though embracing 
what is remote, yet only embraces the past time, but not the 
future; because of the absence of the memory-impressions as an 
auxiliary in this case. And nothing impedes one [state of conscious- 
ness] from bearing sometimes on two times, by which [empediment] 
the embracing of two times by one conscious state would be a 
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mere fancy. For a relation between one [as tbe tjiing to be dis- 
tinguished] and several distinguishing attributes is a fact of expe- 
rience; for instance that between Caitra and his unibrelia and book. 
And there is not the slightest difference [in this respect] between 
the eo-temporal relation towards the umbrella and book, and the 
relation of two times in successive arrangement; because in both 
cases we have to do with tbe notion of a particularisation of one 
[object] by ineans of both distinguishing attributes [or sets of attri- 
butes]. Similarly recognition , in as far as it ascertains one objective 
thing, .subject to different conditions of place and time, puts aside 
the momentary briginatioo and destruction of existent things. Thus. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: this notion is illusionary. 

[Vaioesika]: No, because there is no snblative cognition {badJiaka). 

[Buddhist]: If 1 should say : „the proof for the momentary nature 
[of everything] is the snblative cognition which sublates it [i. e. the 
trustworthiness of recognition].” 

[Vaioe^ika]: The inference [i. e. the snblative cognition, alluded 
to by you] will arise, when [the trustworthiness of recognitive] 
perc^tion is refuted, because then the objects [of your argumenta- 
tion] are not refuted ; and perception will be refuted when this 
argumentation arises ; thus there is m n t u a 1 d e p e n d e n c e [of 
propositions]. But this rule [of dependence] does not exist 
for perception, because it is an iiidependent [means of knowledge]. 
And since perception has the particular and inference has the general 
for an object . with reference to fires &c. [the things of the surroun- 
ding world], and since there is no mutual obstruction [between 
these two facts], therefore the arising of inference will not be 
hindered by perception. This may be enpugh. 

[Vaipesika]: If any one should assert too boldly: „ moment ary 
destr uction is a fact of perception”, then we answer him: 
such a perception, {anwbhava^ fact of knowledge not due to memory) 
does not exist. Bor what we are conscicous of, *is: „ this is blue”, 
but not „this is momentary”. 

[Buddhist]: Momentariness is not separated from blueness, because 
it does not possess separately practical efficiency.* Therefore whenever 
blueness is grasped, momentarine^ likewise is grasped. But since 
we do not grasp the difference between closely resembling 
no apprehension of this sensation takes place. 

[Vaipesika]; O greatest excess of wisdom, that somebody who first 
mentions perception [anuhliavd) [as a reason for his accepting the 
]c^anabliar^(i\y should put forward [the formula]: „tbat which is not 
apprehended [i. e. the k^anikatoa\ is the same as that which is 
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grasped [i. e. the mlatod\. This is a wrong doubling of the notion 
[literally: a mirage of the desert] on your part; because you [as a 
Vijnanavadin] do not accept, besides the apprehension which origi- 
nates owing to perception , something else which is the basis {ni- 
handhand) of the different forms in which an object is seen by 
perception. Moreover the identification of two things [dc^anikafva 
and nilatm'], one of which is as a rule not apprehemded whilst the 
other is, seems Just as nonsensical, as to say .that blue and yellow 
are identical. 

[BudldhistJ: Perceptional knowledge, [in itself] momentary, em- 
braces the existence of a thing; as far as this abides in the same 
time as [the perception] itself; excludes whatever is not bound to 
that time: also excludes the i-elation between the thing, completely 
existing in that time, and all other times; and consequently grasps 
the mometitariness, i. e. the remaining [of a thing] during that one 
k^ana. [Bare perception thus bears merely on the thing; apprehen- 
sion on the co-temporal relation of thing and momentary act of 
consciousne.ss]. 

[Vai 9 e§ika]: Now you support one absurdity by another. For a 
cognition is not grasped by itself, how then could it 'grasp the 
sameness of time of a thing with itself? But let us grant' that it 
does so, then this perception in which we realise: „the object did 
not exist before and will not exist afterwards” is a dreamlike [i, e. 
an incoherent] jmrception , because we do not grasp in it either, a 
j>ast or a future time. When the perception embraces the present 
time, its exclusion of any other time [past or future] is fit, because 
existence [present time] and non-existence [past or future] are con- 
tradictory to each other, but not so the exclusion of the relation 
towards another time, because the relation between one and several — ■ 
so as that between a string and the jewels . — is not self-coptradictory. 

This topic has been treated at length by ns in \\yet Taituaprabodfta 
and the TaUm-smmadim’, therefore we need not elwell on it here 
any longer, 

€. The notion .jsamsara” is incompatible with the 
Buddhistic theory of universal niomentariness. 

Nyaya-kandall p; 82^ 1. 2; 

[Vaiye^ika]: Moreover, W'ho .would be subject to samsara, \i we 
accept the momentariuess of everything being? 

[Buddhist]; If 1 sbouid answer: the scries of intellections? 

[Vaipe?ika]: No, because there cannot be a series inde[)eiulent 
of [a substratum] which possesses the series. 

Yerhand. Kon. Akad. V. Welensch. N. Reeks, Dl. XVm. NO. 2. , 
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[Buddhist]; But iny idea is: the samsara is not the conjunction 
of one [being] with several bodies &c. What is it then? The non- 
interruption • of the series of iiitellections ; and this is not incom- 
patible with the theory of raomentariness. 

[Vai 9 esika]: This neither avails; because there is no proof that 
the intellection f. i. of an embryo is effected by a precedent intel- 
lection. Neither does a thing originate exclusively from another 
thing of its own class, since we see that smoke originates from 
fire which is not of the same class. 

[Buddhist]: If a thing (A) regulates its presence and absence, 
and its accompanying surplus {att^ayd) after another thing (B), 
then the latter (B) is the material {iipadand) of the other and 
belongs to the same class as this. This is certain. And knowledge 
possesses for its accompanying surplus the state of consciousness, 
and this is not found in elementary matter such as earth; there- 
fore, which thing (B) has the accompanying surplus of another 
thing (A), this 'thing (B) is the material cause of that- other 

thing (A) and beloiigs . to the same class. If we consider this 

as ascertained , then it follows that the intellection of the em- 

bryo must have another intellection for a precedent. For if 
there were an exception with reference to the cause, then th^ 

unwished-for consequence would be that the effect would lack a 
wherefore. 

[Vaigegika] : This neither holds good. For we see that fire which 
has burning (consuming) for an accompanying surplus arises f. i. 
from the rubbing of wood, which process has not got the burning 
for its intrinsic nature ; similarly the accompanying surplus 
the state of consciousness, can arise from tlie eye &c. , which do 
not possess a conscious nature; so then we are not obliged to sur- 
mise a cause which is of a conscious 'nature; therefore, the proof 
for the birth out of a precedent intellection will fail. Neither will 
a following birth he proved. Because there is no proof for the 
thesis that at the time of death another intellection is to be origi- 
nated by the last intellection. 

[Buddhist]: If 1 should answer; there is such a proof. If a thing 
(A) has reached the complete condition of cause in reference to 
another (B), then it produces this thing (B). F. i, a seed is in a 
complete condition of origination with reference to the sprout. 
Similarly the last inteUection [of the dying man] is in a complete 
condition of origination. 

[Vai^esika] : No ; because we see an exception [to the rule whicli 
you try to lay down] in the last moment of a flame &c, [i. e. we 
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do not experience that the last glow of an extinguishing flame 
arises somewhere else in the form of a new flame]. 

[Buddhist]; If I should answer: there is not the [required] com- 
pleteness in the last moment of a flame, since there is incomple- 
teness in the condition of the causes, of oil, wick &c. 

[Vai^egika] : Neither is the completeness in the causal conditions 
proved for the last intellection [of a dying man], an intellection 
which suffers by the suffering of death. Thus it has rightly been 
said : in the theory of inomentariness there is no room for the 
existence of another world. Here then we may stop. 

19. The difference between sentiment ^'c. and coffnition. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 90 1. 22: 

[Purvapak§in]: If I should say: pleasures have the nature of 
cognitions [literally: of something known], because they, [pleasure &c. 
and cognition], have the same cause; moreover the manifestation 
of pleasure is not seized by another organ, 

[Siddhantin]; No; because if pleasure and pain were in nature 
cognitions, then the unwished-for consequence would be, that they 
could not differ from each other. And if they differ, then a cog- 
nitional ' character cannot be attributed to them, for, although both 
have in common the being forms of consciousness yet they 

exclude each other mutually [i. e. pleasure is not pain, nor is pain 
pleasure]. Neither are both, [pleasure and pain], born freui the 
same cause as cognition is; since cognition arises from the form 
of the object, whereas pleasure and pain arise from this [cognition], 
assisted by [our] vasanas,. Otherwise the unwished-for consequence 
would be the impossibility of npehsaimna , (the conclusion that we 
must be indifferent towards certain objects). 

20. Discussion of miellecHon and reflection. ^) 

Nyaya-kandalX p. 90 1. 27. 

[Siddhantin]; Neither is the assertion „intellection is consciousness 
of self [i. e. in every intellection we become aware immediately 
of the intellection as such]” proved. For you can find no example 
of one thing being simultaneously: act, agent &c. 


1) kariuita instead of A'flj'afia. 

~) Uf. Oan^axatha JiiS, The Pi'ahh'ikfo'a-schoal of Parx'a-iiwnamsa p. 20 & 27, & SiidhoM 
Lectures p. 93 infra. 

5*) Cf. here book IV section YII table G n° 15. 
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[Farvfipfik?in]: If I should say: a lamp illuminates itself; thus 
there is au example. 

[Siddhantiu]; Also this [lamp] is seen by man ; and is brought 
to his cognition by the eye; the knowing of it is the act; but it 
is not itself and instrument and agent and object and activity. 

[Purvapak§in]: If 1 should say: just as the atmavadina [i. e. the 
Vedantins] assert soul to be simultaneously object and agent in 
self-cognition, so [do we contend that] intellection is instrument &c. 

[vSiddbantin] : No, because there is no difficulty [in the Vedanta- 
tlieory]. To be the „l-amiarC^ means to be the object i^pi^aija) of 
the activity of knowing; in this [activity] the soul is the agent 
by its independence, and there is no contradiction between [the 
soul’s] independence and its being an objecti {vi^ayd). But to be 
the instrument {karma) and the activity {kriyTi), is mutually opposed 
in consequence of one thing functioning as siddha (that which exists) 
and sadhya (that which must be effected) : for oneness does not 
exist in instrument and effect, Similarly to be an instrument 
means to be fit for somebody else’s use, but to be the agent means 
to be not used by somebody else, [thus to be independent]; ergo 
there is contradiction between these two [notions], in as far as 
they are related to each other as position and negation. Therefore 
this state [of being simultaneously instrument &c.] cannot occur in 
one thing. 

[Purvapaksin] : My idea, however, is: the meaning of svasam- 
vedana (reflection as necessary part of every intellection) is not the 
non-existence of [the four functions, above-mentioned]; instrument &c. 
in intellection; but the arising of that [cognition] which has self- 
iliuraination as innate nature, 

[Siddhantin]: With reference to this we may notice: is this then 
an illumination of the object or of [the intellection] itself? If it 
is an illumination of the object, then the cognition would be about 
the object ill consequence of this origin, but not about the [the 
cognition] itself; and so the fallacious result would be that it 
[i. e. cognition] would be iion-cognisable. But, if on the other 
hand it is an illumination of [the cognition] itself, then the illu- 
mination and the thing to be iiliiminated would'be the same; and 
thus oneness of activity and instrument would reside in it. Neither 
is there an instance (/wWar^o^iSf) for your [implicit] assertion that 
the origination of [a thing] itself is an activity [of the thing] with 


q Head slmarw. 
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reference to itself. And as to the proof, given for the ascertainment 
of iXia sm-samvedana (reflection as necessary part of intellection): 

if. [of two things] the one receives the illaininatioii inherent 
in the other, then the former will shine forth, every time 
when the latter doesvso; 

like a pot which receives the illiiinination inherent in 
the lamp ; 

and colour Ac, receive the illumination inherent 
in intellection ; 

[I should like to make the following annotations]: If only inteh 
lection is meant as the illumination of the objects, then the thesis 
that colour &c. receive the illumination inherent in that [cognition], 
is unproved and is anaikaniika [i. e. contains a predicate which is 
„not limited to one side”], because of the sense-organ [which also 
shares the role of an illuminating factor]. And if the illumination 
of the object [is upheld as] born from intellection, and not as 
[identical with] iiitelloction , then you cannot quote any instance 
{dr.^tanicL), because it is not a lamp, as producer of intellection, 
which illuminates objects. By this we have also refuted the thought 
[expressed in the following half-c;loka] : 

„A seeing of the object by means of an apprehension {npa- 
lamhhd) which itself is not perceptible {(ipratyaTc^d), cannot 
take place”. 

For the seeing of the object is not the perceptibility of the 
intellection , but the origination of the intellection ; for then , even 
if the intellection is not reflected upon, ihe cognition about the 
object takes place merely by the origination of that [cognition]. 

[Purvapak§in] : If I should say: how is the origination of one 
thing the cognition of the other thing? ' ' 

[Siddhantin]: What have we to do with this? For it is the 
innate nature of the object. And if it is this, then no intellection 
[takes place at one time] of everything j because it [the intellection , 
results] from the total complex of its causes, and because it origi- 
nates as having the consciousness {sammtti) about defined object for 
innate nature and as being cognisable by a defined perceiver. 

21. Refutation of the triputi-pratyak^ata and the self- 
illaviinaiioa of intellection and soul. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 1)1 1. 23. 

Others, however;, say: when the object becomes apjiarent by 


(Jf. (iaNGANATHA JiiA, The Prahiliikara iichool p. 32. 
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contact with intellection, then consciousness becomes appa- 

rent, because it has apparency (or illumination) as innate nature, 
like a lamp; and also the soul becomes apparent, because it is 
the abode of the illumination , like the wick of the lamp. Thus 
j- perception contains a triplex [of factors]. 

j [Vai^e^ika] : Also this is not true. For when it is conceived 

i' „this is a pot”, we do not [necessarily] become conscious of the 

i knower and the act of knowing. But when these two [last-men- 

tioned factors] appear and the knowledge [expressed in the words]: 

T apprehend the pot’ arises, then we have to do with manasa- 
j . pratyaMa [i. e. perception in which the internal organ assists] of 

; an object, characterised by [its relation towards] knower and 

knowing ^). But no appearance of knower and knowing takes place 
in the [nierely-]ocular perception , because otherwise the unwished- 
|;( for consequence -would be that these two [factors] were of an ocular ' 

li ' nature.'. 

22. Knowledge in general. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 96 1. 21: 

Some [the Purvainlmamsakas] think: „ Knowledge is to be 
proved by inference and is not grasped (perceived) by the internal 
organ’’ ^). 

[Siddhantin] : This is not right, as a mark (probans) is' lacking. 
First, the object itself is not a mark (probans) of the intellection, 
as there is no fixed rule here [i. e. it is possible that things exist 
around us and yet wc have no knowledge of them]. 

[A Purvamiraartisaka as opponent]: If I answer: the object known 
is a mark (probans)? 

[Siddhantin]: jndtata '^), the being known [of the object], 

is a connection between [this object and] our knowledge. This. state 
of being the object of our knowledge is not experienced, when the 
knowledge is not experienced, as the experience of the connection 
is dependent on the experience of that which is connected. How 
then can a thing, having this as a characteristic, be a mark (pro- 
bans)? Just- as in the case of the murk [in general], so must the 
characterised mark be known, before it can be the cause of an 
inference. Perhaps you mean-. 

1) Prabh. Scliool p. 40 n°. 5; p. 79 n'’. 9. 

2) Sadholal Lectures p. 93 infra. 

®) Prabli. School p. 26. , 

^) Of. NyayakoQa, s. v. 
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[Supposed answer of the Purvamlmainsaka as an opponent]: By 
[our own] intellection , immediately after its own production , a 
certain state, called the jMlata (the being known) originates in 
the thing, like the pakoata (the being cooked) of the rice in con- 
sequence of cooking. This state is perceived at the same time with 
the thing, as it is a property of this thing. 

[Siddhantin] : This is not right either. For ihejnctiata of the thing 
is not perceived in 'the same way as the paJcvata of rice: its con- 
dition of pulse. For the state of the object being within the reach 
of perception , and its titness for our lines of conduct like avoiding, 
[seeking and indifterence] is a connection between [it and] our 
intellection, and not a new property. Moreover, in the same way 
as one jTtfdata exists in reference to the object known, so there 
would be again another in reference to this first 

[and so on]; therefore [the fault of] an endless regress would 
ensue, 

[Purvamiinainsaka as opponent]: But some people say: Here the 
self-illuminatioii i) in regard to knowledge comes in. What objection 
[have you against this notion]? Besides, the object which really is 
characterised by. three times [by the fact that it is either in past, 
present or future], when known by an intellection, is perceived as 
characterised by the present [in as far as I now know the thing]. 
And this condition of a three-temporal thing as characterised by the 
present, is what we call jmtata. And because [this is 
produced by knowledge, therefore this iMtata is a mark (probans) 
of our knowledge. 

[Siddhantin]: Neither does this hold good in any way. The being 
characterised by the present means the being defined by the pre- 
sent time. And this characterisation is not made an innate property 
of the thing by our knowledge, but it is only an experience [of 
ours]. For he who upholds knowledge to be inferable from the 
mmcedanci'^) oi the object [i. e. from the manifestation of the form 
of the object in our soul], must be further questioned by us; Does 
this mmvedafia of the object inhere in our’ soul or in the object? 
Certainly not in the object, as this repugns the nature of spiritu- 
ality. But if it inheres in the soul, is then the intellection, which 
[according to you] is to be inferred from it, something else than 
.mmmdanu'i 

[Purvamimamsaka]: If 1 should answer: „ [this intellection], the 


1) .liUtitaaija si'apntJ;U{;a. I’rath.Ticliool 22 no. 4. 
PraWi. School p. 23. 
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cause of tliis [manifeBtation], lies in the activity of the kiiower? 

[SiddhSiitin]: Is this cause eternal or transient? If transient, then 
the cause for its origination must be mentioned. 

[Purvainimarasaka]: If I should answer : The conjunction between 
the knower and his internal organ, promoted by the object, the 
senses &c, as auxiliaries, is the cause of this? 

[Siddhaiitiii] : Let these, [soul, internal organ, object & sense- 
organs] then be the totality of causes necessary for the arising of 
the manifestation of the object; why [do you adopt] such a useless 
notion? — - But if [you accept] the supposition: „ this intellection 
is eternal and, having an accidental meeting between object, sense- 
organ &c. as its auxiliary, causes an accidental (or transient) raanh 
festation of the object, then there is superfluity of hypothesis with 
regard to this [notion of intellection], in as .far as there would be 
an arising of a manifestation of the object, merely by the aggre- 
gation of accidental causes. For it is certain that the perce{)tion of 
things and consequently practical conduct [or language in reference 
to things: vyamhard] MQ brought about only by the manifestation 
of the objects. 

[ParvamimSmsaka]; If it is said: How can intellection, which 
is bom from object, sense-organ &c. be inherent in soul, if the 
soul is not to consist of innate intellection ; for in case soul is 
supposed to be an unspiritual entity, the inherence could also take 
place in the sense-organs &c. in as far as there would be no differ- 
ence anymore in their causality? 

[Siddhantin] : This is wrong. Because the limitation follows from 
the limitation . of the nature of things. Just as the threads, it is 
true, are not yet a cloth, but still in consequence of the limitation 
of the general notion • of „thveadness” the cloth inheres in them, 
and not in the shuttle and the other [implements of weaving], in 
the same way thongli the soul is an imspiritiial entity , yet in conse- 
quence of the limitation of the general nature of „soulness”' a 
limitation will appear \vith respect to the inherence of knowledge 
[in other words: knowledge only inheres iu the soul and not in 
the sense-organs &c.] 

By this we have refuted a dogma, held by some [of the Purva- 
Mlinamsakas] ; „Self-cou5ciousness is the inborn spirituality of soul.” 
For then the appearance of this [self-consciousness] would take place 
ill the state of traiisuiigratiou [whereas man only learns to know 
the real nature of soul when he is getting liberated]. 


1) Cf. Prabhakara School p. 78 a”. 8, p, 79 n®. 9 and here book I p. 67 Ved.S. II, 3, 18. 
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[Pui'vamimamsaka]: If one should answer: an obscuration of this 
[self-consciousness] is possible by ignorance? 

[Siddhantin] : Is ignorance [to be attributed] to Brahman and 
how, if an eternal self-consciousness exists [in Brahman], can you 
give a proof for your theory of obscuration?^) But if this [self- 
consciousness of Brahman] is obscurated, then no intelligence of 
others exists; because the Holy Writ says; „Air this is resplendent 
by His Lustre”. 2) If it [viz. the self-consciousness, the spiritual 
nature of Brahman] does shine, then every soul gets liberated, 
since ignorance perishes, when knowledge breaks forth. But this 
ignorance [of everybody's soul] does not perish, nor does knowledge, 
this cause of its annihilation, come forth. Thus there is no liberation 
of the (humane) universe; but the intellectual dawning here and 
there cannot be doubted. 

23. Thing and quality are not identimh^') 

N}'aya-kandall p. 104 1. 24; 

Those who, desirous of [proving] the identity of colour and sub- 
stance, bring forward tlie argument: tlio cause of the substance is 
also the cause of the colour, may be asked as follows: Does the 
colour of an atom originate another colour (J), or does it not (7i); 
and when originating' [another colour], does it originate this in its 
own self (Ja), or in its abode, the atom (Ab)? - — If it does' not 
originate [this other colour] (7i), or originates it in its own self 
(Aa) or in its abode (A6), then no colour would arise in the double 
atom, -and consequently the world, which is based on these [double 
atoms], would be colourless. 

But, on the other hand, if it originates [another colour] in the 
double atom, then — for it is unfit that something non-existent 
should be the abode of anything particular — after the origination 
of the double atoms the origination of the colour will take place 
in them. This one must necessarily acknowledge, because an effhct 
cannot arise without an abode. And if so, liow could there be 
identity [between substance and quality], as a relation of priority 
and anteriority exists [between them]? 

Moreover in a pot which itself continues [existing], colour &c. 
will vanish by conjunction with fire, and if so, then' they also 
have an origination; this must be acknowledged by you. Now if 

t) Here tlie argumentations are directed ag&ist a Vetlantiji. . 

2 ) Kath. IJpan. 5, 15, t'vet. Upan, 6^ 14, Muiiil. Upan. 2, 2, 10 

®) Of. NySyakandali p, 41 1. 2; here p. U70. 
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two things are so related to each other, that the one does not 
arise or disappear when the other respectively arises or disappear, 
then there is no identity of these things; this is the rule. 

Neither, although [thing and quality] are entirely different, 
will the consequence be that they are perceived separately, because 
colour is always abiding in a substance. Why so? Because this is 
the nature {smbMvyd) of things. Thus all disputes against our 
Masters come to an end. 

34. Qualities in earth, camea hy jire. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 109 1. 6. 

The atoms do not possess pores ?), because they have no parts. 
And if the double atoms were porous, then they could not 
originate, because there is no conjunction between the [simple] 
atoms. But even if the two [component atoms] were conjoined [and 
not, as they are, united by the Lord’s ^), they would 

have no interspace, because only the conjunction of two things, 
composed of parts, possesses interspace, since in one portion the 
conjunction takes place and in another it is lacking. But this rule 
is not applicable to two things, void of parts. And in gross 
bodies, which we perceive, the pore does not appear. Now to 
suppose: „the pore occurs merely in the threefold atoms, but is 
not seen there, because the threefold atoms does not permit per- 
ception”, is making matters unnecessarily difftcult {gurvi kalpana). 
Thus pots &c. are not porous. And no entrance of fire-ratoms into 
them takes place, as long as the earthly atoms are not completely 
separated. For one body, possessing touch, wards off another body 
of a similar nature. But if the parts are being separated, then ac- 
cording to the process of action (movement), disjunc- 
tion & c. [as described by PiiApASTAPADA] ^), the annihilation of 
the conjunction , originative of the substance , will necessarilly cause 
the annihilation of the substance; thus how could this be manifested 
by t h e e 11 1 r an c e o f the [f i r e-] a t o m s ? The disappearance of 
colour &c, in effect-substances, is only seen in consequence of the 
disappearance of the abode; and, on the other hand, their origi- 
nation is seen merely as a consequence of the qualities of the causes 
[i. e. of the component parts]. Therefore the origination and anni- 


1) Kead ; .sft/aorfl/t. 

2) Cf. here book II p. l-t? § h, 
Cf. here book H p. 166, 
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hilation of colour &c. cannot be the result of the conjunction between 
the pot [as an aggregate] and the fire. [Namely]: 

The colour &c. of the pot only disappear throngli the disap- 
pearance of the abode; 

because they are colours, tastes, smells, touches belonging 
to an eftect-substauce; 

like the colour &c. of a pot, which is destroyed by 
the blow of a hammer. 

And similarly: 

The colour &c. of the pot originate from the qualities of 
the causes [i. e. the constituent parts]; 

because they are colour &c. of effect-substances^ 
like the colour of a piece of cloth. 

Moreover formerly [i. e. before the influence of the fire], there 
existed looseness between the parts, but now hardness is perceived. 
And looseness and hardness cannot enter one abode, just as little 
as nodam and abhighata, because they are mutually opposed; there- 
fore when the previous aggregate is dissolved, then another aggre- 
gate is born. If so, the annihilation of the old substance [takes 
place] owing to the annihilation of its causes, and the origination 
of the new substance owing to the existence of its causes; thus 
there is continuation and the recognition [of the baked 

pot as similar to the pot of clay] has the general notion for its 
object, as is also the case with reference to a .fire [through which 
a regular current .of sparks goes on] &c. Also the perception of 
every continuation {avastha) takes place in consequence of the 
gradual disappearance of an effect which really disappears; for a 
pot is not brought about by a direct gathering of atoms; so that 
on the separation of the atoms [the pot] would disappear immedi- 
ately, but it is brought about by the intermediance of double 
atoms &c. And as long as [the aggregate] which is slowly being 
annihilated successively through the annihilation of double, three- 
fold &c. atoms, yea particles of innumerable parts — all that time 
our perception goes still on. In one part the old portions are 
decaying; in another, new portions are being originated in their 
place [in the place of such old portions] by atoms already pos- 
sessing [qualities] originated by burning, and this through thc-series 
of double atoms &c. Consequently we see baked and unbaked 
portions; and when by the annihilation of other portions the former 
aggregate enters into a state of decay then in the 

next moment owing to the origination of new portions the origi- 
nation of the new aggregate will take place together with the 
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auiiihilation of the old aggregate; thus there would he a streamlike 
process {jdharahham) and accurate determination {amdhUram). As 
many parts as there were in the old pot, so many will there be 
to effectuate the now one; and the same extention and multitude 
will be preserved. 

[For the passage which follows next and which for its absurdity 
is not worth translating, cf, a parallel passus in the Vaigesika 
Upaskara on VII, 1, 6 transl. p. 218, and here the explanation 
of the similar dvitva-i\\mty p. 201]. 

25. Number, compared with qualities as colour §'c. 

Nyaya-kandali p. 113 1, 22; 

[Purvapak^in] : This notion [sc. number] has colour &c. as its 
object. 

[Siddhantin] ; No, because there is a dissimilarity in these notions; 
For [if you were right], this notion [of number], having the colour 
[of the object] as its cause, would be [expressed by words as] blue, 
yellow &c. and not [by] one, two &c, 

[Purvapakrin]: Let us then say: it is without object, because 
there is no other object (objective existence) than colour^) etc, 

[Siddhantin]: From w'hat does this peculiar from „oiie, two, 
three &c.” [which exists] in it [in that objective existence], originate? 
' [Purvapaksin j : If I answer -. from the ripening of the y<?5««as 
(impressions) lixed in the rilayavijMnaN) 

[Siddhantin]: Then forms [of existence] as blueness must have 
the same origin. For there is no difference whatever, caused by 
[perceptional] impression, of this [blueness], when brought under 
the reach of knowledge, and the form „numberi’; by which [diffe- 
rence] we could decide that one is bom from the object' and the 
other is not. , 

[Pilrvapakrin]: But if I should answer: this difference exists, 
for the tl/cflra blueness^) .is not mistuken, and the number is 
untrustworthy. 

[Siddhantin]: This is. without value. For there is no proof in this 


i) i. e. than Ilu‘ contents of oiir moiuentary impressions (fcfaiuas). Cf, the Baddhistic 
theory often mentioned: that a tliinff is merely the scries of its qnnlitics, i. a. here 
p. 370 and p. 40iK 

-) Musaziiu-like consciousness; of. Be la Poussix, iioorfrf/U.s^/ic, Opiniom 

p. 201. 

S) With reference to the term etkara (eontents^ onginally ; form , of a percept) ef. here 
book 1 p. 02 glib 3. . 
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case [namely on the basis of your theory of vaeana& and ulayavi- 
jnunc^ tliat the fikrmi blueness is not mistaken. There is no confir* 
Illation anywhere in this respect, because these [fikro-a&\ are defined 
as single intellections and are monientury. For this^ reason neither 
is arthahiya (practical efficiency) possible. Nor can there arise a 
similarity of the subsisting in former and later intellections, 

in as far as all intellections without exception have only to do 
with their respective ajkara^\ and only such [a similarity] could 
establish a confirmation , since this requires the perception of a series 
of «Mr( 2 S similar to the one [in question]. Moreover, since some- 
times the perception of dissimilar aMra& must arise, we cannot 
always have the perception of similar akards. — Neither is the 
trustworthiness of the didra blueness proved by its origination 
from the object. Because, if the object is not cognised [i. e. in 
case you consistently accept the v0Mnavdda~\, then it is not allowed 
to affirm that it, [the dMra\, is effected [by the object] ; and be- 
cause, on the other hand, if the object is [accepted to be] cognised 
by another source [than by your aMraB, namely by direct percep- 
tion], then the hypothesis of dkdraB becomes useless. [In other 
words], on the basis of the theory that the object is proved by 
the manifestation of the dkdras, the object is proved by the mnni- 
festation of a trustworthy and in case [you accept the exis- 

tence of] the object as immediately certain, the trustworthiness of 
the dkdraB is ^proved by ascertaining that this [dMra\ is effected 
[by that]. In this ivay [the two proofs] suppose each other 
{anyomfdpek^itmm). Similarly as in the case of the aJkdrca blue- 
ness, so we cannot contradict the dhura-. number, which falls within 
the reach of knowledge [i. e. in as far as it is of a subjective 
nature]. Nor is it possible to refute it by going [with our percep- 
tion] into the thing [itself]; likewise such a penetration would be 
difficult in the case of blueness &c., since these [objective fiicts] 
are separated [from our soul] by their innate nature [i. e. all our 
knowledge of things is relative and never absolutely adequate]; 
therefore the manifestation of. mere dkdraB governs all [our know- 
ledge]; otherwise sometimes it would not be born from an object, 
and sometimes it would be; and so there would be ho proof for 
[facts such as] blue &c. 

[Purvapaksin]: If I should answer: in the case of the not-being of 
an external object, we cannot logically expect that the ripening of 
which [ripening] depends for its origin mei'ely on the series 
{smtand) oi these [ydsandd], would take place at and (lining a 
eertain time — - therefore since such a temporal character is not 
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possible for an TiMra-. blueness, &c. which originates only from that 
mniuna, [we may accept] the supposition [that] blueness and such- 
like tacts [exist independently from us]. 

[Siddhantin] : An arising at and during a certain time would 
neither take place for such as one, two, three, unless they 

were based on external things; therefore similarly [an objective] 
number must be accepted, since the way of .occurrence is the same 
in both cases. 

26. Vigesma and Vige^ya 
(an eggression in the discussion of dviiva). 

Nyaya-kandali p. 116 1. 23. 

The intellection „two objects” must be preceded by the 
intellection concerning mge^ana (characteriser) ; 

because it is a characterised (vigi^ta) intellection ; 

like the intellection about [a man] carrying, a stick. 
And thus when the intellection concerning the quality [„two”] 
is proved, then the precedence of the intellection about the vige^ana 
[sc. about „twoness”] may be inferred from the fact that [the 
intellection concerning the quality] is an intellection about a vici^ta. 
Those, however, who proclaim the characteriser and the thing 
characterised to be contained in one intellection, will find a diffi- 
culty with [the notion] „fragrant sandal”, for the eye has not the 
smell for object, nor does the olfactory sense comprehend the object. 
Therefore the grasping of the relation does not take place by these 
two , since the grasping of the relation is dependent on the grasping 
of that which bears the relation, by means of both [sense-organs]. 

[Objection]: Some people propose the following; „Just as recog- 
nitive perception, born from latent impression {samskara) nwii sense- 
organ, has the anterior and the posterior for objects, since these 
two factors are capable of that, so will this [notion: „fragrant 
sandal”], born from eye and olfactory sense when united, be the 
object of both, since these two factors are capable of that, 

[Siddhantin]: This is not any better, as [the notion „fragrant 
sandal”] is indivisible. If the intellection were to possess parts, 
then one portion would be originated by the olfactory organ, the 
other by the eye, this distinction would he logical. But if the 
notion in question, effected by both [organs] as one and indiviaible, 
grasps both the smell and the object, then the smell would apper- 
tain to the eye, and the object (thus would be the absurd conse- 
quence) would be an object of the olfactory organ; since to be 
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grasped by a certain sense-organ means to be the object of the 
intellection produced by it. Neither can the internal organ, infini- 
nesiinal as it is, abide in both organs at the same time. 

Thus after the smell being comprehended by the olfactory organ, 
the eye, assisted by this comprehension, originates the intellection 
concerning the vi^e^ya, [an intellection] which has merely the vige^a 
for its objective base. This must be acknowledged by you, even 
against your wish. And if this is so, then the following argiiraeii- 
tation has force for other intellections concerning things characterised: 
That intellection concerning the vige^ya (which is the topic 
of our dispute), has merely the vige^ya for its objective base; 
because it is an intellection concerning a vigegya, whilst 
at the same time it is a perceptional [notion] ; 
like the intellection „ fragrant”. 

[The addition] „ whilst at the same time it is perceptional”, is 
made for the purport of distinguishing it {vyavaccJteda) from pro- 
ban tial intellection ■ 

[Opponent]: But if the innate nature of the substance were the 
objective base of the intellection concerniiig the vigeyya, then this 
notion would also arise, when a vige^ana lacking. But since the 
rige^ma gives rise [to this notion], so, when the vigegma is lacking, 
no intellection about a vigegya can arise. The notion Which would 
arise, namely, would not differ from the notion of the innate nature 
of the object, because another kind of intellection .will not arise 
without another kind of object. 

[Siddhantin] : No, [you are wrong], for we agree [with that 
which you adduce, but . not with your conclusion]. We do not 

assert the innate nature of the object as such to be the Base of 

the intellection concerning the nigegya, but the characterised [innate 
nature]. That condition of being characterised , surpassing the innate 
nature qua talis, which manifests itself in the intellection „[this 
man] carrying a stick”, is not simply the notion of the man as 

such; and neither of the possession of conjunction with the stick. 

Namely in the notion: ,,[the man] with the stick” we become 
conscious of a man who is different from other [men]; and this 
attributeness of the stick is that which differences. Therefore it is 
taught : vigega/mm vyamcchedakam, i. e. the characteriser is a factor 
of distinction. The stick, namely, whilst causing the assigning of 
its attributeness with reference to the man, distinguishes him from 
another.'',';- ' 

The following is the difference [between a rAgegana and an] 
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upalalc^ma ^). The upalaJc^am distinguishes, but does not give rise 
to .the notion of its being an upasarjmia (an attribute, or something 
subordinary), for whereas in the expression „dandin” the stick is 
conceived as an tipaaarjma to the man, we do not conceive „the 
twisted locks of hair” as an upasarjana with reference to the ascetic, 
in an expression as „the ascetic with the twisted hairs [jatabUs 
The stick, in the first instance, is secondary, and- the 
man primary, in accordance with the surplus or non-surplus of 
enjoyment in the practical efficiency. 

[Opponent]: But is then this relation of vi^e^ana and vi^e^pa 
not of a reflective kind {apelc^hd) and therefore unreal? 

[Siddhantin] : But do yon. not see that verbal usage with refe- 
rence to doer, act, &e. is both reflective and real? This has been 
extensively explained in the gloss on the Sampraha. 

27. General proof for dmlityf) 

Nyaya-kandali p. 122 1. 22: 

[Vijilanavadin]: Why! This whole explanation of the originating 
&c. of duality is wroii^, as there is no proof for the existence [of 
duality]. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer: the intellection; „two” is a proof? 

[VijMnavadin]: No, it is not; as a quality of „seizable”-ness 
does not exist. For an object, which would be seizable l)y know- 
ledge, is either originating or not originating. In both cases an 
impossibility arises, as the non-originating' thing is not, and the 
originating thing does not possess continuance. 

[Opponent]': If 1 should answer: the past thing is seizable by 
knowledge, because it causes this [knowledge]? 

[Vijfianavadin] : No, since the fact that the thing appears as 
present refutes it; moreover, the unwished-for consecprence [prasafipa) 
would be that the organs of sense are seizable as well [and accor- 
ding to general opinion the sense-organ itself is beyond 

the reach of sense], 

[Opponent]: If I should' answer: The innate nature of a thing. 


1) yRiDiiABA’s explanation here of the difference in the notions wpejaija and 

is not q^uite clear. Perhaps we must understand it as follows: Ascetics, at least Civiiite 
ascetics — and here we mast remember that t'rldhara hiiuself was a (hvaite — wore 
twisted loclts of hair. An expression therefore, like „ an ascetic with twisted locks of 
liair” could l)e compared with „ white snow” in as far as it expresses explicitly that which 
is already contained in the main notioni 

2) Cf. here hook IV section VH tables A, B & E. 
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[which nature is] brought about by the totality of its causes, is 
suchi that it alone is seizable, though there is no dissimilarity in 
respect to causation [between the things and the sense-organs]; but 
that the sense-organs &c. are not seizable. Further the appearance 
of present time has reference to the immediately following moment 
[{. e. the interval in time between the acting of the object upon 
us and our perception of the object is only one moment; and thus, 
being so short may be neglected]. 

[Vijhanavadiii]; But again, what do you understand by the seiza- 
bleness of a thing. 

[Opponent]: If 1 should answer; Its being the cause of knowledge? 

[Vijnanavadin]: x\gain the consequence would be the seizableness 
of the sense-organ as well. For there is no dissimilarity between 
this [and the object] it» reference to mere causation. 

[Opponent]; If I should answer: the self-manifestation of know- 
ledge means the seizableness of the other, [of the thing]? 

[Vijhauavadin]: The manifestation of the essential nature of the 
one, is the seizableness of the other! Truly this is more than clear! 

[Opponent]: No, it is clear; for we must not examine any further 
the innate nature [of things]. Knowledge then possesses as its 
essential nature the grasping of the object. Therefore, the manifes- 
tation .of its essential nature is the seizing of the object. And that 
[particular knowledge] which is born from a thing, is the seizing 
of this selfsame thing, and not of any thing indeftnitelv; therefore, 
no aUprasang a (to wide an applicability) takes place. 

[Vijhanavadiii]: No; because they are one thing. The being born, 
namely , from an object is the originating from an object-of-know- 
ledge. And this [originating] is one, and it is not a quality of the 
knowledge and of. the thing. So it will not determine the object. 
Knowledge, now, is not [a quality] of the object, since it is the 
quality of something else. And the differentiated relation of the one 
as the seizer towards the other as the thing seizable, is established y 
because it [i. e. the above-mentioned originating of the knowledge 
from the object-of-knowledge] determines both , and because it does 
not determine one of the two members of the relation. Neither 
does causality with reference to knowledge exist in past ‘'i- future 
things, because they are not [now]. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer; the establishing of the relation 
between seizable and seizer results from the establishing of the 
relation between object and eitperieiicer of the object? 

[Vijiiauavadin] : No, [you are wrong], because there is no difference 
[between the vi^aya-vi^ayi-hhava and the yrahya-grahaka-hhavd]. 

Verb. Kon. Akad. V. Wetenscli. N, Reeks. Ul; xvni. N®. 2. 21 
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[Inserted remark by the author] .- Since the [opponent] is requested 
to mention the cause particularising both S^grahya and grahahd], 
the wish of giving this for answer, clearly lies in each of the fol- 
lowing answers. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the essential nature of knowledge 
is the state of seizing a particular object. 

[Vijiianavadiu] : But when this essential nature of it [i. e. of 
knowledge] is again without' a reason, then particularisation does 
not ensue. 

[Opponent]: But let it be said so [i, e. let us use the term 
hham^, for the purport of having a reason [to which we may refer]. 

[Vijfianavadin]: But why should we talk about such a svabJtava 
(innate nature); I do not see' that it is ixom tadutpatti 

(causal relation). 

[Opponent]: But it is said: that which effects knowledge, gives 
its own form to this knowledge; this [thing] is the perceivable of 
that; and nothing else. The form of the object is of necessity to 
be found again in the knowledge, because otherwise the mere intel- 
lection, void of form, would be equally related to all objects; and 
because, if the distinctions: „this [intellection relates] to a blue 
[object], that [intellection relates] to a yellow [object]” are not 
[allowed], the conception of different objects would not exist. For 
this reason one says that trustworthy knowledge [pramana] has the 
form of the object. And this [form of the object] which is of a 
particular nature, brings the knowledge into connection with the 
particular object; but the sense-organs &c. which are [the] common 
[basis of all experiences] do not possess this role. Therefore it is said: 

„[The form] moulds it [i. e. the huddhi, intellection] after the 
object, without losing its character as form of the object, . 

„trustworthy knowledge, therefore, is the possessing the form of 
the thing to be known, in consequence of the thing’s penetration 
[into consciousness].” 

And elsewhere it is said: 

,, The being conscious of it [of the thing] cannot be a mere state 
of our consciousness; for [consciousness] remains the same with 
reference to everything; but similarity of form^) penetrating it [i. e. 
intellection], will cause it to correspond [with the object].” 

[The problem of the formulated and examined by 

the V ij nan a va di n] W e answer to this as follows : Is either the obj ect 


1) RftaA H&i'Upayat^ tndi, 
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perceived by means of this form-possessing Icnowledge, or its form , 
or both? , 

[Refutation of the last point]: To begin with the third 
point: not both, because we always become conscious of only one 
form: „this blue”. 

[Discussion o f t h e first point]: The hypothesis that the 
object is perceived by knowledge, is not allowable, because the 
knowledge [about a thing] does not arise at the time of the exis- 
tence of the individual nature of the thing, and because it is not 
fit that the past should appear in our knowdedge as if it were the 
present. And if you would answer: „the hsana, if helped by sub- 
sidiaries of intellection, always appears as the present”, then you 
show too great a confidence in the maxims of a school, because 
that [i. e. the thing which has acted on consciousness] cannot be 
grasped by this [i, e. the present act of consciousness. - — What 
is here the reason, that discriminative knowledge reveals to us one 
particular object, and not every one? Because there does not exist 
identity {tadrdmycC) between both [knowledge and object]; and 
neither is causal relation {tadutpatti) reason for discrimination 
{vyavastha), [i. e. it does not show the difterence between object 
and sense-organ], as has been said. 

[Opponent] : If I should say : the fact of having a certain form 
is the reason for this fixation. 

[Vijiianavadin]: Why then does the one blue-moment [i. e. the 
momentary state of consciousness, containing the notion of blue] 
not grasp another blueness which has the same form as well? 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the function of grasper {grahakd) 
is the innate nature of knowledge only, but not of the thing? 

[Vijiianavadin]: Even then one intellection „blue” would bear 
on all moments of blue, because [these /vs^ms] do not differ from 
one another as to this form. 

[Opponent]: The function of the grasped only belongs to the 
thing-moment {firfha~hancC)y which causes itself [i. e. its correspon- 
dent notion in the mind] to arise by means of causality 
and similarity of form {sarupya). 

[Vijiianavadin]; Then also the perceivableness {ymhyatva) of sense- 
organ and Qi i\\& samaimitara-pratyaya [i. e. the immediately pre- 
cedent contents of consciousness] would come in, as knowledge arises 
also through them. And indeed this rightly bears a similarity of 
form [to these two], soil.: [I] the being particularly directed towards 
the grasping of an object, and [2] the possessing of tlie character 
of consciousness {hodha). 
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[Opponent] : But we mean : The two similarities [which you men- 
tion]; that between intellection and sense-organ , namely their being 
directed particularly towards the grasping of an object, and [2] that 
between an intellection mdi mmamntara-praiy ay a, namely 

their character of consciousness, are common to all cognitions. But 
the similarity in form to the object is special [for one cognition], 
because the form of blue occurs in the intellection „blue” which 
itself has arisen from [the objective] blue. And the property which 
is special, is determinating, and in consequence of this distinction 
it happens that the cognition grasps the object, and does not grasp 
the sense-organ and the samanantam-pratyaya. 

[Vijnanavadin]: Neither does this hold good, because the unwished- 
for consequence would be that [mfellectiou] would grasp the saman- 
antara-pratyaya which has the same object. 

[Opponent] : That which causes the form of blueness &c. to arise 
in the cognition, is the perceivable of this [cognition], but the 
form of blueness &c. does not originate, in the streamlike cognition, 
from the samanantarapratyaya-, but from the object. Eor we find 
the adequateness of this in all cases where it [the „form of blue- 
ness” ill the mind] arises, according to agreement and contrariety. 

[Vijilaimvadin]: If I should say. [I believe the samananfara- 
ptatyaya to be the cause of the intellection], because conscious- 
ness (bodhcL) is found to be adequate, wberever the form of „ con- 
scious” arises. " 

[Opponent]: The seizable is that which projects the form of blue 
&c. [on the mind]; therefore ,, this” [the form in the mind] is the 
indication of „that” [the object], 3 and not of anything ad libitum. 
The restricted innate natni-e of the seizableness is that which deter- 
minates it. If so, the determination results from the determinated 
chai'acter of the innate nature. Knowledge, namely, when origi- 
nating, can be described as the becoming conscious of an object 
determinated by its effecting complex. And similarly the object is 
subjected to this becoming conscious by the determinated 

chamcter of its innate nature oi vedyatva, but sense-organs are 
not such. 

[Vijnanavadin]: Then the form (aMra) is no factor. For the act 
of cutting has not the form of the tree, by which [form] this 
[act] would get connected with the tree and not with the axe; 
but the innate nature of the [act of cutting] and the tree are such 

1) Cf. Museon N.S. II p. 193 n. 122. 

2) Eead: tasya. 
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that it [the cutting] is determinated there, and not elsewhere. 
„This” is the act of being conscious of „that”, also this discrimina- 
tion {v^avastha) has only the appearance as condition j therefore the 
akara is not required. 

[Discussion of the second point: Vijnanavadin] : But, 
[perhaps you may suggest]: „we do not become conscious of the 
object, but only of its form, by means of form-possessing cogni- 
tion?” Then the existence of the object cannot be proved; neither 
is there a seizing {grahana) of the object, nor an apprehension [of 
its perception] {adhyamsayd). Reflection iyikalpd)^ namely, is quite 
out of the question; for although reflection really has the compa- 
rison [of two aims, of two desires &c.] for its function, it abandons 
this original function in those cases where sensation takes place, 
because of its immediate following after this perception; then on 
receiving the activity of an[other] factor [as an auxiliary], it makes 
the object manifested. But where sensation does not take place, 
there reflection is powerless, because the factor is lacking. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: The form of the intellection, which 
ascertains a cause resembling itself, is a proof for the existence of 
the thing? 

[Vijnanavadin]; How then does an exterior object, project a 
material form [on our mind]? What does this word tend to? There- 
fore [let us concede:] no material semblance [alhasa, i. e. akUm, 
form] of itself is effected by the object in the cognition. And where 
it is thus obstructed in one respect, [namely with reference to 
materiality], it is neither possible in several respects. But the [mental] 
form, not originated from an object, exists now and again by some 
cause or other [in our mind], it is truly experienced, [although] 
not existing; similarly another [mental] form will exist and will 
be truly experienced, [although] not existing. Neither is in your 
theory oi akara% the distinction between truth and falsity of the 
cognition-forms easy; this has been pretty well found out. More- 
over, the form of consciousness frames then a resembling object as 
the cause, when it is understood that the cause is of such a form 
as belongs to consciousness. But even when an object gets to be 
known ^), such a notion [of similarity between our sensation and 
the exterior object] does not arise, because the ascertainment of 
causality and similarity would depend on the grasping of both. 
Thus the proof for the existence of the object does not arise from 


1) Bead : iadrpajn eva. 

2) Bead: arthaaya salpvedyatve. 
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the [mental] form, and consequently neither does the [proof for the] 
causality. So then causality cannot he a definition of seizableness 
{gmhyatva). Neither is the [thing’s] causality capable of projecting 
its form [on our mind]. Therefore it is well said: „there is nothing 
else which can be experienced [by us] than intellection, because 
seizableness cannot be defined. For the same reason an object, apart 
from cognition, does not exist. 

[Opponent]: And if the solid [object] does not reveal itself, 
then neither do we become conscious of sonaething else which reveals 
it, because we always become conscious of only one form [such as 
„this blue”]. 

[Vijnanavadin]: But there is such a revealer, and this, if not 
apparent itself, would not reveal an object which possesses a not- 
revealiiig innate nature. 

That which has an uiiappareiit manifestation, is itself, 
unapparent; 

like an object hidden by a hut &c.; 

and the exterior object has a manifestation un- 
apparent to another. 

Similarly: that which reveals [something] to another, does not want 
another exemplar of its class in order to reveal itself; 
like a lamp; 

and knowledge reveals [things] to another [scil, 
to human soul]. 

Therefore only consciousness (bodhd) which becomes apparent itself, 
reveals objects; so we do not wander from sound reasoning. 

If so, then there would be identity of the thing known and 
the knower, as between the omniscient and that which is not omni- 
scient, because of the regular occqrrence of simultaneous perception. 
The not regular, [only accidental] occurrence of simultaneous per- 
ception is the pervader of difference (non-identity); 

because a regular occurrence of perception at the same time 
does not take place witli reference to blue and yellow; 
and the regular occurrence of simultaneous perception is repugnant 
to the only accidental occurrence of simulfaneous perception. 

Ergo: the regular occurence -— which is excluded from the only 
accidental occurrence and consequently from [the existence of] diffe- 
rence, because we meet here with a contradiction to the pervader — 
rests upon identity. Thus we have here a (an 

inference by means of „ obstruction”). 

And you may not argue: the word (in means 

comradeship as well as simultaneity ; and in consequence of the 
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difference of these two [word-meaningvs], the fallacy, called 
viruddha, creeps in; because we have to accept [in both prenaises] 
„illusionary co-existence” as the differencer of the probans. For also 
in the case of the double moon, [which is] one of [our common] 
examples, the co-existence is illusionary, and not real, since there 
is only one moon. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the consciousness-moment of omni- 
science perceives all living being simultaneously with its own self; 
still they are non-identical with the, omniscience-cognition. So the 
fallacy, called anaikantika, creeps in. 

[Vijfianavadin]: No, because this is not the rule. When the 
simultaneous perception of two facts takes place in respect io k^anm, 
then this [simultaneous perception] follows the rule [which T mean], 
because two k^anas cannot be perceived again apart from each 
other. But I do not mean a rule for simultaneous perception with 
reference to [moment-]series. And there is not a perception at the 
same time, of the omniscient-series with another conscience-series, 
since the omniscient may abide at a certain moment only in its 
own self. And- then the omniscient does not become [by that] a 
non-omniscient, because his capability still exists, jiist as a cook 
[remains a cook], although he is not cooking. 

That which is cognised by a cognition, does not differ from this 
cognition; 

as the „self’ of a cognition [i. e. as the self-Gognition which 
is attached to any cognition], does not differ [from this cognition]; 
and blue &c, are cognised [by cognitions]. 

For suppose that there was non-ilientity, then it [the object] could 
not be known by the cognition, because identity, which is the 
reason for the constant relation, would not exist, and causal rela- 
tion cannot fix such . a relation, in as far as too wide an applica- 
bility would creep in, scil. that one thing, not coii- 

nected with another, would still be cognisable by this. Therefore 
since we do not become aware of the pervading relation 

(reason for the constant rule) in the case of difference, cognisability, 
excluded from difference (as will be [logically J-pervaded 

by non-difference. Thus runs the proof by means of ,, obstruction” 
for the probans. By this [argumentation] we have also shown the 
identity of the •[cognition-]form „ Ego” and cognition. And as for 
the appearance of the seizable, the seizer and the act of consciousness, 


1) A moment-series in Buddhistic terminology corresponds with the alnvui in Vniecsikii 
expression. 
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as separate, [on which you base your theory], this is [simply] an 
Illusion like the appearance of Iwoness in one moon. Also here 
the cause is ; the vmana [i. e. an impression in the mind which is 
given over by one moment to the next moment, like odour from 
one thing to another] of difference, a vmana without beginning 
and with an uninterrupted course. — As has been said Fbv 
DhAEMAKIRTi] : ^ ^ 

„ Multiplicity is [merely] perceived by erroneous cognition, as in 
the moon which is exempt of duality.” 

[Opponent]; But granted that the extevior [object] does not exist 
what then is the cause of the intellection which [often] ales and 
pos^s the fonn ..blue” &c. As has beau said; „ [There Isl l 

RnSn” ‘■‘“.“'“g. possesses the form of this;lis 

[intellection] now, having the form for differencer. does it take its 

origin from the exterior [thing] or from elsewhere? This question 
deserves examination.” 4“CM,ion 

[I in my turn ask:] granted that the exterior 
[thing] exists, what then is the cause of this [cognition]? 
[Opponent]: If I should say: the object, such as blue &c 

thelmeT' transcends 

foiSrrS; 

[Vijflaunvadin]; Let us accept then a munifoldness of power in 
Ae mnmnantara-pratyaya which is seen [in opposition to tL object 
winch IS really not seen]. Also the manifoidness of form (alara) in 
our oonscioiisneas during sleep, is in accordance with this- because 
here is no question of a capability of objects, located at 
pl^^ and times, in as far as they do not exist. 

woidfnr£i/‘‘b‘‘ (manifoldness) 

ensn^r ’ rT" intellection would 

differentiated from it; and 
because, if the intellections differed from one another in resnect to 

oZ to^'’ aZ h‘‘^ intellections would be Bxed only by its 

IT' •'» 

7' ";T •« Ik... II ™..i 

cl* Ji ™t the variegated colour does iiot appear- for this is 
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colour, which is one, does not possess a multiplicity of „forms”. 
And so as there is one form of blue, which has „blue” for its 
innate nature, so the one variegatedness has a form which has 
„ variegatedness” for its innate nature. And the intellection, active 
with reference to this [variegatedness], which is identical with [the 
intellection] itself, is active or not active with reference to the 
entire [variegatedness], but is not active [or inactive] with reference 
to a part of it, because it is without parts. For those parts which 
seem to be different from each other, are not the varieghted colour. 
So there is not the slightest difficulty. 

[Opponent]: The form „inaterial” may be proved 

in a* similar way. 

[Vijnanavadin]: An aggregate which is one and of a material 
nature, does not exist, because plurality would be the consequence 
of its consisting of several parts. 

Some say: the form of the intellection, as occurring in one intel- 
lection, is one and of a material nature, thus the contradiction 
between the movement [of the part] and the [simultaneous] rest 
[of the whole] may be rejected [with reference to transcendental 
nature] [as being merely] a contradiction in human consciousness. 

Others, however, say: the form of the intellection, appearing in 
consequence of a beginningless Dasani, does not allow any exami- 
nation; truth (reality) is falsity. Namely-. 

that which is pratyaj/a (notion) does not possess an exterior 
foundation; 

like the notions in sleep and suchlike [conditions of con- 
sciousness]. ^) 

praty ay a of the waking man, is a pillar &c. Their lack of 
foundation is seen in sleep &c., for there they are connected with 
notional nature; the innate nature of the notion of the waking man 
is also notionality. And if it would abandon its baselesness («ifS- 
lam'banatvd), ^m it would give up its innate nature likewise. 

[Opponent]: But suppose that all notions were [objectively] base- 
less, then the notions [occurring in onr argumentations], such as 
the dliarmiit {m jDa/-,?a:), the probans, the example &c. would be 
baseless, and in consequence of the non-existence of the dJtarmifi, the 
probans &c., we could not go iu for inference. But on the other 
hand, when they possess an [objective] basis, then we can make use 
of these [notions] for this purport. 

1) Cf. NySya-kamlali j). 41 1. 12 &c. 
ibidem p. 41 1. 24 &c. 

'^) Cf. here book IV section VII table A, first passage. 
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[VijiiaBavadin]; Not thus. Because these [notions], which have no 
exterial foundation, are causes for our inferences, simply in as far 
as they are acts of consciousness. For we see that knowledge arises 
from not-knowledge, as for instance the understanding of words 
from the written characters. 

[Opponent]: But the lines &c. [which form the written characters 
and] which make the words known to us, are existing -according 
to their innate nature. 

[Vijuanavadin]; Indeed they are; but they are not informative 
by this characteristic [as being existent], but they are such in conse- 
quence of the projection {adkyUropa = upaplava) of the form „ka, 
[Jcha, yflt]” &o. and for this reason they are not unfit for the effect 
[soil, for information], . 

— Thus the short exposition of the purvapah^a. 

[Vaigegika]: That which has been said [by you] „ duality of seizer 
and seizable does not exist], because no definition of the 
seiz'able can be given”') — - this is not sufficient for proving 
the non-existence of objects. For the exterior object would not be 
seizable, and neither its non-existence, in as far as non-existence 
of seizing takes place in consequence of a debarment [from our 
perception] by innate nature, as in the case of a spirit &c. 

[VijnSnavadin]: If I should say: [the difference, made between 
the existence and non-existence of a thing, is reasonable; for:] non- 
existence is proved by not-seizing, should [the object, if existent,] 
have allowed our seizing. 

[Vaige^ika]: But how, again, is the yogyata (the fitness for being 
seized) of the thing, ascertained? For its seizing has never taken 

place. And if it had, then the seizable would no longer be inde- 

finable. Moreover the [act of] seizing is based on the seizer and 
the seizing intellection is founded in its owm self; and merely 
from this follows the seizableness of that which is different from 
[i. e. exterior to] it; and to say : ,,this not grasping follows from 
the non-existing of the seizable”, is a sadhyUvigi^ta{~ sadhyam 7 na)\ 
Moreover I beg you to answer the following question: what seiza- 
bleness belongs to the form of the intellection? For [lly] [this form] 

is not the cause of the intellection; because it is not separated 

from, [i. e. because in a certain way it is identical with] the 
intellection. Neither [21y] does this form foundate an[other] form, 

1) Cf. Nj. Eand, 122, 2t, 

2 ) Read: fad anyasya gmliyata, 

3) Cf. Gant. Stttra I, 2, 8,^ 
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because we do not experience such a duplicate of forms. Neither 
[3ly] supposing that [the form is] the essence of the intellection, 
[do we get a definition of] seizableness, because we. do not seize 
[this form] during the state of deep, sleep, although, if being 
identical with intellection [i. e. with „state of consciousness” in 
general], it would also go on then, like the series of intellections; 
[during sleep, namely, the series of intellections goes on, but deprived 
of form, whilst the intellections of our waking state possess form], 

[Vijnanavadiu]: If I should say: the state of apparition in general 
is the seizableness of the form? 

[Vai^esika]: But what is this apparition of the form? 

[Vijnanavadin]; If I should answer; the arising of the possibility 
of different conduct: abandoning, [taking up, and being indifferent], 
[which conduct is] based on intellection? 

[Vai^egika]: But this possibility is just that to which the exterior 
object gives rise. Namely, when people have a notion harmonising 
[with the object], then they accept, reject or are indifferent with 
reference to this exterior object, but not with reference to anything 
else: to a mental form {ukard). Thus your proposition, that the 
seizable cannot be defined, is unproved. 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should ask: how is thepossibilityof 
the conduct of one thing [namely, of the human person], 
brought about by the arising of another thing [namely, 
of the exterior thing]? 

[Vai^esika]: Because [the latter thing] shows an innate nature 
which corresponds to a certain conduct towards that object, in 
accordance with the complex of causes of its innate nature. Thus 
your objection is not of much importance cziQ. — By 

this we have also refuted [your argumentation which has to do 
with] cognisability ^3 For also when difference exists 

[between the cogniser and the cognisable], the cognisability will 
arise according to the fixed rule which is supplied by the complex 
of causes of the innate nature of cognition, because [in your argu- 
mentation] the exclusion [of the probans] from the is un- 

certain. — Also your thesis that the material^) is not capable of 
manifestation, [cannot be accepted; for it] is either a proof of that 
which does not want a proof {siddhasadhana) , namely in the case 
when you define [the material] as that which does not possess 
manifestation as its nature; or it is not admissable, namely in the 

■^) Bead upek-sunte. 

2) Gf. Ny. Band. 126, 12. 

3) Of. By. Band. 125, 16 and 127, 2, 
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case when you understand [the manifestation] as a contact [between 
soul and object]. For such a royal ejict; „there shall be no manh 
festation-contact of the material [and the soul]”, nowhere exists, 
[As for the saying]: „The act of knowing stands and falls with 
the object to be known, as the act’ of cutting with the object to 
be cut”^); also [here] the exclusion of the constant rule of the simul- 
taneous perception [as the prohans] from the vipak^a is doubtful; 
because a constant rule of the simultaneous grasping of blue and 
the notion of blue, may be the result of the fact that [cognition] 
itself and its counterpart [i. e. the .object]' are both cognisable by 
[one] intellection. 

[Vijnauavadin]: If I should say*, since the exterior [thing] does 
not exist, knowledge is not the cogniser of something else. 

[Vaige§ika]: When it is proved that the exterior [thing] does 
not exist, then the exclusion of the probans from the vipaJc^a is 
proved; and when this [exclusion] is proved, then this may serve 
as a probans for the non-existence of the vipaJt^a, thus there is a 
mutual dependence [of propositions}. 

[Vijflanavadin]; Let it be so, what does it matter? 

[Vai^e^ika]: Also the constancy of the simultaneous perception is 
not proved, for when we perceive an object as exterior [and express 
this by the words;] „ this is blue”, then we do not [always] per- 
ceive the [mental] perception [itself] which is different [from the 
object]; [in other words; when we perceive an object, we do not 
always reflect on our perception]. 

["VijnSnavadm]: If I should say; when it is proved that know- 
ledge cognises itself,' then the constant rule of simultaneous percep- 
tion will be proved, 

[Vaifegika]: But how do you prove this self-cognition [of intel- 
ieotion]? 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should say: 2) 

that which makes apparent [other things], does not need 
any help for its own manifestation; 
like a lamp. 

[Vaifepka] : The use of a lamp lies in its warding off the 
darkness which abides in its place; this work is done by itself 
[without any help]; for that purport it does not require anything 
else, for such [an auxiliary] would be useless; but in view of its 
perception, it requires the eye [and the other factors of perception] ; 
thus the example is unsufficient for [proving] the probandura. 

r) Of. Kand. 125, 24. 

2) The same argument has been nse^ Ny. Kand. 126, 21, 
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[Vijfianavadin] : But I take the notion , intellection” in the 
sense of „power which manifests”, therefore it does not need any- 
thing else. 

[Vai 5 e§ika]; Then the fallacy, asadliarano hetuh, creeps 

in. ■ — As to your argumentation : i) 

that which has an unapparent manifestation, is itself un- 
apparent, 

like a hidden object; 

here takes place non-appavency, non-manifestation, of the hidden 
object; but not 2) in consequence of the non-apparency of the mani- 
festation, but simply of the non-existence of [the manifestation] 
itself. Thus [we meet here with the fallacy, called vyapty-asiddha. 

Also your argument: „becau8e it [scil. the notion of blue &c.] 
is a notion”,®) does not hold good; in as far as the example is 
fallacious. For also the notional states such as sleep, have, although 
created by imagination, [indirectly] an objective base, and are 
not confined [in their origination] to the soul, in as far as objects, 
enjoyed during waking state, appear to us then, owing to their 
latent impression {aamsMra), otherwise we coukl not explain the 
constancy of the arising of those [dream-notions] with reference to 
objects, seen, heard, experienced. 

Moreover, when the exterior thing does not exist, how can we 
ever get a perception with defined form [and expressed in the words-.] 
„this is blue”. 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should say: this is a form of our con- 
sciousness {vijnana). 

[Vaipesika]: No, [you are mistaken], because we have a cogni- 
tion of something existing outside our intellection. For should it 
be a mere form of our intellection, then the notion would be 
[expressed by the words:] „I am something blue”, but not [by] 
„this is blue”. 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should say: since the intellections differ one 
from another, the notion „ I” will belong to one, and the notion 
„this blue” to another. 

[Vai(?e§ika]; [No], because the form faMra) „Ego” is not con- 
stituted so as the forms „bliie” &c. are. Namely, that which is 
understood by one, as the Ego, is considered by another as the Tu. 

[Vijfianavadin] : The occurring of [the notion] ,,Ego” to the 
mind, takes place in the cognition of the self by the self. 

; 1) : Ny. Kand.' 125, 18. 

2) Read: aprakS-fo na svay am. 

3) Cf. Ny. Kand. 127, 12. 
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[Vai^e^ika] : Is then perhaps the cognition about another a cog- 
nition about one’s own innate characteristic? 

[Vijuanavaclin]: If 1 should say: the notion of difference (non- 
identity) results form error (bhranti). 

fVai^esika]: The difference, ascertained by perception, is real. 

[Vijnauavadin]: No, it is not. 

[Vai^esika]; Why? 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should answer: perception is erroneous, as 
has been said: 

[As to] that portion [i. e. the exterior world] which is located 
outside the other portion [i. e. outside the soul], the appa- 
rition of difference in intellection which is really undivided, 
forsooth, is a subjective. illusion {upaplava). 

[Vai^egika]: Why this? 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should say: because we can prove this identity 
by inference. 

[Vai^esika]: Inference receives its own nature, because its topics 
{vi^apa) are not refuted {abadhita), whilst perception is erroneous; 
and on the other, hand when inference has received its own nature, 
then the erroneousness of perception is the logical consequence, 
thus there is the fault of mutual dependence [of proposi- 
tions]. But let us grant that difference is a subjective illusion 
{viplava), what gives rise to the notion of an object, located in a 
fixed place? For there is [in your theory] no [room for a] cause 
of the restriction: „here this- [illusion] shall be projected, and 
nowhere else.” 

[Vijfianavadin]: If I should say: the limitation in this projection 
ensues from the limitation in the vasand'i. 

[Vaipegika]: No, [this is not possible], because this [y« 5 ( 2 ««] can 
neither be the cause of this limitation in space. But when the 
existence of the objects is [accepted], then the perception will take 
place in that spot where the object is situated, and the latent 
impression [vascma, here = sa)mMra\, originated from this [per- 
ception] will refer to that [same] spot. But when the exterior objects 
do not exist, there is no cause which could limit the vasana io a 
certain spot. Moreover differentiation in the effect is not possible 
without differentiation' in the cause. 

[Vijnanavadin]: If I should say: the exterior object does not 
exist. Therefore the nmnifoldness i) of the vasanm [exists and is 
the cause of the niauifoldness of our experience, of the harym^em 


1) CtV Ny. Kaart, 127, 3. 
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which you have just mentioned]; and the origination of this inani- 
foldness [of vasana^ springs from the inanifoldiiess of [other vasanM 
which are] their causes and so without a beginning. 

[Vaifesika] ; If the manifoidness of the vasanas, is the same as 
the forms of our intellections, how then do the vasanm differ from 
one another? And if it is different [from these forms], what objec- 
tion have you against [the existence of] the objects; [an objection 
on your side] which puts aside the conception of everybody? And 
by what factor is the [mental] form projected? 

[Vijnanavadin]: By our intellection? 

[Vai 9 e§ika]; Is this projection {baJdraropa) the becoming conscious 
by means of it [i. e. by our intellection] of the form in our own 
soul, or is it something else? [1] In the first alternative the result 
will be that the true notion of this [intellection] and the false 
notion are the same ; because the seizing of the form is true through 
its being simply a contents of an intellection ; and because the con- 
ception of exteriority does not correspond with reality. But [2] if 
[the projection is] something else, then [a] there is no existence 
successively, because the cognition, [which is supposed to be] the 
cause of this [projection], only exists momentarily [and therefore 
cannot exist one- moment as cognition, and another moment as 
projection], and neither [^] can we conceive simultaneously one 
thing [as cognition] to be true and [as projection] to be false; and 
finally [c] we cannot conceive, besides succession and simultaneity, 
a third modus, so that knovvledge, subject to this, would grasp 
the form in one’s own soul and. project it. Moreover, if an object, 
such as blue &c. were a form of intellection, , then only he who 
conceives, the form, would perceive [the object]; but no one else 
would see it; yet the one object is perceived by several; because 
all at the same time are active with reference to it, because one 
understands: the [object] which is seen by you, is also seen by 
me. So then this object is not a mere form of intellection. — But 
when you, in contradiction to [what is taught by] our intellection- 
form, proclaim: „blue &c. appear to us, as merely false”, ■^) then 
no limitation of origination out of limited causes, nor a practical 
efficiency is possible; when there is no object, then no causal 
infiuence whatever belongs to anything; or every [causal influence] 
can be attributed] to everything; neither is there a harmony of 
practical efficiency of everything, nor disharmony, because all diffe- 
rentiation does not exist. As has been said by the Gurus; 


1) Ny. Kand, 127, 11. 
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The taste, the virya (sensihc power) and the digestion of 
of those who take inmgiimry pilJs and those take real pills, 
would be the same. 

[Vijhanavadin]; It I should sjiy. this difference results from a 
difference in the vmana'&. 

[Vai^e^ika]: If this \yasa7ia\ were the cause of the different prac- 
tical efficiency of [what we call] the exterior things, [what then]? 
[According to you] „object” and ^vasmia” are merely different 
names [but really identical]; and it [the vamnri\ has intellection 
as nature; and if now the [exterior] object does not exist, then a 
differentiation of this [yasanri] is without foundation, because mere 
intellection as a cause {upadma) never varies; and because, if we 
were to accept both an intellection-form and a difference (variation), 
different [from that form], then the iinwished-for consequence would 
be that we should have to accept the existence of objects, as has 
been said. — Neither, on the basis of this alternative, would there 
be any occasionality of the notion „blue” &c., because the moment- 
series, ^) Ht for its production, always goes on, and because if it 
were to stop, then this notion would neither arise at another 
[previous] time, in as fur as there does not exist besides that 
[notion „blue”] itself, something else on which it could depend [for 
its origination]. 

[Vijilanavadiii]: If 1 should say; „the occasionality 
of that effect results from the occasionality of the 'ripening of 
the cause. 

[Vaipe^fika]: The ripening of the* cause must be effected, [i. e.] 
its inclination towards the production of the effect. But even this 
[ripening] cannot be occasional, exclusively dependent as it is on 
the aet of eognitioii performed by [the moment-series to which] 
itself [belongs]. Yet the appearance [of the thing] in our percep- 
tion is occasional; and this [perceptional appearance], ascertaining 
the object of our notion as exterior object defined in place, time, 
cause and innate nature, refutes any proof for the non-existence of 
the object; thus [you are guilty of] the fallacy, called MlatyayU- 
padi^ta of reasons. 

Now we atop; the [paragraph on] number has been completely 
explained. 


1) Cf. Nyaya-bandall p. 126 1. 6. 
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38. Melative value of perception and inference. 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 158 1. 6. 

■Some say with reference to this topic: in as far as we become 
aware of a simultaneous existence of the two disjunctions, taking 
place in the hand and in tlie body with reference to a spot in a 
wall &c. , there the accepting of a causal relation {Icaryaharanalluivd) 
between these two [disjunctions]. is refuted by perception. 

[Vai^esika]: This does not hold good, because at the time when 
the disjunction of the hand takes place, there [would] not be a 
cause for the origination of the disjunction of the body; and w^hen 
the cause is lacking, there is no arising of the effect; and the 
movement of the band, as has been said, is not the cause. Conse- 
quently the notion of their simultaneity is erroneous. 

[Opponent]; If I should say: tlie succession (Jcramabhava) is 
arrived at by inference, and the simultaneity is proved by percep- 
tion. And when perception stands in the way, then no inference 
will arise, because the condition that its object should not be 
obstructed, is not fulfilled. How then [do you arrive at] erroneous- 
ness of perception in agreement with that- [i, e. with inference]? 

[Vaicesika]; How then is inference applied in the case of a hun- 
dred leaves, although in disaccordance with perception? And if it 
is upheld : • 

[Supposed objection]; Inference does not arise through disaccord- 
ance with perception in such cases where the refutation {badJta) Qi 
the object is settled' by it [i. c. by perception]; here , -however, this 
[refutation] is doubtful, as it is possible that perception, grasping 
the simultaneity, arises in consequence of the quick process of the 
piercing through one hundred leaves. Moreover, the [following] 
means of trustworthy knowledge, containing a universal concomi- 
tance ipyaptigrahaha) is more than strongly evident to every body, 
namely: a needle which is unobstructed, will pierce through, but 
not one which is obstructed; therefore by the sufficiency of this 
\j)ramam'] WiQ arising of an inference takes place , although a [con- 
tradictory] perception already exists. 

[Vai^:e.sika, answering to this objection]: If this were true, then 
in our case [i. e, in the case of the two disjunctions of hand and 
body from wall] there ^exists a trustworthy source of knowledge, 
containing a universal conoQmilance. sGil.: an action inherent in 
another abode [for instance in the hand, and not in the body] 
does not effectuate a disjnuction [e. g. in the body]; and in con- 
sequence of its strong evidence perception will erroneously {anyatha) 

Verhand. Kon. Aknd. T, Wotensch. N, Reeks. 1)1, Xvni n®. 2. ?28 
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arise, and therefore the inference for succession is well-founded. 
IPor the same reason [we meet here with] a refutation of percep- 
tion by that [i. e. by inference]; for this [inference] bears upon an 
object; but the perception is [really] without an object, as it only 
arises in consequence of the quickness of the process; and that which 
possesses an object, has force, because it obtains the accompaniment 
of the object which abides in the state of being thus [as expressed 
by the pramanci], on the other hand that which has no object, 
lacks force, because it has not got this accompaniment. Thus the 
refutation of perception by inference, is really a refutation by a 
previous perception grasping'the general concomitance. Similarly 
in the case of people confused about [the perception of] the quar- 
ters of the compa^, inference has power; according to the opinion 
of the former teachers, when saying; „forsooth inference is stronger 
thaii perception.” On the other hand there is no worthless arising 
of perception, such as grasps the heat of fire, so then when by 
this the refutation of a [supposed] object is settled, there is no 
arising of an inference, 

29. Amuhimt of an intellection A) 

Nyaya-kandali p. 169 1. 1. 

[Opponent]: But why do you accept the relation of sublating 
(badhaka) and siiblated {hadhyd) between two intellections. 

[Vaieesika] ;. Because they contradict each other with reference 
to the same object. One intellection teaches us: „this thing ■ — 
whatsoever -— is silver” and the other: „this thing is mother of 
pearl”; but this being silver and this being mother of pearl cannot 
exist in the same place; because we always perceive these two in 
the condition of excluding each other. Thus whereas the contradic- 
tion between the objects gives rise to a contradiction between their 
respective intellections, [we arrive at] the laying down of the rela- 
tion between and 

[Opponent]: What is annulment (jbadha)'^ 

[Vai 9 esika]: The removal of the object, 

[Opponent]: So then, will the object in question which 

has been apparent in the intellection of silver, appear as existent 
in the same state, after the origination of another intellection, and 
the silverness is not; ~ or is it removed? 


1) Cf. the discassiott pw vl^ni^j/ayu Ny. kaadall p. 180 1. 7. 
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[Vai$e§ika]: [It is removed], in as far as this removal means the 
separation from connection. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: but it, [the impression of silver], 
is still apparent in our intellection? 

[Vaige§ika]: Truly, it is apparent, but apparency does not allow 
removal, since it is [so]; neither does an apparent object become 
unapparent, because it is objective. But silver, although not exis- 
tent, is shown in a certain place as if existent by an intellection; 
the separation [from connection] now consists in the propounding 
of that to which the intellection gave rise as clearly contradictory 
[to real facts]. 

[Opponent] : What hindrance is there for the intellection of silver, 
when the non-existence of silver has been realised? Eor this [intel- 
lection of silver] is not active in causing the permanence of silver, 
but merely in making it manifest. And this [manifestation] has been 
brought about by that [intellection], when arising. This is settled. 
But how does it become refuted {badk^ate)'^ 

[Vai^esika]: When we realise the non-existence of the silver, then 
the real nature of this intellection about the silver, namely its un- 
trustworthiness, is realised; and so there is an obstruction of it. 

[Opponent]: But dat/Z/a is then the removal of results (fruit, 
phala), for when the non-equivalence of an intellection is realised, 
then it forms no more a part of practical behaviour ipyavahard), 

[Vai^e^ika]: Do not [say] thus. For the removal of the object 
causes immediately the removal of phala, but intellection does 
not in every case relate to results, for when it, dependent [as it 
is] on man’s desires, does not produce [results], then it comes to 
an end in upeha-samviUi (i. e: a state of consciousness, consisting 
in indifference). But also there, where a wish for result exists, 
(since the fruit is directly bound to the object, and the object to 
the knowledge) the removal of the object — and not the removal 
of the phala ~ will amount to the annulment of aii intellection , 
because [this annulment] follows immediately on the removal of 
the object. 

This has been extensively explained in the Sanigraha-tika. 

30. Befulafion of tJie Samkhp a doctrine upholding 
that buddhi is a sex)axata organ whose states (orttisj relate 
to the objects. 

Nyayu-kandall p. 172 1, 3. 

In order to refute the Sainkht'a doctrine, [Fiag.vsTAr.voA] s!i\>: 
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&c., i. e, huMU that of which the given [termini 
upalabdU, pmtyaya, jnrma\ are synonyms. 

As to the exposition, given [by the Samkhyins], we must reject 
it, because it is not based on experience {pratUz/abhavaf). The 
[stream of states of consciousness] which has origination and anni- 
hilation for qualities in accordance with either acceptance or rejec- 
tion of objects, is one, — the abode of this [stream] is the second, 
by the causality of which activity or non-activity arise; — these 
two are experienced; but no third form [such as an intellect-organ 
besides soul]. 

And as to [your notion]: „a function of buddhi” , is this some- 
thing else than buddlii, or is it identical? — It is not something 
else, because [you] accept the absolute {tadatniy a) between 

function and that which functions. And if it be not different, 
then since [every function] is one with buddid and consequently its 
functions which have the forms of the objects are mutually one, 
the notions „three, four &c.” would be difficult to obtain, because 
no consciousness which distinguishes one from the other, would 
exist about any form and because the puru^a knows the forms only 
so as they are offered to the buddid. 

As has been said [by a previous opponent of the Sanikhya doc- 
trine]: „the puru^a experiences the buddid, thus when there is 
manifoldness of functions, there is manifoldness of buddid, and its 
oneness is rejected; [in other words: buddid is not one organ, but 
it is the manifoldness of internal experiences]”. — Thus the refu- 
tation must be carried out. 

31. Tarka and Prasanga.^) 

Nyaya-kandali p, 173 1. 22, 

But if you do not accept tarka (conjecture; reduction to absur- 
dity), then you should neither make use of pramTiga, i. e. [the argu- 
mentation] showing something not wislied-for by the opponent. For 
l^pramTiga] really does not differ from vfarfe. And also the 
Vaipesikas prasang a. 

[Opponent]: Prasanga h noi a (reason, probans), because 
it would give rise to such iQX\Q.GiQs agragfmddlia &c. 

[Siddhantin] : We answer to this: Is the insight into the 
non-existence [i, e. the falsity] of the opponent’s opinion {parapaha), 


1) Cf. here book ly section VII tabic C n‘". 1.3 and 14. 

2) Cf. NyRya-kandall p. 197 1. 16. 
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or is it the foundating of one’s own opinion In the first 

case (A) the argumentation is as follows: 

If the intellection [which may be expressed in the words]: 

„if the knower [i. e. the soul] were not eternal, 
then could neither samara nor liberation exist” 
were untrustworthy (apramana), then no ascertaining of the non- 
existence [or falsity] of the opponent’s opinion [which defends the 
transiency of soul] would take place; because the ascertainment of 
anything by means of an untrustworthy source of knowledge is 
unfit. And this [A/r/l’a] would not be applied at all in this case, 
because no distinction of objects takes place. But on the other 
hand, if the non-existence of the opponent’s opinion {pipak^a — 
parapak^a) results from it, then '\J,arka~] is a pramcwa and must be 
classified under [the trustworthy means of knowledge such as] per- 
ception and the rest. . This must be. acknowledged by you , even 
against your wish. 

VrasaTiga also, is the announcement of a contradiction, that 
is to say: the exposition of some contradictory argument which is 
more powerful [than the one adduced by the opponent]. And what 
is tarka else than such a contradictory argumentation and the 
formula expressing it? 

In the second case (B) when tarka is considered as a notion 
which contains the foundation of one’s own opinion, [I lay down 
the question]: What is the cause of its arising? Not the argumen- 
tation [directly] proving one’s own opinion, for this is [when we 
talk of a tarka\ not applied. For only after the subject has been 
discriminated by means of tarka, the proof for one’s own opinion 
can commence; and if this should be the cause of that, then we 
clearly get entangled in anyona^myatm (mutual dependence of 
propositions). 

[Opponent] : If I should say: After the non-existence of the 
adversary’s opinion being proved, the foundating of one’s owm opi- 
nion arises; thus the notion of the non-existence of the vipak^a 
its cause? 

[Siddhantin]: Then it would be an argumentation with the non- 
existence of the opponent’s opinion. as a probans; because when two 
opinions are mutually opposed, then the contradiction of the one 
will necessarily lead to the affirmation of the other. And this indeed 
takes place, in those cases where it [i. e, the tarkol\ decides about 
an object „tliis is just so”, but [as an rule] it only allows one of 
two qualities, but does not decide. Neither is [tarka'] doubt, because 
there is no clinging to both alternatives. So then also in daily life 
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people will say: „So I surmise”, in consequence of their upholding 
a fitness [of the object]. Where vipaJcm [i. e, the opponent’s 
opinion] is non-existent, there arises the other of the two opinions; 
but where the is existent, there the other opinion will not 

come forward; thus the (reduction to absurdity) showing the 

positive agreement and the exclusion, demonstrating the non-exis- 
tence of the vipak^a, is a trustworthy means of knowledge in the 
matter, previously quoted, and gives us the certainty-. „this [knower, 
the soul] will have non-origination [or eternality] for its property”, 
„this matter is [to use our other expression] ‘fit’ for the ascertain- 
ment of that”; it makes us apperceive the fitness for trustworthiness 
{pramanapopi/aim) of the object; therefore it \tarka] is an inference. 
So then .it fosters inference, because it contains the notion of fit- 
ness [with reference to anumand], because it is a cause for using 
a trustworthy source of knowledge. But otherwise, [soil.] when 
considered as a foundating [of one’s own opinion] it is useless and 
in itself untrustworthy, because it does not form a part of ascer- 
tainment or of perception, in as far as the analysis of an object 
is done by this refuting argument [badliaJcapramma'] which shows 
the non-existence of the vipakm- 

32. Discussion of Viparyaya (ilhsion). 

Nyaya-kandali p. ISO 1. 7. 

[Opponent]: Some say with reference to this topic: wrong intel- 
lection (piparyayd) does not exist, because its cause is lacking; and 
again this absence [of the cause] [results] from the fact that the 
innate nature of the sense-organ lies in producing equivalent 
knowledge. 

[Vai^egika]: If I should say: the sense-organs also produce un- 
equivalent knowledge, in consequence of a disturbance of the organic 
humours {dosa). 

[Opponent]: No, [you are wrong], because the distiirbanoe of 
the Inimours only causes the destruction of power And a 

sense-organ, conjoined to mother of pearl, and having its power 
obstructed by the humours, do.es not grasp the generality: mother 
of pearl; but neither does it make manifest silver which is not in 
our vicinity; for the iinwished-for consequence would be that the 
disturhed humours possessed the character of latent impressions. 
Moreover, if the eye perceives an object, which is not perceptible, 

1) Cf. GaSgXNXtiia. JiiX, The Prabhakara School ■p. 28 &c. Sadholhl Lectures p. 51 &c. 
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[like the silver which is not in oiir neighboorhood], then noMng 
would prevent anybody from perceiving anything. That the intel- 
lection : „this is silver”, would have the mother of pearl for its 
objective foundation , is contradictory to consciousness. For that object 
which becomes apparent in a certain intellection, is the objective 
foundation of that intellection and ip the intellection about silver 
it is silver which becomes manifest, and not mother of pearl; and 
in the case of somebody who has never comprehended silver, its 
erroneous perception instead of mother of pearl does not occur, 
therefore the act of consciousness has the mother of pearl for its 
object. [And in the expression: „this is silver”], ,, silver” is caused 
by the organic humours, and arises merely from latent impressions 
awakened by the becoming aware of something that is similar; it 
is a remembrance of silver in which the component part „that” 
\iad = expression of the past] is frustrated. Therefore these two 
contents of consciousness [this and silver] have different objects. 

[Vaigegika]: To this we answer: if the intellection about silver 
has not the mother of pearl for its object,' but if it is a remem- 
brance of silver, then during that intellection the man desirous of 
silver, would act with reference to previously existing silver, but not 
in relation to the mother of pearl, because [it is a general rule 
that] remembrance makes us act in the place where the perception 
took place. And if you uphold the idea: 

[Supposed opinion of the opponent]: The colour, [inherent] in 
the mother of pearl and common to silver, is grasped by the sense- 
organs; but not the special characteristic, sell, the generality ‘mother 
of pearl. And by the remembrance of silver, [a remembrance] void 
of the designation ‘that’ \tad ==■ belonging to the past] we only 
settle silver qua talis, not specified in spot of space. So then in 
consequence of the similarity between the things comprehended 
and remembered, between the comprehension and the remembrance, 
and in consequence of the not-grasping of difference one does not 
determinate this difference and begins to act in the place of the 
mother of pearl, thus accepting that mother of pearl and silver 
possess a common abode in the words: „this is silver”, 

[Vaigesika]: Neither is this fit, because we do not grasp the 
identity {avimha). The grasping of the non-difference from silver 
is the cause of action for the man desirous of silver with reference 
to the mother of pearl; and not their similarity. On the other 
hand the grasping of difference [would be] the cause for abstaining 
from it. And when both [i. e. the grasping of the non-difference 
and the grasping of the difference] are lacking, then he neither 
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proceeds iior abstains; so it would be; but he does not necessarily 
enter into action, bejcause the special nature [of the object] is 
lacking. And so then there would not be identity of abode, because 
the not-grasping of the non-difference [= identity] conses in as a cause 
(reason) for distinctness of abodes. Moreover the refuting notion, 
[expressed in the words]: ‘this is not silver’, and which arises at 
a time after the action, lias {on your supposition] no force; [for] 
neither is the difference of mother of pearl and silver grasjied, nor 
was there identity [previously] ascertained, so that it [now] can be 
negated. 

[Opponent]; If I should say : this negation refers to the language- 
expression ‘silver’ with reference to mother of pearl , [an expression] 
called for by the not-grasping of difference, 

[V"ai9e9ika] : No, [you are wrong], because in consequence of the 
not-grasping of non-difference there is also possible an action towards 
a thing not having that designation. Moreover the action of the 
man, desirous of silver, happens in the spot of the mother of pearl. 
And [the notion, expressed in the words:] ‘this is silver’, is a 
notion [of which the objects] possess a common abode; and further 
the refuting notion aims at the denial of silverness of the thing 
which still bears this-ness {klanta). Therefore 1 understand it as 
follows: the sense-organ, conjoined with the mother of pearl, accom- 
panied by the organic humours {dosa) as an auxiliary and assisted 
by the latent impression of silver, follows the similarity and 
effectuates [in our iniud] the apprehension of silver, which [appre- 
hension] has the mother of pearl for its object. And as to what 
has been said ; 

[Quotation of a thesis, previously laid down by the opponent]; 
[The idea] that the mother of pearl is the objective foundation, is 
contradictory to experience {annhhava). 

[Vaige^ika]: This too is unfit, because also the piece of mother 
of pearl appears to us as an abode of a [certain spot of] place 
which is limited by this-ness {idantd), and as characterised by lustre 
{oa]cymahya)\ the meaning of an objective foundation coines to 
this: that a thing is fit for practical conduct, such as nbandoning 
&C, ; and this [practical Gouduct] is possible in this case. Moreover 
also [that pliilosopher] who accepts practical procedure towards the 
designation a) of silver m the case of mother of pearl, in 

consequence of the non-grasping of difference — he also must accept 
wrong notion {mparyayd), because the practical procedure towards 
the designation of ‘this’ {tad) for a non-this {atad) is a form of 
wrong notion. And as to that [which you have said]: 
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[Quotation of a proposition, previously brought forward by the 
opponent] : disturbances of the organic humours are the cause of the 
obstruction of power. 

[•Vaiee§ika] : Neither does this mean anything, because we see 
that the humours {d/iatm), vitiated by a disturbance of organic wind, 
&c. cause other diseases [than optical illusion]. — And as for [your 
argument concerning] „the omniscience of anybody about anything”, 
this is excluded by the limited power of the organic disturbances, — 
And neither because intellection falls short now and again with 
reference to an object, will there be nowhere a recovering of breath, 
because we do not see that the disturbances of humours remain 
being causes of obstructions {badlia) in . the case of those who 
examine with exertion, and because, when the non-existence [of 
the thing supposed] has been proved and the non-existence 
[i. e, non-reliability] of the illusion has been settled, we arrive at 
acquiescence. 

[Vai(;esika]: And if you do not accept ‘wrong notion’, what 
have you to say about the intellection of two moons? 

[Opponent] : This appearance of twoness [belongs] to a couple of 
intellections, originating from particles of eye-rays, which, coexis- 
tent with the disturbances of the humours, fall on the moon after 
separating from each other. 

[Vaieesika]: No, [you are wrong], because we do not grasp 
with our eye [twoness as] a quality of intellection. And if you 
accept: . 

[Supposed proposition of the opponent]: A quality of an intel- 
lection, grasped as referring to a knowable {pieyd), is grasped by 
the sense-organ which gratips the knowable, 

[Vaieesika]: then illusion {bhranti) would be required by you, 
because there takes place the grasping of the quality of a certain 
thing [A] in another thing [B]. 

Now enough of such furious Qrotriya-brahmnns as these; let us 
stop here. 

On the basis of the theory of those who deny the existence of 
illusion, by arguing: 

[Opponent]: when the notion of silver arises with reference to 
mother of pearl, then an objective transcendental {alaifldka) silver 
is perceived, 

[Vaiyesika]: there w'ould be no practical procedure [pravrfti) in 
the case of such intellection, as we do not become aware of any 
transcendental [object] which is the cause of an act [arthakrbjn). 
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33. Concrete and mgm perception 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 189 1, 13: 

Some declare perception to be only concrete {savikalpaica i. e. 
not vague) , because by its character of determinateness (pyavasayd) 
every one is capable of acting, and also because animals, although 
unable to utter words, are active owing to the distinction [in their 
perception] of objects. 

Against those people [PEAgASTAPABA] says „svarupalocanamatrani\ 
i. e. [perception] which only contains the perceiving of the innate 
nature. This means nearly as follows: „mere perception void of 
distinction, mere grasping.” For when the grasping of the innate 
nature of the object by means of vague perception {nirvikaJpalca) 
is not accepted, then neither can concrete perception exist, for 
there would be no remembrance of the word which denotates [the 
innate nature of the object]. Therefore any one who upholds con- 
crete perception, must necessarily accept vague [perception]. 

And this [concrete perception] does not only grasp the genera- 
lity, because also dilference becomes inanifest in it; neither only 
the individual nature, because also the form {dkara) of the gene- 
rality becomes an object of consciousness and because recollection 
takeis place at the sight of another individual [object]. But it 
grasps both: generality and difference. For if, on the other hand, 
one does not become conscious [of a thing] whilst at the same 
time distinguishing „this is the generality, and that the diference 
(peculiarity)”, it would not be possible to examine it in comparison 
with another object; the generality, namely, is distinguished by 
perceiving the concordance with other individual things; the diffe- 
rence by perceiving the disagreement; this is the distinction. 

In the case of vague perception the two [described] qualities; 
concordance and disagreement with reference to generality and 
peculiarity, are not grasped, because an examination in comparison 
with other individual objects does not take place, and since these 
two qualities are not grasped, no distinctive comprehension {vivicya 
grahanmi) takes place. [This vague perception] is the grasping of 
the innate nature, because this [grasping] is not dependent [on 
other . psychical factors]. So then this vague perception does not 
enter upon the relation ai viqe^ana and between generality, 

peculiarity and individuality since this relation is based 

on the notion of difference {bJteda), whereas vague perception does 


1) Cf, here book lY sectioa YII table E. 
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not contain any conception {adhyamsayd) of mutual difference be- 
tween generality &c. But concrete perception embraces the charac- 
terisation {rwpata) [of the object] by generality and peculiarity, for 
such notions occur, owing to the [activity of the] sense-organs and 
to the soul which reflects on other things, [similar to the one 
perceived] and which becomes conscious of the two qualities: „con- 
cordance” and „ disagreement”. 

The Saugatas, however, say. 

[Buddhist]; The vague perception with reference 

to the objects is an appearance [before the mind] which affords 
concordance and disagreement in respect to the individual objects 
{svalah^na)-, therefore this is merely perception, and 
is not perception, because this [savikalpaka] which owes its birth 
to latent impressions {vasana'i) and does not possess an appearance 
obeying the object, is illusionary {bhrantd) with reference to the 
object, just like the intellection about hairs [which seem to move 
before our eyes] &c. ...^) 

[Vai9e§ika]: Why do you say that concrete perception is no trust- 
worthy source of knowledge about an object? For .in the intellec- 
tion „this is a pot”, we become conscious of an object 
well defined, characterised by its „ shell-neck”, and different from 
all other things. 

[Buddhist] : If I should say: distinctness {mkalpa) is a mental 
appearance which is not originated from the object; therefore the 
conception {adhyavasayd) oi the object is illusionary. As has been said.- 
Distinction, since it does not harmonise with the [im- 
mediate] impression made by the object, is an [illu- 
sionary] projection. 

[Vaipesika]: No, because there is harmony [between this 
palca wA. our later impressions], whem we are going to act. 

[Buddhist] : Why, distinction ipikalpd) which originates from the 
first impression {amtbltava) 2ixA whose own appearance is projected 
in .accordance with the nature of the object, conceals the difference 
between the individual {svalaTc^and) [of the object] and its 

own phenomenality, and thus directs man towards the spot of the 
individual thing; and in this way causes harmony {sammdd) to 
arise, in as far as we reach the object by its indirectly being con- 
nected with the object, so as the knowledge of the jewel is [con- 
nected with the jewel], when the lustre of the jewel shines forth 
[and is recognised by the expert]. 


q Here is left out the translation, of 190, 8—15, containing a gloss on the Bhasya. 
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[Vai9e9ika]; But when distinction is not in touch with the 
object, how is it then that it projects its own appearance in accord- 
ance with the nature {atmata) of that [object]? For as long as the 
bundle of rajvS of light which are reflected by [the air resting on] 
the soil of the dessert is not perceived, we do not see the projec- 
tion of water, localised in' that [spot]. Distinction, now, which 
follows in the steps of perception, makes the object manifest to us; 
otherwise a inan, wishing for the practical efficiency [of an object], 
could not act according to its distinctive intellection {vikalpa). 
Ergo \yikulpu'\ is a trustworthy means of knowledge with reference 
to the object, since it is the cause of a harmonising notion. And 
if you would uphold; 

[Supposed objection of the Buddhist]: that k^am which is grasped 
by the perception , is not conceived {adkyavasita) by the distinctive 
intellection {vikalpa)] and that k^ana which is conceived by the 
distinctive intellection, is not striven for by the activity; 

[Vaicc^ika] : [then w^e answer, whilst accepting for the sake of 
dispute your theory of kaana^, i\^ follows]: there is no harmony 
(or mutual confirmation) with reference to the /'-jw/as, because they 
possess a momentary e.xisteuce. But such a k^a^ia as was grasped 
by perception, such a one is conceived by vikalpa \ and such a 
kqana as was conceived by cikalpa, such a one is striven for by 
activity; thus if we abstract from the non-identity, there is a 
mutual confirmation with reference to an object A, excluded as it 
is from the noii-A. 

[Buddhist]: Even then vikalpa is an untrustworthy source of 
knowledge, because we grasp that which has already been grasped 
{grhlfagraJdtvad) , because an object, as described, is grasped merely 
by perception. 

[Vai9e§ikn]: But vikalpa owes its origin to a probantial mark 
and it is a' trustworthy means of knowledge, because it causes 
us to obtain the individual object which [it is true] was already 
obtained by another trustworthy means of knowledge. . 

[Buddhist] ; Just as little does this hold good. For neither is 
there exclusion of a ki^ana ixova something else, nor do we grasp 
by means of perception a common form of it—- [soil, a form A, 
common to h^am al, kmna a 2 &c.] which is objectively unreal 
and merely projeeted — in regard to its exclusion from something 
else which may be called its non-existence. The ooraprehenaib le 
{graJiya), namely, may be defined by its being a cause [of our 
first perception]; and that which is objectively unreal, is void of 
any practical etficiency. But the k^una which is absolutely existent. 
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is the object of our perception, because it is capable of practical 
efficiency; and also, as I have already said, it does not exist any 
more at the time of the distinctive intellection. Hovr then can there 
be oneness of the object [in the case of the h^ana, perceived, con- 
ceived and striven for]? 

[Vaipesika]: Let us, however, accept that there is one single 
object of perception and distinctive intellection, an object possessing 
a form (not to be considered now) and allowing confirmation in the 
course of activity; in that case also distinctive intellection does not 
transgress the limits of a trustworthy means of knowledge, because 
in the circuinlimitation of the object it is not dependent on the 
precedent [intellections], just as [little as] this is the case with 
streamlike intellection {dltarfivahikabuddhi, i. e. a serifes of intellec- 
tions, all referring to one object and arising when our attention 
remains fixed upon a certain object for a certain time], and because 
it is able to direct us towards the object, conceived 
And whilst its trustworthiness remains, it, would be simply per- 
ception through the non-existence of the probantial mark &c. 
[Further it is a trustworthy source of knowledge], because it brings 
about a concordance and disagreement dependent on object and 
sense-organ. As for the fact that i\\\& [smikalpaka], although 'born 
from the object, does not arise from the mere approach of the, 
sense-organs [towards the objects], this [must be explained] from 
the fact that the remembrance of the denotating word, which is 
the auxiliary of sense-organ and object, is lacking [in the case of 
nirvikalpakam pratpal'^aw]- . 

[Buddhist]; If I should say-, distinctive intellection , immediately 
following on remembrance, is born from remembrance and not from 
sense-organ and object, because these are both concealed (frustrated) 
by the reinembrance. 

[Vai(;e§ika]: How, dear sir, the auxiliary of an existent thing 
frustrates the })ower of the [thing’s] innate nature 1 But how [can 
you then explain] the importance of the seed, frustrated as it is 
by earth and water, for the arising of the sprout? 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: what help can sense-organ and 
object receive from the reinembrance of the word, and even in such 
a way that the latter becomes the auxiliary of the two former? 

[Vai^esika]; Just as the distinctive intellection, in its origination 
follows })ositivelv and negatively object and sense-orgfin, so does 
it with reference to remembrance; and conse(|nentlv remeinbrancc 
is an auxiliary for scnse-oi'gan and object in this wav that these 
two, apart, do not produce an effect, but do so by taking remcm- 
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brance as . an auxiliary. For on the occasion of our refuting the 
h^analhanga we rejected the theory that auxiliaries do not add any 
surplus to the innate nature [of a thing]. 

[Buddhist]: Liit us leave this alone. — Perception is void of 
fiction {halpana). Concrete perception {mvikalpaka) , now, is a fictive 
intellection, aixd therefore not a trustworthy means of knowledge 
with reference to an object. And what is this fiction? (A) One 
[form of it] is the intellectual act consisting in the addition of the 
word [to the first object-impression]; and (B) the second consisting 
in the addition of an objective fact], is the fiction which grasps 
[the object] as vigi^ta (characterised). 

This [kalpmd-jnSua, fictive intellection] is not allowable, because 
distinctive intellection (mkalpa) may not be admitted. 

(A) Does the intellectual act consisting in the addition of the 
word [to the first object-impression] cause a conjunction between 
the word and the object (T), or is this [intellectual act] conjoined 
itself with the word [II]? And if it brings about a conjunction 
between word and object, does it then give to the object the nature 
of the word (Ia), or does it grasp the [object] coloured as it were 
by the akara of the word (W), or finally does it denotate [the 
object] by means of thb word (Ic). 

In the first place (Ja) the intellectual act (or: notion, pratUi) 
does not give to the object the nature of the word, because the 
object appears also to distinctive intellection in its own innate form 
which was grasped by nirvikaljjaka , and because it [still] affords 
practical efficiency; otherwise it would be impossible for [two men], 
the expert [whose intelleetion is distinctive] and the unexperienced, 
to simultaneously apply their exertions to the same object. 

But (U) does [the intellectual act] grasp the object, coloured 
by the akara of the word? Neither does this hold good, because 
we do not become aware of that. When the object is grasped by 
vague perception, then the word which denotates it and which itself 
was formerly perceived, is remembered, because one understands its 
correspondauce (prailtgogz^va) [with the object]-, and this [word], brought 
to consciousness if tidha) by remembrance and having the [object] for 
its meaning, delimits the object; but we do not comprehend the 
object coloured by 'fko akara of the word, like a crystal coloured blue 
[by reflecting a flovver placed in its vicinity]; because the word is 
not visible [like the object, but audible], and because only the 
object [in distinctive intellection] appears under the aspect of this- 
ness as yague iiitellection does [whereas the remembered word shows 
to us the aspect of that-uess]. And when a denotation is remem- 
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bered, then the word [used for it] does not destroy the innate 
nature [of the thing], so that this, in spite of its conjunction with 
the sense-organ, does not obtain perceptibility. As has been said: 

denotation, when remembered, does not annihilate the 
perceptibility ; for it stands on the „ shore” [on the side] of 
the person using the denotation [and not on the side of the 
object], and is not capable of hiding the form [of the object],” 

And neither (II) can we be satisfied with the opinion, that the 
intellectual Q.Q,t {pratlti), combined with the word, points out the 
object. For the soul is a conscious being; it possesses, namely, the 
power of arranging [the iippressions given]; and [this soul] remem- 
bering the denotating word, experienced at the time of mmketa 
[i. e. at the time when a certain word was chosen for a certain 
thing], points out the object by 'means of it, soil, [in the formula]: 
„this is a pot” — [the soul does all this], but not the intellectual 
act, because this lacks the power of arranging [the psychical impres- 
sions], Thus [ill concluding] we may state in the first place that 
the intellectual act does not cause any conjunction of the word [with 
the object]. But secondly [II] this [act] itself is not conjoined with 
the word, because it is not possible that an intellection and its 
unseparable form, — momentary and without general properties 
and consequently without any possible as they both are 

could be connected with a word; and also because a word which 
denotates an [external] object, does not denotate an intellection 
which itself refers to an object and is distinguished from this. And 
if you think: 

[Opinion, attributed by the Buddhist to his opponent]: The dis- 
tinctive intellection has for its object the thing, combined with the 
word [Ic]'; and the thing, after being thus combined , is deiiotated 
by the word. 

[Buddhist]; [Then we answer]: for whichever thing the 
(conventional choice) of the word [was made], [merely] for that 
thing i\\Q mmkeia oi the word [is available]; ' [namely] .for that 
which is non-moraentary and general and is not of an individual 
character. The thought, truly, has the individual thing for its 
object; and the form which has the thought for its contents, is 
general and non-momentary . And the [supposed] externality of the 
thought-form {bodJtahafa) \^ nothing else than the thought-form and 
is not common [to two sides: to object and thought]; neither is 
generality objective, because it does not admit of examination 
{oicara). Thus whilst the forms belonging [to our ideas] have been 
projected under the aspect of externality by our distinctive intel- 
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lections in the different cases, aiid ^) whilst we conceive the mutual 
differences by which [one thing] is excluded from the other, the 
samheta of the word [takes place] with reference to this projected 
oneness This result has been obtained inevitably by the aid of 
trustworthy means of knowledge. Thus distinctive intellection {vikalpa), 
in as far as proceeding with reference to something that is false 
and connected with words, gives rise to the fancy {mhalpayati) of 
a non-existent object. This now is kalpanajMna (fictive intellection). 
As has been said; 

That form which appears in it [soil, in fiction, kalpanU], 
as exterior, as one, as excluded from another, — it is 
without truth, since it does not make part of [i. e. since it 
docs not allow] examination. 

[Vai^esika]; To this we answer; If [you understand by] the term 
halpana (fictive intellection) the fact that we grasp [an object] cha- 
racterised by generality, whilst [at the same time] objective gene- 
rality does not exist , then kalpanfi is really a reference to a non- 
existent thing, bat it is not the grasping of an object, combined 
with a word. In this case if we could be tanght [the objective 
existence of] generality by means of a pramam, then distinctive 
.intellection, which has this [generality] for its object — whilst it 
also grasps [the object] combined with the word — - would be merely 
..perception, because it is born from sense-organ and object. 

That which gives an impression of immediateness {aparo- 
k^ambhasi), perception, 

like, indistinctive (vague) perception, 

^ ^ ■ and also distinctive intellection gives the impres- 

sion of imrnediateness. 

Here the parok^atva (the non-imrnediateness, the character of 
being secondary) of intellections is pervaded {vySpta) by the not being 
born from the sense-organs and objects as in inference, but the 
being born from the sense-organs and objects, as contradictory to 
the not being from sense-organs and objects, is perceived in vague 
intellection, because it is of a suchlike essence. Thus there is an 
experience about a fact contradictory to the pervader in 

negative instances 

[Buddhist]; If I should say; 

That which is based on remerabrance, is non-perception; 
like the intellection in inference; 

and distinctive intellection is based on remembrance. 


g Read; %hedadhy-. Of, Ny.-kand, p. Ifl3 1, 1 & 2. 
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Thus there also exists an inference in behalf of your opponent’s 
vi&ff {pratipahmmnfmdjr 

[V{ii^*e?ika]: If it is somewhere ascertained that [as 1 have said 
in iny inference, apafok^atua proves] praipaksjatva, then there is no 
denial of this with reference to distinctive intellection, because [your] 
denial wixs preceded by [my] affirmation. And this {^pratyak^atvc^ 
is seen [somewhere, seil.] in vague perception. 

[Buddhist]: How is it seen? 

[Vai^esikaJ: If I should say: by the inference stating -that sense- 
organs and objects are of such an essence, 

[Buddhist]: Then, whilst trustworthiness is accepted for the 
inference, [mentioning] the. having such an essence and [which is 
supposed] to prove the pratyaksatva (perceptional character), then 
also the inference for the denial of praiyak^atm receives force, [an 
inference] which resides in that which is contradictory to [your 
thesis]; and this is refuted by it, so as [there is contradiction in 
'the expression] : • a soundless sound. 

Thus the distinctive intellection is not an intellectual act which 
is defined by a conjoining [of object dr intellectual act itself] with 
word. And whilst thus ilctive, intellection is defined by 

conjoining wdth an ql)ject, yet it does not grasp [the object] as 
characterised^) [i^], since vi^e^^ana (characteriser), Wxq vige^ya 
(the thing to be characterised) and their relation — a relation 
[namely] as that between vyacacchedaha (the circumlimiting) tind 
vyamcchedya circumlimited) — are not objective. Intellection 
grasps the object and [this takes place] owing to the contact be- 
tween object and sense-orgair; the [intellection] arises such as the 
object is; but it is not active after an examination with reference 
to the object. 

[Vaice^ika]: The intellection [concerning an object] as characte- 
rised, is [that which wm call] exattiination; [it may be formulated]: 
„ this is the chamcteriser (af(;e.sfflE««), this the thing to be charac- 
terised (aipe§y«), this the relation between both of thenv.-” And in 
daily life, when wc talk of „thD man with the stick” and do not 
talk of„the stick with the man”, this is what happens : first vve 
examine them separately, then we combine [these two ideas] into 
one, and grasp it: „the man with the stick”. 

[Buddhist]; If I should say: If the state of the thing as charac- 
terised be objective, then the characterised intellection {pupHapimid) 


Uf. Ny.-kaiidali ji. 191 1. 24 and lierc p, 447. 

Read; avfiHlavntvS-t. 

Yerhand. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenseh. N. Reeks, Dl. XVIII. N“. 2. . 29 
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would arise at first. But if this be not the ease, then the [object's'] 
state as cliaracterised is not in accordance with the innate nature, 
but it is formed by This characterised intellection is 

Active intellection. 

[Vai^epka]: The following is difficult for you to refute. The 
soul, namely, after having gmspcd the particularities &-c. one by 
one, arranges them and thus understands the characterised state [of 
the object] with the aid of the sense-organs, but the intellection, 
which lacks consciousness, does not do this, because it has no 
power of putting [facts] together and is no longer active after once 
having stopped. The object is characterised {vipiita) on account of 
its relation toAvards the charactcriser. And at first it is not grasped 
by the sense-organ as such, because the grasping of the pavticula:- 
rities dm. which shoidd be the auxiliary, is lacking ; but when once 
these particularities &c. are grasped, then [the characterised nature 
of the object] is grasped. Thus characterised intellection is inerely 
horn froiri the object and the sense-organs. And it is difficult td 
admit that perception does not exist in consequence of a fault, to 
wit, ou account of its being characterised ilitellection. — Thus we 
may stop. 

34. PratyaMa {karmapratyak^a) . 

Nyaya-kandali p. 194 1. 13. 

[Piirvapakgin] : We do not admit that there is perception of action 
(raoveinent) ; for nothing ’ save conjunction and separation is per- 
ceived in a moving object. The notion: ,, this is moving” has refe- 
rence to (is based on) an action which is inferred from conjunction 
and separation. 

• [Siddhantin]; This is without value. If action is imperceptible 
and is to be inferred from conjunction and separation, then action 
is inferred in reference to both seats [of inherence] in as far as 
separation and conjunction are located in both. When, however, a 
monkey goes from the root to the bovigh and from the bongh to 
the root, the notion -. „this goes” does not arise in the tree as well, 
though it is a substrate of continual conjunctions and separations. 
Aiul if the theory is put forward: 

„The inference of activity in the tree is mot made, because it 
is impossible for the conjunctions of the monkey with [different 


1) Cf. the use of tliis tenn in tlie jSainkhya system, 
-) GANiiSNA'ciiA 3nX, ’r/ie PMilifikiirii Scluiol y, 01. 
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spots of] (pliyslcal) space &c. to arise from a movement which 
inheres in the tree”, 

then [I answer: we have to admit that] a second action exists 
in the monkey, which action causes the conjunctions with other 
spots; but the acceptance of movement in the tree does not suc- 
ceed; because of the general rule ; in the thing in which the 
effect inheres, in that thing the cause inheres. If we should allow 
an exception to this rule in one case, where have we to stop in others? 

[Purvapaksin]: If I should answer; the admittance of the two 
movements [in the monkey] is not allowable, because through the 
inferred action, inhering in the monkey, there arise the separation 
and conjunction of the monkey both in regard to the tree and to 
different spots? 

[Siddhantin]: This is not so. For where a probans {Jiwjd) is 
observed to be impeded , there it obliges us to accept the [existence 
of the] impediment; [in other words: the absurd consequence of 
the stationary tree moving refutes yotir theory]. For the whole drift 
of inference comes to this; no violation of this could ever occur by 
things going otherwise, just as [little as in the Qf] artlmpatti. 
Nor is the [probans, used by you] — so as man is — a con- 
scious principle which could act according to a motive [and cir- 
cumstances]. [In other words: human will is free, but reasoning 
follows strict canons]. When you adduce conjunctions and disjunc- 
tions with one spot of (physical) space as reasons for inferring 
movement, then [I answer}; it is not possible to adduce [such 
reasons], since the separations and conjunctions of things abiding in 
the supersensuous (physical) space are hot perceptible. If tlie move- 
ment is to be inferred from a series of separations and conjunctions 
with one spot of the earth, then the movement of a Ihrd flying in 
the air would surpass human uotioiv. If one would adduce as reasons 
for the movement the series of conjunctions and disjunctions with 
the multitude of lightbeams expanded in (physical) space, tlicn no 
foundation would exist for the seusation of inovement which some- 
times in darkness is suddenly and involuntarily experienced by 
Some one through the influence of wind [I e. wind as one of the 
humours of the body], whilst his limbs tremble and he himself 
makes the statement: „my hand is moving, iny eyebrow contracts”, 
a sensation which arises in the sense-organ of skin, subject to [the 
action of] the internal organ and the imseeii [quality of soul]. 
And how could you explain the notion of „movemcnt” with refe- 
rence to a flash of lightning, abiding only for one moment, at 
night, amidst the darkness of great clouds? 
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35, Polemics against an opjmient tvJio denies a special 
pjerception of yogins. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 107 1. 9. 

[‘SiddhSntiii] ; .With reference to that which has been said; 

f Quotation of the opponent’s view]: The yogins do not behold 
objects which surpass the limits of our senses, 
because they are living beings, 
as we and others; 

[Siddhantin] ; tliis inference is siddhasad/tana {fm unnecessary trial 
for proving something which is already known), if it is upheld with 
regard to ordinary men {purngamatra). — An extraordinary man is 
denied by one of the two parties {parasgasiddliali). — Arid if 
[such a special species of man] were known, then your inference 
would be refuted (piruddha) by a prmnana which embraces the 
dharmin (the object of which the quality is to he })roven). [Thus 
your inference is at all events a fallacy, i\ siddhasudhana , ox 

a parasyasiddhah , or a virnddhaJff. 

[Opponent]: To this wo answer; this [argumentation of yours] 
proceeds by jn asaJiga -) [i. e, by supposition , specially a supposition 
leading to absurd consequences]. Now a proof by means cA g^rasaTiga 
does not tend the proving of one’s own view, but only at the 
reach! Jig some result-, not desired by the antagonist. This result 
{parasyanistam) can be obtained by means of qualities which neces- 
sarily ensue fiom the [opponent’s] admission {ahkyupagamd). Butin 
this process of investigation we must not reflect on our own view.. 
For one [of two disputants] may not debate in this way: „These 
qualities &c. of yours are unproven but 1 neither enter 

[positively] upon those which I myself accept {svasiddha)P 

[Defendemt]; To this I answer : is a an inference 

ianumana) ov something else? If it is something else [than the 
forms of inference which are known], its inclusion in [the general 
form qV[ pramana should be described or any other definition should 
be given. But if it is a mere dnumana, then it proceeds on the 
basis of one’s own opinion, since every parSrthammana lium fd, 
effecting a conviction in others, as it exists in ourselves. 

Otherwise such a [fallacious] inference as: 

The lotus, grown in the sky, is fragrant, 
because it is a lotus, ^ ^ 

as the lotus, grown in the pleasure-pond, • 

1) Cf. here book IV section IV table E sub (!) n°. I, 2. 

“) Cf. Ny. Kandall |). 173 1. here p. 43G. 
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would be trustwortby, if it were skldJm^’aya'^) \yj consent of our 
antagonist, [but our own logical conscience prohibits its sidclM- 

[Let us now return to tlie inference, originally upheld by you: 
„yo(jino Hmdrlyrirthadra^taro na bhavantt’ &c.]: [your probantia], 
such as the possession of life, possess an uncertain pervasion [saM- 
diydliavydptayaJi).^) What objection can be raised, if an extra- 
ordinaiy man, whose existence is the object of our investigation, 
were to possess life &c. as well as omniscience? For no contradic- 
tion is seen between these tAvo qualities, in as far as omniscience 
is no object of any other means of knowledge [than of itself (?) or 
than of the inference, given formerly by me, cf. Ny. kandali 196, 
18]. 'Fhe [necessary] concomitance of ;i?r(r7«z7u« and non-omniscietme 
is, however, uncertain. For we caim.ot settle the dileinna: is non- 
omniscience dopejideirt on pranitva &c. of people like us, or is it 
effectuated by the non-existence of merit, born from yoya, [a merit] 
Avhich is acknowledged to be the cause of omniscience. Therefore 
the prmutoa &c. [given by you as a probans], since its pervasion 
is uncertain, is not fit for an inference. 

[Remark]; „ Merit, born from yoya, is a cause of knowledge 
which surpasses the sense-organs”, this is uncertain? Why, because 
of its absence [in ourselves] . ... 

36. Frakaranasama Sc Kalcliyayupadii}ta.'^) 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 202 1. 14. ' 

[The two fallacies, termed] prakaranasama and kalrityayapadi^ta 
are included in the anaikantika (or more-sided fallacy). For the ym- 
karavasama takes place in a sadhyadharmin [i. e. an object, a 
quality of which remains to be proved], whilst the vipak<9a is uu- 
cerhiin [i. e. whilst the probans, may or may not occur in counter-- 
examples],^) and the kdldiyaySpadkta in tx sadkyad/iarmiti, w^hilst 
the vipak^a is ascertained [i. e. although the quality, considered to 
be the probans, occurs in the counter-exaihples]. 

The following is [the definition, given by Nj’aya Sutra I, 4, 47, 
of the] prakarafiasama: 

,,T’luit [reason] which is employed with the view of determining 


q Cf. here book IV .wetion IV table F ssnli 6 n'". 1, 4. 
-} ibidem sub b 11 °, 11, 1. 

•’) Of. lien; book II ]>. <111 letter /' and p, <114 letter /, 
q Cf. book IV section IV table F snb f; II. 
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[the state of the case], [but] from which a question arises concerning 
\hsi^p'akamna, is a praJcaratiasama” 

[We may comment upon- this as follows]: 

' prakripate ~ prastUpate (‘is made a topic of dispute’). So then-. 
prakarana — pak^a-pratipak^au (i. e. topic == views of defendent 
and opponent). 

tapoQ cinta ~ vicar ah (question). 

That [reason] now which gives rise to this question, [although 
employed with the view of determining [the state of the case], is 
not fit for ascertaining one or the other of the two views, in conse- 
quence of the equality of these two views — [and this uncertainty 
remains] as long as the topic is thus equally balanced. 

For instance: 

[T] Sound is eternal, 

because no transient quality is perceived in it. 

[II] Sound is transient, 

because no eternal quality is perceived in it. 

Thus. since there is doubt about the eternality or transiency of 
sound, in consequence of the non-perception of its eternal or tran- 
sient quality, an open question on this point will exist; for if we 
could grasp one or the other of the two qualities, the truth would 
be settled and there would be no room left for any question. 
Here the non-perception of a transient quality, brought forward 
in order to ascertain the eternality [of sound] — not overcoming 
the opponent’s view which is based on the non-perception of 
an eternal quality — is not sufficient for determination, because 
the [other view is an] obstacle. And this [reason, quoted by the 
defendent], residing in a dharmin with a possible pratipah^a, is 
a form of anaikantiha, in accordance with [the definition of this 
last fallacy]: „the [matter] is not decidedly placed on one side or 
the other.” 

Similarly the halfdpapapadida is a form of nnaikanlUa, for the 
[alleged reason]: ‘the being a product” resides m ihc vipaksa, whilst 
fire [1 e. the dharmin] is proved to be warm by perception, i) 

1) The inference, here referred to, runs thus: 
agnir anv-inal}., 
ki'lahitviit. 

In. this inference the thesis is already fallacions (cf. here hook I V section IV tahlo 
F sub ft 1). Leaving this out of sight, we may consider the argumentation to be 
based on: 

■ I yat A'rinftrtwt, /cid 
II yad tiHgninr lau nd ki'lahum. 
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[Opponent]: Your argumentation does not hold good. For when 
a probans is a’ factor leading to knowledge {^amalra) ow this con- 
dition: „that whilst penetrating i\\& paJmi, it exists m^Qsapakm 
and is excluded from the vipalna ', then still the admission of ‘a 
contrary view {pratipaloja) with- reference to the sadhyadharmin [i. e. 
the object the quality of which remains to be proved] is allowed; 
and similarly the probaiidum could be proved by 'a. prakamnamma 
p. e. the defendent’s argumentation against whicb an opponent 
brings in a reasoning of equal force], for in itself it is sufficient. 
But the [probanduin] cannot' be proved thus, for the doubt, sug- 
gested by the opponent’s view, comes in. Consequently yamahaiva 
[i. c. the sufficiency of the probans for leading to convincing know- 
ledge] does not merely dej)end on the threefold character [of the 
probans : 1) its pak^avyapakatva , 2) its sapakne bluwah, its 

vvpak^ad vy(iortMJi\. But the circumstance that there is no contra- 
dictory view must be posited as a fourth condition, because the 
probantial nature [of the probans] exists, when there is \s.q prati- 
pak^a, and it does not exist, when there ik 

Similar i-estrictions are to be made about the krdatyayapadi^ta. 
If the probautiality only should depend on the thyeefold character 
[of the probaus], how would there be undecisiveness [in this aj-gu- 
mentation] : 

Lack of heat exists in fire, 

because of its being a product. 

But although fire is a product, still the lack of heat does not 
take place in- it, for the ascertainment of heat originates from per- 
ception. Thus the arriving [at trustworthy knowledge] takes place, 
when there is no contradiction by perception, but when this occurs, 
then it does not. Thus the [i. e. the circumstance 

that the object is not refuted by perception] must again be accepted 
as a condition. Therefore it is said in other words: 

A synonym o^ paki}a \px dharmhi] vi sadhya \\. Q. proban- 
dum]; and a mdhya is to be defined as that which allows 
proof, but an object of which a pratipak-ia can be conceived, 
does not allow proof, in as far as a matter does not allow 
twofold aspect [scil, a negative and a positive aspect; - — 
in other words: since the principle of the tertiura exclusum 
has force]. 

'[Defendent]; But here [we touch upon] a quality of an apak^a 

Tli(i lidtcn- liypot.lietic.al iirAtpdsitioii, h(»\v(‘Viu-, in not ti'ii*'; <>r as riiiuiiARA says: ‘tlic 
being a product, resides in the 
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[i. e. a thing different from that whose quality remains to be 
proved]; and so, that which allows contradiction by perception &c. 
is not a paki^a, because it is not possible to prove in ones form 
\_rUpa, c. g. ill a form, arrived at by inference] that which has 
already been settled in another form [scil. a form, ascertained by 
perception]. . 

So then these [two fallacies]: and krdriti/ayapridiHta 

are excluded by the tohil formula [of our text]: yr/d/ ammoyem 
mmhaddham” [Prao. Bh. p. 200 1. 19], because they both rest on 
a fallacy of the anumeya. 

37. The exclufsively positive prohans (anoayi liugam).^) 

Nyaya-kaiidali p. 203 1. 15. 

But is not this [definition of liTiya, given by Pra(,:astapada] wrong, 
in as far as it does not include all [legitimate forms of probantia]? 
The probans, namely, can be threefold: exclusively positive, exclu- 
sively negative, and positive-negative. 

An ^example of the] positive probans is the following: 

Difference is expressible, 

, because it is knowable, 
like generality. 

For everything besides the pak^a of this [positive probans] is 
divided into existent- and non-existent things; for, taking 
knowledge in general of any knower in general, there is nothing 
but which is expressible and knowable. And that which is unexpres- 
sible and unknowable for the [ordinary] man, is the non-existent, 
like the horn of a horse; and this [non-existent] would neither be 
sapaha nor vipaha, because it is without innate nature. But that 
which iA existent, is without exception sapak^a, therefore the ])art 
of the definition : tadahhmeca nasty eva (Prag. Bhasya p. 200 1. 20) 
is not applicable here, because pyatireha (exclusion) does not take place. 

[Opponent]: If I should say, this [exclusively positive] probans 
is ‘not leading to convincing knowledge’ (a^awio/'a)? 

[Defendent] : No, [you are wrong], because no deviation from 
the positive agreement takes place. The positive agreement [which 
can be expressed in the words]: ‘the existence of the one results 
from the existence of the other’, is here a cause [of trustworthy 
knowledge]; and the notion of its deviation [in any case] is refuted 

1) Awonhag to ’Nja'yii-'lvaudalj p. 2lK) 1. "2d , anumerjin = dharmin . Tims aniimi’- 
yibhasa dkarmy&bMsa ~ pak^abhasa. Of- VlDYXBubSAiirA, Mod. Scliool p. ‘JO § j'ri. 

-) Cf, here book II p. 323 &o, §5. 
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as uiiadvisable [by our logical conscience]. First: there is positive 
agreement between prameyatoa (knowableiiess) and abhidheyatva 
(exprcssibleness), because we experience ahUdheyatm in all cases of 
prameyatva. And neither does ,a deviation occur, nor does [anybody] 
feel a doubt,, for any object which a man brings into the region 
of his intellection, making it subject to his distinctions, and about 
which he wants to inform somebody else, falls under the region of 
prameyatva and ahhMheyutm, and all things are in this respect equal 
to each other; for when there is no vipak,^a‘^), non-deviation is 
a factor [required for right' inference]; ergo not by the formula 
vipak0)hfivad (Xqqs, the prameyatoa prove the ablddkeyatva. 

38. The exclusively negative probans (vyatireki liTigamJ.^) 
Nyaya-kandall p. 204 1, 1. 

An [example of the] exclusively negative probans is the following; 

The living body possesses a soul , 
because it possesses breath &c. 

For everything besides pah^a oi this [negative probaiis] is a 
vipaha. And still it is a correct probans, because the reserved [i. e. 
negative] relation holds good without exception. 

In pots &o. we realise the universal concomitance {vyapti) of ab- 
sence of soul with absence of breath &c.; but in the living body 
it is perceived that absence of breath comes to an end; and through 
this^^) insight [we arrive at] the inference concerning the extenni- 
natioii of the absence of soul — an absence which is pervaded by 
the insight [about the absence of breath &c.]. 

And if you reason as follows: 

[Supposed argumentation of the -opponent]: when an object is 
itself not perceived, then its exclusion [from anything] can neither 
be perceived, because a negation {praikedha) must bear upon a 
positive faet •(<?«///{). Soul, now, is nowhere perceived, how then 
could we becoiue aware of its exclusion/ from pots &c.? 

[Defendent] : this is not tit. 'I’he exclusion [i. e. non-occurrence] 
of soul from [resp.; in] pots &c, is certain for the adversary 
who upholds the absence of soul to be a common property of all 
things;, and as for my self {svasya), after I have proved the causal 
relation {Icarya-liarana’-blulva) oi i\i<i %o\\\ in iny living body with 
reference to its effects, such as intellections &c., I infer from the 

Head'. apav3dtt&? 

-) lU'iiil: vipaksf ''saty . 

•') tf. licrc took .11 p. i)23 &c. §r», 

■^) ta tpratity 3 j in double couKtruetkm wifli t’yaplasj/a v't 
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absence of intellections «&g. in pots &c. the non-existence [in these 
pots] of a relation with a particular soul, [a relation] which would 
be ca})able of ])roducing the [inental states, indicated before], just 
as, when there is an absence of smoke somewhere, we may infer the 
absence of fire which is capable of its production. And if so, then soul 
is proved in [all] living bodies, because the notion of a relation is 
not possible without the notion about that which bears the relation. 

[Opponent]: Hut then the argumentation by means of a negative 
[probans] is useless, because we fall into a procedure of applying 
a means to an action the result of ndiich has been obtained. 

[Defendcnt]: It is not thus; because soul, being proved as far 
as I am concerned, but not yet for another, remains still to be 
proved [for the sake of that adversary]. And there is no reason 
for this limitation: „a positive necessary concomitance is informa- 
tive, but a negative necessary concomitance has no force.” So then 
also the \yiiatire1ci liTtgani] may serve as a prohans. Ei'go the formula 
prasiddham ca tadanvite (Pra^. Bha§ya p, 200 1. 10) is too narrow. 

39. Conohmon to the passages on anvaydoi vyatvrehi liTiymn. 

With reference to these difficulties some* say ; the exclusively 
positive and exclusively negative [probans] are included, because 
they are taught in [other v^ritings of] the same school. 

But others say ; the definition [given by Piia<?astapai)a) is to be 
explained as vyastasaniasta [i. e. first the parts of the definition 
must be taken separately as definitions, and finally the complete 
formula must be taken as such]. „Ammeyena sambaddham, prasiddham 
ca tadanvite”, this is the definition of the anvayavi \lmyan{\. 
„ Anumeyena sambaddham , tadoiparite\~ iudobhave, in Pra^astapada’s 
ca nasty eoa”, this is the definition ol i\\Q vyatlreki ’yliTiyani]. 
The total formula is a -definition auvayaoa~vyaiireIii\^liTiyam'\. 

The being a means for proving the probaus, is a common tharac- 
teristic for these three [probaiitia] ; so as the common characteristic 
of trustworthy means of knowledge is their circumliuiitatioii [of the 
objects] as they are. 

AviuabhdL'a.^) 

Nyaya-kandall p. 206 L 17 : 

Well then, dvhat is this liou-deviation {avyahhimra), called neces- 
sary concomitance What is it caused by? 

1) Cf. Uere Iwok IV section Vli tiiWc E and Museon V. ji. 141. 
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The [Buddhists] answer : by identity and by causality. An acci- 
dental act can just as well take place as not take place: there is no 
cause for any limitation. Even when perception [of the S(idliija\ takes 
place in homogeneous instances, and non-perception in heterogeneous 
instances, no non-deviation can be known, because we cannot banish 
the doubt Avhether [the sadh/d\ may still reside in [some of the] 
heterogeneous instances. 

But when we can settle the causal relation {taduipatti) , then 
doubt is -dispelled, as it is not possible to take hold of the nature 
of the effect without its cause. This determination of causality^) 
between effect and cause proceeds by ineans of five perceptions or 
non-perceptions of our sense-organ : (1) the n o n - p e r c e p t i o n of 
the effect before the arising [of the cause]; after (3) the percep- 
tion of the cause (3) the perception [of the effect]; and, later 
on, this perceived [effect] — after (4) the non-perception of 
the cause — (5) is itself subject to non-perception; thus there 
are two non-perceptions [n®, 1 & 5] and one perception [n°. 3] of 
the effect; and there is one perception [n°. 3] and one non-percep- 
tion [n°. 4] of the cause. Thus by means of these five perceptions 
and non-perceptions it is settled: ‘only when there is fire, existence 
of smoke; .when there is no fire, non-e.'iistence’. Eor this is the 
essence of effect; that it is, when a certain other thing is; and that 
it is not, when this is lacking. Also by the notion of identity 
this necessary concomitance is proved. Existence does not go astray 
from its own innate natui'e, otherwise the unwished-for consequence 
would be that there is no such innate nature. The ascertainment 
of {taddtmpa) takes place by this circumstance that a refut- 

ing argument {badlaica) in heterogenous instances {pipaJi'^a) acts as 
trustworthy means of knowledge. But when this refuting argument 
docs not come forward, tlien nobody, even on seeing [two facts] 
together for the hundredth time, would be capable of preventing 
this doubt: perhaps .somewhere [the mdhi/(t\ will occur in a vipal’^a. 
Therefore it is said: 

A rule for necessary concomitance either results from 
the relation between effect and cause, or from innate 
nature as a determining factor; and not from non-per- 
ception [in th e vipaki}a] [and not] from perception [in the 
sapaJoid]. 

I'hat is to say : a strict rule for necessary concomitance follows from 
karpa-karanadduiva as m. niymmka, or from as a. nh/rimakn, 

1) Of. SicwAUT, Luijik li (.■{. Aufl.) p- tat nu<l uotrs. 
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but not from perception [of the sadli^d\ in the and non- 

perception in the vipakm. 

[Vai 5 e 9 ika]: To this we answer: [Must we] either say: wherever 
there is identity and causality, there is necessary concomitance; or, 
wherever there is necessary eoncoinitance, there is identity and 
causality? 

To begin with the lirst alternative, thi&does not hold good. For [if 
necessary concomitance takes place], whilst there is causality, then 
the ([uality of smoke, such as earthness &c. is still lacking in fire; 
and whilst there is identity, then the tree-ness [as a generality] 
does not fall together with the species \cm<‘aprdva\. 

But [must we then say]: wherever there is necessary concomi- 
tance, there is identity and causality? ddien in the case of the exis- 
tence of necessary concomitance these two will function as gamakm 
(factors leading to conviction). If so, let the necessary concomitance 
be the gawaka, for what do we, want identity and causality? For 
neither does an effect lead us to the insight: ‘[this is] aii efi’ect’, 
nor innate nature to the insight: ‘[this is] innate nature’. Why 
then should avgabUcara be the cause of our being led |;o the 
insight: ‘this has augahhicfu'a', Neither are identity and causality 
[causes of this insight], for there would be vyahhicara [i. e, deviation 
from a rule]. 

Neither does [your argumentation] obtain fitness in the following 
way: “smoke is effectuated by lire, but not its [i. e. smoke’s] quali- 
ties ‘earthness’ &c.”; because a substance cannot be split up [in 
this manner]. Neither can this be acce])ted; „the (^im^apa has the 
tree as self, but the tree has not the rim^apa as self, because [thfe 
generality ‘tree’] is common to the d1ium\ khadira for there 

is no difference between these two [propositions, both expounding 
the same identity]. And when the treeness, common to the dham 
&c. is not the cimgapatva , then there is no oneness of these two, 
because difference characterises the difterence iii innate nature. But 
if identity is accepted, then just as trecness is common to all 
trees, so would be dingapalva. Further, when there is identity, 
[between treeness and and consequently non-existence 

of ganiya (notion to be arrived at) and gcmaka (notion leading to 
the ascertainment oi X\\q gamya), no diathesis [between these two] 
can be accepted, as this [diathesis] must rest on difference. If, on 
the grasping ol gim^apritoa , tree-ness is not grasped, how [could 
we talk of] identity? And if this [trcc-ness] is grasped , why [should 
we take refuge in] inference? But it is said: (1) the object in ques- 
tion {dhamnri) as described , (3) the ^Imgapdtm (3) the tree-ness, 
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these three are one, and when the object in question is grasped, 
then also gimcapatva tree-iiess are grasped. As has been said; 
So then, when a form of existence is seen, its complete 
qualities are seen. AViiat other portion tlien would be unseen 
and [must therefore] be realised by means of [other] sources 
of knowledge? 

[Buddhist]; As to the fact that in this way a distinctive intel- 
lection {vikalpa) of a ipnj^npa originates, and not such an intellec- 
tion of a tree; this ensues from a shortcoming [of ours, soil. ;] the 
non-existence of the remembiaiice of the word ‘tree’. The distinc- 
tive intellection of a ^mgapa — wliich owes its birth to the awakening 
of the latent impression of the w'ord gimgapa and which amounts 
to exclusion of [everything which is] woi-nmgapd — does not lead 
to the exclusion of not-tree, because the unwished-for consequence 
would be that all distinctive intellections were synonymous with 
each other. The relation of gamaka (intellection leading to insight) 
and gamya (intellection to be arrived at) exists only between two 
exclusions {vyavrttiv) and not between two positive agreements of 
the object[ive w'orld], because there does not exist a positive agree- 
ment in this. The exclusion of the not-tree and the exclusion of 
the wot-gii^apa are mutually different, because there is a difference 
between the [twm] excludenda^) [scil. the gmgapd and the tree]. 

[Vaigesika]; 0 wonderful cleverness on the part of .sciholars, in 
so arranging the precedent and the consequent. Identity is the 
germ of iiiterence; and yet there is a mutual differencie between 
the two exclusions, functioning as probandum and probans. What 
does this hoous-pocus mean? 

[Buddhist]: If I slio'uld say; There is identity between tree and 
(pmgapd\ and although difference [must be admitted] between the 
exclusion of not-tree and the exclusion of wiA-gimgapd — which 
exclusions appear as identical — yet there is identity as far as 
adhyamsaya (final conclusion) is concerned. 

[Vaicesika]: When the identity [between tree and girngaptili^ 
proved, then the exclusion of the not-tree can be finally ascer- 
tained — with reference to the topic in question ^ — by means of 
the exclusion of the woi-dmgapa-, and when the exclusion of the 
not-tree is finally ascertained here, then the settling of the identity, 
as far as the final conclusion is concerned, takes place. Thus the 
fault of mutual dependence [of propositions, comes in]. 


1) According to tlie Bmldlustic a^xi/fa-tlieory, 

2) vyawstya cf, Ny.-kand. 7<5, 14. 
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[Buddhist]: At the moment of the grasping of the universal con- 
comitance, there exists identity between the two exclusions, which 
have been proved to have one nature. 

[Vai9eaikaJ: The identity of these two [exclusions] thus ascer- 
tained, is a matter of fancy {hrdpaiiikci). And wlien inference could 
take place by transn\itting [the matter] to fancy , then no fallacious 
reason whatever could exist, for also identity would be possible 
between prameyatva (the being object of trustworthy knowledge) and 
anitpafoa (ti-ansiency), being finally accepted as having one nature 
in as far as the final ascertainment is concerned, 

[Buddhist]: If I should say; there is non-existence of identity 
qI pranwjatm with transiency, because exclusion from- the vipah^a 
does not exist. 

[Vaicesika]; That is true. There is no real identity, but there 
is an identity projected [over them] by fancy ikalpanci). And you 
have wished this as a condition for the arising of inference. Thus 
the non-existence of the exclusion from the vipah^a is equal to 
something non-existent [i. e. is nonsense]. Moreover; 

If ^) somebody believes that the notion about identity or causa- 
lity ensues from the notion of the non-existence of the probans in 
the vipaha, then the notion about the non-existence of this [iden- 
tity or causality] is a non-perception^) of something which allows 
perception, and — since non-perception is included in inference — 
proceeds from the notion about identity or from the notion about 
causality together with [i. e. just as well as] the non-existence of 
the pro bans in t\iQ vipak^a [a non-existence] which must also be 
proved by him [i. e. by this somebody to whom I refer]; and 
again the ascertainment of identity or causality in this [last-men- 
tioned notion] ^) ensues from the notion of the non-existence of 
inherence in the vipakm-, and the notion of this non-existence is 
dependent on another non-perception, because this is accepted: „ what- 
ever ina,y be tbe negation, it always bears upon a non-perception’". 
Thus, since endless regress comes in, we cannot prove exclu- 
sion ipyatwekii) and therefore neither can innate nature nor effect 
be [what we call] tbe probans. 

Moreover although ther.c is neither identity nor causality, yet 
we notice the relation of yatwya and between the rising 

of the asterism KrttikaJj. the setting of the asterism Bohim. 


1 ) yasija ~ yadi linsya cil. 

2) Read: drcyanuiictlubdliir. 

Omitted in this translation; swasildhyena. 
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Thus it is a statement, unsufficiently thought out, to say; restric- 
tion either ensues from causal relation {hfiryaMninabham) or from 
innate nature. 

Tor the relation of one thing with another thing by means of 
iunat}3 nature is definite, because it is exempt from conditirtns 
{upadM). A relation, brought about by conditions, namely, ceases 
on account of the cessation of these [conditions], but a relation by 
innate* nature {svilblMvilcaJ/ sawbandJtaJi) does not. If the relation of 
smoke towards fire was effectuated by conditions, then these would 
have been perceived, as is the instruction [which is being given], 
[as a condition] for the being together of pupil and teacher. For 
there is not the slightest reason for our not perceiving these con- 
ditions, when fire and smoke are perceived several times, and neither 
are the conditions of a perceived [object] necessarily imperceptible. ' 
For when these [conditions] were dependent on the innate nature 
[of the object], then the necessary concomitance ■vyould be proved, 
in as far as a relation, brought about by this [innate nature], 
would last as long as the object [exists]. But if they were adven- 
titious, then their causes would also be perceived. And to say : „the 
conditions and their causes transgress the senses without exception”, 
this is too complicated a supposition (igurvi halpand). That fact, 
[e. g.] smoke, for which. there are no conditions [required], would 
be sometimes perceived [in its] independent [nature], so'as fire (or 
heat) whose relation towards smoke is effectuated by [wet] fuel as 
a condition , is met with as smokeless, when dry fuel has the pre- 
dominance {ridhipatyd). But never in this way is fireless smoke 
found by any other act of consciousness- [i. e. by any other percep- 
tion]. So then : 

■udien we have conceived the non-existence [of because 

we .never perceived such which [according to their nature] 

would , have possessed the property of [being open to our] perception; 

whilst we have settled the hon-probantial character {aheiutva) 
of the perceived different states of the fuel according to place 
and time, on reason of the irregular concomitance in reiterated per- 
ception; 

then there is no fault in tlie perception of the non-existence of 
wpndkh by referring to all particular cases of place and time. 

So then after having settled, that the coexistence of the genera- 
lity ‘smoke’ with the generality ‘fire’, is merely bound on the inn at 


1) Read: defah'ila. 

“) OnutitiA: iipalrih(lhB)i(i}n tunijuihtmhhiuL 
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iiatui’(5 [of things] — by the last perception, of which every counter- 
view is rejected, and which is supported by a latent impression, 
.originated from the seeing of simultanons existence one realises 
the strict rule: „this is strictly bound to tliat”. 

'Although at the first perception the coexistence is grasped, yet 
we do not grasp the strict rule, bor the strict rule does not follow 
from the mere coexistence, but from a coexistence void of condi- 
tions. And the voidness of conditions is the final conclusion of the 
application of reiterated perception, 'riius it [i. e. the strict rule] is 
settled by a concrete perception which has got force by the reite- 
rated grasping of coexistence. By this we have also refuted: 

[Quoted opinion of an opponent]: „b]ow is the grasping of a 
strict rule possible with reference to individuals belonging to past 
and future, for the perception by means of the sense-organs refers 
to something which is [now] existent? 

[Defendent]; For we do not teach the grasping of niiiversal con- 
comitance (which abides in special forms) in respect to generality 
with disregard to the special forms, but in this gnusping of the 
universal concomitance, the notion is without doubt everywhere, 
because it has everywhere one form. 

[Opponent] : Why then have not the individual forms entered 
into the universal concomitance? 

[Defendent]; But who says that they have not? But only under 
the aspect of generality and not of difference have they done so. 
Therefore we think of fire qua talk through our notioji of smoke,- 
it [i. e. fire] has regard to that [notion of smoke], and has no 
reference to difference [i. e. is not considered in its own differen- 
tiated forms]. 

[Opponent]: If I should .say: But when (although the strict 
rule is ascertained everywhere by generality) doubt has originated 
owing to factors which lack trustworthiness, then also from your 
standpoint (when individual fires and smokes have been seen by 
means of perception , and their causal relation grasped) nobody can 
prevent the' not happening there of infevenoe in consequence of a 
doubt which was ‘put between’ by [lapse of] time and [difference 
of] place. 

But we say: the relation of effect and cause is aseertained by 
reiterated ])ereeption, because the doubt as to whether [the connec- 
tion which seems to be of a causal character] is due to its upUdhh, 
is not solved by one single perception. And the reiterated perception 
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refers , to the generality, because there is no reiterated perception 
of momentary individuals. Therefore th^ relation of effect and cause — 
which refers to generalities and exists between that which is -ex- 
cluded from the non-fire and that wdiich is excluded from the non- 
smoke — is ascertained for all cases after it has been ascertained 
for one case, for there is oneness in the generality. 

[Defendent]: Why does not [the notion oi'] niyama (strict rule) 
please you — [a notion J which is similarly settled for all cases 
by us? Moreover, from your standpoint, two generalities which 
transgress the reach of the sense-organs, do not allow the relation 
of effect and cause, because they are not objective {avastutvat). 
But the individuals are of such a nature; and everything is grasped 
by perception in [the form of] individuals. And you may not argue 
as follows: 

[Argumentation attributed to the opponent]: There is a holding 
together in the mind of past and future individuals. 

[Defendent]: for if the mind were independent with reference to 
an exterior object, the unwished-for consequence would be that 
there would be no blind or deaf person , [for his mind would form 
shapes, forms and sounds, although the exterior objects do not act 
on it]. Causal relation and ddhyamsaya (ascertainment) exist for 
perceived individuals, and origination of inference does not take 
place with reference to unperceived individuals, because it is other- 
wise than this. Neither can the relation of probans and probandum be 
accepted for individuals, for they are totally apart from each other. 

41. Verbal authority d form of inf ereme.^) 

Nyaya-kandali p. 214 1. 6. 

[Opponent]: In an inference we conceive a dharmin (an object 
in question) determined by the quality to be proved; but what is 
this dharmin in an inference concerning a matter by means of word? 
No object, certainly, because this is then [at the time of the mere 
mentioning of the word] not perceived. 

[Defendent]; If I should say: the word is the object in question? 

[Opponent]: What is its probandum? 

[Defendent]: If I should say: its reference to an object? 

[Opponent]: [You are wrong, because] differently from mountain 

1) According to the (»po/ia«arfa. ; 

2) The ])asaage is a polemics agdinsl the POrva-MlmamSahas who uphold cabcfatobe 
an independent sonrce of knowledge. (Ill 0 -aNganXtua JiiS, f/n; Pnrva-MVmamsa School 
p, 52 &c. 

Verhand, Kon. Akad. T. AVetenach. N. Reeks. XVni, N’. 2. 110 
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&c. with reference to fire &g,, no relation of word with object — 
either a conjunction, or an inherence &c. — ■ is perceived, which 
would allow that 'this [word] can be proved as deternained by the 
object. For the relation of these two is merely that of the pratipndya 
(nominanduin) and the pratipUdalm (nominans); and this [relation], 
dating from the time after.the cognition of the object, is not pos- 
sible before the showing of the object. Neither does there — as is 
the case with fire and smoke — exist a regular necessary, coexis- 
tence {amnabhfiva) oi word and object, because of their [possible 
mutual] deviation in space and time. And [the occurrence of] this 
deviation is proved by 

a) the fact that the word Yiidhi§thira is used in the Kali-period, 
although Yudhisthira does not live anymore; 

b) the fact that the word Lahka is heard in JanibudvTpa, although 
[this island] Lanka is not present. Consequently word is not a form 
of inference, because the whole set of conditions, necessary for 
inference, is not present; for [the word] is not strictly combined 
with [lit., deviates from] the object, according to varieties of place. 
Nowhere does smoke deviate from fire [i. e. wherever there is smoke, 
there must be fire]; but on the other hand word deviates from its 
object. Namely: 

[The word] has for the inhabitants of the Dekhan 

the meaning of „lover”; but for the people of Aryavarti 
it means „thief”. 

And if word were a form of inference, then the ascertainment 
of its trustworthiness would depend on the notion- of the threefold 
qualities [which are required in the probans], and not 

on the notion of its being spoken by a competent person. Hut since 
its trustworthiness is. settled by this notion, it differs from inference, 
for it is dissimilar in this respect. 

[Defendent]; We answer to this: When the forefinger is raised, 
the inference of the number „ten” is made with reference to objects, 
distant from us in space and time. Here now it is not number 
which is the object in question (dkarmin), because it is not taken 
as such. Neither is the position of the forefinger the dharmin, because 
there would exist no other relation of this [position of the forefinger] 
with the number „ten”, which is expressed by it^ and because 
it would -not be fit that this expressing [of this number] should 
be determined by it [i. e. by this position]. And neither do these 
two occur in the same place, nor at the same time. How then 


q Read: 
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does the inference take place? ^ — In consequence of the percep- 
tion of the custom, prevalent among merchants, when engaged 
in baying and selling, to raise the forefinger, as we have said; and 
which is intended to suggest to us the idea of the number „ten”. 
How is this? — This [gesticulation] is the cause of the notion of 
the number „ten” by means of the undei-standing ' of the intention 
to inform us about that. If so, then>) it is with word as follows: 
first by the uttered word ‘cow’, [the hearer] becomes aware of the 
speaker’s wish to express an object to which belong [the respective 
speechsounds] hi, hii, &o. — for he also perceives in the stream 
of his own consciousness {svmantam) the fact that the wish for 
indicating a cow precedes the uttering of the word ‘cow’, and from 
this wish to express a certain object, [the hearer] infers the object. 
The formal inference may here be given thus-. 

This man — the dharmin [in our inference] — ■ possesses 
the wish to express an object to whicli belong [the respec- 
tive speechsounds] ha, M &c. ; 

because he is the agent of the utterance of the word 
‘cow’ ; • 

so as I [am on certain occasions]. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the ascertainment of the object does 
not follow from this wish for indication, because we perceive this 
wish for indication also in incompetent persons, although the object 
does not exist. ' , 

[Defendent]; [You ask me}: How does the [untrustworthy] proof 
for the [object] by 'means of word take place here? [1 answer]: by 
error {bhrrmti), or by the intention to deceive, [or] by the use of 
a word, void of sense. 

[Opponent]; If T should say then: the notion of an object arises 
from a wordi uttered by a trustworthy person? 

[Defendent]: We might just as Wei 1 say; the understanding of 
the object follows [as a result] from the intention \al1iiprayd) of 
the competent j)erson. — And as to the (occasional) deviation, of 
word from object in particular places, although its probantial nature- 
still exists — a deviation which does not occur in the case of smoke 
[and fire] — - here the following argumentation has force-. 

Smoke is a probans for fire by a relation , founded on the nature 
of things {svabhrwikah snmbandha/j)v hut word, which like gesticu- 
lation, functions through convention formed by the wish 

of man, is a probaiis with the aid of the understanding of the 


1) Note the constnwtioii nf rmiu with "eiiitive. 
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speaker’s wish in relation to that object for which man has made 
the convention. And further for the same reason, just as gesticulation 
is fit for the ascertainment of objects, when used by competent 
men, so undeviating relation will occur between thing and word, 
provided that this latter is uttered by a competent person — [in 
this way there is analogy with the regular concomitance of fire 
and] smoke characterised by such qualities as continuance, rising 
upwards &c, 

[Opponent] : Why have you not laid down the fact that the 
denotation of object by word takes place through the original meaning 
{muMiyd vrtiih) oi word? 

[Defendent]; Because there is not a [real] relation [between 
word and thing; — i. e. this relation is only a matter of conven- 
tion], and if anything, quite unrelated, could be a factor, leading 
to insight {gamaka), then there would be too wide an applicability 
{flfijpramnga). ■ - 

[Opponent]: If I should say: there is a natural {smhhumkd) rela- 
tion [between word and object]? 

[Defendent]: No, because one word is used for several objects 
in accordance with variety of place. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the denotative power of the word 
relates to that thing for which it is used by the Aryas, but in other 
cases the probantial nature of the word, when used, agrees with 
convention? 

[Defendent]: No, because the word caura is [active in] the same 
[way], either effectuating the notion ‘thief or tlie notion ‘lover’. 
And there is no reason for any distinction, so that it would have 
denotativeness {vacakaiva) with reference to thief, and probantiality 
with reference to lover. — For: 

also in the. case of the Aryas the notion of the object, 
arising in consequence of the word cawm, supposes a pro- 
bans; 

because the obtainment of this [notion] is born from 
the word caura; 

just as the obtainment [of the respective notion] 
is born from the word mam, when used by an 
inhabitant of the Bekhan and agreed upon by 
both parties [speaker and bearer]. 


q Head: samhhanah. 
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%%. h there a svabhdvikah sambandhah heiioeen loord and object? 

Nyaya-kandalT, p. 215, ]. 19; 

[Vaige^ika] ; And there is no proof for the existence of a natural 
relation. By your school it is said: 

[Opinion held by opponents]; [This] relation consists in the natural 
])ower of the word as a denotator — a power which [also] resides 
in the denotandum — because thus is a foot placed on either side. 
According to the saying; 

The power, forsooth, is the relation. 

[Vaigegika]: If the power of word were to stay in the denotan- 
dum according to the nature of things {svabhdva), then the inexpe- 
rienced man [i. e. he who does not know the language] would 
understand the object through the word, like the experienced man, 
because [in both cases] there would be a word, an object, and their 
relation. . 

[Opponent];* If I should say; the relation, when known, is the 
cause of the notion of the thing; and not [the relation], merely 
by the fact of its existing. As has been said: . 

[This] relation, because it is a factor leading to know- 
ledge ijnapaka), stands in need of an intellection about 
itself, therefore this [relation], although existent, is not 
manifest, when not grasped. 

[Vaige§ika]: Of what kind is the intellection about this relation?. 

[Opponent]: If I should say; this [intellection] is of the following 
kind: this object is the denotandum of that word; 

[Vaigesika]: And from where does it arise? 

[Opponent] : From the usage of old people [which is perceived 
by children when growing up]. 

[Vaige§ika]: Let the intellection about the objective fundament 
of denotation and denotandum — [an intellection], brought about 
by grown up people, when dealing mutually, [in the soul] of a boy 
in their presence, and which is called convention {sanketa) and 
proftciency in language A) — - be the cause of the notion of 

the thing, through the interraediance of latent impression! Why do 
we want another kind of relation ? 

For the innate fitness of the word is its wordness; and the adven- 
titious fitness is its aalfefo; and this order is peculiar; and from 
these two forms of fitness ensues the origination of the notion of a 
certain thing And it is Unnecessary to surmise another kind of relation. 

1) Of. Vaig. Sutra Til, 2, 14—20 & GaSoXnXtha Jha, The Pr&bhakara Scfwol, 
p. 229 § 3. 
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. Jimtah-^rmiani/a of word specially and of hmmledge 
in ge tier aL^) 

Nyaya-kandall p. 317 1. 23. 

[Opponent]: Here some people say: The trustworthiness of word 
does not depend on its being spoken by a competent person, be- 
cause all sources of knowledge are trustworthy by themselves. 

[Vaipesika]: The following question may be put to these people: 
What do you understand by trustw'orthiness of knowledge, either 
{A) the non-deviation from the object, or (jB) the circiimlimitation 
[of the object] just as it is. 

To- begin with (//), it is not .the non-deviation from [i, e. regular 
concomitance with] the object; because, although fire is regularly 
connected with smoke, yet trustworthiness of knowledge can be 
lacking [for instance, in the case] of somebody, inattentive, in 
whose mind the intellection about fire does not arise, owing to any 
cause whatever; and [secondly] because the knowledge [given by 
the eye] is trustworthy, since it [in general] produces knowledge 
equivalent to the object, although in special cases the eye may err 
with reference to blue, yellow &c. 

Aiid {S) if trustworthiness of knowledge means the circumlimi- 
tation [of objects] just as they are, [then we may ask]: (a) is this 
knowledge known by itself; (3). or is it born from itself? (c) or is 
it nnerely occupied with itself? 

If (Ba) this self-trustworthiness [were brought about] by know- 
ledge, then there would arise by itself the intellection: „I am 
circumliraitating ‘^) the things as they are”; consequently with refer- 
ence to a means of knowledge would there never be the doubt: 
is this [which I now conceive] like the object or not like the 
object?; neither would there be practical behaviour on account of 
erroneous knowledge. But in consequence of the absence of action 
with reference to one’s own self, intellection, not grasping the self, 
does neither grasp the self s circuiuliuiitation [of objects] just as they 
are; so then something else is required in order to circa mliiuitate 
this, hecause there is no knowledge about a thing to be proven 
(pramega) without a proof {pramdna) because trustworthiness, 
when itself in the condition of being proved, becomes a ptrameya. 
Thus trustworthmess ensues from an exterior [fact]. 

1) The self-sufficiency of the knowledge-sources and specially of the (sacred) verbal 
authority is an important dogma of the Purva-Mimamsa, cf. (xanoXnStiia JiiS, r/»e 
Pi'S.blilikava School p. 22 § 4. 

Head: paricchedako^ham. 
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[Opponent]: If I should say: when the trustworthiness [of a 
knowledge-source] is known hy means of something else, then the 
trustworthiness of this latter must again be proved by something 
else, and so on; and consecpiently the fault of endless regress 
would come in. 

[Vaigesika]: There is no endless regress here, because the wish 
for knowledge does not exist for every source of knowledge. Tor 
a proof circuinlimitates an object by the mere fact of its arising; 
and [thi? task does] not [belong to] its understood trustworthiness. 
Now it can sometimes happen, that, after an object is circumlimi- 
tated by a proof, there arises by some cause or other a doubt: 
„is this a trustworthy or an untrustworthy source of knowledge?” 
and that man abstains from activity through this uncertainty about 
this object of his knowledge {vimya)', [then afterwards it may 
happen] that man’s wish to get more knowledge with reference 
to this trustworthiness by means of another instrument arises, in 
order that he may proceed to activity; for as long as the trust- 
worthiness is not settled, the doubt will not be sublated. But 
where, either by the skill [atforded] by perpetual application or 
by the grasping of all particularities without exception, the proof, 
with all its stains of doubt wiped off, comes forward, there by 
the mere arising of the [proof] the object is ascertained and 
the person who realises the- proof {pramatar), feels no more 
any further [intellectual] desire, since he does not stand in any 
need of it; consequently there is no further research for other 
proofs. And he who would try to raise a doubt here, would 
fail in this attempt, since [this doubt] is refuted by the ascer- 
taiument of that object. As has been said by Mandana in his 
Brail masiddhi: 

„ When [the object] is known, the doubt [lit. the not breathing 
freely] is removed by knowledge.” 

[Opponent]: If [you maintain that] the wish to understand the 
trustworthiness of knowledge is felt on behalf of activity, then [I 
raise the following objection] ; when a man, who had not settled 
this trustworthiness was active [for a certain object], impelled by 
his doubt concerning that object, then after that he has become 
satisfied by the reaching of that object, [he will] no more [feel] 
this wish to understand the trustworthiness. How then does fitness 
for activity prove that a trustworthy means of knowledge possesses 
[i. e. bears upon] a real object? For his activity docs not take 
place with reference to this [reached object], in order to examine 
the trustworthiness of the knowledge , so as the hiisiiandman 
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proceeds in order to examine the seed. For his wish only bears on 
that [object, ani|. not on the knowledge-source], 

[Defendelit] : When a man was first in doubt about an object, 
in consequence of his doubt on the trustworthiness of his know- 
ledge, and has been active in order to grasp the object, then he 
will, by obtaining his aim through the reaching of the object, 
arrive at the ascertainment of the trustworthiness of his knowledge, 
although not striven for, whilst the object proves to be fit [for 
activity]. The fitness for activity, namely, never goes astray (n^a- 
bhicarati) from the' trustworthiness of the knowledge-source. Thus the 
trustworthiness of knowledge is neither known by itself (/?«), nor 
is it born from itself (S^). 

If an intellection, after having first risen, produces {janayaii) 
in the own self {svd) [Bb], condition of circumlimitating [the 
objects] as they are, then we could understand the' soatak-pra- 
manaia of this [intellection]. But on seeing that the origination of 
this [eircurnlimitation, pariccheda\ . — having for its innate nature, 
the realising of. things as "they are — is due to a cause, we also 
become ' aware of the fact that its trustworthiness depends on some- 
thing else. 

But if you think ; 

[Opinion, attributed to the opponent]: We do not define 
pramdnatoa thus; „a proof itself produces its own trustworthiness”; 
but we understand avatahpramanya in the following sense: „a proof 
does not require, for the effectuating of its trustworthiness, any- 
thing else besides the bundle of the causes which produced [the 
proof itself].” {Be) 

[Defendent]; Then does neither this hold good. For when the 
complete bundle of conditions which produce the intellection, and 
nothing more or less , is the cause for its trustworthiness, how does 
erroneous knowledge then originate? 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the innate nature of these causes 
is, to produce an intellection equivalent to the objects. But when 
it is disturbed by faults (f/o^as), then they produce an intellection 
which is not as the things are. But when the faults, causes of 
the disturbance of the innate nature, are lacking, then this innate 
nature, scil. the production of an equivalent intelleetion, appears. 

[Defendent]; Is then the origination of equivalence {yatJiSrthata) 
with reference to a verbal information based on the intellection of 
the speaker, merely due to this intellection? If so, then every 
verbal information would be trustworthy. But if the origination 
of equivalence with reference to word is due to an intellection, 
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concerning a trustworthy means of knowledge, then this trustwor- 
thiness is not merely due to the innate nature of the cause, but 
to its qualities. The intellection about the object is the cause of the 
word; its [good] quality, of the equivalence; its faults, of the lion- 
equivalence [of the word]. So then, whilst the equivalence [of 
the word] is the cause for its trustworthiness as a proof, its trust- 
worthiness is effectuated by the [good] quality of the cause, and 
not by the mere innate nature [of the cause]. And if the trust- 
worthiness of word as a proof depends on its [good] quality / then 
it will be the same case with the other kinds of intellections: 

The intellections in question, as proofs, possess trustworthi- 
ness in consequeu6e of the [good] quality of their causes; 
because they are intellections about a trustworthy means 
of knowledge; 

so as an intellection (about a trustworthy source 
of knowledge) which is dependent on the verbal 
information [heard]. 

[Opponent]: If I should say : the activity {vyapara) of the [good] 
quality of the cause bears — also with regard to word on the 
non-existence of the fault, but not on the origination of the trust- 
worthiness of the intellection. 

[Defendent]: No, 2) for let us admit that no origination of non- 
equivalence (which is an effect of faults) takes place, in conse- 
quence of the fact that faults are frustrated by good qualities; 
whence, however, should arise the origination of the equivalence? 
For the non'-exlstence of the effect takes place when the cause is 
lacking, but not the existence of the [state of things] opposed to 
[this effect]. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: [the origination of the equiva- 
lence] is due merely to the innate nature of the intellection? 

[Defendent]: No, [you are wrong], because there are no diffe- 
rences [in this innate nature qua talis]. For the connection with 
objects forms the differentiation in the intelleotions. And if this 
[connection with the objects] is no factor hi the origination of this 
equivalence, (owing to the fact that this [equivalence] only depends 
on the siiblating of faults), then in consequence of the identity in 
the innate nature, word will not be fixed with reference to the 
different objects, 'because there is no proof for such a differentiation. 

But if an intellection referring to a certain object produces a 


1) Notice the constraction of asli tatM: cum genetivo. 

2) Read: dona-pratibandhad do§a-k&i'yasya &o. 
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vei4)al information about that object, then the equivalence of the 
intellection [in comparison with the object] is the cause of the 
equivalence . of the word, and the fact that [the word] possesses 
the form of a mental {bodha) [is] not [such a cause]. So then 
we have proved that its trustworthiness as a knowledge-source is 
only due to the good quality [of its cause, i. e. of the effectuating 
intellection]. 

But even let us admit that the activity of the good quality 
bears on the non-existence of the faults, even then 'paratahprammya 
(the extraneousness of the factor on which the trustworthiness 
depends) is not forsaken; because we can settle by means of agree- 
ment and contrariety the fitness of the non-existence of faults, [a 
non-existence] which is different from the innate nature of the cause 
in every, case of the origination of this \joramm}yd\^'^) 

[Opponent]: If I should say: the non-existence of the wrong 
notion follows from the non-existence of faults, but trustworthiness 
of cognition is merely dependent on the innate nature of the sense- ' 
organs &c. , 

[Defendent]: Why do you not accept ; the . origination of trust- 
worthiness of cognition is obstructed by faults, but the wrong 
notion is dependent on the innate nature of the sense-organs &c.? 

[Opponent] : If 1 should say ; such an admission is not possible, 
because the wrong notion follows [in its apparition] the agreement 
and contrariety of the faults. 

[Defendent]: [We could] just as well [say]: the admission of 
that [hypothesis of yours] is not possible, because vve see that 
trustworthiness follows [in its apparition] the agreement and con- 
trariety of the non-existence of the faults. For that which does 
not bike in account the prior or posterior non-existence of faults, 
is not a trustworthy means of knowledge. Thus also the activity 
of praniam which has to do with the production of effects such 
as positive behaviour &c., is directed outwardly,*'^) and is not 
exclusively limited to itself, because [intellection] in as far as 
dependent on expedients, obstacles &c. produces effects such as 
positive behayionr. 


q The explanation of teci =: jarftwflnyrt is suggested hy the preceding ^pcmitali- 
prUrndnya'’. 

2) See Be, Ny.-Kandali p. 218 L 2. 
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44. Upamana (indication by means of comparison) a form 
of annmana. 

Nyaja-kandall p. .220 1. 21 : 

When a competent person — e. g. a man who has travelled 
through woods and knows tlie gamy a — is asked bj a citizen who 
has no knowledge about this animal: „what does the gavaya look^ 
like?” and when be informs him by means of the similarity of a 
gavaya with a cow, [then we have to do with a form of] inference. 

Tlie words: „the gavaya is such as the Cow is”, are the apta- 
vacana (words of the competent person = gabda). And this apta- 
vacana is.' also an inference, because the notion [that the case is] 
thus, follows from the trustworthiness of tlie [knowledge, given by 
the] speaker, 'i'herefore vpamana is no separate [source of know- 
ledge] apart from inference. 

[Here we must make the following distinction] : 

\A). The inference is of the kind as we have described, in the 
case of those Purvamimanisakas who term the words of the wood- 
traveller the upamana. {B). The pupils of Qabara-svamin, however, 
declare upamana to be the intellection about the similarity with a 
[jireviously] perceived particular cow — [an intellection], which 
arises after the seeing of a gavaya in the wood and together with 
the remembering of the cow and which can be expressed in the 
words: ‘my cow is similar to this [animal]'. [If we now accept 
this definition], ihen upamana' h [a form of] remembrance. For 
similarity, like generality, obtains individuality every time in one 
object; and it does not like conjunction, adhere to two objects. 
For the notion : „this is similar to a cow”, arises with reference 
to an individual gavaya in a wood, even although an individual 
cow is not seen. As has been said by the Mlmamsaka-teachers, 
[gilokavarttika p. 444 n°. 35, cf. GaSganatha Jhs’s transl. p. 227]: 

„Like generality, similarity obtains reality in one abode; 
because it is experienced, even where pratiyogm \\. q. 
the object on which the relation bears] is not seen.” 

Discussion of the notion upamana, 
according to the ^abara-svamin-definition. 

Nyaya-kandali p. 221 1. 8. 

And whilst similarity every time obtains its full reality in one 

Of. Pmbhskara School p. 68 and G9. The (^abara-svamin-definition, also accepted 
by Prabhakara, is given there § 1. The „other definition” in § 3. 

Read in the text of Prag. BhSsya p. 220 1. 16 apmsiMhagavmjmya. 
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object, so, although this notion, bearing upon cow and [expressed 
in the words]: „tliis is similar to a gavaya”, did not exist previ- 
ously in consequence of the not grasping of a gavaya, yet the 
notion pf similarity consists rightly in the mere conjunction [of the 
sense-organ] with its [one] abode. In the same way, although in. 
consequence of the not having grasped of the (other) pratiyogin 
the notion: „this is long or short in comparison to that [== a pre- 
viously not perceived object]” does not arise, yet the grasping of 
extension qua tabs takes place on our merely approaching its abode. 
How otherwise could anybody , when arrived at another spot, after 
having seen a pratiyogin, decide: „this is long or short in com- 
parison to that [== an absent object].” If similarity which formerly 
was not seen in the cow by the mere meeting with the sense-organ, 
neither were now [i. e. in the wood, where no cow in present] 
seen in the gavaya, then the fixed relation of these two \_praiiyogini\, 
[to be expressed in the words]: „the remembrance takes place with 
reference to the cow, after the perceiving of the gavaya!^ would 
not exist; because there would be no difference [in this respect]. 

[Opponent] : The determination of the remembrance is effected by 
the perception of so many generalities: hoofs, hairy tail &c. as 
were perceived in the cow. 

[Defendent] : [You are Tight, but then it follows that] : the 
generalities inherent in several parts form the similarity, in conse- 
quence of their inherence in both [abodes]. And when these [gene- 
ralities] are grasped in one special case in consequence of the 
grasping of the abode, then the similarity is grasped. Therefore the 
notion of similarity , based on the individual cow which is not 
present and [arising] when a gavaya is perceived, is a remembrance 
which originates from the latent impression, awakened by the seeing 
of something similar, and it is not a separate source of knowledge. 
And we may also notice that remembrance may have for an object 
something which is grasped by vague perception {tmviMpaTcd ) ; 
because somebody unexperienced recognises — ^ on per- 

ceiving a second individual object — a generality which was vague 
at first in his perception of one [i. e. the first] specimen. 

Discussion of the upamana 

according to the other Purva-Mimamsa-definition. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 221 1. 21. 

[Let us now consider the definition, given by the other Purva- 
Mlmamsakas, They explain upamana as follows] : When a man has 
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heard the atide^avahja [i. e. a sentence wherein occurs a statement 
transferring the form of one object to another, yatha gau8, 

tatka gavayalf], then on seeing a gavaga and noticing its siniilarity 
to a cow, [he will take] the word gamy a as a name for that 
animal]. This notion, now, of the relation between the name and 
the object bearing the name, is the upamana. 

In this theory [the formula]: gaur gavnyas taiha, belongs 

to [the source of knowledge, termed] w'ord \yalcya or gahdd\\ and 
the intellection of ordinary people, originated by it and [to be 
expressed in the words]: „that which is called -gavaya', is some- 
thing similar to a cow”, is merely agania [i. e. tradition or word]. 

As to the intellection: „that which is similar to a cow, must be 
called gavaya” this is [a form of] inference, because this word is 
used for that. [Or to express' it more formally]; 

If a certain word is consistently used for a certain object 
by people who are well versed in it, then it is the name 
for this thing; 

the word gavaga, is consistently used by the 

wood-inhabitant for [an animal] like a cow; 

ergo this animal [which I now see] is to be termed 
a gavaga. 

[Here we have to do with] a knowledge by means of a genei’a- 
lity, or: inference. 

The egression on concluded. 

Nyaya-kandalT p. 222 1. 3. 

With reference to this perceptible gavnya the fmit (pZ/ala) of 
the perception is: (1) the knowledge of the similarity, and (3) the 
intellection about an individual, different [from anything else] in 
the three worlds. 

And as to the application of the relation /name 

and thing bearing name’ as bearing upon this [particular case], 
this again is [a form of] remembrance; 

because it is originated from a latent impression, which 
itself was produced by an intellection [containing the state- 
ment]: that something similar to a cow, must be called by 
the word [an intellection] which starts from a 

generality, manifested by the grasping of similarity and pre- 
viously originated; 

like the application of the vucyatva by means of a 
certoiii word to another s})ecimeu of the same kind as 
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object — [a vftc^atoa\ effected by a latent impression 
which is born from an intellection about a convention 
. {samJceia), relating to [lit.: having as object] a genera- 
lity originated in [previous] particular cases. 

45, Arthapaiti. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 222 1. 9. 

„An object (matter), either seen or heard of, is not possible in 
another way”, here the supposition of something else [than that 
which is originally grasped] is an artMpatti. It is useful to 
mention separately the perceiving of [words] heard. Arthapaiti [in 
general, is brought about] by [the supposing of an] other [state 
of things] which puts matters right. This rightly arranging matters 
is carried out in two ways in. the dr^tUrthapatti and the ^rutar- 
thapatti. 

When a state of things, otherwise being •impossible, suggests 
another state of things, then [we have to do with] a dr^tarthopatti. 
Tor instance: . 

„Caitra lives, but he is not- in his house”. Here the non-exis- 
tence of Caitra is ascertained by means of the [source of knowledge, 
termed]: abiava-, but. from the vprbal information : „ he lives”, his 
staying there is ascertained, in 'as far as we experience that a 
living man stays in his house. But it is not possible that one 
[thing] simultaneously is and is not in one place; because the exis- 
tence of these two [conditions] together is contradictory. Therefore 
this ascertained non-existence and this beavd-of information ; „he 
lives” do not agree, unless he is out-of-doors. So then one will 
surmise such [a fact] by the existence of which an other [fact], 
[first] being impossible, becomes possible. If he is not out-of-doors, 
then there is contradiction [of his non-existence in ' the house] with 
fthe fact] that lives, and a contradiction cannot exist. But when 
Caitra’s being out-of-doors is accepted, then this [difficulty] is solved: 

Caitra lives and he is not in the house, because he is out-of-doors.” 


1) Cf. GaHoXnatiia "TiiX, The Prnhhakara School ^, 244 &c., where we find m §2 
a reference to the „9rnt5:rthapatti”. 

I Khoiild like to propose tlie following hypothesis on the original meaning of the 
term It was a notion due to the exigencies of exegesis. Where a literal expla- 

nation of the text was not possible, one « had to go hack’’ (tip«(i!t/o./o) to the „meaning” , 
or „intention” of the speaker ArfMjp'iHT thus signified as much as „veading 

between the lines”. Tater on; wUirtpirVO' got a wider meaning; only the ci'nMjoAopr/f/t 
was a remnant of the old use of the term. 
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For if there is a contradiction between two means of know- 
ledge, one of which leaves room [for further suppositions], whilst 
the other is not of this kind — it is likely that there exists ano- 
ther object of the savnkagam\j)ramanam\, on account of the unfit- 
ness of the mramhagan^pram.ai]am'\. That now which puts right the 
contra, diction between these two is the arilMpatti. The 

intellection which arises [in a man’s mind] after his having seen 
an object which stands in a certain relation [to other objects] and 
is limited in place &c., and in consequence of his remembering the 
relation — this intellection, now, containing another object which 
stands in a certain relation, is a [form of] inference. The ditference 
between these two [means of knowledge, i. e. between inference 
in general, and arthapatti specially] ensues from a difference of the 
manner in which intellections arise. As has been said: 

In inference we can distinguish one form in which [the 
inference] owes its birth- to agreement. But the other form, 
[termed] arthapatti, proceeds from exclusion {vyatireka). '^) 

Similarly the auditive arthapatti suggests [to us] an other word, 
where a certain word is illogical [at first impression]. For instance: 
after [having heard] the information: „This fat man does not eat 
in the day-time”, we surmise as a complement to this information ; 
„[but] he eats at night”. 

• 46. Discussion of drstartluipaUi in detail, 

Nyaya-kandall p. 233 1. 6. 

[Opponent] -. When the non-existence [of Caitra’s] in the house 
suggests the idea of his being out-of-doors, only because of the 
unfitness [of a contradiction], then it could just as well suggest any 
other fact, because a determining cause is iackiiig. 

[Defendent]: If I should say: the non-existence in the house 
suggests another fact in order to effect its own fitness; and this 
fitness is not [brought about], when another fact [than this being 
out-of-doors] is supposed. 

[Opponent] : By whom is it upheld that its fitness arises on 
account of his. being out-of-doors? We, on our side, affirm that, 

1) Yet is clearly distinguished trmn niiitnutiinm. Thh latter 

term lias reference to the inductive part of the Indian sylhigisin, it nicuns sticli general 
propositions, for which we cun only finds instances, if wc read them In their negative 
form. An (ivlhnimlli lias reference to the dednetiv'e process and contiiins L a. tlic, following 
argumentation; wlicn we hiiow 1. „if .1 is not, Hum is /,' not"; 2. ,,/f is”; tlicn we imisl. 
conclude: „ /I is". 
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even when there is existence out-of-doors , still the non-existence in 
the house remains unfit. 

[Defendent] : This is noticed: 

k non-omnipresent object is in one place, and is not some- 
where else; 

so as the sun is perceived iji one place between east 
and west and nowhere else, — as is ascertained with 
the aid of perception; 

so then the non-existence of a living man in his 
house is fit, when his existence out-of-doors takes 
place, but not otherwise. 

But then the comprehension of this fitness is only based on the 
comprehension of agreement. And so arthdpatti would be the same 
as inference, since it owes ite birth to agree.ment. As to the fact 
that it arises when there is a contradiction, this is merely a speci- 
fication. And in this way we obtain the formal syllogism {.pmyogci)'. 
Devadatta is out-of-doors; 

because he is not perceived in the house, whilst at 
the same time he is connected with life; 
as it is [often the case with] me. 

47. Discussion of grutarthnpaiii in detail. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 223 1. 17, 

After one has heard the information „the fat [man] does not 
eat in the day-time”, the supposition of his eating at night is an 
inference by means of [a fact, itself] inferred. Because the fatness 
[of the man] is inferred from the [speaker’s] word which functions 
as a probans; and [from this fatness] we infer its cause: the eating 
at night. 

That is to say: The not informing us about its matter is the 
unfitness of a source of knowledge. The information : „he does not 
eat in the day-time” informs us about its own object; and so there 
is no question of its unfitness. But the fatness, as an effect of 
eating, is not fit, whilst there is not-eating in the day-time; for 
the cause is then lacking; and tis a consequence of the unfitness 
[of this supposed fatness], the information word) is also 

unfit, for the objects are riot coherent. 

And if so, then the unfitness of the word is ideidical with the, 
unfitness of the objects, and the fitness of the one is the fitness 
of the other. But the fitness and the unfitness [of the word] is 
not of an iiidependent nature («« The state of things, 
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characterised by the fatness of him who does not eat in the day- 
time, in as far ns it is a result of eating, becomes fit by a state 
of things which consists in the eating at night; but [does not be- 
come so] by. the word „eating*’. Because the unfitness belongs to 
the object, therefore the object,. as cause also for the fitness of its 
respective word, must be sought .for; and not the word, because 
this would not lead to fitness. And one object is understood as 
made fit by [another] object, beeaiise fatness, excluded from [i. e. 
not met together with] eating during da3'--tiine, is necessarily the 
effect of eating at night; ergo the [proof called] arthipatti does 
not refer to the words. 

[Opponent]:^) But I do not mean: „the object is brought to 
fitness by [another] object: and thus by its fitness the fitness of 
the respective word arises; .but [my idea is]: the object of our 
language-expression is made fit by [another] object of language- 
expression ; because there is no coexistence between a [real object] 
comprehended by another source of knowledge and it [i. e. the 
object of language-expression]. .For when the verb-form „he cooks” 
is uttered, then^) there is no fitness without an object of the action; 
but one is satisfied [in this logical desire] by the perception of the 
pulse which is being cooked; for the akamk^a (the desire for com- 
pletion of a sentence), [expressed in this case by the words]: „what 
does he cook?”, is satisfied [lit. ‘complies’], when this [pulse] is 
present. And also when the object of the action is adduced by 
verbal information [in forms such as]; „he cooks greens, he cooks 
pulse” &c., this notion is settled without doubt. Similarly such an 
unfitness of the objects (contents) of word exists in [the sentence]: 
„this fat man does not eat in the day-time.” Therefore in this case 
too satisfaction will arise with the aid of an object (or: contents) 
of language-expression; and thus in the first place through 
paiti we must search for a word which expresses the eating at 
night; for otherwise there is no agreement of eating at night with 
the object of the word „durmg day-time”. 

[Defendent]: \But if drfhapaUi h restricted to the boundary of 
words, then the eating at night, as an objective fact, does not 
become the object (contents, vi^ayd) of arihdpatti, because this [fact] 
falls outside^) the verbal information. 

Neither is this [which you mention] simply word, because there 
is uo immediate- proximity {pratyasatii} between the word „during 

*) Read: na mafom. 

?) Read: vinopnpaililj. 

Read; apagamal. 

Verhund. Kon. Akad. v. Wetenach. Nieuvve Uecks OI. XVIII N", 2. <>1 
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day-time” or its object with the word „iiight”; neither is this 
effected by means of these two [words]. For word is brought into 
proximitj'^ [towards another] with the aid of the proximity between 
objects. 

[Opponent]: But unlike inference, arthapatU does not require^) 
pratyamUi', because it only proceeds from (graminutical) unfitness. 
Therefore it has been said: 

„But this (y^) which is required by [one] object (S) is not 
a second object; for it {A) is excluded from this [nature] 
by the fact that it must be grasped by concrete intellection 
[i. e. by an intellection in which the notion of the object 
is accompanied by its name], 

„One understands fitness {samarthya ~ npapatti), vdXev having 
conceived other words : ^) 

„Therefore this larthupaili] decidedly in the first 

place to words, and hence word will inform us about con- 
tents of words, as it relates to that.” 

[Defendent] : To this we answer.- the separate words {padani) are 
•used to inform us abcut the contents of the sentence {vakya). These 
[words] are separately unable to teach us the contents of the sen- 
tence — which requires the meeting together of the word-mean- 
ings — • because their function has not yet reached its aim [in 
their separate use]; so then they want other word-meanings [each 
of which apart] effectuates [the notion of] one object [in our mind]. 
But when the contents of the sentence is taught by them, [used 
in continuation], then they do not want another word more, because 
their function has reached its aim. 

[Opponent]: If I should say; the object, as taught [by these 
combined words], is [logically] not fit? 

[Defendent]: It is fit,^) for the levelling of a contradiction in 
the object is not the function of word ; but this only aims 

at information; and this is carried out by it, even when the word 
„at night”* is not near. For we learn the not eating of the fat 
man from the verbal information about his not eating in the day- 
time. This knowledge, [up to so far] is undoubted and unmis- 
taken, otherwise there would be no occasion at all for the procedure 
of arthupatti. 

For only the unfitness of the not eating during day-time, as 
proved by trustworthy means of knowledge, in the case of a fat 

1) Read: rtpeA-sj/a/e. 

2) Read; {'((hdCvUtiriini buddhva. 

S) Read: sojtapCld i. 
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man [whose existence is] ascertained, is not allowed. For if these 
[two facts] were uncertain or settled as being wrong ideas, why 
should we posit another state of things?- And for what would 
ujpapatti be wanted? But the mutual contradiction exists between 
the two states of things. Q^'herefore the notion of these two [states] 
is a non-notion. Conclusively the verbal information is put straight 
by the comprehension of the object, but does not require another 
word; for there is no other way to regulate matters. Thus then the 
object, declared by means of the [word], is [logically] unfit without 
another object; and, when in pursuit of a [right] notion, it is 
searching for its own fitness. 

48. Non-existence.'^) 

Nyaya-kandall p. 225 1. 16. 

. Some assert a sixth source of trustworthy intellection , called 
ahJifwa, [i. e. proof for] non-existence, because the five other meaiis — 
perception &c. — which grasp [forms of] existence, are unfit with 

respect to the notion of the non-existence of a knowable {prumei/d). 

F 11 A 9 ASTAPADA refutes this [in the words]: „abIuwo ^py amimanam 
eva i. e. [proof for] non-existence is merely [a form of] inference”. 
And in order to answer the question: „how?” he adds yat/iotpannam 
&c. i. e. „just as the originated effect is a probans for the existence 
of the cause, so is the not originated effect the probans for the 
non-existence of the cause.” 

Even for him who accepts abham as a [separate] means of know- 
ledge, does not the knowledge of the non-existence of the know- 
able arise merely through the non-existence of an intellection; for 
the unwished-for consequence would be that the comprehension of 
non-existence would exist with reference to an object, beyond our 
perception by its innate nature. But when the causes for the intel- 
lection are present, then the not arising of intellection in. regard' 
to an object capable of being known, is a cause for the cojnpre- 
hension of non-existence. But there is no difference ~ in itself 
of the non-perception of a perceptible [lit. fit] object from the non- 
perception of an imperceptible object. Therefore this [non-percep- 
tioii], unlike our sense-organs, is not a factor of instruction through 
its own power. But the non-perception of the perce])tib)c object 


' ^) 'Read : ' A'ini ■ m. ■' . ■ ■■ 

2) jjNon-existence” is accepted as an independent source of knowledge liy Kumarila, 
but rejected as such by Prabhakai-a. — ^ Tlir PrCih/ifilufm Si-lmol p. 71. 

") Perception, inference, s‘uhfhf, & fu'Un'OmUi. 

ai*'. 
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does not deviate fi'om [i. e, is constantly accompanied by] tbe non- 
existence of the knowable; the non-perception of the imperceptible 
(or unfit) object, does mot show such a regularity, in as far as [non- 
perception] sometimes takes place although the object exists. By 
such an important difference the non-perception of the fit object is 
informative, and the other [i, e. the non-perception of the unfit 
object is] not so. 

If so, non-existence will, simply be a probans ; for it 

depends on the grasping of a necessary concomitance ; but if it 
were independent of this, then we could with difficulty avoid the 
unwished-for’ consequence that this non-existence [of intellection] 
would [always] without distinction teach ns the [objective] non- 
existence. 

[Opponent] : But the intellection about non-existence also takes 
place with reference to the perceived [spot of the] floor in conse- 
quence of the connection with the sense-organs; why should we 
not accept, in this [intellection, expressed’ in the words; „this 
spot of the] floor is without a pot”, a perception of the non-exis- 
tence just as well as a perception of the floor? . 

[Defendent]: If I should answer: the connection of the sense- 
organs takes place with regard to the positive part [i-. e. the floor 
and not the non-existence], because of its fitness (perceptibility)? 

. [Opponent] ; (l?his is not right, as not being made coiivictive. 
For fitness \yogyaia) must be deduced from the effect, and just as 
in existence the effect is seen to comply with the agreement and 
contrariety of the sense-organ, thus too in non-existence. And like 
existence, so is non-existence fit for the grasping through the sense- 
organs, and also here from the seeing of the effect a certain con- 
nection of the sense-organs must- be posited, . 

[Defendent]; But our idea [is otherwise]. No form of non-exis- 
tence is conceived unless as supported by a certain abode [adhi^ 
' karma > object to which it refers, place where the non-existence is 
located]; for we see that practical behaviour and inactivity take 
place with reference to defined spots &c. The activity of the sense- 
organs now deals with the perception of that [object] which is con- 
ceived as the adUkarana qI [non-existence, in question]. Some- 
body, namely, who has seen e. g, a temple, so as it is, and who, 
having gone to another place, is asked by somebody else: „Is Deva- 
datta ill that temple or is he not?” will — - after having learnt the 
other man’s wish for iiifoiMnation —-- realise in himself this non-exis- 
tence [to be formulated in the words]; ,, is not”; and will [consequently] 
answer [witli these words]; „[Devadatta] is not [in the temple]-.” 
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And one should not say : 

[Supposed contradiction by an opponent]: The non-existence of 
Devadatta was formerly grasped, at the moment of tlie grasping of 
the temple by vague perception; and at the present moment it 
becomes remembered. 

[Defeudent] : The grasping by vague perception, in consequence 
■of a connection with the sense-organs, is possible for pots &o,, be- 
cause things like these do not depend in their innate nature on 
something else. But the innate nature of non-existence, having 
negation as innate character, is dependent on that whose negation 
it is.' Therefore [scil.] since there is no other innate nature of 
non-existence than that of its being the negation of the [positive 
entity in question] — no determining of it is .possible without the 
determining of the innate nature of its praiiyogin (correlative object). 
This, namely, is the difference between existence and non-existence: 
that the grasping of the one takes place in a positive form, the 
grasping of the other in the form of a negation of something else. 
As has been said by the author of the Nyaya-varttika : 

There is a difference, because the cause of perception 
and non-perception, is [respectively] independent [and] de- 
pendent.. 

The existent is independent, being the [objective] foun- 
dation of the trustworthy means of knowledge. 

The non-existent is dependent, through the intermediance 
of the negation of something else. 

But if the grasping of the non-existent were also independent, 
then it would no more differ from existence. So then there is no 
grasping of non-existence bymeans of vague perception. And as to 
your dilemma: 

[Opi)onent]: Was there formerly a notion of the temple as con- 
nected with [the presence of] Devadatta, or as fiee from this? If 
[the temple] was grasped as connected, there will be no remem- 
brance of the temple simply m such; but if [the temple] was 
grasped as free [from that presence of Devadatta’s], the non-exis- 
tence , then grasped , will afterwards be remembered. This [argu- 
mentation] is valid. 

[Defendent]: This does not hoW good, for we grasp the temple 
in its innate nature, even if the existence or non-existence is not 
grasped. Therefore there was previously no grasping of non-exis- 
tence, and as a consequence of this non-existence [of this grasping] 
there is now no I’emembrauce, And neither does here appear a new 
kind qI pramana. 
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[Opponent]: From this conclude that] there is a source of 
trustworthy knowledge which differs from the five [generally] 
accepted sources: perception &c,, [and which aims] at the grasping 
of non-existence with reference to [an object whose] pratiyogin 
is not in our iieighboorhood, but is an object of remembrance. 
And when we have proved in one case, that [objective] non-exis- 
tence must be determined by [the means of knowledge, called]' 
non-existence, then this will also be admissible in other cases. 
So then .we have proved that non-existence is a new kind of 
yramana. 

[Defendent]: To this we answer; (A) Must we say that the 
person who had gone to another spot and was questioned by some- 
body else, possesses a presential {idantma) non-perception of Deva- 
datta in the temple and thus states a presential non-existence [to 
be expressed in the wmrds]: „is not now”; or (i?) that he by means 
of a praeterital non-perception states a praeterital non- 

existence [which may be paraphrased as] ; „he was not at the time 
of the grasping of the temple?” 

i4)- A })resenti{il non-perception - [that is to say] a non-per- 
ception of something which allow^s [perception] — cannot be upheld; 
for the non-existence of Devadatta [in the temple] at this moment 
is dubious, because of separation in place, since it is possible for 
him to have gone up there, 

{B), But a praeterital non-perception [which would be] capnble 
of determining a praeterital non-existene'e is not of force for the 
present moment, because it has entered into another stage [i. e. 
from a presential non-perception it has become a praeterital non- 
perception]. • 

And a [now] not-existing notion^) cannot function as a cause, 
and neither is a notion, object of remembrance, active, because it 
was not known of before. Neither can non-perception be proved 
by another means of knowledge, because it has itself the form of 
non-existence; and if, [on the other hand], it should depend on 
another non-perception , then there would be an endless regress. 
Therefore this non-perception [upheld by you as a separate source 
of knowledge and] which is supposed to circnmlimitate the objects 
as the sense-organs do, is never grasped. This is the right view 
{raddhanta). li how could there ever be a remembrance of it; 
for it itself is. never experienced. 

1) Read: I’yaurUi/ eua. 

2) jiea,]; Ut. 

") Read: 
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[Opponent] : But my idea [is as follows] ; The non-perception of 
Devadatta in the temple is brought to an end by the perception 
of Devadatta, but this [last-mentioned] perception does not arise in 
him who has gone to another spot. Therefore only his non-percep- 
tion exists. 

And if [you bring forward the objection] : „this non-perception 
has reached another stage ^); and whilst there is a transition of stage 
[in the non-perception], there is no transition [of stage] in the 
objective world”, then [I answer]: let it be here so [as you admit]. 
But there where formerly no non-existence of the object was grasped 
[i.e. made conscious], because the remembrance of the 
was lacking, there afterwards, after the grasping of the object, will 
arise an intellection about praeterital non-existence, [to he expressed 
in the words]: „here it was not [up to] now”. What objection 2) 
can there be against this? 

[Defeildent] : [There is such an objection]; for the non-perception 
of a certain object comes to an end by its perception. And a non- 
perception, [to be expressed in the words; „the non-existence] 
was before”, and not being known of before, cannot be the cause 
of a notion; because the unwislied-for consequence would be that 
also somebody who has lost his sense-organs, would grasp objects 
{vkaya). 

[Opponent]: If I should say. the presential non-perception of .a 
certain object (= is brought to an end by a presential 

perception; but the praeterital non-perception still remains and 
by this [praeterital non-perception], capable of circiimlimitating the 
praeterital non-existence, this praeterital non-existence is circiim- 
limitated. 

[Defendent]: O scholarship, o cleverness! — Non-perception is a 
non-existence previous to perception, and this [non-existence], limi- 
ted by the origination of the object, and being one, is not split 
by a differentiation of past and present. And as for [your defense]: 
„ in such a case the presential non-perception is destroyed, but the 
praeterital [non-perception] is not destroyed”, who else then, except 
somebody gifted with an intellect sharp ris the point of Kufa grass, 
can realise this over-subtle distinction. So then, we [in our siin- 
plicity] do not understand [your thesis]; the [objective] non-existence 
is circnmlimitated by a [notional] non-existence”. How then [you 
may ask] does it happen, that somebody, after having grasjxxl only 


1) Cf. p. 227 1. IQ. 

2) Bead : pralikSiriilj , 
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[an object’s] innate nature and having gone to another place, obtains 
the notion of non-existence, whilst the pratiyogin h remembered? 
By inference. For [when two objects possess such a nature that] 
if one (J) is remembered, the other (B) is capable of being 
remembered, and when this latter object (j5) is not remembered, 
although the wish for its remembrance exists, then [we conclude]: 
„tbis object (B) did not exist at the time of the grasping of the 
other 

Unlike a pot which possesses an existence formerly ascertained, 
and which is remembered after that only its place is remembered, 
is Devadatta, although a fit object for remembrance, not remem- 
bered, even if the temple is remembered and the wish for remem- 
brance exists! Hence we draw from this non-existence of remem- 
brance the inference; „Devadathi was not [in the temple] at the 
time of the grasping of the temple”. 

[Opponent]: If I should say; sometimes it is found that two 
objects are simultaneously perceived, but that [afterwards] by a 
lack of clearness in the latent impressions we remember one thing, 
and do not remember the other; e. g. when we remember oneyada 
of a memorised pMat, but do not remember another How 

then could we infer in this case the non-existence [of the forgotten 
or lacking pada] from its non-remembrance, accompanied by the 
remembrance of the other? [Such an inference would be impossible], 
because of the maiiysidedness of the probans. 

[Defendent]; [You could just as well ask]: sometimes by some 
cause or other, one of two things, placed together, is perceived, 
and the other is not; how then is the non-existence of the not 
perceived pot proved by the perception of the floor? But my 
intention is: 

When one of two objects, both connected with one intellection , 
is perceived, then the non-perception of the other is a proof for 
its non-existence. But not every non-perception [is of that kind]. 
Namely by the same intellection by which the floor is grasped, the 
pot connected with that floor, is grasped. The same bundle of 
conditions necessary for the grasping of the floor is necessary for 
the [grasping of the] pot. If the pot were on the floor, then it 
would be known, whenever the floor is known, for [both intel- 
lections] depend on the same bundle of conditions. But it is not 
known, therefore it neither exists, because its non-plerception is not 
possible in any other way. 

And if so , then also : 

when one of two objects, both connected with one intellection 
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of ours, is remembered, then the non-remembrance of tbe other is 
a proof for its non-existence. [Namely] the same bundle of condi- 
tions necessary for the grasping of the temple, is also necessary 
for the [grasping of] Devadatta, conjoined to it. And. that bundle 
of conditions necessary for the grasping — which is [at the same 
time] the bundle necessary for the remembrance of the temple — - 
is also the bundle of Conditions necessary for the remembrance of 
Devadatta, because [both remembrances] are connected with, the 
one [original] intellection about those [two objects]. If Devadatta 
had been [in the temple] at the time when the temple was grasped, 
then he^) would also be remembered; because the [two] bundles 
of conditions are equal for these [two objects]. But be is not 
remembered; therefore Devadatta was not [there]; since the not 
remembering him is not possible in any other way. 

Thus [the two cases] are similar. 

‘But the padm of a gloJca q.vq recited successively in accordance 
with the utterance, and are not connected with one intellection. 
That pada, now, of those [belonging to one glokd] of which a 
stronger latent impression is born, is remembered, and not the other. 
So there is no unfitness. 

Similarly the intellection about anterior non-existence of an object 
which is now perceived — an intellection [to be expressed in the 
words]: „this was not here before” — is an inference from the 
non-existence of the remembrance of its existence, whilst, [namely, 
at the same time] we remember the previous existence {astitva) oi 
its pratiyogiii [i. e. the positive state of things of which it is the 
negation]. 

As for those who accept the non-existence of remembrance as the 
source of knowledge, called „non-existence”, they are refuted by 
QabaeasvAmin’s Bha^ya in the words: ^jiion-existenee is a non- 
existence of a source of knowledge” [i. e. lakes place when no other 
source of knowledge is present] and by the Varttika ^) in the words: 
„when the five trustworthy means of knowledge do not arise with 
reference to a particular object &c.” Thus enough. 

49. Non-ewistence as a separate category. 

But to those who say thus; „the consideration of it [i. e. non- 
existence] as a trustworthy means of knowledge is not fit, because 


1) Eead: asmari^yate. 

2) ^lokavarttika p. 473 q1. 1. 
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a ‘knoA¥able’, possessing the form of non-existence, does not exist” 
this question ‘ may be asked: 

What is the objective foundation for the contents of conscious- 
ness, [to be expressed in the words]: „there is not”. Tf it isans-. 
wered: „ nothing”, then a helping hand is oiTered to the Mahaya- 
nikas who maintain that intellection lacks any objective foundation. 
But if it is answered: the earth is the objective foundation [of the 
non-existence e. g. of the pot],- then also a surface of earth, 
covered with thorns, would give rise to the notion : there are no 
thorns”, and the activity which has the form of going and coming 
and which supposes [this lack of thorns] would — no doubt — 
with difficulty be kept off. 

[Opponent]; If I should say: The contents of consciousness, 
[expressed in the words]: „there is not” has for its object the 
earth as such [without any. surplus]; and this laivahja (state of 
being void of additions) is checked by the presence of thorns; for 
this reason both the notion [of non-existence of thorns] and activity 
are absent. 

[Defendeiit] : Is this kaivalya (perfect isolation) of earth IIS' innate 
nature or a separate quality? In the first place, the innate nature 
is not disturbed by our being conscious of thorns &c.; and so then 
the not 'stopping of notion and activity would arise in this case 
too as a difficulty; but if on the other hand we accept [kaivalya 
as] a separate quality, we arrive at an entity besides [the existent 
thing, similarly as we uphold non-existence to be a category next 
to existence]. 

But if you think; 

[Opinion, attributed to the opponent]: Existence allows a double 
state either it .is single or accompanied {sadvitlya). [Of these two 
forms] the single existence is the innate nature; and this is like- 
wise indicated by [the word] : kevala (merely, pure). The percep- 
tion, now, of the [ground] as such, whilst we wish to perceive a 
pot which is the perceptible correlative oh]eci {praiiyoyin) --[of the 
ghatahliavd] — leads to the [rather incorrect] language-expression 
„the non-existence”^) of the pot” &c. 

[Defendent] : To this we answer: W'hilst you [try to] separate 
the [notion] ,, ground” from [the notion] „non-existence of pot”, 
which object do you accept [to be indicated] by the word „single”, 
[an object] which is the ohjective foundation of the negative pro- 
position: „there is not”: For without a differentiation in the objects 


q Read: ghatQ,dyabh&va°. 
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neither can a differentiated intellection arise, nor is a differentiation 
of language-expression possible. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: The innate oneness of existence is 
this singleness {ekrikiivf)^ 

[Defendent]; What is this oneness? The being devoid of a corre-: 
lation {prati^offin) or the number „one”? The number „one”, in as 
far as it remains the same time with its abode, also undergoes the 
accompanied state of the existent thing. But' if the innate oneness 
is the condition of being void of the correlation {pratiyogin), i}\m 
another ‘kiiowable’, [namely; „non-existence”] is proved. 

[Op|)onent]: But even in the case of him who accepts non- 
existence [as a separate category], is the comprehending of the 
ground the cause of the notion of non-existence; for if the ground 
were not conceived, the notion of non-existence with reference to 
a spot [of that ground] would not be fit. 

[Defendent]: In the first place the notion : „there are no thorns”; 
does, not arise, when we perceive the ground, covered with thorns 
&c. But whilst the comprehension of the ground, characterised 
by non-existence, is the cause of the notion „non-existence” with 
reference tc non-existence [in general], so with reference to non- 
existence of a certain object the comprehension of the ground, 
characterised by the non-existence of this object [functions as a 
cause]. Thus the comprehension of non-existence arises from a per- 
ception which concerns the ground and is eharacteilsed by the 
non-existence of a certain object; consequently [this non-existence] 
would be understood as being itself the cause of itself [i. e. as 
being independent of another object]. 

[Opponent]: Then you just as well [as 1] would have to accept 
the [ground’s] condition of being single, a condition different from 
„non-existence” and excluding the connection with the jpmffyoyfw 
[pratipogin = opposite of the „non-existenee” In question]. 
And this condition, the notion of which is the same as the 
notion of non-existence, gives rise to our language-expression „there 
is not”. ■ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

[Defendent]; Neither is this fit. For the notion„non-existence” 
is the cause of the exclusively grasping of the innate nature of an 
existent thing. And when we grasp [the object as] accompanied, 
then there, is no occasion for the arising of this notion. Just as in 
the case of the comprehemsion of the ground, so does the contract 
between the sense-organ and the non-existence form the complete 
set of conditions, necessary {samagrt) for the grasping of the non- 
existence. But even where the comprehension of the ground takes 
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place, the notion of non-existence does not arise; for eye, light 
&c. are not the cause of the perception [of non-existence], but where 
something does not exist, there is this [non-existence of it] perceived. 
So then non-existence [as an objective category] is proved. 

50. Discussmi of the anvitabhidlianavada and the 
abhihiianvayavada. 

Nyaya-kandall p. 231 1. 24. 

[Introduction]: After we have found in our own selves the 
general rule: ,,he who uses certain words together, has the inten- 
tion of informing us about the coherence of the meanings of these 
words”, [we arrive] at the inference which settles the meaning of 
a [heard] sentence from the [separate] words by means of the 
insight in the speaker’s wish of teaching us the coherence of the 
nieanings of such and such words, since he uses a collection of words. 
[This inference bases itself on the heard words]; but the under- 
standing of- it is not based on the objects, corresponding to the 
words {paMrt/ia^). For there is no separate knowledge-source to 
be accepted for the word-meanings, as [some] Mimamsakas have 
taught. 2) Neither does any power {gakii) for informing us about 
the sentence-meaning, appear in the „word-objects” {padartlm) 
which successively are denotated by the separate words [used] on 
behalf of corainunicating to us the sentence-meaning. For a know- 
ledge-source [e. g. the words heard] has only the task of making 
us understand its prameya (i. e. its own contents), but is not the 
abode for a power of the prameya. Therefore if the word-objects 
were teaching us the sentence-fact, they would do this either by a 
probantial mark, or by an anyathunananupatti (reductio ad absurdum); 
in both cases the sentence-meaning would be something independent 
of the words {agabdd). 

[Problem]: Do the words, one by one, inform us about their 
meanings as a probantial mark for the sentence-meaning, or do 
they, [as first] related {anvitd) kf) each other, express their own 
meaning? 

[Exposition of the anmtabMdhanavadaf,^) Some answer this ques- 
tion as follows; The information of the signification by means of 
words is based on (language-knowledge). And this 

patti refers — with reference to expressions, used by old people 

1) Gf. GXngSnXtija JhX, jTAfi Prabftafcara Sc/iOoI p. 62. 

2) Gf. Speyer, Synlax § 113 E. -- Eead: pad(lrlfiStns.m pramH^dnlarani. 

The tern is derired from anpUflWiiAito. Of. Speyer, § 209 , 2. 
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[and heard by the growing np youth] like: „bring the cow, bind 
the cow” &c. — ~ to the factors connected with the action or to 
the action' connected with the factors, but not to the object in 
abstracto {svarUpamatra). Tims the rvord-objects, only as for as con- 
nected with each other, are indicated by the wmrds. 

[Opponent]; We ansAver to this; If in an expression such as 
„the cow, bring it hither”, the word „cow” already denotates the 
object of the word „bring”, in as for as these two word-objects 
are connected with eachother, then the word „bring” would be 
superfluous, since its object has been mentioned before, . 

[Anvitabhidhanavadin] : If I should say: whilst the objective 
[fact of] bringing is denotated by the word „bring”, so the word 
„cow” denotates its own object as related to this objective ,, bring- 
ing”; therefore this word „bring” is not superfluous. 

[Opponent] ; Then it would be proved that the single word 
„bring”, indicating its own object, is denotative without first being 
connected {ananviidhhidhanin); and as this word has an object [repre- 
sented as] not connected, so Avill the case be Avith any other word. — 
So I have brought iny handful of water to [the Manes of] your 
amitribhidhUnavUda. 

When the Avord „hring” denotates its OAvn object as connected 
with the -object which is denotated by a precedent word, then so 
long as the precedent word does not denotate its object, so long 
does neither the subsequent word denotate its object as connected 
with the object of the precedent word, and so long as the subse- 
quent word does not denotate its object, so long does neither the 
precedent word denotate its object as connected with the object of 
the subsequent word; thus [we m§et here with the fault, called] 
m 11 1 u a 1 d e p e n d e n c e. 

And if you maintain ; 

[Opinion/ attributed to the defendent]: First the words merely 
remind us of the word-meanings [or word-objects] ; next each of 
them denotates its own object as connected Avith the object which 
was brought to memory by the others. Thus there is no mutual 
dependence. 

[Opponent]: This does not hold good. F'or Ave always obseiwe — 
with reference to the Avords their concomitance with a con- 
nected Avord-object; but they are not capable of bringing 

to our memory an isolated word-object in abstracto Avhich is un- 
connected; for remembrance will proceed in aceordance with the 
first direct iinpression. In the language-expressions, now, of old 
people a strict rule Avill be perceived, by means of agreement and 
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contrariety, between the word „cow” and an object possessed of 
a hump &c,; but not [between this word and] factors of an action; 
for we see the word „cow” used with deviations [i. e. sometimes 
used and sometimes not used] in the separate cases of these factors 
of ail action. Therefore this word „cow”, when heard, will in 
consequence of constant application, bring to our memory simply 
an object which possesses a hump &c. and whose concomitance 
[with the word „eow”] does not admit. an exception; but it will 
not bring to our memory the factors necessary fo'* an action. 

[Anvitabhidhanavadin] : In this case the same- mistake [which 
you reproach in the anvitdbhidhanavada\ would be common to your 
ananvitabhidhanmada i namely: „when a fixed rule of concomitance 
is perceived between a certain object and word, then that word 
would only be the denotator of that object and of nothing else.” 

[Opponent]; But neither is it well understood; that remem- 
brance only proceeds in accordance with a strict rule of concomi- 
tance so as inference does. Bor [remembrance], which is simply 
based on latent impressions, arises also by the seeing merely of an 
[object], correlative [with the original object], Bor instance by the 
sight of smoke we remember just as well the fire [which logically 
„pervades” smoke] as the kitchen [which is only accidentally con- 
comitant with smoke]. Therefore if the word „cow” brings before 
our memory the objective cow, in consequence of the notion of 
concomitance, so it would remind us of [different] objects {paddrtha^) 
which are correlative with the objective cow. But exclusively remind- 
ing us of the objective cow as its contents, it is based on vaca~ 
hatva (denotative power) [and not on mere remembrance], because 
only on this supposition there is a strict rule possible, 

Moreovei*, so as you uphold the mvituhUdhanavuda for the words 
in a sentence, so you accept this anvitabhidhanavada fov the root 
and the formatives (affixes and suffixes) within the word. But if 
each of these elements denotates its own object as connected with 
the object of the other, how does there exist besides these any 
word-object which is brought to memory by the [total] word? 

Now this discussion which has fallen upon the opinions of the 
Nagnatikas, ^) may end. ■ 


1) Cf. qiokavarttika, 'trand. p. 511 gl. 154 & footnotej and 

p. 427 gl. 107—108 (materiality and tangibility of sounds, upheld by the .laiuas). 
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51. Proof for the trustworthiness of inference.^) 

Nyaya-kaiidalT p. 255 1. 5: 

[■Vai 9 e§ika] : But to those who do not accept inference as a trust- 
worthy means of knowledge and merely accept perception as such, 
the following question may be put: 

[Do you take as such] only one act on behalf of knowledge 
{pramana) i. e. one perception, so as it is conceived in its indivi- 
dual existence, or all perceptions? Certainly not oxAy owe pramana, 
because there cannot be untrnstworthiuess in another pramana 
which possesses the same totality of conditions. But every 
i. e. [on your standpoint] every perception, past as well as future, 
[a perception arising in yourself and] also a perception arising in 
somebody else, is such. How is this ascertained? 

[Opponent]: If I should say: because [all perceptions] are of 
the same kind {sajatlyd) as the individual perception which is 
experienced? 

[Vai^e^ika] : [By this answer] you have accepted the trustworthi- 
ness of svahhavanmnana (inference based on identity). Thus the prov- 
ing force of inference is to be called (determimite percep- 

tion). ^) — Who is to be informed [by. you] about perception as a 
trustworthy means of knowledge? Not, you yourself, because you 
are the person who informs. If another then ? Is it a well-informed 
person, 'who is to be informed, or a dissentient person? Not some- 
body well-informed; because information, given to somebody well- 
informed, is superfluous. And if [the person to be informed, is] 
somebody, dissentient, then this opposition of his, is not known [by 
you] with the aid of perception. 

[Opponent]: If I should say: with the aid of the probans , afforded 
words? 

[Vaioe^ika]; [By this answer] you accept the trustworthiness of 
karyaniumana [i. e. inference based on the relation of effect to 
cause]. By what means would you prove [your original proposition]: 
„inference is not a ^) [and implicitly how would you prove' 

the notion „non-existence”], for perception has for object a positive 
entity (mWrt) and is not capable of negating anything else. 

[Opponent]: If I should say; [this result] is reached by non- 
perception 

4) The argumentation is based on Buddhistic suppositions and therefore copied from 
a Buddhistic writing. Gf. here hook IV section VII table E. 
vikalravacyam. Cf. Speyer Si/n/rt.c § 214. 

i*) Add ua in Sanskrit text. 
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[Vaigegika] : So [you would have accepted] the existence of am- 
pdlabdhilingalcam ammianam (inference, based on non-perception as a 
probans). And this has been said by the Buddhists: 

„The inclusion [of inference] in the trustworthy means of 
knowledge fallows from (1) the fact i\vc\i [pm pramand] 
belongs to the same class as o\\\qv prammas, (3) the fact 
that the opinion [to be refuted] is found in somebody else’s 
[mind], (3) the fact that something can be denied.” 

The meaning of this gloss (vartlika) is: (1) from the establishing 
of the generality of the pramana and its non-existence (?), (3) from 
the acceptance of [the existence of] somebody else’s thought, (3) from 
the denial of something, follows: the existence of inference, which 
is another pramana thati perception and which has for probans 
either innate nature, or effect, or non-perception. 

53. Sphofa. 

Nyaya-kandali p. 368 1. 34. 

But here it must be noticed *. when knowledge is being acquired 
by repetition [of the clauses in which it is expressed], — - is then 
the sense of these [clauses] given by the clauses themselves or by 
sphata^ Why is there a doubt here? Because there is difference of 
opinion [about this point]. Some say: sphota imparts the meaning 
to us, but others teach that the clause is the informer. Therefore, 
we may agree about the legitimacy of the doubt: whether, first, 
sphota informs us about the meaning. 

[Defendent of the sphota-i]xQOYy]'. If the word is nothing- else 
besides the speechsounds ajid if the clause is nothing else besides 
the words, then there would not exist any notion of the meaning. 
To wit : the speechsounds, taken one by one, do not awake in us 
any thought which has the meaning as its contents, for [if the 
single letter did so] the other speechsounds would >be useless: and 
an aggregate of these does neither exist, because the preceding 
sounds have already : ceased to exist at the moment of the percep- 
tion of the final sound. 

[Opponent]: If I should answer : such an aggregate does exist, 
because of the eternity of sounds? 

[Defendent]: Even then the apprehension of them wmuld not 
follow; for if that which is not apprehended, still causes apprehension, 

1) See here boot IV section IX table 0. For a modem European treatment of tlie 
difficulties whieb gave rise to the spAo/a-tbeory , see W. "Wundt Vdlkerpsycholofiie ^ 
ler Band; Die Sprache, ler Tlieil, 5tes Capitel 1. Psychophysische Bedingungcn der 
Wortbildung, 2. Psychologic der Wortvorstellungen. 
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tlien the unwished-for consequence, would be that objects are always 
apprehended. For there is no difference [in this respect] between 
objects not apprehended after having first been so, and objects, not 
apprehended at all. 

[Opponent]: If I sliould answer; the speechsounds, first perceived 
and then deposited in the memory, are causes of the apprehension? 

[Defendeiit] : If remembrance follows the [original] order, then 
there is no . co-existence of sounds in this case either, for at the 
time, when the third sound is seized [by recollection], the remem- 
brance of the first sound is destroyed. On the other hand, a simul- 
taneous arising of the remembrances cannot be thought of, as the 
simultaneity of intellections is excluded [according to the gene- 
rally accepted doctrine]. But if you would take refuge in [the 
following argumentation] : 

[Supposed argumentation of the opponent] ; First takes place the 
intellection of the first speechsound, after that is formed the im- 
pression [deposited in the memory], then arises the intellection of 
the third (?) sound, the last memory-impression [i. e. the impression 
of the last-mentioned or third sound-intellection] is determined by 
the first memory-impression, so in this way at last a memory- 
impression which has all the speechsounds as its contents, effects 
one single remembrance in one moment. 

[Defendent] : [If we should accept this view], order would he 
done away with. Order, namely, mean^ relation between preceding 
and following; this may be based either on (mathematical) space 
or on time. Neither form [of order] takes place in the [objective, 
physical] sounds; because they are omnipresent and eternal. Let 
the order of the sounds then be based on the order of the intel- 
lections! — even then the order of these [speechsounds], which 
would abide in one remembrance-intellection, would come to nbught; 
thus the potency of manifestation would belong to [sounds] which 
lack order. In consequence of this, there would be no understand- 
ing of the difference in meaning which we notice in words as: 
Sara, rasa, mna, nava, Mna, nad^ &c.; since the speechsounds do 
not* difter from one another, and the order does not form part of 
the intellection. —- Yet in fact this difference of meaning exists; 
and this difterence which does not lie in the speechsounds them- 
selves, proves the existence of another special cause; so then the 
theory of is proved, 

[Opponent]: as long as it is not manifest, does not teach 


Sco liCT(5 book I p. 92 11°. 4, 

Verhanil. Kon, Akdd. V, Wetonsch. Nv Becka. Dl. XVni, M'3. 2. 
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US the meaning, otherwise the unwhshed-for consequence would he 
that we should always perceive meanings [of words]. But its mani- 
festation cannot take place through the speechsoimds! For these 
arising one after the other, are not fit for that, for similar reasons 
[as you have brought forward against me]; therefore the under- 
standing by splioia is likewise inconceivable. 

[Defendent]: In respect to this [some people] say; the noises in 
the air, which differ according to the exertion [of utterance], in 
as far as they respectively form the essence of the speechsounds, 
reveal first the sphota in an aspluita, indistinct manner, and finally 
by receiving the accompaniineiit of the samsMras, [impressions] 
which the objects have formerly left [in our soul] , those [noises 
or sounds] make the apparent. Thus at the end, the right 

meaning, clear, and one, and without parts, is experienced, in the 
same way as handwriting in which the differences of all speech- 
sounds have disappeared. For if only the speechsounds were the word, 
then this could not be perceived in one act of intellect, and so this 
intellection, as having no basis, conies to an end; nor does then 
the statement hold : „from the word we learn the meaning”; there- 
fore there is something different from the sounds, [an entity] from 
which the meaning bursts forth. 

[Opponent]: If things are thus conceived, we answer: When 
[compound] words are \troiwnnced n.s ^unaratnad/iarmmk, 
hulatilakah, lumdudusah , only the sounds which follow in order 
are perceived, but there is iio manifestation of any matter beyond 
these sounds. For, if this manifestation is first apprehended in the 
.foi-m of sounds, and finally appears in its true form, then the 
falsity of the former cognition is obtained, just as [the falsity of] 
the intellection concerning silver [gets apparent] on the realising 
[the existence of] the mother of pearL But we do not make this 
observation : „these are indeed no speechsounds, but this is 
On the contrary, this intellection, which also refers to one object, 
does not give rise to a second [representation of the] object, but 
just like the notion of the wood, i) [the unity of the word] has 
only for basis the collection of the speechsounds, and people use 
the expression : „we learn the thing from the word”, in as far as 
they admit the collection of the speechsounds. And [the word- 
meaning, if] not learnt by the aid of perception [and recollection], 
cannot be arrived at through any other means of knowledge, for 
such an expedient is lacking. 


b Cf. liere took I p. 58 & plokavarttika tmnsl. p. i'kc. 
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[Defendeiit]: If I slioiild answer; [the wortlineamiig] cannot arise 
in another way [i, e. unless we accept sphotd], therefore [this sphotp~\ 
is the expedient. 

[Opponent] ; Is then this sphota accepted hy you as the cause 
of the becoming aware of the wordmeaning, whilst it itself is un- 
perceived, or whilst it is perceived? If it should be so whilst un- 
perceived, then the unwished-for consequence would be that we 
should always have intellections of wcrdmeanings. On the other 
hand a perception of the sphota neither takes place, as I have said 
formerly. The understanding of the meaning [follows], is dependent 
on, the intiansic nature of the speechsounds only. Therefore, which 
expedient could be accepted with more right, with reference to the 
communication of meanings, than the pursuit of the originating of 
these [sounds]? — But moreover the supposition of [a sphota^ which 
is not perceived, is not allowable, just as little as [the supposition 
of] a sky-flower. And you cannot say. 

[Supposed answer of the defeiident] : If the speechsounds should 
reveal the wordmeaning, then the unwished-for consequence would 
be that the wordmeaning would arise, even when the order [of the 
sounds] were different , when there were different agents (i. e. 
speakers, each of whom uttered separate sounds], or when there 
were intervals [between the sounds], 

[Opponent]: [You cannot say so], for the speechsounds, having 
transverted order, or proceeding from different speakers, or sepa- 
rated from each other in place or time, are not the cause of a 
thought concerning the meaning [in the hearer’s soul]. For the 
efficiency of things must be deduced from their effects; just as their 
effects arc, so must their efficiencies be considered. As has been 
said b} the Honourable [KubiSrila]: 

(Qlokavarttika , sutra Y, section 13 pi. 69, edition p, 637, 
cf. GaSganatha Jhs’s transl. p. 372): „Speechsounds are 
denotative of a meaning, only when occurring in proper 
number, of proper quality, and in reference to such a 
meaning for the information' of which they are known to 
be fit.” 

Order of speechsounds exists, since they are omnipresent and 
eternal. T’herefore, the meanings differ in words as tiadl, (hnn, be- 
cause the order [of the sounds] differs. 

[Defendont] • If I should answer : no order exists in the speech- 
sounds. How then cun this order of theirs be an auxiliary? 

[Opponent]: No; [you are wrong; such an auxiliurv exists], since 
tlio relation of [which relation is] effected by place 
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and time, is to be acknowledged between these [speechsounds] which 
enjoy origination and are [qualities of physical space] which do not 
cover the whole [of their substratum]. And as to your saying : 
„These [speechsounds], arising successively, are not fit [for pro- 
ducing- one wordmeauing in the hearer’s soul]”, neither can this be 
considered to be other people’s opinion. For though the speech- 
sounds are not lasting, yet the impressions [in the soul], relating 
to them and occurring in order, Avhen united, effect the thought of 
the wordsense. Or to express myself otherwise , the last speech- 
sound, either supported by im])ressions or by the remembrance of 
the former speechsounds, affords the meaning; and that many impres- 
sions, after becoming united, effect a remembrance, this has been 
shown in our treatment of twoness, And if you mean: 

[Supposed answer of the defendent] ; The understanding of the 
meaning, owing to an impression, which has a speeclisound for 
contents, cannot be admitted; for impressions are only capable of 
producing a remembrance of that which first as object caused the 
birth of its perception, and [cannot originate] another effect. So 
as.MA^TDANA has said in his Proof of Sjphota: 

„The impressions, undoubtedly, make the effect ripen only 

in reference to those objects, colours, appearances, by which 

they have been themselves produced.” 

[Opponent]: This neither is correct. For the impressions which 
have the speechsounds for contents, by being deposited one after 
the other by the perceptions with a tendency towards the under- 
standing of the wordineaning, are thus deposited as possessing a 
power different from the impressions which are [merely] causes of 
remembrance, since we may infer their being so from their effects. 
Or otherwise, let the impressions {samshara%) have the [full] cha- 
racter of impressions (bhavanas) [i. e, unchanged repetitions of former 
perceptions], even then a power of teaching iis the wordmeaning 
belongs to them, because they are of such a nature. For he who 
assumes sphotct, is also obliged to assume for the tbe power 

to make wordmeanings apparent. And hence a n eedless multi- 
plioat[on of suppositions. When, however, only the fitness 
of the samJoara (a notion common to both pai'ties) is accepted, 
then there is simplicity [of suppositions]; therefore only this [theory, 
given by me] should be assumed. As has been said by the Nyaya- 
vadin [Kumarila]; 

{Qlokavarttika sutra V, section 1 3 ^loka 102, edition p. 536, 


1) rra 5 , BliSsya l>ook III clittpt&r. 11 § 7 ami liore \mA T1 p. ^02 ^ r>. 
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Garigaiiatlia Jha’s translation p. 207): ,,Thougli it is an 
acknowledged fact that mimkara is the cause of remem- 
brance, yet that does not preclude its applicability to other 
purposes.” 

53. The eternity of generality 

Nyaya-kandall p. 315 1. 5: 

Because generality differs from the substances &c., therefore it is 
eternal. If generality did not differ frpm substance &c., then it would 
perish at the moment when substance &c. perish, and its origination 
would take place at the time of their origination; but since there 
is difference, this rule is not met with. 

[Opponent] : To this some say ; the intellection which persists in 
different objects, foundates generality; and this [intellection] does 
not bring before us two objects, to wit generality and difference 
which are individually independent of each other, like a stick and 
a man, and neither [does it show to us] the relation of characte- 
rise!* and thii!g to be characterised, since the notion „ this has a 
cow-nature” {goivin, gotoaoant) does not arise. But this notion, [to 
be formulated]: „this is a cow”, grasps identity (tsdatmya), be^^ 
cause it reflects on the essence of one [thing], for when the two, 
[the individual cow and the generality ,,cow”] are abstracted from 
each other, then there is no other innate nature [left]. For agree- 
ment — as in the case of jro/m — is the innate nature (svarupa) 
of every geiierality; and deviation (difference) — as in the case of 
the individual cow • — is the innate nature (svahMm) of all other 
individuals ; but the innate nature of gotua is differentiated from 
all other generalities; and the differentiation from other individuals 
is the innate nature of the individual cow; but one of them [either 
the cow or the cannot be defined without tlieir mutual 

identity. And it is not right to say; ,, the one is the innate nature 
of this [identity], and the other is that which bears the relation”, 
for 110 relation is possible for a thing which has no' innate nature 
[i. e, your distribution of svahhava and mmhandha to two separate 
entities cannot be upheld]; therefore the mutual identity of genns 
(yV7f«) and individual is the truth. And we have proved the theory 
which accepts both difference and uon-diffcreiice [of individual and 
generality]. For we conceive [the notion] „the hnhnleya is a cow” 


The eterniility of jsti, also am'pti'tl hy the Pruvti-Mliii.fnisii ; The r>dt,hakara 
Schdol p. 100. 
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just as well as „the gfivaleya is a cow”. And the objection ihadlHi)-. 
„ merely the gavaleya is a cow and the htilmkija is not”, does not 
bold good; but all people agree about this: „tbe one is a cow, 
and the other is a cow”. And whilst here the identity qI yotmi — 
which is also identical with the mm/ey'a — with the hahtileya 
is sure on the ground of the- notion, yet the difference [of the 
ffotvd] from the guoaleya is also certain. This, namely, is the 
difference between individual and generality: that the generality 
also possesses identity with the second individual. And this is just 
the essence of generality that it possesses identity with both. 

[Defendent]: If I should say : difference and non-difference of 
oiie [and the same thing] is self-contradictory? 

[Opponent]: No, it is not, and it does not become you who 
know the? means [of right argimientation] to give this answer. That 
is contradictory where the intellection falls short, but with reference 
to that which is always known by a trustworthy means of know- 
ledge to be the same, the mere allusion to a contradiction, by way 
of answer, is contradictory. 

[Defendent]; If I should say : such a thing [scii. that difference 
and non-difference apply to one and the same object] is seen no- 
where else? 

[Opponent]: But perception, no less than inference, follows the 
seen [object], therefore this [that yon mention] is put aside by 
amvastha [by the failure of an endless regress]. But this [that 1 
uphold] owes' its origin to its own capability ; and when a certain 
object shows a certain [quality] in a certain way, then it does so 
in that way. But it does not admit of refutation by [the mention- 
ing] that is not experienced elsew'here; for the iiiiwished-for conse- 
quence would be that every [form of] .existence could be refuted. 
So then generality, which [in some objects] arises and perishes in 
accordance with the arising and perishing of these individuals, and 
which [in other objects] remains since these individuals remain, is 
eternal and non-eternal, but not merely eternal. 

[Defendent]: Whilst this is arrived at, we answer: does the notion 
of genus and individual grasp one form (5/farfl) which has no diffe- 
rence for both, or does it grasp two forms which differ from 
each other? On the first alternative there v^ould be only one object; 
and no oneness of two objects, for we have to do with identity 
{ahheda) when something is known by an intellection which con- 
tains a form without differences iavilak^Mrd). On the second 


1) Leave out: „uta tayor abhedam grhMti". 
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alternative a contradiction arises; for the becoming conscious of 
difiPerent forms means a becoming conscious of difference {bheda), 
and when this takes place, there is no room for an identity [of two 
objects]; how then do you lay down a non-difference of two diffe- 
rent [things], and liow, consequently, could a notion of identity 
be applied hero? In no way, according to onr opinion. [Thus], if 
one form {akara) is realised, the notion relates to only one object, 
and not to two; but if two forms are realised, the arising of this 
notion [of identity] is nut possible. The fact that the contents of 
consciousness, [to be expressed in the words]-. „this is a cow'’ is 
indivisible, follows from the force of inherence. When there is 
conjunction {s ami/ og a) ' oi iw'O things, then connection 
shows itself; but this is the importance of inherence that the two 
[things] possessing relation, are perceived closely united like the 
piece of iron and the heat [which pervades it]; yet the genus is 
not the innate nature of the individual; although therefore there 
exists difference between them, yet the innate nature of the indi- 
vidual cannot be torn apart from the genus, so as the Badara- 
shrub, belonging to a hedge, [can be torn out of this]. However, 
pcrce])tion [of one of them] is possible, whilst the other is omitted, 
for it is possible for somebody to comprehend the individual, although 
the comprehension of the generality is far, and for somebody 
to comprehend the yc/oa in a second species, although the first 
specimen is absent; thus generality is essentially separated from the 
individual, according to the authority of the logicians 

o4;. The denial of generality hy the Buddhist f) 

Nyaya-kundali p. 317 I. 24; 

[Buddhist]; To this the Buddhists say ; No generality exists, 
because we do not perceive one form in the perceived differences, 
so as a string on which the pearls are fastened. 

[VaieesikaJ: This is not lit, for the notion of the form 
of generality arises, after we have perceived several individuals 
such as cows &o., a generality wiiicli is distinct from such indivi- 
duals as horses &c. If there were not one point of concordance in 
pavaleyas &c., whicli are mutually distinct, then the individual 
cows would be observed to be as dissimilar to each other, as indi- 
vidual cows, horses ■ dm. are, or [on the other hand] so as the 


1) Kcad: yotva-^rahani'. 

2) C’lf. lici'c 1)0(/K I V seetiuu AM 1 fiililc K. 
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individual cows are perceived as siuiilur, so also individual cows 
and liorses would show themselves [as similar]; for there would 
be no difference in the two cases. Eut exclusively the individual 
cows, which are perceived as similar {sarUpa), foundate a single 
form {rupa) which is common to their own set and distinct from 
horses &o. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say : the oneness in the individual cows 
ensues from the fact that [these cows] give rise to one form of 
arthahiya (practical efficiency) and are consequences of the same 
cause? 

[Vaipe^ika] : If no generality exists, then there cannot arise one- 
ness of the causes of the individuals nor of the effects which are 
mutually distinct, just as little as [oneness] of the individuals 
themselves. Moreover if oneness should depend on the origination 
from one- cause, then no oneness would exist in individuals which 
originate from different causes, and yet difference of causes is seen 
of [effects] which have identical natures; so, for instance, fire owes 
its origination to the rubbing of wood or to the burning-glass bit 
by the sunbeams. And if [you maintain that] oneness results from 
oneness of effect, then [T uphold ■ that] oneness is met with [as 
effect, i. a.- as a qiudity] of heterogeneous things; so, for instance, 
the act of drawing, giving milk &c, is seen in the individual buf- 
faloes, just as well as in the individual cows; and that cow which 
is not milked or which is not used for drawing, would not be a 
cow. — Moreover, if there were no generality, which object could 
bear the relation of the word to it? In the first place [A] it could 
not be the object in its individual appearance because 

that which is momentary and in every respect discrete, cahnot be 
the object of word-convention. Neither {B) could distinct apper- 
ception be the word-meaning, because this [too would] he 

momentary and \\ot-generA\ (asad/mrana). Is then (6') the form of 
the distinct apperception {vikalpukara) the word-meaning? [We may 
make here two distinctions]: Either the form of the distinctive 
apperception is different from the apperception itself ((7«) or it is 
not different from it ((75). If it differs from it, is it then common 
to every distinctive apperception or does it vary with every dis- 
tinctive apperception? If it is common, then this [form of distinc- 
tive apperception] does not difier from [that which we call] gene- 
rality; if perhaps [you raise the objection that] it is a quality of 
inteilectioi) for you and a quality of the object for us, then [I 
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concede that] there is some difFerence, because [my generality] is 
perceived as objective. — If the form of distinctive apperception, 
[accepted as] different [from this apperception], varies with every 
apperception, or when, it is not different from [i. e. identical with] 
the intellection {Cb), in both cases A relation towards the words is 
not fit, because word-convention is not possible [for such varying 
m/ca/pdkdras\ just as little as for the intellections. 

[Buddhists]: If I should say: Distinctive apperception projects 
continually its own form under the aspect of externality, owing to 
a scries of causality and thus builds up the imaginations [vikaljpayaiii) 
[which the naive man calls the objective world]. On this the relation 
of the word hears. 

[Vaic;esika] : The form of the distinctive apperception which is 
projected under the aspect of externality, is admitted as originated, 
when the distinctive apperception itself originates, and as perishing 
when this apj)ercepti()n perishes, and thus appears to vary accord- 
ing to the distinctive apperception. But word-convention cannot 
arise towards something subject • to difference, as has been said 
(p. 318 1. 13 & 14). 

And if you say: 

[Argumentation, attributed to the Buddhist]: When one distinc- 
tive apperception^) of a cow has projected, under the aspect of 
externality, a certain resemblance of itself, then again another dis- 
tinctive apperception of a cow will project a similar .[resemblance], — 
And the distinctive apperceptions, which separately merely compre- 
hend their own forms (wferas), are not capable of comprehending 
the difference of these forms which are projected over one another, 
because this [comprehending of difference] would depend on the 
comprehension of the two [r7^«ms]. And in consequence of this 
not comprehending, one of the uhUrm (after having projected a 
oneness of the akurem which themselves were projected by their 
respective apperceptions) is called the object. Therefore generality — 
(1) which has the character of non-existence, in as far as ultimate 
difference from other vikalpakurm, projected [by does 

not exist, and (2) which is called, the half of the fifth that 
is to he completed with ^) its four auxiliaries, projected by the 
specific individual, the intellection and their t/^was, and (3) which 
possesses a projected externality, and (4) which can be denotated 
by word — is the object which bears the relation of the word 


q Read : lyoui/fa^po. 

-) Read: aahakcLribhik or mh&yaif}. 
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[to it]. — The definite apperception of it [i. c. of generality] is 
[at the same time] tl>e definite apperception of the specific indivi- 
dual, because it [i, e. the apperception] projects [its object] as having 
for essence the [generality]. And it [i. e. generality] has for innate 
nature the exclusion from [anything] else; and is common to exis- 
tence as well as non-existence, since [both expressions] are used 
„the cow is” „it is not”. If it had [merely] for innate • nature 
existence, then the use [of the language-expression]-. „ the cow is” 
would be impossible, for it would be a tautology [punaruktatoa)-, 
neither [would] [the expression]: „[the cow] is not”, be fit, because 
it would be contradictory. Similarly if the [generality] had [merely] 
for innate nature non-existenCe, then the expression ,,is not” would 
be a tautology, and the expression „it,is” would be contradictory. 
As has been said: 

„Oue should not' say: „the pot is”, because the pot is 
merely being; neither should it be said:„it is not”, because 
existence and non-existence are contradictory to- each other.” 

For the same reason [i. e. because generality is based on the not 
grasping of difference], the .oneness of individuals comes forward. 
For this [generality, as described by ns] is the [common] object 
of all distinct apperceptions, because it is one; the oneness of the 
distinct apperceptions elcatvam) results from the oneness 

of these [generalities] and there is also oneness of the vague intel- 
lections {nirvikalpfln'mn which are the cause of the distinct 

apperceptions and exist in accordance with their respective material 
bodies; and we understand the oneness of the individuals 

which are the causes of these mrvikaipa&, from the one- 
ness of the niroikalpakaB. As has been said : 

Tlie thought does not possess difference, because it is the 
cause of the reflection on„oue”; also there is identity 
\nhliinnata) in the individuals, because they are the cause 
of the one thought. 

[Vai^c^ika]: This is not fit, because the [notion of] mkalpa 
not admissible [here]. As to what the Buddhists say : „the genera- 
lity is a oneness which is projected in consequence of the not 
grasping of the vikalpaMrm'\ SJ. ask]: Is this projection of non- 
difference (identity) the not grasping of difference of the akaras, 
or is it the gmsping of their non-difference? Now, the first alter- 
native does not hold good, for tlie unwished-for consequence Avould 
be that also difference would be projected. T’or not only is the 
dificrence at vihalpakara^ not grasped, but neither is their non- 
difference grasped, and whilst there wonUl he occasion for the 
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projection of diffcrorice owing to the not grasping of non-difference, — 
in the same way as the projection of non-difference takes place 
owing to the not grasping of difference — the language-expression 
of ahheda (non-difference) in its usual sense could never be applied^ 
Neither is right the second alternative: „tlie projection of identity 
is the grasping of the non-difference”. Because this does not take 
place. For one [reflective soul] ■ which perceives several objects,' 
states their difterence and identity, but in your theory which denies 
the atman (the one soul) there is not such, a one person who per- 
ceives the several "objects, because the distinct apperceptions are 
each exclusively bound to their own uhram. But even supposing 
there is such a single person who perceives several objects, then 
neither will the grasping of identity in the difterent aharm take 
place without one occasional cause; or even, if taking place, this 
grasping of identity will proceed with reference to the S/fvTf as : cow, 
horse, buffalo &c. [without distinction], because there is no diffe- 
rentiation. 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: the exclusion of the non-cow, which 
is not the individual cow, is this one occasional cause? 

[Vai(;e§ika]: What then are these non-cows, by the exclusion of 
which the oneness is projected over the cow-aiwas. 

[Buddhist] : If T should say ; those [objects] which are not cows, 
they are the non-cows? 

[Vai^'esika]: What then are the cows? ' 

[Buddhist]: If I should say: [those things] which are not non-cows? 

[Vaicesika]; After that the innate nature of the cows is defined, 
the innate .nature of the non-cows is defined by excluding tliein 
[from the cows]; and after the innate nature of the non-cows is 
defined, [you give] the defiuitiou of the innate nature of cows by 
excluding them [from the non-cows]. Thus since the one cannot be 
understood when the other is not excluded, both will not be under- 
stood. As the Honourable [fi’eacher Kumaiiiia has said]: 

((ylokavarttika p. 687 (;1. 83 & 85, cf. transl. p. 311): 

„ It is an established [entity], the cow, which is negatived 
by the npoha, this [«j?Jo//a] is only the negation of 
the cow. Here the cow, which is negatived by the particle 
[by which also the praefix is understood, accord- 

ing to Faiiini VI, 3, 78 & 74], must he explained, . . 
And in the absenco of [an idea of] the cow, £is an established 
[entity], there can be no [idea of] non-cow, and as such 
how feould yon explain] the iileu of the cow to be l)!ised 
upon the idea of the non-cow ?” 
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[Vak;e?ika] : But if you think; 

[Op[)inion attributed to the Buddhist]: The word-menniug, which 
has' no projected externality i) [i. e. which remains an internal fact] 
contains the aiwha of everything else. 

[Vaiycsika]; Then we say: what then is this apoha^ Is the apoha, 
[expressed in the formula]: „non-cow” an existence [J] or a non- 
existence [i?]? If it is an existence, is it then the innate nature 
of the individual cow [^< 2 ] or has it the individual non-cow for 
self [^5]? H [^Aa] it is the individual cow, then this [apmha] would 
not be common [to all cows], and word is not' used with reference 
to an object which is not of a general nature, as has been said. 
And [^45] if it is the individual non-cow, the same fault arises 
and moreover there is this shortcoming that the object „cow” of 
the word „cow” [so as now defined] is not right [i. e. is just the 
opposite to that which we mean]. 

And if [.S] apoJitt’h defined as having non-existence for innate 
nature, because it aims at excluding something else, then it would 
never be comprehended as a notion, because the thing to be com- 
prehended can be defined as that which produces an intellection, 
and because non-existence can be defined as the absence of every 
practical efficiency. And neither is there a comprehension of w’ord- 
convention with reference to an object which is not grasped by 
perception , and neither will word be applied to a non-existence; 
nor, suppose it to be understood, would an act of the h^irer take 
place towards the object, because existence and non-existence are 
different from each other and without connection. 

[Buddhist]; If I should say: when non-existence is understood 
to be the specific individual, then there will be practical efficiency 
towards this individual without discrimination. 

■ [Vai^esika]; That which you contend, namely, ,,the observing 
of those who observe arises, after their having confounded the [thing 
so as] seen and [the thing so as] imagined hj vikcdpa, from these 
objects, over which atat (properties 'which they have not got) is 
projected by illusion”, is mistaken, Because it does not hold good 
that one projects non-existence as if it were objective [literally; in 
the form of ,, that”] over a thing which is perceived. And 
neither would then an observing of the hearer arise towards this 
object, because word would then bear on an object with imposed 
qualities {atadm^apa) and because there would be no other trust- 
worthy means of knowledge. However, we see man proceed towards 


1) Keiul : anaropitab&hyatvaff. 
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an object on account of word ; and thus the word-nieaning does 
not bear on a non-existence. And [according to yon] there is no 
other occasional cause [which could explain the trustworthiness of 
language], because everything objective is excluded from anything 
else, and momentary witliout precedent. And that which is taken 
hold of as being without any precedent, cannot be known with the 
aid of word. And neither could that which is not perceived by 
perception, be an object of avoiding or accepting, because [only] 
that which is well known, is fit for that. However, there is both 
activity, based on verbal information, and human conduct, aiming 
at reaching and avoiding that which is good and bad, [a conduct] 
which complies with the wants of the living being, and is based 
on perception. And. this conduct also ascertains [the existence of] 
one generality in the different individual objects, for the practical 
man acts in view of a certain object which he had not seen before, 
provided he has ascertained its usefulness for practical efficiency, 
because it belongs to a certain class of objects, the notion of which 
is obtained by word. 

„The intellection of accordant form {akara) in the different 
[objects] is the condition of the genus. And if this intel- 
lection is absent, then neither the practical man will exert 
himself” . 
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9. The existence of aggregates : „ 371 

10. The existence of the atoms. . „ 375 

11. The use of language restored, at the time of creation, 

by the Prajapatis , . . „ 370 

12. The proof for the existence of the Lord „ 370 

13. The eternity of the divine cognition, wish and volition „ 381 

14. The individual souls cannot direct atoms at the time of 

world-origination.. . „ 382 

15. Is there' one Lord or more . . ...... „ 383 

16. The qualities of the Lord. . ..................... „ 383 

17. Is the Lord a bound or a liberated soul ?. . ........ „ 384 

18. Discussion of the kyavabhangn-vuda . . .... ... ...... „ 384 

19. The difference between sentiment &c and cognition.. ,, 403 

20. Discussion of intellection and reflection., ........... 403 

21. Refutation of the tripuftpraiyah^aW . . ....... . . . . . . „ 405 

22. Knowledge in general . . . , . ... ... . . ... . . „ 400 

23. Thing and quality are not identical. . . ...... . . . . . . „ 409 

24. Qualities in earth, caused by fire . . . ...... 410 

25. Number, compared with qualities as colour, (fee. . . . . „ 412 

26. Viges/ma and vige^ya „ 414 

27. General proof for duality . , . . . , . , . . . . . . . 4 1 0 
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28. Relative value of perception and inference 

29. Annulment of an intellection 

30. Refutation of the Samkliya doctrine upholding that huddhi 

is a separate organ whose ,states {vrtth) relate to the 
objects . . ; 

31. Tarka prasanga 

3^. Discussion of viparyoga 

33. Concrete and vague perception 

34. Perception of movement. 

35. Polemics against an opponent who denies a special per- 
ception of yogiim 

3G. Prakaranasama ^ kalutyayapadi^ta . 

37. The exclusively positive probans.. . 

38. The exclusively negative probans. 

39. Conclusion to the passages on anvayi 8f vyatireki ling am 

40. Aomlddiava 

41. Verbal authority a form of inference. 

42. Is there a svahhrwikah sawbandhal). between word and 

object? • • • .♦. ■ • • • 

43. BvaiahprWmanya of word specially and of knowledge in 

general ....... ... ..... . . 

TJpamana a form of anmnana, ... ......... 

45. Arthapatti. .... 

46. Discussion of dr^tartliapatti in detail. ■ • • < 

47. Discussion of gruiarthapaUi in detail . ............. 

48. „ Non-existence” as a source of knowledge. ......... 

49. Non-existence as a separate category . .. . ........... 

50. Discussion of the anvitabhidhanavada and the abkihittin- 

vayavada . . . . . 

61. Proof for the trustworthiness of inference .... . . . . . . 

52. Spbota ..................................... 

53. The eternity of generality 

54. The denial of generality by the Buddhist. .... ' . . . . 
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BOOK IV. 


MATERIAL FOR REFERENCE 


Verbond. Kon. Akad. v. WetenaRh. Nieuvve Reeks, Dl. XVUl N". 2. 33 



Section 1. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LISTS. 

In the first place the following notes are arranged thematically, 
ill the second place chronologically. I thought it useless to give 
completeness to the lists by copying put inforniation, found in cur- 
rent manuals, and have limited myself to those books of which 
I have made use during my preparatory study. 

1 have not repeated in these lists the titles of the books on 
European philosophy, quoted in the text; that I have limited my- 
self there to German authors, is not due to prejudice, but to the 
former direction of ray studies. 

A. General worhs and translations. 

1. H. T. CoTiEBEOOKE, On the Philosophy of the Hindus, Trans- 
actions of the Royal Asiatic Society 1824. 

2. PrezEDWARn Hall, A. contribution towards an index to the 
bibliography of Indian philosophical systems, Calcutta 1859. 

3. E. B. Cowell & E. A. Gough, The Sarva-darpamysamgraha, 
translated by... 1st edition 1882, 2nd. ed. London 1894. 

4. F. MA-x Muller, The six systems of Indian philosophy, London 
1899. 

5. P. Deussen , Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Religionen, Erster Band, Leipzig 
1894—1908. 

6. P. Oltramaee, L’histoire des id<ies theosophkpies, tome I, Paris 
1906 (explains the Vedanta and- Saiukbya). 

7. G. Thibaut & Ganganatha Jha, Indian Thought, a quarterly, 
devoted to Sanskrit Literature, Allahabad 1907 &c. 

Separate reprints i. a. : 

Ganganatha Jha, The Prabhakara School of Prirva 
Mimamsa 1911. 

„ The Nyaya-Sutras of Gautama, 

with the Bha^ya of Vatsyayaiia 
and the Varttika of Uddyota- 
kara (in course of publication). 

■ 33 * 
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Ganganatha Jha, Sadholal Lectures on Nyaya (in 
(•■ourse of publication). 

8. H. Jaooiji, The dates of the’ Philosophical Sutras of the Bralimans, 
Journal of the American Oriental Society , vol. XXXI, 1, (1911)' 

9. II. Jacobi, Zur Friihgeschichte der liidischen Philosophic, Sit- 
zungsberichte der Kgl. preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, 1911. 


3. 


4. 


u. 


B. SMies and translations, concerning the Vu^esika. 

1. Bartiielemv Saikt-Hilahie , Memoire sur la philosophic Sans- 
krite, le Nyaya, 1839. 

2. L. Roitt, ‘Vigvanatha Pahcanana, Division of the Categories of 
the Nyaya Philosophy’, edited and translated by. . Bibliotheca 
Indica 1850. 

J. E. Ballantyne, The aphorisms of the Nyiiya Philosophy by 
Gautama, Sanskrit and English, Allahabad 1850. 

B. B. Cowell, ‘Udayana Acarya, Nyaya-knsumanjali’, translated 
and edited by... Calcutta 1864 (1884). 

A. E. Gough, The •Vai^e^ika Aphorisms of Kanada, translated 
by... Benares-London 1873. 

:0. E. WiNDiscH, Ueber das Nyaya-bha?ya, Leipzig 1888. 

7. Bhimacharya Jhalakikar, Nyayakoga or dictionary of the teiE- 
nical terras of the Nyaya philosophy, second edition, Bombay 
1 893. (The name of the author and of the next following, given 
in An glocised spelling). 

8. M. Rajaram Bodas, A historical survey of Indian logic. Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch, vol. XIX i). 306— 
347 (1897). 

9. Y. V. Athalye, The Tarka-samgraha of Annarabhatta , with. . . 
critical and explanatory notes . . . with a preface and introduc- 
tion^ by M. Rajaram Bodas, Bombay 1897 (The preface is a 
reprint of the historical survey, noted above). 

10. W. Handt, Lie atoniistische Grundlage der Vaipesika-Philoso- 
phie, Tubinger Doktor-dissertation, Rostock 1900. 

H. Jacobi, Die Indische Logik, Nachr. der K. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. Klasse 1901 Ilcft 4. 
Th, de Stcheruatskoi, Rapports entre la theorie bouddhiqiie 
de la connaissance ot Penseignement des anti-es wholes philo- 
.sophujiies. de ITnde [i. e. ])rincipal]y tlie Nyaya and Vaicesika 
Schools^ Museon, Nouvelle Serie vol. V 1904. 
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13. B. Hultzsgh, Annambhatta’s Tarka-sanigraha, em Kompendiura 
der Dialektik <& Atouiisfcik uiit des Verfassers eignem Komaien- 
tar, genaiiiifc Dipika, Abliaiidluiigen der Kgl. Gesellsohaft der 
Wisseiischaftcii zii Gottiugeii, Phil. -hist. Klasse Neue Folge IX 
11°. 5 (1907). 

14. Ni^NUA Lal Sinha, The Vai(;e§ika Satras of Kaiiada witli the 
commentary , of Qamkaha MigitA, translated by. . . (in the series: 
The sacred books of the Hindus), Allahabad 1910 & 11. 

15. JaoadIsha Cmandea CiiArrEiui, The Hindu Realism being an 
introduction to the metaphysics of the Nyaya-Vai^e^ika system 
of philosophy, Allahabad 191^, (Name of author in Aiiglocised 
spelling ; 1 scarcely ever (juote this book which differs in aim 
and method widely from my exposition). 

10. Luigi Suali, Introdimone alio studio della Filosofia' Indiana, 
Pavia 1913 [gives an exposition of the sync-etic Nyaya-Vai^epka, 
with an introduetion about the history of Nyaya and Vaigesika], 
Note. Published during the printing of this book: 

17. F. W. Thomas, Indian ideas of action and their interest for 
modern thinking, Lecture before the Aristotelean Society, 1918.' 

C. Studies ^c. mmerttbif) the other Brahmanic S0tenis. 
IJpani^ads and Brahmanas, 

1. P. lluGNAun, Matoriaux pour servir ii'l’histoire de la philosophie 
do rinde,' Paris 1870. 

2. T. W. Rhys Davids, The theory of soul in the Upani^ads, 
Journal Royal Asiatic Society 1889 p. 71- — 87, 

3. (See list A n°. 5). 

Purva-mi manisa, 

4 1. R. Baulantyne, The aphorisms of the Mimaiusa Philosophy 
by Jaimini with extracts from the commentaries, in Sanskrit 
and English, Allahahad 1851. 

5. (4. Thibaut, The Artha-samgraha hy Langaksi-Bliaskara, edited 
and translated by. ,., Benares 1882. 

(). Gaxuanatha JilI, Kumarila’s Oloka-varttika, translated by. . . 
Bibliotheca In dica, Calcutta 1907. 

7. (Sec list A n°. 7). 

V edanta. 

8. P. Deussen, Das System des Vedanta, Leipzig 1^‘^3. 

9. P. Deussen, Die Sutra’s des Vedanta aus detn Sniisknt filiei-. 
setzt, Leipzig I S87. 
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10. G, Thibaut, The Vedanta-sutras with the commentaries by Cam- 
KAiiA Acaiiya aiid RAii.ANi.UA, Sacred books of the East, vol. 
34, 38 & 48, Oxford 1890 & 9(5. 

1 1 . M. N. Dvivedin , The Maiidiikyopaniyad with Gaiidapada’s Karikas 
and the Bhayya of Qaiukara, translated into Euglisli by. . . 
Bombay 1894. 

12. (See list A 11 °. 0). 

13. M. Walleseii, Der altere Vedanta, Heidelberg 1911. 
Sainkhya & Yoga. 

14. R. Garbe, Die Theorie der Indischen Rationalisten von den 
Erkenntuissmitteln, Berichte der kon. siichs. Gesellschaft der 
Wisseiischafteii phil.-histor. Klasse 1888 S. 1—30. 

15. R. Garbe, Die Sarakhya Bhilosophie, 2te Auflage, Leipzig 1917. 

16 . A. BCrk, Die Theorie der ScMussfolgerung nacli der Sanikhya- 
tattva-kaiunudi des Vacaspatimiera, Wiener Zcitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgcnlandes XV S. 251— 263. 

17. J. Davies, Hindu. Philosophy, the Sainkhya Klirika of If;vara 
Krsna, an exposition of the system of Kapila, with an appendix 
on the Nyaya and Vai^csika systems, 2nd edition , London 1894. 

18. (See list A 11 °. 6). 

Note. The following book is of importance for the study of 
Indian philosophy in general, but unfortunately came too late 
into the possession of the author: 

19. J. Haughton Woods, The Yoga-system of Patahjali, Harvard 
Oriental Series vol. XVII, Oaiubridge Mass. 1914. 

B. Fuhlicatio7is on. Buildkmn hi general, 

1. W. Wassiljew, Per Buddhismus, seine Doginen, GesChichte 

. und Literatiir, erster Theil, St. Petersburg 1860. 

2. II. Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism, Stiassburg 1896. 

3. L. DE la Vallee Poussin, Le Bouddhisme d’apres les sources 
bralmianiques, Museoii (ubuvelle serie) II & III [translation of 
the portion in the Sarva-darcana-samgraha, dealing with Budcl- 
hisin] 1901— ’2. 

4. L. DE LA VAiiLiE PoussiN, Dogniaticpic bouddhique, Journal 
asiatique 1902. 

5. D. T. Sizuki, Outlines of Maliayana Buddhism, London 1907. 

6. P. Oltramare, La forrnule boiiddhiqiie des douze causes, 
Geifove 1909. 

7. L. DP. LA Vallee Poussin, Bouddhisme, Opinions sur I’liistoire 
de la dograatique, Paris 1909. 
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8, M. Walleser, Die Mittlere Lehre (Madliyamika- g^tra) des 
Nagarjuna nach der tibetisclien Version iibertragen, Heidelberg 
1911. 

9. L. i)E i-A Vallee Poussin, Theorie cles douze causes, (land 19 Id. 

B. Buddhistic Logic. 

1. Sadajiro Sogiura, IJindii Logic, as preserved in China and 
Japan, Philadelphia 1900. 

2. (See table B n°. 12). 

3. Satu; Candra Vii)YABHDsA?iA, History of the Mediaeval School 
of Logic, Calcutta 1909. 

B. Editions used. 

Origiiial Vai^esika system: 

1 , The F n{:eslka Bandana with the commentaries of Qanikara MiQra & 
Jayaiiarayana Tarka Pancanana, Bibliotheca Indioa, Calcutta 1861. 

2. The Bhn^ga of Pragastapada together with the Nyaya-kandall 
of Qrldhara, edited by V. Dvivedin, Benares 1895. 

3, The Bharadmjawttihha^ga by Gaiigadhara Kaviratna-ka viraja 
Berhampore, Qak. 1790 (India Office Library I. B. L. 13). 

4. The Kirancwall (the aphorisms of the Vai 9 e§ika philosophy of 
Kanada with the commentary of Pra^astapada and the gloss 
,Kiranavall, of Udayanacarya) edited by ViiSDUYEpvARA Prasada 
Dube, Benares 1885. 

Original Nyaya system: 

Ti. JNt/agu Sutra die logical aphorisms of (.Totama with a 

commentary by Vigvanatha Bhattacarya, printed at the Educa- 
tion Press, Calcutta 1828. 

6. The Nymjasutr as with Vatsyayana’s Bhgsya. . . , edited by GaN- 
GADHARA Qastri TailaSga, Viziaiiagraiii Sanskrit Series, vol. IX, 
Benares 1896. 

Syncretic Nyaya-Vaic;esika system: 

(The names of the editors, given in Anglocised spelling): 

7, Kariktwali, with the commentary SiddhantamuJctmall, liy Vif;va- 
natha-paucanama, edited by TuKaRaM jAVA.n, Bombay 1903. 
(of. list B n°. 2). y ■ 

^6. The Tarhahhasn of Kegayaraw/ra, with the commentary of Go- 
vardhana, edited with an introduction and notes by Siiivuam 
MAUA nEo PAR.YNjpK, 2nd edition j Poona 1909. 
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9 . Baptapadartin by pivaditya, with the comrnentary PadartJta- 
candrika by ^e^ananta, edited with introduction and notes by 
^V, S. GhSte, Bombay 1909. 

10. (See here list B if, 9), 

Furva-MimamsS: 

11. 2Vi^ Ifimamsd-i^loka-varttilca of Kutnarila Bhatta, with the com- 
mentary called Npdpa-mlndkara by Partha. Saratlii Mi^ra, 
edited by Rsma ^astrI Tailanoa, Ghowkhauiba Sanskrit Series, 
Benares 1898 &c. 

12. The TaniramrUika by Bhatta Kumarila, edited by DhundhieSja 
Panta DHAEBtSOHiKARi, Beiiares Sanskrit Series, Benares 1882. 

13. (See list 0 if. 5). 

Further Indian works of philosophy are referred to, according 
to the edition of the Bibliotheca Indica; see: 

14. E. SiEO, Vei-zeiohnis der Bibliotheca I ndica uud verwaudter 
Indischer Series nach Werkeii und Nuinmeru, Leipzig 1908. 


Section 2. 


DETAILED TABLE OF CONTENT 
■ OF THE VAIQESIKA SUTRA, AND RB8EHENCES TO 
THE PRESENT PUBLICATION. 

Adhyana /; 1. 

1 , 1, 1 — 3 Litroductiou, . . . . . , . . . , . ... . . ........ p. 344 

4— • 7 Bnuiiciation of c at e g o r i e s, of substances, 

(jualitics and actions .......... . . „ 107 

8 Similarity between substance, quality and 
action. — Characterisation of substance, 
quality and action by referring to causality 
(sutra”9---31)r. ..... .. ........... ..v „ 130 

9 — -1 1 1°. Homogeneity of cause and effect pos- 
sible, when substance or quality is a cause; 
not .possible, when action is a cause. . . „ 133 
12— 14 2°. Destruction of the cause [or the effect] 

by the effect [or the cause] „ 134 

15— -17 3]^. Definitions of substance, quality and 

action. , . p. 135 & „ 138 
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I, 1, 18—2:2 4°. Substance, quality and action, considered 
with reference to the category of 

their effects.. p. 135 

23 — 24 5°. H OHIO gen eity of effect and cause 
possible, when substance or quality is 
an effect; not possible, when action is 

an effect 135 

25 — 26 6°. Quality (25) and acfion (26), considered 
with reference to the nuniber of their 
abodes........................ „ 136 

27 — 29 7°. Of which (jiialities may substance 

(27), quality (28), action (29) be the 

effect? (f 136 

30—31 S°. A ction causes separation and disjunc- 
tion; and does not produce substances 
and actions „ 136 

AdhycUja I ^ 2. 

I, 2, 1 — 2 Cause and effect „ 138 

3 — 6 Generaiily and peculiarity p. 117 & „ 146 

7—10 Existence... » HB 

n — 16 Dravyafm, ganalmi, kamatoa . . „ 119 

17 Existence ,,119 

Adhyaya TI, 1. 

II, 1, 1 — 5 Detinition of the first five substances 

by referring to their qualities.. „ 155 

6 — 7 Egression: artificial fluidity of earthly sub- 
stances siiclr as butter, and of the nietals. . „ 155 

8^ — 19 Discussion of air; its existence known 
by proof; its probaiis (toucli) ‘not seen’; its 
atoms; its possession of quality and action; 
etornulity of its atoms; since its existence its 
only generally known by argumentations, 
tiierefore it must have received its name from 
a Being, higher than man., p. 28, 158 & „ 299 

20 &c. Discussion of physical space. ,, 171 

20----23 «. Polenncs against the „ 171 

24— 27 <5. The existence of sound, prohans for the 

existence of physical space . . ; . „ 172 

28- — "31 c*. Its qualities „ 172 
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Adhyaya Tf , 2. 

II, 2, 1 — 5 Mditioiial remarks on the four first 

substances and their qualities (cf. II. 

• 1, I — 4) p. 156 

6 — 1) Discussion of time „ 212 

10 — ^16 Discussion of mathematical spa ce. . „ 213 
17 &c. Additional notes on physical space and its 

qualities (cf. II, 1, 20 &o.). „ 172 

17 — 20 a. Introductory remarks on doubt „ 172 

21 — 24 5. Sound not a substance, nor an 

action p. 28 & „ 174 

25 — 32 c. Sound is transient „ 175 

33 — 37 d. Mimaiiisaka arguments for its eternality 

expounded and refuted. . . . , p. 28 & „ 177 

AdInjUya III, 1. 

'ill, 1, 1 — 2 The existence o f s o ii 1 proved by the 

existence of knowledge concerning objects .. „ 2 50 
2 — - 0 Refutation of tlie opinion that the body 

or the senses are the soul .. . . p. 250 & „ 300 

7 — 8 Egression. The false probaus. .......... ,, 301 

9—14 The conclusive probans » 208 

15 — 17 „ Division of the false probans. . „ 302 

rS The argumentation, given for the existence 

of soul, resumed ... ........ p. 251 & „ 302 

1 Proof for the existence of souls other than 

our own. .... . . . .... . . . „ 251 

Adhjaya III, 2. 

III, 2, 1 — 3 Discussion of the internal organ : proof 

for its existence ; its substantial nature, 
eternality and oneness in every person. . , ,, 260 
4— 5 Discussion of so-iil continued (cf. Ill, 1). 

Its probantia (4), its substantial nature and 
and eternality (5) . ............ ..... . ,,252 

‘ 6 &c. Dialogue about soul p. 28 & 256 

6— 8 Objection against the opinion that soul 

is known by inference . ... „ 253 

0 Answer to this objection . 253 
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in, 2, 10 — 11 5. New objection: Since we have a sensorial 
perception of a person , inference is super- 
fluous with reference to soul. — Answer, p. 254 


12 c. New objection and answer „ 250 

13 c/. Rejection of this answer . „ 256 

14 Assertion of the spiritual nature of soul . „ 254 

15 e. New objection ; the material nature upheld . 

16—17 Answer to this objection „ 254 

18 /. Proof of soul, not from revelation only . „ 255 

19 Vedanta view of the unity of soul „ 28 

20 — 21 'Fhis view contradicted „ 28 

Adhyaya IV, 1. 

IV, 1, 1 — 5 The existence of the eternal atoms... „ 159 

6 — 9 Discussion of the f irst gro up of q ua- 
litie-s (colour, taste, smell, touch). Condi- 
tions necessary for their perception and the 

perception of objects ... . . „ 287 

10 (Explained as referring to) gravity 288 

11_]3 q'be second group of q ualities enu- 
merated, and action cursorily mentioned. 

Their perceptibility ............... . . . „ 289 

13 Perceptibility of gmiaim and existence (cf. 

I, 2) „ 284 

Adhyaya IV, 2. 

IV, 2, 1 Division of earth &c. into body , sense-organ 

and object . . . ....................... 181 

2— 4 Body consists of one element ... p. 28 & „ 181 
5 — 11 Division into sex-born and not-sex-born . , ,,182 

Adkyaya V, 1, 

V, 1, 1 &c. Causes of action (movement)......., ,, 223 

2 — ^ 6 1°. srmyoya, prayaim md alhiyhuta ... „ 113 
7 ^ . gurvloa . \ V, . „ 228 

8—10 3°. nodam . .... ........ ......... ... „ 224 

1 1—13 4°. unconscious movement of the body. . . „ 28 

14 5°. (cf. 1^) ^ & „ 228 

15 adrsia. ................ . p. 225 & „ 228 


16— 18 r. samhlra • „ 225 
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Adht/a//n V, 2. 


V 


2 


1 &c. Move ra e n t o f t h e firs t f o u r el e- 

mcnts and of manas. p. 

1-— 1 1 a. earth and water. In an egression the states 

of aggregation are mentioned, p. 2S & „ 

12 b. fire and air . 

13 Egression:thetypicalnu)vementoffire(up- 

wards)*and of air (sidewards); the first niove- 
nient of the atoni-s and the internal organ, 
caused hy ailrijta „ 

14 e. the internal organ „ 

15^ — 18 Egression: the origination of pleasure and' 

pain ; of i/offa ; physiological processes caused 

tyy adrista-, the arising of woki^a „ 

19—20 Egression: darkness .......... p. 20 & „ 

21 Time, space and physical space 

are devoid of movement. . . . p. 1 13 & „ 
22— 23 The movements themselves, (jualities and 

inherence are devoid of movement . ..... „ 

24—20 'fhe qualities, (mathematical) space and time, 
chaiacterised in regard to causality (ef. \T1, 

I, 24; II, 2, 9; VII, 1, 25). ' p. 28 „ 


156 

222 


157 

272 

272 

28 

214 

214 

214 


Adhyaija VI, 1. 

VI, 1, I— 4 The Veda is a work of intelligence and there- 
fore authoritative. ... . . . . . . „ 344 

5 &e. M e r i t and d e me r i t, ns results of liiunan 

actions. ............................. 345 

5— ■ 9 Attributes of one soul do not produce 
effects in another soul, [the fruit Avhich 
accrues to the departed ancestors a'cc., 
results from the influence of benedictory 
pronounced by Bifdimaims, at 
the — Entertainment of impure 

Ih'iihnmnits at a & of a p lire 

Brahmana. . . . ........... „ 345 

10 — 11* b. Fmm'tti with reference to vdinfa, sama 

or Hna p. 29 & ,, 340 

i'. FarcmndUim with reference to these three 

classes . ... ....... . . . ... . . p. 29 & 340 
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VI, 1, 13 — 1() t/. Ttjaga (of oneself or another), with refer- 
ence to these three classes . . . p. 31) & p. 347 

Adhyaya VI, 2. 

VI, 3, 1 — 9 Factors, necessary for the reaching of 

merit and demerit (hehavionr, emotions, 

self-restraint, purity of food) „ 343 

10 — 16 The concatenation of the psychical 
states: a. desire originates from pleasure 
and other factors; h. application to dliama 
and adhurma originates from desire and 
aversion; c. birth and death; d. mol's^a , . . „ 365 

Adhyaya VJI , 1, 

VII, 1, J — 7 The discussion of the first group 

of qualities resumed. Their eternality 
and transiency, according to the nature of 


their suhstratum • . . „ 160 

3 — 3 J T h e s c c o n d g r o up of q u a 1 i t i e s taken 

up again (cf. IV, 1, 11) „ 215 

P. parimfma . „ 215 


33 — 35 Egression on the inhnitely great (physical) 
space and soul, on the inhnitely small ii/anns; 
on (mathematical) space and time p. 1 57 & „ 361 

Adhyaya / 1 1,2. 

VII, 2, I &c. The'discussion of the second group of (juali- 

ties continued . . . ... ... . . . , , p. 129 & „ 199 

I— 8 '1°. ekatva 3°. prihakteu. . . . . . . . . . . . . . „ 139 

9 P. Hamyoya, . . , . . . . . .... . . . . . ... . . . „ 32() 

10 — 13 vidhaya . . , ... . . . . . . ..... . . . . . , . . „ 226 

14---3() Egression on An objective relation 

{samyuya or wwrtw7//«) doeH not exist he- 

tweeii VwV/'rr iUid p. 29 ik, ,, 308 

31—25 If .para (va and aparafva 21-1 

26— 3S Egression on mmavaya% (leHnition ; d illerence 

froni &c.; its lultca 13 1 
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Adhyaya VI II, 1. 


VIII, 

1, 1 &c. 

Thoorv of perception p. 

289 


1—3 

a. Introduction „ 

289 


4— 9 

h. Perception with reference to substances, 




qualities, actions, generality and pecu- 
liarity . . . „ 

289 


10—11 

c. Polemical passage . p. 29 & „ 

290 



Adhyaya VIII, 2. 


VIII, 

2, 1— 2 

Vi^isfa-iHtim^tya-jnfina ... j). 29, 14(5 & „ 

290 


3 

Use of the term artha ,, 

290 


4 — 6 

The eleineuts from which the sense-organs 
respectively are formed „ 

290 



Adhyaya IX, 1. 


IX, 

1 , 1— 5 

The kinds of „iion-existence” . . . p. 29 & „ 

119 


G—IO 

The perception of non-existence p. 29 & „ 

290 


11—15 

The perception of soul. Perception, due 
to yoga .... „ 

293 



Adhyaya IX, 2. 


IX, 

2, i— 5 

Discussion of p r o b a n t i a 1 k n o w 1 e d g e , 
of verbal authority &c. , p. 298, 309 & „ 

310 


6— 9 

Remembrance and dream „ 

26(5 


10—12 

Trustworthy and untrustworthy knowledge „ 

2(16 


13 

Inspired knowledge . 

266 



Adhyaya X, 1. 


X:, 

1, 1—7 

Characterisation of pleasure and pain in 
comparison with intellection. ...... ... . „ 

264 



Adhyaya X, 2. 


,X, 

2, 1 (Src. 

Discussion of causality: . ... . . . ... „ 

138 


1— 2 

Substance as a cause ............... 

140 


2—3 

Movement as a cause ...... . . . . . . . „ 

140 



Quality as a cause. . . . . . ... . . . . . . „ 

140 


8—9 

Conclusion. . . ... . . . ..... p. 309 & „ 

344 
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Section 3. 


GENERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE 
PRAgASTAPADA-BHASYA. 

The 'Bhufiya is divided by the Indian editor into six grant Jtm 
(books) according to the number of categories. The introduction, 
the general enumeration of categories and the discussion of sub- 
stance are considered by him to form the first book. It is, however, 
more logical to distinguish here two yr«;/i//r/s.' Each of the books, 
further, is divided into praMrana'& (cliapters), and a prakarnna 
into paragraphs. I mean by a paragraph such a part of the text 
which is not interrupted by any comments. 

BOOK 1. The six Categories 

Chapter 1. Introduction & enumeration of categories. 

1) p. 1. Mangala'. praise to the Lord and the muni Kai^ada. 

3) „ G. Enumeration of the six categories, connection between 
the knowledge of the categories and liberation {nrh- 
greyasa). 

3) „ 7. Connection between duty prescribed by the 

Lord, and liberation. 

Chapter 2. The species of the categories enumerated. 

I) p. 8. Statement of the topic now to be discussed. Enume- 
ration of substances; 2) p. 10. enumeration of the 
qualities ; 3) p. 11. enumeration of tlie actions; 4) 
p. 11. the two forms of generality; 5) p. 13. defini- 
tion of ultimate difterence; 0) p. 14. definition of inhe- 
rence; 7) p. 15. conclusion. 

Chapter 3. The properties, common to all or some of the si.K 
categories. 

1 & 2) p. IG. Properties, common to all six categories. 

4 & 4) ,, IG. Properties, common to five of the ca.tegoiies. 

5^ — 9) „ 17- — 19. Froperties, common to three of the 
categories. 
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BOOK II. Substance. 

Clhapter 1. The pvopei-ties, coinmon to all or some of the nine 
substances. 

1—15) p. 20-20. Similar treatment, as in the precedent chapter, 

(J hap ter 2. Detailed treatment of the nine substances. . 

1) p. 27. Topic mentioned. 

2) „ 27. Earth, its (pialities, two kinds of earth : atomical and 

developed. Division of developed earth into three 
kinds: body, sensory (organ of smell) and object. 
Subdivision and description of these three kinds. 

3) ,, 35. Water, similar order of treatment as in 2). The bodies, 

consisting of water, live in Varuna’s world. 

4) „ 38. Fire; its qualities and its kinds: atomical and developed. 

Developed fire divided into; bodies living in Aditja’s 
world, the eye as organ of sight, objects Four kinds 
of objects: fire on earth, heavenly fire lightning &c.), 
heat of the ahiinal body, mineral fire or gold &c. 

5) „ 44*. Wind, its qualities; its kinds: atomical and developed. 

Developed wind of /oa^r kinds: body (world of the 
Maruts), organ of touch, object and priina (yibd air). 

6) „ 4S. The cresition and destruction of the world (specially 

of the four developed elements). 

7) „ 58. Physical .space, as the substance which possesses sound 

as a quality. Inference to prove its existence. The 
qualities of physical space (oneness, infinite greatness, 
&c ). Explanation of deafness. 

8) „ 03. Time; inference to prove its existence ; time as a cause 

of our temporal jjotions; time as a cause of origin, 
existence and perdition ; its qualities; though really 
one, called many, in 'consequence of its upadhis, 

0) ,, 00. Mathematical space, cause of the notion of the ten 
directions; its qualities; though really one, the ten 
names of the regions invented by tbe Ancient AVise 
for tbe use in profane and daily language ; the mytho- 
logical names of the regions. 

1 0> „ 09. Soul. Proofs for its existence : 1 . as the subject of 
sensorial knowledge, (p, 09 ]. 0 — 10), 2. as the 
doer of tlie movements, executed by the l)ody, 3. . as 
the cause of the activity of tlie vital airs, 4. as the 
cause of the (unconscious) movements) of the eyelids, 
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5. as the cause of the states of our body (growth, 
health &c.), (>. as the agent, who directs the move- 
ment of the internal organ and thus causes the con- 
junction between an external organ and a desired 
object, 7. as the one perceiver of visual and gus- 
tatory impressions (saliva is formed in the mouth 
immediately after seeing a certain object), 8.- as the 
substance in which pleasure,, pain, wish, aversion 
and volition inhere. — Proofs for the proposition 
that pleasure, pain, desire, aversion and volition are 
(pialities of the soul (and not of the body). Complete 
eniuneratiou of the qualities of the soul. 

11) p. 89. The internal organ. Proofs for its existence; 1. neces- 
sity of the cooperation of attention in the arising of 
intellections, pleasures &c,, 2. the arising of remem- 
brances, whilst the external sense-organs are inactive, 
3. the existence of other perceptihles (nara. pleasures 
&c.) which cannot be perceived by the external sense- 
organs. — The (jualities of manas {samkhya , parimana, 
prihaHoa. sampo^a, vibhapa, paratva, aparatva, aams- 
kard). Other characteristics {dravya-nnarambhalcatva , 
mUrtaiva, ajnatva, pararikatva, a^mmeariid). 

BOOK 111. Quality. 

Chapter 1. Characterisation of the qualities. 

I-—- G) p. 94— 95. Characterisation in respect to the substances 
in which they inhere. 

7 — 8) „ 95 — 96. Distinction between common and special 

(typical) qualities. 

9- — 12) „ 96 — 97. The qualities with reference to the organs 

of sense. 

13 — 24) „ 98—100. The qualities, considered with reference 

to other qualities, as their causes or effects. 

25) „ 101. Qualities which have movements as their 

effects. 

26 — 29) „ 101— 102. The qualities, considered with reference 
to causality in generalv ^ ^ 

30 — 31) „ 103)^^^^^^^^^^^ which „cover” a portion or the 

whole of the substance. 

32 — 33) „ 103. Qualities, considered with reference to the 

duration of the substance. 

Verhand. Kon. Alsad. V. Wetensch, N, Beeka. Dl. XVIII N°. 2. 
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Chapter Detailed treatuieat of the twenty-four qualities, 

1) p. 103. Introduction. 

2) „ 104. Colour. 

3) „ 105. taste. 

4) „ 105. smell. 

5) „ 106. touch. 

6) „ 106. Qualities, produced by the influence of lire. 

7) „ 111. Nuiliber. 

8) „ 137. dimension. 

9) „ ■ 138. singleness. 

10) „ 139. conjunction. 

11) „ 161. separation. 

12) „ 164. farness and nearness. 

13 — 45 ) p. 171 — 258. Intellection. 

13) p. 171. synonyms of the term buddhi. 

14) „ 172. its manifold forms. 

15) „ 172. division into trustworthy and untrustworthy intellec- 

tions (knowledge & ignorance). 

16) „ a. 

17) „ mparyaya. 

18) ,, 182. anadhyavasUya. 

19) „ 183. svapna. 

20) „ 186. knowledge, divided into perception, inferential know- 

ledge, remembrance and inspired knowledge, 

21) „ 186. perception. ' 

22) „ 200. definition ' of inferential knowledge (know- 

ledge, reached by a mark, lif/ya). 

23) „ 200. definition of the mark, in two clokas. 

24) „ 201. explanation of the first 9 loka. 

25) „ 204. e.xplanatioii of the second ^loka. 

26) „ 205. division of laingikam jMnmn into drd.am and srima- 

nyaio dr^tam. 

27) „ 213. really a form of inference. 

28) „ 220. gesticulation, a form of inference.. 

29) „ 220. (comparison) a form of inference. 

30) „ cirthapatti, ^ form of inference. 

3 1) „ 225. a form of inference. 

32) „ 225. ahhaoa, a form of inference. 

33) ,, 230. aitihya, a form of inference. 

34) ,, 231. inference, expressed for another. 

35) ,, 233. enunciation of the five members of such an inference; 

definition of the first member {pratijTia), its fallacies. 
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36) p. 237. the second member {apadei^.a). 

37) „ 238. possible faults in this member. 

38) „ 246. the third member {7iidar(;.a7ia). 

39) „ 247. possible faults in this member. 

40) „ 249. the fourth member {a7iusa7id/iana). 

41) „ 250. the fifth member {p'atifrmmya), — Summary of 

% 35—41. Necessity of the five avaymm. 

42) „ 255. assurance. 

43) „ 256. remembrance. 

44) „ 258. inspired knowledge. 

45) „ siddhada7ya7ia. 

46) „ 259. Pleasure. 

47) „ 260, pain. 

48) „ 261. desire. 

49) „ 262. aversion. 

50) „ 263. volition. 

51) „ 263, weight. 

. 52) „ 264. fluidity. 

53) „ 266. adhesion. 

54) „ 266. samkdra (physical inertia, latent preservation of psy- • 

chical impressions, physical elasticity). 

55) „ 272. merit. 

50) „ 280. demerit. 

57) „ 280. samai'a. 

58) „ 281. liberation, 

59) „ 287. sound. 

BOOK IV. Action. 

1) p. 290. General characterisation of action. 

2) „ 291. Definition of 

3) „ 291. of a2)ak^epti7m. 

4) „ 291. of aktmcajia. 

5) „ 292. oi pra8d7'a77a, 

6) „ 292. of ymiana. 

7) ,, ' 292. Division of action into: asaipyratyayam, 

api-atyayam Discussion of the thesis that there 

are no more than five kinds of actions, 

8) „ 290. Discussion of the difficulty {samgaya)-. is yamana 
equipollent or subordinate to 

9) „ '‘I'dl. Saipmty ay ant ka7'i7ia'. e.xplana.tion of the movement 
of a pestle, held with the hand. 

10) „ 300. Asatpraiyayum karnia. Explanation of the movement 

' . ' 84 * 
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of the liaiicl and of an object thrown with the hand. 

11) p. 301, The same with reference to an object thrown with 

an instriinient. 

12) „ 303. Apratyayam karma-, nodana, one of the forms of 

which causes movement. 

13) „ 304. ahhighata & samynkta-samyoya, two other forms of 

samyoga which cause movement; the explanation of 
the falling of earth and water [gurutva and sam/rara). 

14) „ 305. the flowing of water. 

15) „ 307. revolving movement, caused hj samkar a. 

16) „ 308. the movement of the vital airs; the absence of move- 

ment in physical space, time, mathematical space 
and soul. 

17) „ 308. the movement of the internal organ. Different move- 

ments, caused by udr^ta. 

BOOK V. Generality, p. 311. 

BOOK VI. Difference, p. 321. 

BOOK VII. Inherence, p. 324. 
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Section 4. 


Tabic A. 

THE CONTENTS OF PR A CASTA P ADA’S BHASYA, 
Book I, Chapter 3, in detail. 


The properties of all or some of the six categories. 
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2) a^ritatvam . . ....... ... . 
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dravyebliyal^. 

3) samavayitvam , aiiekatvam. 

4) nirguiiatvam , ni§kriyatvain 

5) sattaaambandhah . ....... \ 
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1 

1 

99 

99 


samanyavattvam , vi?e§a- 1 

vattvam. . . f 

svasamayarthayabdabliidhe- 1 
vatvain ............... \ 

dharmadharmakartrtvam. . . ' 

.9) 

99 
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(of. § 7). 

7) karanatvam . . . . .... . . , . 
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Table B. 

THE CONTENTS OF PRAQASTAPADA’S BHASYA, 
Book II j Chapter 1, in detail. 


The properties, common to all or some of tbe nine substances. 
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Table C. 


CONTENTS OF THE BHA^YA, 
Book III, Chapter 1. 
Characterisation of the qualities. 



The qualities with 
reference to the 
organs of sense. 


9 bahyaikaiken- 
driyagrakyak.. 


10 (Ivindriyagra- 
kyak . . . . 


11 antakkaranagra- 
ky'ak... 


12 atindriyak . . . . . 


) dvitvadayak. 

*) dviprtkaktva- 

dayak. 

*) ekatvam. 

*) ekaprlhaktram. 


sainsiddkika- 

dravatYam. 

*Vkkavana. ■ i 

*) naimittika- ' 

dravatvam. 

*) vegak. ■ 


) vegak. 


‘) kkavana. 

















') apakaja®. 

*y ekatvam. 

’) ekaprthaktvain. 
‘) vegah, 

*) bhavanJt. 

YpSkajSh. 

’) tula-parimSnah. 
•■') uttara-saipyogah. 
’’) nainiittika- 

dravatvain. 
*) bhSvana. 

’) vegah. 

*) uttaravibhagab, 

’) dvitvSdayab. 

*) dviprthaktvfC- 

dayab. 

*) anusnaspareali. 

*) ekatvam. 

’) ekaprthaktvam. 


*) asnaspargah, 


’J bha'vanf. 


*) ekaprthaktvam. 
*) vegah. 


*) vegah. 
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>1 <-> -as 
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2(5 asamavSyi- 
karanatvam . > 


27 niinilla- 

karanatvam . . . 

28 ubhayatha- 
karaiiatvam , . . 


29 akTrranatvani. . . 


Qualities which 
„cover” a portion 
or the whole of 
the substance. 

90 prade<;a- 

yrttitvam . . . 

91 Syraya- 

vyapitvam . . . 

Qualities, consi- 
dered with refe- 
rence to the 
duration of sub- 
stances. 

32 yavaddravya- 
bliayitvam . . . 


33 aySveddravya- 
bhavitvam. . . 




anusnaspar^ah. 
7 ekaprtbaktvain. 


*) bbavanit. 


usnaapar^ab, 

7 vegalj. 

‘) dvitvirdi. 

7 dviprtbaktvadi. 


') apskaja". 

7 ekatvam. 

7 ekaprthaktvam, 
‘) sfmsiddhika- 

dravatvam. 


*) with the excep- 
tion ofthekinas, 
mentioned in §32. 
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Table D. 

table SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION 

of the twenty-four q ui\ I i tics over the nine substances 
and the levara. 


(The table has been composed with the help of Rha^ya, Book 
II, Chap tor 2), with the exception of the last coluniii but one, 
which is based on Ny.-kandall p. 57 I. 20 Ac. 
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LIST OF PROPKR'IIES WHICH CHARACTERISE KARMAN; 
Prayastapadfi-bliasya, Book IV p. 290., 

1. kai'iuatva-sainbaiuliiab 

2. ekadravyavattvam 
•3. ksanikatvam 

4. imlrtadravyavrttitvam 

5. agunavattvani 

0. giirutva-dravatYa-pn>yatiia-sa.inyogajatvaiii 

7. sva-karya-samyoga-virodhiivaiu 

8. saniyoga-vibhaga-nii-apeksakaranatvam 

9. asamavayi-karanatvam 

10. sva-pai'af;raya-samaveta-kai-yaranibhakatvani 

11. sainanajatTyaiiarambbakatvam 

12. dravyananiiubbakatvaiu 

13. pratiiiiyata-jati-yogitvam 

14. dig-vic;ista-karyara!nbliakatvaiii 

NOTE to this list: N°. 1 is an example of a tautological 
definition, no rare occurencfe in Vai^esika works. N°. 2, 4, 5 
characterise inovcment with reference to inherence (move- 
nient inheres in one substance;' in a solid substance only; it does 
not possess itself qualities); n°. 3 states the transient nature of 
movement. N°. 6 — 14 characterise movement with refer ence to 
causality, namely; n°. G sums up the qualities from whicli move- 
ment originates (this list is not complete: physical or vej/a 

and adr^ta are left out), n°. 7 expresses the incompatibility of move- 
ment and its rfesult ‘mmyoc/a &c.’ (cf. V.S. I, 1, 14); n°. 8 sums 
up the qualities of which is the immediate cause (scil. 

samyoga & vibhaya-, ci. V.S. I, 1, 17; to these, however, is 
added in V.S. T, 1, 20); n°. 9 determines the kind of causality- 
which belongs io karwan (cf. V.S. I, 1, 15—17, where this is 
only done for dravya)', n°. states that the result of movement 
{samyoya & vibhaya) in the substance which was moving as 

well as in another substance; n°. 11 & 12 state the categories 
{draoya h karman) Avhich cannot be result of inoveinent; by n°. 13 
the fact is expressed that the generality eon taiiis a limited 

number (w?/«te) of classes (yV?//) [such as &c.]; by n°. 14 

the fact that the mmyoya ^ vibhaya, originated by niovcment, arc 
determined with reference to space. 
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Table F. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOGICAL FALLACIES, 
according to Fra<^8tapada and Dignaga. 

NOTE. The following table is based on Pra^'astapacla-bhaijya, book 
III chapter 2 % 35 — 39 and the account of Dignaga’s Njaya-prave^a, 
given by ViDYABuu^AyA in \\is Mediaeval School p. 89 &c. 


a. The fallac 

Accm'ding to PiugASTAPADA. 

1. Thesis refuted by perception-, 
fire is cold. 

%. Thesis refuted by inference: 
physical space is solid. 

3. Thesis refuted by thc.Qruti: 

a Brahman ought to drink 
sura. 

4. Thesis refuted by one’s own 
school: 

the effect is existent [before 
its production]. 

5. Thesis refuted by one’s own 
words: 

word does not give us infor- 
mation about anything. 


ies of thesis. 

According to Dion.aga. 

1. Thesis refuted by perception: 

sound is inaudible. 

2. Thesis refuted by inference: 

a pot is eternal. 

3. Thesis refuted by public opi- 
nion t 

man’s head is pure, because 
it is the limb of an animate 
being. 

4. Thesis refuted by one’s own 
school: 

a Vai(?e§ika philosopher 
saying: „soimd is eternal”. 

5. Thesis refuted by one’s own 
words: 

my mother is barren . 

6. Thesis with unfamiliar pak^a. 

7. Thesis with unfamiliar sadhja, 

8. Thesis with both terms un- 
familiar 

9. Thesis universally accepted. 
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Zi. The fallacies 

of th e proban s. 

I. The unproved (asiddha). 

According to Pi{A(;astai’ai)a. 

According to Dignaoa. i 

1. Frobans, unproved for both 

1. Probans, unproved for both { 

disputants: 

disputants: 1 

word is transient, 

sound is not eternal, i 

because it consists of parts. 

because it ia visible. i 

2. Probans, unproved for one of 

2. Probans, unproved for one of | 

the disputants: 

the disputants: n 

word is transient. 

sound is evolved, j 

because it is an effect. 

because it is a product. i 

[The Mlmamsakas deny 1 

hat word is an effect: it is only 

revealed by speaking]. 


3. Probans, unproved in its own 

3. The truth of the prohans is 

nature: 

questioned: 

there is fire here, 

the hill is fiery, I 

because I get tears in 

because there is vapour. 1 

my eyes. [The tears, how- 

■■ ' ' ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' 

ever, arose by another 


cause than smoke]. 


4. The [i. e. /;o/?-?flf] does 

4. It is questioned whether the 

not exist [in the form in which 

paha can be predicated by 

it is supposed to exist in the 

the probans; 

argumentation]: 


shade is an earthly sub- 

physical space is a sub- 

' stance, 

stance, 

because it possesses a 

because it has qualities 

dark colour [the posses- 

[it is questioned whether 

sion of a quality cannot 

])hysical space has qua- 

be jittributed to shade. 

lities]. 

which is no substance]. 


II. The uncertain |i 

According to PiiAyASTAPAnA. 

According to Diunaua: ! 

1, Probans too general (not ex- 

I . Prohans too general : [ 

eluded from the vipak^d)-. 


this is a cow, 

sound is eternal. 

because it has horns. 

because it is knowable. 

.ii 
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(Cf. tlie tallucy, called anad/u/aiHi- 
saya by Praoastapada). 


2. Probaiis not general enough: 
sound is eternal, 

because it is audible 
[there is no sapaha, be- 
sides the paJesa]. 

3- - 5 . Special cases connected with 
1 and 2 (see VidyahhOsana 
p. 94). 

G. Non-erroneoiis contradiction: 
i. 0 . when a thesis and its con- 
tradictory are both supported 
by what appear to be valid 
reasons: 

The Vaige^ika speaking to 
the MTmainsaka; 

sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product. 
The MTmainsaka speaking to 
the Vai^e^ika: 
sound is eternal, 

because it is always 
audible. 


III. The doubtful {anndhyavnsita). 


According to Pbapastapada. 

1. Probans too narrow {mysapakm 
besides the paks^d)-. 

a product is existent [be- 
fore its origination], 
because it originates. 

IV. The contra 

1 . Tlie supposed probans is absent 
ill the sapaUci^a and present in 
the vipahfd: 
this is a horse, 

because it has horns. 


According to Dignaga. 

(Cf. the fallacy n°. 2 of Dign.Aga’s 
mndif/dia). 


i c 1 0 r y {vir?idd/ia). 

1 . The supposed prubans is absent 

in the and present in 

the vipalya : 

sound is cterna], 

because it is a product. 

2. Special case of viruddha 1) 

3. The probans is consistent with 
the pa ha. 

4. Special case of xiruddha 3). 

[NOTE. See ViDYABHUSAyAp. 95]. 
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c. The fallacies of the example {dr^f/mta). 

I. P o s i t i V e e X a ill p 1 e s {sndharmyadrfjtanfabhftm) 

(i. e. examples used for sho^Yil)g that the sndhj/aSammri/a goes together 
with the Jingasawani/a). 


According to PBACASTArAi)\. 

1. Fallacious with reference to 
the pro bans: 

sound is eternal, ' 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which is incorporeal 
is an eternal substance, 
as an atom, 

[the atom is corpo- 
real],' 

2. Fallacious with reference to 
the probandum : 

sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which &c. 
as a movement. 

3, Fallacious with reference to 
both ; 

sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which is &c. 
as a pot. 

4, Example showing a lack of 
universal connection between 
probans and probandum: 

sound is eternal, 
like physical space 
[in this argumentation 
the connection between 
probans and probandum 
is not explicitly stated, 
cf. Nyaya-kandalT p. 247 
1. 24]./ :/ 


According to Dignaga. 

1. Fallacious with reference to 
the probans: 

sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which is incorporeal 
is an eternal substance, 
lus an atom. 


2. Fallacious with reference to 
the probandum: 

sound is do. 
because &c. 
that which &c. 
as intelligence. 

3. Fallacious with reference to 
both : 

sound is &c. 
because &c. 
that which is &c,,- 
as a pot. 

4. Example showing a lack of 
universal connection between 
probans and probandum: 

this person is passionate, 
because he is a speaker, 
whoever is a speaker is 
passionate, 

as a certain man in 
Magadha.- 

[cf. VlDY.’VBllUSANA p. 
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5 Example showing an inverse 
connection between probans 
and probandum 

[wind is a subsbxncej, 
that which is a substance, 
is observed to possess 
movement 

[the opposite of this ar- 
gumentation holds true: 
wliatcver possesses move- 
ment, is a substance, cf. 
Nyaya-kandalT p. 348]. 


6. Fallacious with reference to 
the abode: 

sound is eternal, 

because it is incorporeal, 
that which incorporeal, 
is an eternal substance, 
as a shade 

[shade is not an exist- 
ing substance]. 


5, Example showing tin inverse 
connection between prohans 
and probandum; 

sound is non-eternal, 
because it is a product 
of effort, 

whatever is non-eternal, 
is a product of effort, 
as a pot 

[the connection be- 
tween probans and 
probandum has been 
inverted i. e.: all pro- 
ducts of effort are non- 
eternal; but all non- 
eternals are not pro- 
ducts of effort]. 


IT . N e g a t i V e e X a m p 1 e s {vaidhcmn^i/adri^taniabkSsa). 

In both sources the classification of the fallacious negative exam- 
ples is completely parallel with the classification of the positive 
fallacious examples. 
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Section 5. 


TABLE OF OONCOR1)4NCE 
between Vra^adapada-hJiaeya and Vaige^ika-Sutra. 

The next table gives in a more concise form the Sucipattra which 
ViNDHYEgvARii’iiASADA DviVEDiN lias coiuposed for his edition of 
the Bhasya. Although liis references are often rather forced and 
arl'htrary, and must sometimes be- rejected, yet on the whole his 
concordance has proved of the greatest help to my study. 


References to the raig.-Sutra in the Bhasya. 

The paragraphs of the Bhasya are indicated by italic types. 


Division 
of Bhasya. 

Title. 

Division 
of V.S. 

References. 

I, 1 

Enumeration 
of categories 

I, 1 

1 cf. 1; 2—8 cf. 1 -4. 

I, 2 

Species 

I, 1 

i ct 5; ^ cf. 6; 5 cf. 7. 


of categories 

'■■■■■’ ■' ! 

I, 2 

4 cf. 3 — 5 ; 5 cf. 6. 



VII, 2 

6' cf. 26. 

I, 3 

Characterisa- 

I, 1 

4 cf. 16, 17; 5 cf. 8. 


tion of 

1,2 

4 d. 9; 5 cf. 7; cf. 3, 10, 


categories 

VII, 1 

12, 14, 16. 

4 cf. 1 5. 



VII, 2 

9 cf. 26. 



VIII, 2 

-7 cf. 3. 

II, 1 

Characterisa- 

I, I 

1 cf. 5, 9, 10, 12, 15, 18; 7 


tion of 


cf. 23; 77 cf. 13—14. 


substances 

II, 1 

7 cf. 1—4; 8 cf. 1—3, 6, 7; 




9 cf. 1, 2; 77 cf. I, 2, 6; 
13 cf. 31 ; 74 cf. 6, 7. 



11, J 

77 cf. 2, 5 ; IS cf. 8, 9, 14. 



III, 2 

77 cf. 4, 20, 21. 



IV, 1 

11 cf. 11. 


VerliMid. Ron, Akad. Y. Wetenach. N. IleeltB. Dl. xvni N». 2. 35 
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Division |i 
of Bha§ya. 


Division 
of V.S. 

References. 



V, 

1 

4 ■ 

cf. 

17 

; 9 cf. 7 

, 18; 11 cf. 






7, 

17, 

18. 





V, 

2 . 

4 

cf. 

1- 

-7, 12— 

-14 ; .9 cf. 

3; 






11 

cf. 

1, 3, 4 

-6, 8, 11. 



VT, 

1 ■ 

11 

[ cf 

'. 5 






VIT, 

1 

n 

cf. 

22; 

, 24, 25 

; 11 cf.. 

22; 






13 

cf. 

24, 25. 





VII, 

2 

4 

cf. 

21 

; 13 cf. 

22. 




VIII, 

2 

6 

cf. 

5, 

6. 





IX, 

2 ^ 

11 cf 

■. 6 






X, 

2 

1 

cf. 

1- 

-2. 



II, 2 

Detailed 

11, 

1 

2 

cf. 

1, 

Q ; 3- cf. 

2 ; 4 cl 

3, 


treatment of 




7; 

o cf. 4, 9 — 

16; ^ cf. 

18, 


substances 




19 

; 7cf. 24— 

31 ; <9 cf. 

31; 






9 ' 

cf. 

31; 11 cf. 21, 




n. 

2 : 

2 

cf. 

1- 

-2 ; 3 cf 

. 5 ; 4 cf. 

4 ; 






7 

cf. 

21, 31; 

<9 cf. 6- 

-9; 




1 


9 

cf. 

10, 12- 

-16. 




III, 

1 

10 cf. 2 

—5; 18 

—19. 




III, 

2 

10 cf. 

4; 6— 18; 20— 

21; 




i 


11 

cf. 

1 — 3. 





w. 

1 

^ cf. 


-5, 11; Scf. 1—5, 

11; 






4 

cf. 

1—5, 11 

.; 5 cf. 1- 

-5, 






7, 

12 






lY, 

2 , 

2 

cf. 

1, 

5, 6— 

10; 3 cf 

. i, 






6- 

-11 

- ; 4 cf. 

1, 6—11 

,5 






cf. 

I, 

6—11. 





V, 

1 

2 

cf. 

7, 

16—18 

; 3 cl 17; 4 






cf. 

17 

; 5 cf. ' 

14. 




V, 

2, 

2 cf. 

1; 

3 cf. 3— 

6, 8, ll;^cf. 






8, 

13 

] 6 cl 1, 

12: ii cf. 

17. 



VI, 

1 

10 cf. .5 





1': : 

VII, 

1 

2 

cf. 

6, 

10, 21; 

5 cf. 20, 

21; 






4 

cf. 

20, 21; 

. 5. cf. 20, 

21; 







cf. 

22 ; 8 cl 

25; cf. 

21; 






10 cf 

. 22; 2Y 

cf. 23. 
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Division 
of Bha§ya. 

Title. 

Division 
of V.S. 

References. 



VII, 2 

6 cf. 9— lOj 7 cf. 22; 8 cf. 




25; ,9 cf. 24; 10 cf. 22; 

11 cf. 23. 



VII, 2 

6 cf. 9 — 10; 8 cf. 22; 9 cf. 




22 ; 11 cf. 21. 



VIII, 2 

.3 cf. 5-; 5 cf. 6;4cf. 6;.5cf. 6. 



IX, 2 

10 cf. 6. 



X, 2 

0 cf. 2. 

Ill, 1 

Chavacterisa- 

T, 1 

1 cf. 16; 5 cf. 15; 16 cf. 20; 


tion of qua- 


19 cf. 28; 21 cf. 27, 29; 


lities 

II, 2 

26 cf. 19; 37 cf. 19; cf. 

19; 29 cf. 19. 

9 cf. 21; 15 cf. 31; 17 cf. 31; 

79cf,31;2Icf.31;22cf.31. ; 



III, I 

15 cf. 18. 1 



IV, 1 

10 cf. 11 ; 12 cf. 10. 1 



V, 1 

16 cf. 17; 25 cf. 1, 2, 5—7, I 




9, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18. ^ 

! 


V 0 

V , .s- 

1 cf. 22; 15 cf. 15; 25 cf. ; 




1—7, 13, 17; 26 cf. 24. 



VI, 2 

22 cf. 10; 14. 



VII, I 

7 cf. 14— 16; ,75 cf. 6; 79 cf. 




6; 23 cf. 6. 1 



. VII, 2 

7 cf. 3—5, 11, 12, 14—16, I 




23, 25; 75 cf. 9, 21; 76 cf. 

9— 10; 77cf. lO; 7S cf. 21; ! 

21 cf. 9, 10. 



VIII, 1 

7 cf. 8. 



VIII, 2 

9 cf, 5, 6. 



IX, 2 

22 cf. 6. 



X, 2 

26 cf. 4. [ 

Ill, 2 

Detailed 

II. 1 

3 cf. 1—3; 3 cf. 1— 2; 4 cf. 1 

§l-~§6 

treatment of 


,'1;'5. cf.',l— 4.,:"' ^ 


qualities. 
First group 

II, 2 
IV, 1 

4 cf. 2/^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ! 

3 cf. 6, 8; 5 cf. 9; 4 cf. 9; 

5 cf. 9 ; 6 cf. 3. [ 


d 


^ 5 * 
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Division 
of Bha?ya. 

Title. 

Division 
of V.S. 

References. 



X, 1 

42 cf. 3. 



X, 2 

-37 cf. 9. 

§46— §59 

Remaining 

1,1 

4H- — 50 cf, ‘6; ,55^ cf. 2. 


qualities: psy- 

II, 1 

52 d. 2, 6, 7;55cf.2;.5^cf. 27. 


chical and 

II, 2 

0,9 cf. 21; 25— 32. 


physical 

V, 1 

50 d. \;51 cf. 7, lS;.54cf. 17. 



V, 2 

46—47 d. 15; 50 cf. 14; 51 




cf. 3;53cf.4,8;55cf.l6,18. 



VI, 1 

55 cf. 5; 56* cf. 5, 7, 8. 



VI, 2 

.46—49 cf. 10—14; 50 cf. 14; 




55 cf. 1, 2, 5, 8, 9; 56' cf. 
3, 4, 6, 7 ; 57 cf. 16; 5Scf. 16. 



IX, 2 

54 cf. 6. 



X, 1 
X, 2 

46—47 cf. 1—0. 

55 cf. 8. 

IV 

Movement 

I, I 

1 cf. 7, 11, 14, 17, 20— 22, 
24, 20, 29— 31. 



I, 2 

6* cf. 7. 



II, 1 

1 cf. 21; 70 cf. 21, 



II, 2 

1 cf. 25. 



V, 1 

9 cf. 1—5 ; 10 cf. 1, 2, 9, 10, 
17, 18; 77 cf. 1,2,16—18; 
75 cf. 7, 18; 75 cf. 17. 



V, 2 

12 cf. 1, 12; 75of. 1, 12, 3; 




14 cf. 4; 70cf. 12, 21; 77 
cf. 2, 7, 12, 13, 14, 17. 

V 

Sumam/a 

I, 2 

7 cf. 3—5, 7—10, 17; 5 cf. 




11—16, 

VI 

Vige^a 

I, 2 

cf. 6, 

VII 

Sunamya 

V, 2 

7 cf. 23. 



VII, 2 

I d. 20—28. 
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Section 6. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE NYlYA-SUTRA. 

The following table of contents of four books of the Nyaya-sutra 
has been composed with the help of VigvANSTHA’s Vrtti, of which I 
have used the edition of 1828. Moreover, I have added in this table 
the following facts: in the first column the immber of the section 
{prakarana), given to it in this edition ; in the second the number 
of the prakarana in the ahiika-, in the third the number of the 
sutras according to the edition of 1828; in the fourth the number 
of the sutras according to the edition of the Nyaya-bha§ya (edition 
1896). The fifth contains the title of the different For 
a short account of the system cf. Max MCller’s Six Daryanas. 



Aim, 

Eel. ^28. 

Ed. ’96, 

Title. 

1 

LL 1 

I, 1- 2 

1,1, 1— 2 

The topic of the book and its interest. 

a 

‘2 

„ 3- 8 

« „ 3- 8 

Definition, of trustworthy source of 
knowledge [pramana). 

3 

n !> 3 

„ 9— 2.2 

„ „ 9-22 

Definition oiprameya (object of know- 
ledge). 

4 


„ 23— 25 

„ „ 23-25 

Definition of samqaya , prayojana and 
drstmta. 

5 

» » 5 

,, 20- 81 

„ ,, 23-31 

Definition of 

6 

3) 33 0 

„ 32— 38 

.33 33 32 — 38 

Definition of the five avayavas. 

7 

7 

53 33 * 

,, 39— 40 

„ ,,39-40 

Definition of tnrka and nirnaya. 

8 

1/2, 1 

„ 41— 43 

1,2/ 1- 3 

Definitions of vlula^yalpa wAritanila. 

t) 

33 33 ^ 

„ 44— 49 

,, „ 4-: 9 

llekTtbJiasa. 

10 

33 33 S 

„ 50— 57 

„ ,/10 -17 

Chalet. 

11 

33 33 1' 

:,, 58— GO 

„ ,,18-20 

• Definitions of and iiigrahasthana. 

12 

11,1, 1 

II, 1— 7 

11,1, 1— 7 

Examination of doubt. 

13 

33 33 

„ 8-19 

33 33 8—19 

Examination of trustworthy know- 
ledge {pramana) in general.*) 

14 

33 33 ^ 

„ 20— 32 

„ ,, 20^ — 32 

Examination of perception (yjra- 
tyaksa). 

15 

4 

33 33 ^ 

i 

,,33—38 

„ ,, 33-88 

Examination of the aggregate {ava- 
yavin). 


1) Sep on 11, 1, 8 H. -Tacobi J.A.O.S. XXXI p. 13 note 1. 
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Mill. 

Ed. ^28. 

Ed. ^96. 

Title. 

IB 

11,1, 5 

11, 

37— 38 

11, 2,37- 38 i 

Examination of inference {anu- 
mana). 

17 

» ,, 6 

33 

39— 43 

„ 39-431 

Exaininatiou of present time. 


„ » 7 

33 

44— 48 

„ ,,44-48 j 

i 

Examination of the trust worthiness of 
c 0 m p a r i s 0 n {upamana). 

18 

j) )} ” 

33 

49— 50 

„ ,,49-56 

Examination of verbal authority 
{eahda) in general. 

19 

» » 9 

33 

57— 68 

„ ,,57—68 

Examination of verbal authority in 
detail. 

20 

11,2, 1 

33 

69— 80 

11,2, 1—12 

The fourfold set of trustworthy sour- 
ces of knowledge. 

21 

„ „ 2 

33 

81—105 

„ „ 13-37 

The transiency of word. 

22 

„ „ B 

33 

106—122 

„ „ 38 — 54 ; 

The changes of word. 

23 

„ „ ‘1 

33 

123— 134 i 
1 

„ ,, 55 -56: 

The denotative power of vvord. 

2i 

111,1, 1 

III, 

i 

1— 8 

111, 1, 1— si 

1 The soul different from the sense- 
organs. 

25 

„ „ 2 

i 33 

4.— 0 

,, „ 1' 6 

The soul different from the body. 

2f) 

3 

)) >> 

33 

7— 15 

„ „ 7-15 

The soul different from the body 
(no duality of visual perception). 

27 

„ „ 1 

33 

16— 18 

„ „ 10-18: 

The soul is different . from the inter- 
nal organ. 

28 

„ „ 5 

33 

19— 27 

„ ,,19-27 

Soul without beginning or annihi- 
lation. 

29 

,, „ 6 

33 

28-- 32 

„ „ 28-29 

Examination of tire body.’) 

30 

7 ' 

)) 3> ' 

33 

33— 51 

„ „ 30-50 

Examination of the sense-organs. 
Polemical passage against the San- 
kliyius. 

81 

„ „ 3 

33 

52— 60 

„ „ 51—60 

Manifoldness of the sense-organs.’’) 

32 

1, „ 9 

33 

61— 71 

„ ,,61-73 

Examination of the object (ar^/i«). 

33 

111,2, 1 

III, 

72— 81 

111,2, 1— 9 

Transiency of i utellection {buddU). 
Polemics against Sankhyins and 
Buddhists. 

34 

0 

3) 33 ^ 

33 

82— 89 

„ ,,10-17 

Discussion of the hanabha^a (a 
Buddhistic dogma). 

35 

» „ 3 

33 

90—113 

CO 

.1 

CO 

Intellectiou a quality of soul. 

36 

4' 

33 33 ^ 

33 

114—117 

„ ,,44-48 

Origination and auiiihilafcion of intel- 
’■lection."' 


1) G-aube, SilnikliuarPIiiltisiijiliie p. f/.-Jf) note 4. 
-) Ibidem p. 322 note 1. 
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Ahn. 


Ed. ^as. 


Ed. ’96. 


Title. 


67 

38 

39 

40 

41 

4a 

43 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


III, S, 5 
„ « 6 

IV, 1, 1 

9 

V « ^ 

!> n 8 


}} 

» 


5 

„ 6 

» B 

,/ 9 
« 10 
„ 11 


III, 118— ia7 
las— 181 
13a— 144 

IV, 1— 3 

,, 3 9 

„ 10— 13 

„ 14— 18 
„ 19— 21 

„ aa— 24 

„ 23— 28 

„ 29-33 

„ 34— 86 

„ 37— 40 

,, 41—54 


III, 2,49—58 
„ 59-62 
„ 63—7 7 

IV, 1, 1— 2 

>J M 9 

„ ,,10-18 

„ ,,14-18 
„„ 19-21 

,, ,, 22-24 

„ „ 25— 28 

„ ,,29-33 

„ ,,34-86 

„ ,,37-40 

„ ..41—54 


51 

52 


12 

13 


53- 

69- 


„ ,,55-58 
„ 59-67 


Intellection different from the quali- 
ties of the body. 

Examination of the internal organ 
{m&na]^, 

lull lienee of adr^a in the origina- 
tion of the body. 

The faults of activity {pravtUi) in 
general. 

Examination of faults {dosa). 

Examination of the condition after 
death {pretyabhava). 

Befutation of the dogma of qmyaia. 

The dogma of the existence, of a Lord 
{iqvara). 

The theory of mere chance {Sikasmi- 
katva). 

Befutation of tlie transiency of every- 
thing. 

Befutation of the eternality of every- 
thing. 

Befutation of the separateness 
[prthakivd) of everytliiiig. 

Befutation of the qunyata of every- 
thing. 

Examination of fruit (phala). —-This 
prakarana contains a polemical 
egression against the samhhyaikan- 
iav&dins, i. e, those who limit num- 
her to one: the advaitins. 

NOTE, The prakaranm 4 — 11 con- 
tain principally polemics against 
the Buddhists; three of their 
dogmas: saruaip qunyam, sarvam 
anityan, sarvam ptthaV) are suc- 
cessively discussed. 

Examination of pain {duhkka). 

Examination of liberation {apa - 


1) See here book 1 p, 83. 
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Ahii. 

Ed. ^as. 

Ed. ’96. 

Title. 

53 

IV, 2, 1 

IV, 68— 70 

IV, 2, 1— 3 

The origination of the knowledge 
of truth. 

54. 

„ » 2 

„ 71— 82 

» „ 4—17 

Component parts and aggregate. 

35 

w ,« 

„ 83— 90 

„ „ 18—25 

Things, devoid of parts, 

56 

33 I* 

„ 91—102 

„ „ 26-37 

Refutation of the theory of constant 
annihilation of exterior things 
{hahyartkabfianga). }) 

NOTE. The praharmas 2 — 4 from 
one polemical egression against 
the Buddhists. 

57 

„ » 5 

„ 103—114 

» » 

The evolution of the knowledge of 
truth. 

58 

« 6 

„ 115—116 

„ „ 50-51 

The maintenance of the knowledge 
of truth. 
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Section 7. 


A. TWO POLExMIGAL PASSAGES FROAl gABARASVAMIN’S 
BHASYA ON MIMAMS/V-SOTRA I, 1, 5.i) 

translated by H. Jacobi, J.A.O.S. XXXI (1911) p. 18. 

First passage. 

TAn opponent objects]; All cognitions a) are without 

foundation (in reality) just like a dream; for we recognise in a 
dream that it is the nature of cognition to be without foundation. 
A waking person also has cognitions, e. g. of a post or a wall; 
and therefore this cognition also is without foundation. 

[We ans wer]: A waking man’s notion (e. g.) ‘this is a > post’ 
is a positively ascertained one; how is it possible that it should turn 
out wrong? 

[Opponent]: The notion in a dream also was, just in the 
same way, a well ascertained one; previous to the awakening there 
was no difference between the two. 

[Answer]: You are wrong; for we find that [what we saw] 
in a dream, turns out wrong; but we find that [what we see] in 
the other case [i, e. in the waking state], does not turn out wrong. 

If you say; that on account of the class-characteristic [cog- 
nition as a genus] [the same predication] will hold good in the 
other case; 

[we reply as follows]: If you mean that the cognition in 
a dream is wrong because it is a cognition, then of course the 
cognition of a waking man must be wrong too. But if cognition 
is [taken to be] the reason that something is so as it is cognised 
[and not different], then it is impossible to say that this cognition 
[viz. one in a dream] is different [i. e, wrong] because it is a cog- 
nition. [Not from the nature of cognition by itself], but from some- 
thing else we come to know that cognition in a dream is wrong 
on account of its being opposed to truth. 

[Opponent]; How do you ascertain this? 

[Answer]: In the following way ; because a sleepy mind is 
weak, sleep is the reason for the wrongness [of cognition] in a 

1) Cf. p. 558 sub II („Refutation of the JladliyaTiiikas"'); and book I p. G3 fappeudix 
11) and p. 74 (appendix). 
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dream; in a dreamless sleep it [the mind] is absent altogether; for 
one without any consciousness whatever, is said to be in a dream- 
less sleep. Therefore the cognition of a waking man is not wrong. 

[Opponent]: But the sensorium of a waking man also may be 
vitiated: by some defect. 

[Answer]: If so, the defect may be found out, 

[Opponent]: While one dreams, a defect is not found out. 

[Answer]: It is, for on awaking we frnd out that the mind 
had been vitiated by sleep. 

Translation of the second passage (p. 19). 

[The opponent says]: [The cognition itself] is a void. For 
we do not perceive a difference of form in the object and the idea 
of it; our idea is direhtly perceived, and therefore the so-called 
object which should be different from the idea, is a non-entity. 

[Answer]: Well, this would be the case, if the idea hail the 
form (or shape) of its object. But our idea is without form, and 
it is the externa] object which has the form; for the object is 
directly perceived as being in connexion with a locality outside 
of ourselves. An idea caused by perception is concerned with an 
object, and not with another idea; for every idea lasts but one 
moment, and does not continue to exist while another idea comes up. 

[The opponent says]: While the second idea is originating, 
it becomes known to the first idea and at the same time, it makes 
known to it the object, just as a lamp [illumines and makes thus 
known things]. 

[We reply]; This is not so. For before the object has become 
known , nobody is conscious of having the idea, but after the object 
has become knowm [to us], we become aware by inference that we 
have an idea concerning it; it is impossible that both these pro- 
cesses should be simultaneous. 

[The opponent says]; We do not contend that we know the 
object before the idea has originated, but after it has originated; 
therefore the idea originates first; and afterwards the object becomes 
known. 

[We r e p 1 y] : Quite right. The idea originates first, but it is 
not the idea that first becomes known. For as will occur occasio- 
nally, we say of an object \vhich we (lo know that we do not 
know it [i. e. we are not concious. of having an idea concerning it]. 

Moreover it is the very nature of every idea to be always 
and necessarily bound up with the name of [or a word 
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denoting] its objects, l^herefore an idea is ‘intiniately con- 
nected with a name’, but that which is 'not intiniately con- 
nected with a name’ is termed directly perceived. 

And furthermore, if [the object and the idea] had the 
same form, this would sublato the idea and not the object 
which is directly perceived. But there is no such uniformity 
[between the object and its idea, as you assume]; for by 
inference we become cognisant of the intrinsically formless 
idea, but we directly perceive the object together with its 
form. Therefore cognition is based on the object. 

And furthermore, the notion of [e. g.] a piece of cloth 
has an individual cause [in this sense that we have the 
idea of the cloth] only when ^threads form the material 
cause [of the object, viz. the cloth]. For if this were not 
the case, a man of sound senses might have the notion of 
a jar though threads had been used [in the production of 
the object in question], but that is not the case. [The mea- 
ning of this argument is that the object is not caused by 
the idea, but it has a cause which is independent of the 
idea, viz. the material from which the object or the thing 
is produced]. Therefore cognition is not without foundation 
[in external objects], and consequently direct perception 
does not convey erroneous knowledge. 

B. TABLE OP CONTENTS OP BADARAYANA’S VBPAN'TA 
SUTRA & UAAIKARA’S BHASYA, 11, 2, 18—27; 
TRANSLATIONS OF VEDANTA SUTRA II, 2, 28— 82. i) 

/, Refutation of the Sarvastivadins (Sautrantikas and 
Vuibhapkas). 

1°. Refutation of the theory, 

Sutra 18. a. Qamkara’s introduction , exposition of \h& dhrdu- 
theory : the World of two 

\mA.^:bQhi/amvastti,&antaTamvastu.Yom]s.m6?> 
^ hahjani vastuni". earth, water, fire and air; each 
element characterised by one quality : earth by 
touch, water by taste &c. Five kinds of antarani 
vasMni: rupay Vijmna &c. 
b. Uamkara’s explanation of the sutra : refutation 
of this dhatu-skandha theory. 1. The dhatu% cannot 

q Cf. here book I p. 74. 
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begin forming aggregates becanse they lack intel- 
ligence, and the skandha'?, can neither do so, be- 
cause no material body yet exists. 2. Refutation 
of the notion of a spontaneous entering upon acti- 
vity. 3. Refutation of the idea that the alaymynam- 
pramha (the train of self-cognitions) is the cause 
of aggregation. 

2°. Refutation of t\\G pr a hty as am utpada, 
for i\\G dh at it-8 hand ha theory, 

Sutra 19. a. Introduction; enumeration of the twelvefold 
chain, b. Refutation; 1. 'I'he argumentation of the 
Ikuddha. . . merely assigns efficient causes for the 
origination of the members of the series, but does 
not intimate an efficient cause for the formation 
of the aggregates. 2. No aggregate possible on the 
assumption of momentary atoms and a mere tluxus 
of psychical states. 3. No eternal series of aggre- 
gates to be accepted. 4. No aggregate on behalf 
of somebody’s enjoyment, for according to the 
doctrine of general imperinanency there is no per- 
manent enjoyer, 

3°. Refutation of the kr^anab hang a-vada. 

Sutra 20. Contradiction betw,een the pratltya' 
aamutpada and the k^anabhanga-vuda. 
Different arguments brought forward, i. a. On the 
admission [of the momentary existence of every- 
thing] it is impossible to establish between two 
things the relation of cause and effect, since the 
former momentary existence which ceases or has 
ceased to be and so has entered into the state of 
non-existence, cannot be the cause of the later 
momentary existence. 

Sutra 21, Contradiction between the explanation 
of perception as caused by the four 
pratgaga?,ii\\i\i\\.&ki}atiahka%ga~va(la. 
[NOTE. Gf. M.^DiiAVA’s account of the Suutnlntika 
doctrine in i)R la Vallkw RomsiN’s translation 
';,Mhseon,'N.8.:;Jl,.:lL^194].^^ 

Sutras 22—24. D is c n s si o h o n t h c t r i a d : prat i- 
samkhyn-'cirodh a prat ham k hgd-o iro d h a 
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and a hag a. [Cf. C'lokavarttika, traiislation-GAN- 
GANATHA JiiA, p. 413, hUrika 22], 

Sutra 25. The ksanah hafig a-vada refuted by the 
fact of remembrance. 

Sutras 26 — 27. The hganahhanga-vada would lead 
to the absurd consequence that entity 
springs from non-entity. 

11. Refutation of' the Madhya mi k as (according to the 
translation, given by H, Jacobi with the help of the Vrtti-pas- 
sage,’ quoted by Cabaea-svSmin in his comments to Mim, 
Dargana I, 1, 5).*(See p. 654). 

Sutm 28. The objects of cognition are not non-entities [i. e. 

cognition is not without foundation in the external 
world], because we actually perceive external objects. 
Sutra 29. Nor is our cognition similar to dreams &c. because 
there is a real difference of cognition in the state 
of waking and that of dreaming. 

Sutra 30. [An idea] cannot be the real object [underlying- 
cognition, as proved in siitra 28 & 29], because 
[the idea] is not the object of direct perception. 
Sutra 31. And because cognition has but momentary existence 
[i. e. one idea cannot perceive another, for while 
• the first exists, the second has not yet come into 
existence, and when the second has come into 
existence the first has ceased to be]. 

Sutra 32. And because it is unreasonable in every way. 

III. Refutation of the Vij fi ana va dins. (Interpretation of 
the sutras 28 — 32 by Qamkara, as translated by G. Thibaut). 
Sutra 28. The non-existence [of external things] cannot be 
maintained on account of [our] consciousness [of 
them]. 

Sutra 29. And on account of their difference of nature, [the 
ideas of the waking state] are not like those of 
a dream. 

Sutra 30. The existence [of mental impressions] is not possible 
[on the Bauddha view] on account of the absence 
of perception [of external things]. 

Sutra 31 . And on account of the momentariness [of the 

uyji5«»a] it cannot be the abode of mental impressions], 
Sutra 32. And on account of its general deficiency in probability. 
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C. LIST OF QUOTATIONS FROM GARBE’S BOOK 
Die Samkhya-Philosophie. 

In the following list J have collected from Garbe’s book Die 
Savihhya Philosophie all information which might be useful for the 
study of the relation between the Samkhya and the Nyaya-Vaigegika. 
I have divided tins material under a few headings and put num- 
bers before the separate paragra])hs in order to make references easy. 



Ancient 

EH 

Aniruddha 

Yijnana- 


authorities. 


+ 1600.- 

bhiksu 


± 14-00. 

± 1575. 

a. Logical maxims which Ga it be 





considers to be typical for the 
Samkhya (Garbe p. 21(5): 

1. Eine theoretische Erwiigung 





kalpana hebt nicht das durcli 
die Brkeiintnissraittel festge- 
stellte auf. 


II, 25 



2. Die Theorie muss sich im 





Einklang mit der Empiric hal- 
ten [dpsf.a]. . . 


V, 49 

I, 45 

I, 20. &c. 

3. Wo die einfache, natiirliche, 





nahe liegende’ Erklarung (fe- 
ffMva) ausreichtj ist die com- 
plicirtere Erklarung Pi®) 

abzulehnen .............. 



passim (see 

passim (see 

fi. Mistakes against logicj 



Garbe's 

Garbe’s 

which, according to Garbe, the 
Satnkhya teaches to avoid, more 
than is done by any other system 
(p. 218); 

4. Die Erklarung eines Dings 



index) 

index) 

durch das Ding selbst 
• qrayd). . .... ....... 



For 4 — 9 

see Garbe’s 

5. Der circulus vitiosus 



indices to Aniruddha 

uyHqrai/a ). . . . . ... . .... ... 



it Yijnanabhik.sn. 

6, Der Mangel eines ansrcichen- 


j . 

! 



den Grundes (?z«y0;Ktfl/v7&^/7Prt) 

* 

i ■ 

i 

i . 

1 
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Ancient 

autborities. 

Samkbya- 
sutra 
± 1400. 

Aniruddba 
± 1500. , 

Yijilana- 
bbiksu 
± 1575. 

7. Die Unmoglichkeit sicli fiir 





eine der beideii Seiten eiuer 
Alternative zn entscheiden 
[tnnigamalcabhava, vinigu- 
m(tnamralia) 





8. Der rcgros.sus in infinitum 





{anavasl/ia^ ana vasthand) . . 




I, 122, 

9. Die zu weit geliende Ueber- 




Einl. zu 

tragung, verindge dereii man 
eine Eigenschaft^ die nur be- 
st! raxnten Dingen angebiirt, 
fillschlich.auch anderen zu- 




III, 46. 

sclireibt {aiiprasaUi , atip'a- 
sanga, ativgapti ......... 





e. Propositions on general 
relations (p. 317): 

10. Die Nichtexistenz eines Din- 





ges ist niebt anderes als der 
Ort, an dem das Ding sich 
nicht befindet 




I, 118, 

11 . Kein Ding kann seines We- 




V, 56.. 

sens entkleidet werden ; deiin 
das Wesen dauert so lange, 
als das Ding selbst ...... 




T, 7, 144. 

13. Die Individ uen und die 





Gesamratbeit sicb identiseb 
{Dgasiisamasigor ekaia ) .... 




11, 18. 

13. Die Eigenschaft ist niebt 





etwas voii ihrem Substrat 
versebiedenes [dharma-dhar- 
ing-abJieda) 




I, 61, 63 

14. Dasselbe gilt von den Kraf- 



. 


ten {gakii-qaktimad-aAhedd). 
15. Einunddasselbe Ding kann 




11, 13, 16 

niebt zugleicb Subject und 
Object sein {jearmakartf- 
virodha odLexi kdrii'harma- 





mrodkd ) . . v . . . . . . . . . , . . . 


YL, 49 



d. Polemical passages in 
S S ip k h y a - w r i t i n g s against 



1 " . ■ 
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Ancient 

Samkhya- 


Vijfiana- 


authorities. 

sutra 

± 1500. 

bliiksu 


± 1100. 

± 1575. 

■ Nyaya- or Vaigesika theories: 
(Garbe p. 178): 

1°. Doctrine of categorks 
Ontology. 

16. Gegen die Aufstelluiig der 





6, resp. 16 Kategorien . 


I, ‘26 



17. Das Produkt vor der Ent- 


V 86, 86. 



' stehung und nach der Ver- 
nichtting ohne Eealitat?. . . 

Tattvakaum. 

I, 113, 



1 8. Gegen die Berechtigung des 

on Kar. 9. 

114, 121. 



Begriffes der luluireiiz. . 

19. Oomhinatioii mehrerer Kate- 


V 99. 



gorieii [jatisamkarya) nii- 
znlassig. 




I 109, 

.2°. Cosmology'. 

20. Gegen die Lehre dass ea nur 
’9 Suhstanzen gebe ....... 

21. Gegen die Lehre, dass der 


VI, 38. 


1132. 

innere Sinn, Zeit, Eaum, 
Aether und die Atome von 
Erde, Wasser, Eeuer und 
Luft ewig seien ......... 


V 72. 



8°. Physics; 

22. Gegen die Atomistik ..... 

23. Die Leitung der Korperbil- 


V 87, 88.' 


162. 

dung yon Seite der Seele 
durch das vermittelt? 




VI 62. 

24!. Gegen die Lehre iktt anty a 





. . ............. 

„Varsaganya” 
author quoted 
Yogabhasya 





III, 52 




Theology : 

2 6 . 1st der Veda von Gott erfasst? 
26. Gegen die Annahme eines 

(darbc p. 74). 

V 46, 4-7. 



persdhnlichen Gottes (cf. 
Garbe p. 119 n. 122)- . . . 

(iauilapada 

1 92—94, 



5^. Psychology: 

on KarikSdl. 

V 2-12, 



27. Gegen die. Lehre dass der 
innere Sinn ein Atom sei — 

Vacaapatini. 
on Karika 57. 

46, 126, 
127, 



(denn dieser tretegleichzeitig 


VI. 64. 




Verb. Kon. Akad. y, Wetensch. N. Beaks. Dl. XVIU. NO. 2. 
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Ancient 

authorities. 

Samkbya- 
siitra 
i ll'OO. 

Aniruddha 
± 1500. 

Yijhana- 
bhiksu 
+ 1575. 

init mehreren iiusseren Sin- 
iien in Vcrbindung). ..... 

28. Bcsitzt (lie Socle als solclie 


Y 71. 


II 32. 

(iualitilten ? . . . . 

Karika 

1 15, 110, 



29. Ei'Iosung als Aut'liebung 

n°. 19, 20 

: 104; V. 13 



besoiulerer Eigenscliaftcn der 


&c. 



der Socle. . ............. 


Y 76. 



(i°. The doctrine of external 
perception. 

30. Ny. & Vai?. Lehre von dem 





Zusfcandekoinmen der Walir- 
nolimung & Erk(*nntnis . . . 




I 87, 91, 

31.Gcgeii die anyaihcL-khyali-, 




146—117. 

(l.li. die A^’orstellung dassein 
Ding unter ciner andcren als 
seiner eigeneii Eoriii ('.rsclwa- 
nen konne 


V 55. 


11 33. 

32. Sind die Sinnen aus den 
Elcinenten gebildet? (Cf. 
Gauhe p. 322 n. 3 & Nyjiya 
sfitra ni GO) 


V 81. 



e. Passages in Samkhya-writ- 
ings, explaining Nyaya- 
or Vai^esika-theories 





(Garbe p. 208): 

33. The theory oi anumma. . .• 

Tattva- 

kauinudi 



1,103. 


on Karika 5 




3 t. Tlie opinions on vyapti ... 
36. Epitome of the Nyaya- & 

A^ai^esika-siitras 

30 ,jEine Vorbindung kann nur 


VI 27—80. 

i 

' 

Y 85, SO. 1 

. i 


da cintreten, wo cine Ver- 
scheide.il heit besteht” (Garbe 

p. 210). 




1,142. 
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Other passages, in Garbe’s book of importance for the study of 
the Nyaya & V’ai 9 esika: 

p. 308 n, 1 Sainkhya-psychology. 
p. 317 bottom 

p. 321 Explanation of external perception; the term „vrifi'\ 
p, 322 n. 1 Is there one external sense-organ, or are there more^ 
reference to Nyaya Sutra III 53-— 69, 

p. 322 n. 3 — 6 Do the organs of sense consist of the elements? 
p. 335 n. 4 The gross body consists only of earth; S.s. HI 19; 
V 102, 112 & Vai?. S. IV 2, 2, 3, Nyaya Sutra III, 28— 32. 
p. 347 n. 4 Space and time, 
p. 361 n. 2 The extension and number of souls, 
p. 374 11 . 6 The term „aJc.handopadhi” . 
p. 386 n. 4 The nature oi ^mok^a''. 

D. TABLE OF CONTENTS OF THE CHAPTER ON BUDDHISM 
IN TldE SARVA-DAROANA-SAMGRAHA. 

liefer ences to Be la Vallee Pomsms translation. 

Introduction: Anumanasya pramanatmim p. 56 — 61. 

The Madhyamika-school p. 62- — 177. 

1, kfiambhaTiga p. 62 — 75. 

a. discussion of Mio. k.^anabliaTiga 
. b. the refutation of sanianya 71 — 7 3, the theory of apoha 73. 

2, duhkha p. 171. 

3. svalaksana p. 172. 

4. {sarvaygunyala p. 172— -177. 

a. voidness of all objective and subjective forms of exis- 
tence proved by the example of the dream and 

b. the fourfold formula „sarvam anifyam iSfec.” 

c. prasangdka formula about the nature of things. 

d. The standpoint of relative truth. 

'I'luv Yogacara-school. 

1- — 3. k^anabltanga, duhkha & svalalyana \). VTl. 

4i. bahya-(^unyata p. 177 — 185. 

a. Reality of self-consciousness p. 177. 

b, h e. Two ;;m#a«^u!-argumcntations to sho\v ihal e.xternal 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 178.^^ ^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

d. avayari-nirakarana 11^1. 

e. ekatmm nlla-taddhiyoh '^. 180 — 185. 
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The Saiitrantika-sciiool p. 185 — 200. 

A. Causality between the external thing and its mental repre- 
sentation p. 185—190. The existence of external things 
proved p, 190 — 193. Explanation of prati/ahm and its 
four pratyaya% p. 193 — 194. 

/i. Definition of the five skandhm (rupa, vi^nana, veilana, 
samjna h smisMrd) 195 — 196. 

G. The threefold formula: mrmm du/jJcIiam, diddhayaianam & 
didkhasadhamm . The f o u r n o b 1 e t r u t h s {duhkJia, samudaya, 
nirodha & margci) p. 196. 

D. Egression : Explanation of pratltya-samutpada as a corol- 
lary io smmdaya, origination of duIMaTp. 197 — 199. 
Continuation of G. Definition of nirodha mdi mnrga p. 199. 
[In the explanation by Jinadaota, quoted p. 205.&C., 
murga & nirodha are confounded and agatana is introduced 
as the second member of the Four Noble Truths]. 

The Vaibha§ika-sch6ol p. 200— 203. 

Aif. Explanation of pratyak^a by the Vaiblia^ikas. 8avikalpi.kam. 
& nirvikalpakam pi'atyakgam. 

71. Sautrantikas and Vaibha§ikas agree in other matters. 
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E. PARALLEL PASSAGES OP THE NYAYA-KANDALI 
and the chapter on Buddhwn m the Sarvadarganasanipraha. 


The references are taken from L. de la Vallbe Poussin jand 
arranged ill accordance with the subjects. 


Subject. 

Nyaya-kandall. 

Museoii 11. 

Division of the chapter, 
nieiitioiied. 

safta samumj a 

p. 12 & p. 17 

1. 10 

p. 317—320 

p. 63 11, 20 

p. 71 11. 40 
p. 72 11. 43 
p. 72 11. 43 
p. 73 n. 47 

Madhyainika School, 
l^amhhaJiga. 

hjvnilcaka .... 

p. 73 &74 

p. 62 11. 10 

p. 63 11. 21 
p, 67 11. 31 
p. 70 11. 36 


aoapadn 




paramanu, ... 

p. 42 & 43 

p. 178 11. 75 

Yogacara School, 

dvitva 

p. 122—123 

p. l78 u. 73 

p. 180 11.111 

p. 100 n. 1 1 3 

hahgaiftmyaiu. 

Sautvantika School , 

A. Causality between 
the exterior thing and 
onr representation &c. 


p. 120 1. 0 &17 

p. 130 

p. 180 11. 80 

p. 182 11 85 

p.lSS n. 87 

Yogacara School, 
bdhyagUnyatd. 

pratyukm. . ... 

p. 1001. is &iu 

p. 202 n. 153 
p. 203 11. 150 

Vaibliasika School, 
Explanation oi pra- 
tyaJcya. 

anmnana . . . . . . 

p. 200—207 

p. 57 11. 3 
p. 58 11. 7 

Introduction: 

ammdnaej/a pranid- 

pratijtLd ... . 
anmidnaepa 

p. 234 

p. 61 11. 13 

natmm. 

prammatomn 

p. 255 i. 5 — 22 

p. 60 11. 11 


prasahgunit- 




mana. . ... . 

p. 107 1. J2 

p. 04 11, 25 

Madliyaniika Scfiool. 

•mahodajja 

p. 3 ]. 24 

p. 185 11. 24 

Saulriliitiku School. 
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F. PASSAGE IN THE PORVA-MlMAMSA-SaTHA ON SOUND. 
M.S. I, 1, ()-33. 


G Karmaikc tatra darganat. 

7 Jsthanat. 

S KufotigabdaL 
0 SaUountare yaiiga^jadyiit. 

1 0 l*rakrtwikrtyogca. 

11 Vrddhigcakartrhkiimr)asya. — 
13 Samam. tu tatra daiyanat. 

13 Satak jparam adarmnuni 

•oisayanagcmiat. 

14 Jdrayogasya par am. 


15 Adityavad yangapadyam. 

IG Varnaniarani nvikarah. 

17 Nadaorddhih para. — ■ 

18 Nityas tu syad dar(;anasya 

pararthatocit. 

19 Sarvatra yauynpadyat. 

20 Samkhyabkavat. 

31 Anapek^atvat. 

32 Frakhyabha Dacca yogyasya. 
23 Lingadar<^anacca. 


Translation by JBallantyne. 


G. Some say that it [viz. sound] is a product, for iu the case 
of it, \vc see [what constitutes it such]. 

7, Becmise of its transitoriness. 

8, Because [we employ, when speaking of sound] the expression 
■‘making’. 

9, From its siinultaneousness in another person. 

10. And [the Naiyayikas infer that sound is not eternal, fnmi 
the observation] of the original and altered forms [of sound]. 

11. And, by a multitude • of makers, there is an augmentation 
of it. — 

13. But alike [according to both opinions: that of these objec- 
tors and of ourselves] is the perception thereof — [both agree- 
ing that this is only for a -mo in cut, whatever difference of 
opinion there may be as to sound itself’s being so], 

13. Of this [sound] while it really exists, the non-perception at 
another time [than that when the sound is perceived] arises 
from the non-arrival [of the inanifester] at the object. 

14. This [expression ‘making’] means [merely] employing. 

15. The siuiultaneousness is as in the case of the sun. 

16. This [viz. the letter y — referred to in aph. 10 — - when it 
comes in the room of the letter /] is another letter, not a 
uiodification [of that whose place it takes]. 

17. It is the iucrease of noise [not of sound] that is [in that case] 
augmented.— 


18. But it must be eternal, because its exhibition is [available 
which it else would not be • — ] for the sake of another. 
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19. [Sound is proved to be eternal] by there being everywhere simul- 
taneousness [in the recognition of it by ever so many hearers], 

20. [Sound is proved to be eternal] by its absence of number. 

21. [Sound is proved to be eternal] by there being no ground for 
anticipation [of its destruction]. 

22. And [the case is not as the doubter, under aph. 21 comments, 
suggests], because [if it were so] there would be no percep- 
tion [by the organ of hearing] of any object appropriate to it. 

2-3. And [sound is proved to be eternal] by our seeing a proof 
[of this, in a text of the scripture^) which will be cited in the 
commentary here following]. 

Translations and references ly Ganyanatlia Jha. 

Some of these sutnis ai‘e translated, others referred to, by Gan- 

(;anatha Jiia, in his translation of Kiaiaiula’s Qlokavarttika (Bibl. 


Ind.) 

To 

wit: sfitras I 

[i~ll 

on p. 

410 (adhikarana 6) karika 8—18. 

siitra 

12 

on j). 413 

karika 

19 

siitra IS on p. 448 karika 230 

» 

13 

414 

59 95 ^ 

95 

33 

„ 19 „ „ 470 „ 356 

5 > 

14 

„ „ 434 

99 

158 

„ 20 „ „ 472 „ 308 

5 ) 

15 

„ ,,435 

59 

163 

„ 21 „ „ 484 ,, 443 

59 

10 

,, „ 443 

55 

201 

„ 22- „ ,, 484 445 

91 

17 

,, „ 445 

59 

211 

„ 23 deest. 


G. SUTRAS IN THE NYAYA-SUTRA, ON SOUND, 

as far as referred to, in book I. 


Ed. ’28. 

Ed. ’96 


II, 81 

11, 2, 13 

Adimattvad aindriyakalofit krtakanadupacaracca . 

86 

18 

Pragvecaranad anupalambhad, aoarmmdy- 
anupalabdhek. 

89 

22 

Aspargatvat. 

92 

25 

Sampradanat. 

94 

27: 

Adhyapanad apratisedhah. 

96. 

28 

Abhyasat. 

100 

32 

Fmagak(lraiiunupalabdhe/i. 

106 

38 

Vikarapade(;opadeeal sanpriyak. 

122 

54 

(hmantaropatty-upamarda-lirasa-crddlii-lef^a-clese- 


bhyas tv earn aoikaropapa Iter iHirvaoikarah. 
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Translation by Ballantyne. 

81, From its having an origin, from its being cognisable by sense, 
and from its being spoken of as factitious, [sound is not 
eternal], 

86. [Sound is not eternal], because it is not perceived antece- 
dently to pronunciation, and because we do not perceive any 
veil, &c. [so that it might exist '•mnperceived], 

89. Because it is intangible. ' 

92. By reason of traditionary teaching, [suggests some one, sound 
must be eternal], 

94. You have not set aside [my argument — says the objector], 
because there is the lecture, 

100. [Sound, says some one, must be eternal], because we discern 
no cause why it should perish. 

106, From the injunction under the character of a change, there 
arises a doubt. 

122. But there is [what may allowably be called] change of letters, 
because such change of letters does occur through the attain- 
inent of another quality, substitution, prolongation, contrac- 
tion and augmentation. 

H. COLLECTION OF PASSAGES FROM BHlMACAllYA’S 

nyayakoqa, bearing on sound. 

First group of passages bearing on the substan- 
tiality of sound. 

Nyaya-koga p. 791 1, 9 : ^abdo draoyam Hi BhaUa-mmamsaka ahuh. 
Airannimanaw prammam: 

^abdo (Iravyam; 

saksiadindriya-sambandha-vedyatvat; 
yhaiavad. Hi. 

Cirotram dravya-graJiakam; 
niravayavendriyatmd; 
manovad. Hi. 

Gunavattmcca gabdo draaiyam; 

samkhyddayo ‘pi hi gabdadharma anu- 
bhuyante. 

(References to VallabhaCIbya’s 
Ulavafi). 
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LI. note B. Qubdikas tu gabdam ubkaya-svarupam icchanti; 
(continued) taraimdayo yunSh gabdani^thah , 

tadagrayatvac chabdasya dravyatvam; 
akagarupadravyagrayatvad gwiatvan ca, iti. 
(References to Nsgepabhatta’s 
manju^a). 

Second group of passages, bearing on the eter- 
nal ity of sound. 

Njaya-kd^ap, 791 1. 9: Qahdq nityah, iti Prabhakard. lihattag cahuh. 

1. 1. note 4. (in reference to the Prabhakaras) ; Idtamnate 
gabdasya nityatve pramdnam. ammUnam; tacca: 
Qabdo nityah; 

vyomamatrayunaivad; 
vyoma-parimanavad , iti. 

()ahdo nityah; 

adravyadravyatvat; 

pratyabhijndnacca, 

(References to Jxnakinatha’s Nyaya- 
siddhantamanjafi-, to QbIka^itha’s Tar- 
kaprakaga ; and V allabh acarya’s Nydya- 
lildvatl). 

1. Atrayam agayah: so ‘yam yakarah, iti pra~ 

(continued) tyabhijna-hdlac chabdasya nityatvam. Gakdra 
utpannah, vinastagea, iti pratyayas tu gabda- 
vyanyaka-vdyUtpatti-visayaka eveti. 

(References to JknakInatha's 
siddhantamanjan). 


1) This argUTuentatiou presupposes the ftticfi/ca-conccplion , mentioned iiy the graiunia- 
vian Nage^a-bliatta (see above). 
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Section 8. 


TABLE OE CONTENTS OF THE NYAYA-KANDALl. 

The Nyayfi-kaiuhall consists partly of paraphrases aiul short ex- 
planations of the Bha?ya-text, and partly of longer egressions which 
as a rule show a polemical character. In most cases QrIdhara does 
not inentiun the authors or schools whom he attacks. But for us 
it is a matter of importance to make out who are meant by these 
different kedt^ anye Sometimes the verses, quoted in the text, 
afford us some help. 

In the folloAviiig table 1 have shortly indicated the contents of 
the most important egressions. For its composition I have made 
ample use of the alphabetical Sanskrit index, which Dvivedin has 
added to his edition. 

The reader is referred to my table of contents of the Bha^ya 
(here p. 527) for the division into books and chapters. 


Number of 
paragraph. 

Page ill 
Dvivedin ’s 
edition. 

Book I. The six categories. 
Chapter 1. Introduction & enumeration 
of categories. 

1) Mahgala 

p. 1,1.11 

Importance of a mangala. 


p. 2,1.13 

Explanation of the name Kanada. 


p. 3. 1. (i 

Ppacastapada rightly mentions at the 
. beginning of his book its prayojana 
(aim) and its relation {mvibandia). 
This relation is twofold: vacyavucaka- 
bhtioa between the categories and the 
book , sadhyasadhambhaoh between 
the knowledge of the padartlias, and 
.liberation. 


p. 3,1. 21 

This egression contains four discussions; 


p. 3, 1.21-— 

A) Refutation of four detiuitions oimokya. 


p. 4,1. 11 

NOTE. It Avill be seen by comparing 
a parallel passage in the Sarvadai‘ 5 ana- 
Scimgra1ia^) thnt these definitions belong 


1) Cowell’s trausliitioii p. 1G7. De i.\ Vali.6i-: Poussin’s translation of tlie cliaj)t(;r 
on Buddhism p. 17G ( 11 °. G5), p, 185 (n°. '.l-i', p. I'.IU '(u°. 145K 
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Number of 
paragra})h. 

Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book I. The six categories. 

Chapter 1. Introduction & enumeration 
of categories. 


p. 4, 1.11- 

respectively to the Madhyaniikas , the 
Vijiianavadins, the Samkliyins and 
Bhatta Sarvajua. The definition, given 
by QiuDHAiiA himself, agrees with 
the Nyaya Sutra. 

B) The Vedantas (Upani§ads) prove the 


p. 5, 1. 4 

existence of vtol-sa. Authoritativeness 


i 

p. 5, 1. 4 — 

belongs to sacred and wordly lan- 
guage. (This last thesis has been con- 
tradicted by the Prabhakara-Mlmain- 
sakas). 

(7) Can words themselves express their 


p. 0, 1. 3 

separate meanings by the function 


p. 0, 1, 3 

denotation, or do they only express 
an action or something connected with 
an action? (This was an important 
subject of controversy between the 
Kumarila- and Pral)hakara-Mimani- 
sakas. Cf. Ganoanatha Jha, 'Bfui 
Prabhahara School, p. 03. 

D) How do Ave understand sentences in 

2)'rhckiiow- 

p. 0, 1. IS 

which a verb is lacking. 

Pleasure which arises from objects, even 

lodge of the 


the })lcasure of heaven , is momentary 

six 'padarthm 


(transient), Kefutatioii of the opinion 

and libera- 


of Maxdana’s that the extirpation 

tion. 


of a characteristic quality amounts 


p. 0,1.25 

to the extirpation of the itself. 

Moksai?, a desirable aim for mankind, for 


p. 7,1. 7 

pleasure is always intermixed with 
pain and is like poisoned honey, 
Ueason, why the padartkmnvc mentioned 



in the order sub, stance, qiiali tv A’c. — 
Why is though a seventh 

category, not mentioiUHl. 


1) Cf. Ny. kaiidiih j). I '24. 
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N umbel' of 
paragraph. 

Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition . 

Book I, Chapter 2. 

The species of categories enumerated. 

1) Enumera- 

p. 9, 1. 1 

Darkness is no substance. Neither can 

tioii of sub- 


we say that darkness is merely the 

stances. 


„non-existeiico of light”, nor that it is 
„our not-sseing of light”. Darkness 
is a kind of colour (blueness, black- 
ness) which is thrown over (aropita) 
those places where light is lacking.^) 


p. 10, 1. 8 

Though the Lord possesses only six 
qualities^) and the individual soul, 
subject to samara, is characterised 
by fourteen (pialities, yet i\\t J^vara 
is to be considered as a kind of cdman. 
The number of \\\\\^ padartha^, there- 
fore, is not transgressed. 

2) Eiiunieni- 

p. 10, 1. 18 

Psychical qualities as heroism &c. are 

tion of qua- 


subordinated to the general qualities 

litiea. 


{buddhi &c.), mentioned in the Bhasya. 

4) The two 

p. 12, 1. 4 1 

Discussion of the notion ,, being”. This 

forms of ge- 


passage hasbeen translated abovep. 300. 

nenility. 

p. 12, 1. 28 

'Idle notions draopatoa, karmatm and 
ffunatoa must be accepted. The percep- 
tion of an individual as wel as the per- 
ception of the circumstances (samaj/a) 
are a cause of the [arising of this] 
notion ganaiva (p. 13 1. 3). P.i. when, 
on meeting a person, we say „this 
is a Brahman”, then this statement 
presupposes a previous knowledge of 
his parentage. But when once this 



knowledge has been obtained, then 
this perception „this is a brahman” 
is a perception, nothing else. Finally 
the author discusses in connection with 
this perception of the ques- 


1) Cf. Ny. Kaiiilall p. Hit 1. 8 — 17. 
Cf. here p. 538. 
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Nuitiber of 
paragraph. 

Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book I. Chapter 3, 

The properties, common to all or 
some of the categories. 



tion: whether the chastity of women 



has ever been perceived. Undoubtedly, 
the author says, provided that strict 
guards have watched over them. 

0) Definition 

p. 14, 1. 26 

Discussion about the technical terra 

of inhorencc. 


„aywta-&iddliV\ 

Book I, Chapter 3. 

The properties , common to all or some 
of the categories. 

9) Properties, 

p. 19, I. 7 

Argument for the thesis, that no smianya 

coitmion to 


is to be accepted in reference to 

three of the 


samanya itself, vi(^.e^a and samavaya 

categories. 


I [in other words, though the notions 

dravatva, yunatva & karmatva are 



required -by reason, the same thing 
cannot be said of a corresponding 
samanyatva &c,] 


p. 19, 1. 20 

Argument for the thesis that we cannot say 
that generality, (ultimate) difference 
and inherence are produced (or effects). 

NOTE. A different view is held in refe- 
rence to samavaya by the Prtibhakara- 
Mlramusakas, see GaSganXthS JhS, 
The Frabhukara-School 

Book II. Substance. 

Chapter 1, The properties, common to all 
or same of the nine substances. 

4) Properties, 

p. 21,1. 25 

Opponent: The ideas of farness and 

common to 


nearness are not to be accepted [namely 

the four ele- 


as underived notions], in as far as 

ments and 


they simply mean the greater or lesser 

manas. 


number of conjunctions of things con- 
joined. — Refutation. 


574 


Number of 
paragraph. 


G) Proper- 
ties, common 
to the four 
elements 
and physical 
space. 


13) Proper- 
ties, common 
to (mathema- 
tical) space 
and time. 

14) Proper- 
ties, common 
to earth and 
lire. 
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Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 


Book IT. Substance. 

Chapter I. The properties, common to 
all or some of the nine substances. 


p. 22, 1. 0 


p. 23, 1. 4 


p. 25, 1. 14 


p. 20, ]. I 


Vega (speed, physical inertia) is some- 
thing else than the series of actions 
[i. e. movements considered as existing 
during one moment]. P'or vega is not 
seen in things which move slowly. 

Sensual perception is brought about by 
the organs of sense on reaching the 
object. 

NOTE. A translation of the passage is 
given here p. 361. The author has in 
view only the organ of sight. A similar 
theory in reference to sound was held 
by the Sarnkbyins, cf. Qlokavarttika, 
translation-GANGANlTHS Jha p. 430 
n". 127—128). 

(Mathematical) space and time should 
be called nimitta-haranani (efficient or 
occasional causes) of produced things, 
in as far as every form of causation 
obeys the formula : in that time and 
place, where the causes are working, 
there the effects arise. 

Why does the Bhasyakara mention the 
accidental fluidity not only of earth, 
but also of light; are not then gold 
[and the other metals] of earthly 
nature? - - No; because earth, by 
intense heat, turns into ashes [i. e. 
a portion of the earthly substance 
passes over from the solid • or fluid 
state into a gaseous condition, whilst 
a remnant is left behind in the form 


of ashes]; but however intense the 
heat may be, still the metals remain 
fluids. The weight which is observed 
in metals, may be the result of their 
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Number oi » /^i ^ -r mt 

Dvivedm s Chapter 1. llie properties, common to 
paragraph. . 

edition. all or some oi the nine substances. 


paragi'i 


edition. 


15)'rhethree- p. 26, 1. 15 
fold method. 


being mixed with earth. The objec- 
tion that metals cannot be light, 
because they are not illuminous of 
themselves, is not convincing, in as 
far as the „colour”, peculiar to light, 
may be here in an undeveloped con- 
dition, 

NOTE. Both the explanation of gjRiniiAEA’s 
and the paragraph of the Bha^ya 
refer to Vaip. Sutra II, 1, 6 & 7, 
in which clarified butter, lac and 
wax are mentioned apart from tin, 
lead, iron, silver, gold. It is a priori 
clear that this distinction was due to 
the peculiar glance which is typical 
for metals and which is still accepted 
as such by modern European chemistry 
in its definition of this rubric of 
elements ; on the other hand the 
explanation which QaiDHARA gives, 
owes its origin probably to objections 
as the one , referred to at the end of 
his gloss. 

The threefold method of the Vaigesika 
system; enunciation, definition and 
examination, [See translation, given 
here p. 363]. 


Book 11. Chapter 2, 

Detailed treatment of the nine substances. 
p. 28, 1. 21 The usefulness of definition. Refutation 
of the opinion that defining leads to 
an endless regress. [See translation, 
given here p. 364]. 

p, 30, 1, 2 The explanation of variegated colour. 

[See translation given here p. 365] 
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Namber of 
pai-agrapb. 

Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book II. Chapter 2. 

Detailed treatment of the nine 
substances. 


p. 31, 1. 10 

Atom-theory. Proof for the existence and 
eternality of atoms (or infinitesimal 
parts). Two atoms, united, form a 
double atom {dvyanuka). Double atoms 
conjoin, three pairs together at least; 
thus one tryanuka is three dcyanukm.-, 
for the rest the number of dnyanukm 
which can conjoin, is unlimited. [See 
translation here p. 367]. 

■ 

p. 33, 1. 5 

The bodies of the gods and rm are not 
orginated from blood and seed. Even 
when a body is originated from blood 
and seed, this mixture is first dis- 
solved into atoms. 


p. 35, 1. 2 

Proof for the existence of the olfactory 
sensory. 


p. 35, 1. 5 

Proof for the thesis that the olfactory 
sensory consists of earthly matter. The 
olfactory sensory, being of earth, pos- 
sesses smell as its quality. But we 
do not perceive this smell. Similarly 
we do not perceive the flavour, the 
colour, the touch of the gustatory, 
visual and tactual organs. The case 
is different with the auditory organ; 
the sound , perceived , is really a qua- 
lity of this organ itself. 

6) Water. 

p. 38, 1. 5 

Refutation of the theory that the body 
is built up of five elements. [See 
translation here p. 369], 


p. 38, 1 14 

Proof for the thesis that the gustatory 
organ consists of water-atoms. 

4) Fire. 

p. 40, 1. 6 

Proof for the thesis that the visual organ 
consists of light. 


p. 41, 1. 2 

Proof for the thesis that the objective 
things are not yet included in their 
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Number of 
paragraph. 


Page in Book II. Cha^pter 2. 

Dvivedin’s Detailed treatment of the nine 
edition. substances. 


p. 41, 1. 12 


p. 43, 


5) Wind. .p. 45, 1. IG 


qualities; in .other words: the thing 
is not merely its qualities. Refutation 
of a Buddhistic theory according to 
which the outward reality only cor- 
responds to such elementary sensations 
as blue &c. , but not to our con- 
ception of things. [See translation 
here p. 18). 

This refutation continued. Pj’oof for the 
existence of aggregates. A) General 
part. Ji) Contradiction which exists 
(according to the Buddhist) between 
simultaneous movement of a part and 
the rest of an aggregate; is pcta- 
siddU between part and aggregate 
to be admitted? C) We only perceive 
the side of a thing, that which is 
turned towards us; thus the contra- 
diction arises (according to the Budd- 
hist) that a thing is perceived and 
not perceived at the same time; D) 
Does an aggregate abide only par- 
tially or totally in each of its several 
parts? If no aggregates should exist, 
then (according to the Vaipegika) the 
notions, used in argumentations, such 
as dharma &c, would become base- 
less, Validity of perception. [See trans- 
lation here p. 371]. 

Discussion between a Buddhist and a 
Vai^e^ika about the existence of the 
atoms. [See translation here p. 375]. 

Proof for the thesis that the organ of 
touch consists of wind. Refutation of 
the opinion that the skin , which sur- 
rounds the whole body and its organs, 


Verhand. Kon. Alcad. v. Wetenscli, U. Beeka. Dl. XVIII NO, 2, 
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T^urabcr of 
paragraph. 


6) The crea- 
tion and de- 
struction of 
the world. 


8) Time. 


Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 


Book 11. Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the nine 
substances. 


p. 40, 1. 1 


p. 54, 1, 3 

p. 54, 1.10 
p. 50, 1. 22 


is the seat of the common sensory 
for all sensorial impressions. 

The existence of wind is not known by 
. perception, but by inference. For we 
perceive only the cold touch of, wind, 
but not the wind itself as a thing. 

NOTE. In the term nwrtty-mmmuna in 
line 10, nwrtti — vyavrUi. 

Explanation of the term manasa. How 
the use of language is restored at 
the time of creation by the Frajapath 
&c. [See translation here p. 3 70]. 

Proof for the existence of the Lord. 
[See translation here p. 376]. 

The eteriiality of the divine cognition, 
wish and \mlition. [See translation 


here p, 381]. 

Egressions: A) The individual souls can- 
not direct the atoms at the time of 
world-creation; .B) Is there one Lord 
or more? (7) The qualities of the 
Lord; JD) Is the Lord a bound or 
a liberated soul? [See translation 


p. 65, 1. 4 


here p. 382]. 

How ls it that we have a notion [i. e. 
a notion of a thing as] defined by 
time, although time itself is imper- 
ceptible? — By perception I realise 
the existence of the thing, by infer- 
ence I realise the relation of the 
thing towards’ time, thus since I am 
the one and same person who ascer- 
tains both facts, this notion of the 


of thiiigs by time can arise. 
Reference to the discussion on surabJmm 
caudamm (Nyaya-kandall p. 117 1. 1) 
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Book IL Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the nine 
substances. 


and to the Mirnarasaka example of 
a-gliatam hlmialam, used for the expla- 
nation of this difficulty of kfilena 
vigi^tatvam. 


Number of 
paragraph. 


Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 


10) Soul. 


p. 73,1.19—: 
p. 82, I. 21 


p. 86, 1. 23 
p. 89, 1. 2 


11) Manas. 


11) The in- 
ternal orgaji. 


p. 90, 1. 22 
p. 90, 1. 27 
p. 91, 1. 23 

p. 92, 1. 7 


Discussion of the ic^amhhaugaoada. [See 
translation, given here- p. 384, and 
detailed analysis in next section]. 

Discussion between a Vai 9 esika and an 
Advaita-Vedantin, on the oneness or 
plurality of atman. 

Discussion of the question ; does not 
the belief in the eternality oi atman 
counteract the striving for liberation? 
In this passage we meet with the 
psychical concatenation: suMiatriincl , 
rUga §' dve?a, gjravrtU nivrtti, 
dharmadharmau, samara (cf. Vaig. 
Sutra VT, 2, 10—15). 

The difference between sentiment &c. 
and cognition. [See translation here 
p. 403]. 

Discussion on the question . whether 
reflection is a necessary part or acci- 
dental addition of intellection (p. 403). 

Refutation of the triputlpratgak^atavada 
and the theory that knowledge and 
soul are self-illumined at evei'y act 
of perceiving (p. 405). 

Ma/m is one in number in every body, 
because every moment only one notion 
or one volitionary act takes place in 
our soul-life. The simile of the aldia- 
cakra is used for the explanation of 
those cases in which several notions 
seem to occur at the same moment. 
Although our soul contains only one 

a?-- 
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Number of 
paragraph. 

Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book III, Quality. 

Chapter I. Characterisation of the 
qualities. 

11) The qua- 

p. 96, ]. 21 

notion at the time, still such a notion 
may have several objects for its con- 
tents. 

Book 111. Quality. 

Chapter 1. Characterisation of the 

1 qualities. 

Discussion of the question: is know- 

lities, with 
reference to 
the organs of 
sense. 

1 , ' ' ^ 

ledge directly perceived by internal 
perception or must- its existence be 
proved by inference? The Vai^esika 
defends the first alternative. In the 
course of the discussion the Mlmam- 

2) Colour. 

, 

. 

p. 104, 1.18 

saka notions: jMtatim , jnanasya sva- 
prakaga, samvedana, the innate spiri- 
tuality of soul, are fully examined. 
Soul, according to the Vai?e§ikas, 
is the abode of intellections, but is 
not intellection itself. [See translation, 
given here p. 406]. 

Book 111. Chapter 2. 

Detailed treatment of the • qualities. 

When a substance is destroyed, then 


p. 104,1.24 

its qualities : colour (fee. are also anni- 
hilated. The latter destruction follows 
the former so quickly that they seem 
to be simultaneous. 

Proof for the thesis that thing and 
quality are not identical [in other 
words that the notions of thing and 
quality must be both accepted next 
to each other]. [See translation, given 
here p. 409]. 
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Number of 
paragraph. 


Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 


Book III. Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the qualities. 


0) Qualities, p. 109, 1. 6 The changes in earth, caused by fire, 


produced by 
the influence 
of fire. 


7) Number, p. 113,1.22 


result from the conjunction between 
fire and the atoms of earth, and not 
from a conjunction between lire and 
an eartly aggregate. — The porosity 
of a pdt &c. contradicted. —- Expla- 
nation of how recognition is possible 
with reference to the unbaked and 
baked pot. - — The stages in which 
the process of baking can be divided. 
[See translation, given here p. 410]. 
Discussion between a Vai^e^ika and a 
Vijnanavadin concerning the question: 
does n n mber posses an obj ective reality? 
[See, translation, given here p. 412]. 
[NOTE: It deserves our notice that here 
the reality of number is advocated 
by the Vaipeiika, who himself else- 
where defends number as a mere result 
oi apek^ahuddht], 
p, 1 10, 1. 21 A.fter having explained the c^wYna-theory 
of the Bhasya with i-egard to the 
indriyarthasamnikaf^a, the ekatva- 
mrnanyajmm and the a.pek^ubuddld , 
the author of the KandalX gives an 
argumentation for the thesis : objec- 
tive twoness arises from the percei- 
ver’s intellection. This argumentation 
leads to the following egression: 
p, 110,1. 25 Discussion on the notions: vigeijavo- and 
vi^e^a. They are contained in two 
separate intellections. Explanation by 
means of the example of the intellec- 
tion surabU candanam. The difference 
between mce^ana mdi upaldh^mji. 
[See translation, given here pi 414]. 
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Number of ■ 
paragraph. 
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Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 


Book III. Bhapter II. 
Detailed treatment of the qualities. 


p. 119,1. 4 


How is it that the notion of number, 
e. g. of hundred, can arise with 
regard to destrojed substances? This 
seems to be contradictory to the 
theory, given by Pra9astapada. Some 
say (1. 7): this use of number is meta- 
phorical [ffama). Others declare 
(1. 8 &c.) that the past can still be 
active as an inlierential cause [i. e. 
a past object can be an abode for 
qualities, attributed to it by our soul 
at the present]. In the course of 
the -argumentation the necessity of 
assuming the notion samskura (latent 
impression) is upheld ; — then the 
following example of the proposition 
to be proved is given: the first speech- 
sounds of a word are only remem- 
bered during the pronuntiation of 
the last sounds, and still they are 
together the occasional cause {nimiffa- 
kurand) of the {ariJiapratUi) 

expressed by the word; — finally 
we meet with a remark on the acti- 
vity of the internal organ ; this is fit 
for rnaking a remembrance arise, 
and. also a perceptional impression, 
but the latter in accordance with 
the organs of sense [in other words: 
we can direct our attentibn to things 
remembered as wel as things per- 


p. 122, 1.22 


ceivedj. 

Discussion on duality between a Vijfia- 
navadin and a Vaiyesika. [See trans- 
lation, given here p.;416, and detailed 
analysis in next section]. 
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8 ) Dimen- 1 p. 132, 1 . 8 How can we infer from the existence 
sion. 1 of certain words the existence of the 


corresponding objects? In the first 
place words are not identical with 
their corresponding objects; by the 
word ‘fire’ e. g. oiir mouth is not 
set on fire; neither are the words 
originated from the objects, for they 
are produced by our expired breath. 

Answer: words are not merely produced 
•by breath, because they are capable 
of expressing — or concealing — the 
speaker’s intentions. 

Further discussion, in which a quota- 
tion from tlie Qlokavarttika (p. 94 
9 I. 161) is met with, and which 
mainly turns on the question : how 
have we to explain the relation be- 
tween words and objects in the case 
of a bhranta (a confused person whose 
words, although without sense, may 
sometimes be understood by another 
j in a certain way) and of a deceiver. 

I Conclusion : words [which have been 

shown to be not merely products of 
breath] are moreover not simply ex- 
pressions of intentions, but principally 
I bear on objects, otherwise we could 

j not say that in a dispute one speaker 

{ is the winner and the other the loser, 

j p. 133, 1. 3 The thesis that an object and its dimen- 
I sions are identical cannot be iiplicld. 

Thus, for instance, we sec the ()bjcct 
itself from a distance, but its great 
size is then pei'ceived as small by 
optical delusion {hkrclnti). 





Page itt 
Dvivediii-s 
edition. 


Book in. Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the qualities. 


Refutation of the proposition: „the aggre- 
gates do not originate from conjunc- 
tion {mmyogd) of constituent materials, 
but from non-existence; for instance 
the sprout arises in consequence of 
the annihilation (non-existence) of the 
seed &:c.” On occasion of this propo- 
sition QrIdhaba enters upon an: 

3,1. 5 Exposition of the satkaryqvada, which 
is the main doctrine of the Samkhya- 
system*. Quotation and explanation of 
I<?VAmAK.?j?]:?A’s Samkhyakarika IX. In 
this explanation we meet again with 
another quotation (p. 143 1. 13). 
p. 143, 1.26 Refutation of the mtlcaryamda. The 
order of these passages on the Samk- 
hya tnay be shown in the following 
table: 

asadakaranat Comm, p, 143, 6; refu- 
I ‘ tation p. 144, 9. 

npad^nagrahanat p. 143, 9; refutation 
p. 144, 19. 

p. 143, 11; refu- 
tation p, 144, 16, 

{asamhaddhat'vavige^e &c.); {asato ‘Mm- 
badd/msya). 

gaktasya gakyakaranat p, 143,^15; 
examination of p. 144, 24. 

karanabMvat p. 143, 20; refutation 
p. 145, 18 : „the not performing, 
thus the non-existence, of thewiifyawi 
karmani causes the existence of sin”, 
the discussion on continued. 

REMARK. With the discussion of 
p. 144, 24 &c. we may compare the 
exposition of the Mlmarnsa-doctriue 





11) Disjunc- p. 158,1. 6 
tion. 

p. 159,1. 1 

13) Intellec- p. 171,1.18 
tion. 


15)Specieaof p. 178,1 1 
intellections. 


17) Vipa- p. 180,1. 7 
ryaya. 


21) Percep- p. 189,1. 13 
tion. 


hapter 2, 
treatment of the qualities. 


(GaSgSnatha JhX, Trabhakara School 
p. 90). 

Relative val ue of perception and inference. 

[See translation, given here p. 433J. 
The annulment of an intellection. [See 
translation, given here p. 434], 
Definition of huddhi, jMm and ppa- 
labdJii according to the Samkhya- 
Yoga philosophy. Quotation from the 
Bha§ya on Yoga Sutra II, 20 and 
comments on these quotations; refu- 
tation of these doctrines. [See trans- 
lation, given here p-. 435], 

The BhasyakSra has enunciated four 
forms of midyai samgaya, viparyayar 
anadhymmUya ^i^^ mapna. Must /ar^a! 
(false supposition, made for the pur- 
port of refuting a v^^rong opinion and 
used as a basis for a reductio ad absur- 
dum) not be considered as a fifth form 
of avidya? is an important means 

for reaching the truth [and should 
therefore be considered as a form of 
vidyS]. Whosoever does not accept 
for/J-a [as mWyS], should neither make 
use of prmanga [absurd consequence, 
used for the refutation of an adver- 
sary], Translation, given here p. 430. 

Discussion between a Vaic;e9ika and a 
Purva-Miinamsaka on the question*. 

viparyaya exist? [Translation, 
given here p. 438]. 

Discussion between a Buddhist who does 
not accept savikalpahuni pratyaMam 
and a Vnicesika. ['rranslatiou hero 
p. 442]. 





p. 100,1. 4 


p. 194, 1. 13 Discussion betw'een a Purva-Mlmamsaka 
and a Vai^e^ika on the question : do 
we perceive or infer movement? [Trans- 
lation here p. 450]. 

p. 196,1. 4i The perception of the yogins. We 
may distinguish in this passage three 
parts : 

p. 100,1. 4 A. We, ordinary men, perceive our 
soul under the aspect of e^o or i»eus, 
i. e. as an agens or a possessor; but 
the yogins perceive tlie atman in its 
pure nature, as it is taught in the 
Vedanta. During this perception the 
yogin’s internal organ stands still in 
a certain spot of his cdman. With 
reference to other men’s souls, to 
space &c., another process takes place; 
here the yogin’s internal organ leaves 
his body for some time and enters' 
into conjunction with aiviam 

&c. Inference with respect to this 
subject; 

Utviakugadisv abhycisapracafas 

tattvajnunaheiiir , 
vi^i^tuhhynmtvat, 

vidyagilpudy-abifyusavat. 

p. 106, 1. 18 B. Other inference with regard to the 
perception of yogins; 

buddJtes tarataviyam kva cin 

niraticayam , 

sUtigayaivat, 

parimUmtclratamyavat. 

Discussion on this inference; corrections, 

p. 1 07, 1. i) fK Discussion on an inference , upheld 
by an opponent: 
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Number of 
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Page in 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book III. Chapter 2. 

Detailed treatment of the qualities. 

24) The in- 

p. 202, 1.14 

yogino ‘tlndriyartladra^taro na 

bhavanti, 

prmitvat, 

asmadadivat. 

[Translation here p. 452]. 

Discussion of praMramsama and kalci- 

ferential pro- 


tyayupad^ta. 

bans. 

p. 202, 115 

The exclusively positive probans. 


p. 203,1. 1 

The exclusively negative probans. 


p. 204,1. 17 

Conclusion to the two last-mentioned 

20) ])r,^tam 

p. 200,1.17 

passages. [Translation of these four 
passages here p. 453]. 

Discussion of avimhhava. According to 

mmaityaio 


the Buddhist regular concomitance 

dr^tam. 


is based on identity or causality. This 

27) (Jabda as 

p. 214,1. 0 

is denied by QrIdhara. In the argu- 
mentation the apoliavada of Buddhism 
is often referred to. [Translation here 
p. 458]. 

Verbal authority a form of inference. 

a form of in- 

p. 215,1. 19 

Is there a svabJiavikah samhandliah be- 

ference. 


tween word and object? 


p. 217,1. 23 

Svatalipramanya of word specially and 

29) Upa- 

p. 220,1.21 

of knowledge, in general. [Translation 
here respectively p. 465,409, 470]. 
IS GTE. These three passages are directed 
a;gainst the Purva-Mlmamsa. 

Polemics against the Purva-Mimamsa, and 

wana. 


especially against QabahasvSmin. 

80) Arm- 

p. 222,1. 9 

[Translation here p. 475]. 

Polemics against the Purva-Mimanisa. 

patii. 

According to the Vai^e^ika 


a form of inference. The distinction 
ot grutrirthupatti artlapafti in 

general not accepted. [Translation, 
'.here p. 478]. : 
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Number of 
paragraph. 

Pege m 
Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book III. Chapter 3. 

Detailed treatment of the qualities. 

S2) Abhava. 

p. 325 J. 16 

Abhava rejected as a separate source of 


p. 338,136 

knowledge, [Translation here p. 483]. 
Abhava as a separate category. [Trans- 


p, 330,1. 4 

lation p. 489]. 

Division of this category „ non-existence” 

34) Parar- 

p. 331,1. 24 

into four kinds: prayabhava, pra- 
dhvamsahhava , Uareiar abhava, dtyan- 
tabhctva. 

Discussion of the anmtahhidhana-vada 

thmumUna. . 


and the abhihiianvaya-vuda [i. e. two 


p.33a, Lll 

psychological theories on language by 
KomSmia and Prabhakaea], Ti’ans- 
lation here p. 492. 

The pnrarthaiva of anmnana, is con- 


tradicted by an opponent: if infer- 
ence could be „for another”, then 
also an information about a percep- 
tion should be called „parartham 
pratyaJc^ani’, The defendent argues 
as follows: not the fact that in a 
pararihanumaiia we use words di- 
rected against somebody else, but 
the fact that the fivefold verbal in- 
formation causes the force of the 
argument to arise in somebody else, 
is a reason why the joarSf 
should be considered as an 

35) The five 

p. 334,1. 15 

Polemics against Buddhists who deny 

avayavas,. 


the necessity oi praiijm. 

37) The fal- 

p. 343,1. 19 

[NOTE, Cf. The PMahara School 
p. 49]. 

Explanation of Vai^egika Sutra II, 2, 

lacious pro- 


18—39. 

bantia. 

40) Atm- 

p. 349,1. 35 

The order of the four first avayava^ 

sandhana. 


explained. 
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Number of 
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Page ill 
•Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book III. Chapter 2. 

Detailed treatment of the qualities. 

41) Fraty- 

p.252,U5— 

Necessity of the Mih avayava. 

amnaya. 

p. 258, 115 



p.254,l.lb — 
p. 255,1. 4 

Two other explanations for this necessity. 


p. 255, 1. 5 

The trustworthiness of inference. Pas- 
sage, taken from a Buddhistic source 
and refuting the opinion of those who 
only accept perception as a trust- 
worthy source of knowledge. [Trans- 
lation here p. 495]. 

40) Snkka. 

p. 260, 1.16 

Refutation of the opinion that pleasuse 
is merely the negation of pain. 

51) Gurufva. 

p.2t54,l. 3 

Refutation of the opinion that weight 
is perceived by the organ of touch ; 
if .weight were perceived by touch, 
then also ■ the weight of an object 


■ _ ■ ' j 

under our hand would be perceived. 
Really weight is inferred: thus an 
object, placed on our hand, will move 
our hand; and from this movement 
we infer the weight. 


p. 264. L 9 

Refutation of the opinion that weight 
does not reside in the aggregate, but 
only in the component parts. 

54) Sams- 

p. 272,1.24 

Discussion on [Translation here 

Jrara. 


p. 496 and detailed analysis book IV 
'section IX table C], 

55) Dharma. 

p. 278, 1. 21 

This eggression may be divided into two 
parts; 

A) Discussion between a Vai 9 e 9 ika and 
an opponent [i. e. a Prabhakara Ml- 
mamsaka]; according to the Vaigesika 
an act, i, e. a religious act, elEfectuates 
an unseen quality residing in the soul 
{adrsfay, according to the o[)[)onent 
the act itself creates a power {ayilrar. 
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Number of 
paragraph. 


Page in 
Dvivediii’s 
edition. 


Book HI. Chapter 2. 
Detailed treatment of the (|nalities. 


p. 273, 

1. 21—24 
p. 274, 

1. 1—7 
p. 274, 

1. 11—12 
p. 274, 

1. 10—19 


p. 274,1.21 


p. 228, 1. 21 


harma^umnrthya ; cahii) which is of 
an objective nature and does not 
reside in the soul, nor in the act. 
Division of the dialogue: 
the opponent: 1. 24 — p. 274,1. 1 answer. 

the opponent; 1. 8 — 11 answer. 

the opponent; 1. 12 — 10 answer, 

the opponent; 1. 20 answer. 


Cf. The Trahhuhara School, 
p. 100; ibidem p. 106 we find a 
description of Ki'mSiula Bhatta’s 
opinion which agrees with the theory 
defended by the Vai^e^ika. See more- 
over M. M Oller, Six Dar^mias-^. 2 7 0]. 

B) Refutation of the opinion upheld 
by Mastoana in his Fidhi-oiveka] the 
ayurva is an effect (/-wya), but not 
a power {gakti) of the sacrifice. The 
apurva, helped by auxiliaries 

{sahakririn) , such as favourable place, 
time and circumstance, brings about 
bliss. — Answer by the Vaiye^ika: 
when we find the expression dharma 
with reference to a sacrifice (cf. Nyaya- 
kandall p. 273 1. 21), then this word 
is used metaphorically. Really 
is a property of soul. 

The path to liberation; renunciation of 
I'amyani kamTuti (acts, sacrifices 
which aim at the fulfilment of a 
wish) , application to mmadhi ; gradual 
increase of dharma and mmadhi, whilst 
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Dvivedin’s 
edition. 

Book III, Chapter 2. 

Detailed treatment of the qualities. 

p. 280, 1.20 

Refutation of the opinion that the innate 

p. 280, 

nature of the soul is bliss {cmandci). 
Division of the dialogue: 

Vai^‘.esika; 1. 24 opponent. 

1. 21—24 

1. 24—26 

Vai 9 esika; 1. 25 — 20 opponent. 

[.20 — p.287 
1.1 

1. 7—10 

Vaigegika; p. 287 1, 1—7 opponens. ' 

1 Vai^esika; 1. 10 opponent; 1, 10—10 


Vaiee^ika. 

0 9) Sound. p.fe89,l. 19 Importance of the Mu0.ymayu {w'm^ 

emitted from the centre of the lungs) 
for the space through which sound 
is transmitted. 

Book V. 

Generality. 

3) Additio- p. 315, 1. 5 The eternity of generality, [Translated 
nal notes on here p, 501]. 

generality. p. 317,1.24 The denial of generality by the Budd- 
hist. [Translated here p. 503]. 
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Segtion 9. 

Table A. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OP THE DISCUSSION OF THE 

ksanabhangavada. 

(Nyaya-kandalT p. 7 f3 1. 20), 

We may distinguish three main divisions: 

J. General refutation of the thesis of momentary destruction 7S, 20. 
Ji. The theory of momentary destruction repugned by the fact of 
human recognition 80, 7. 

C. The notion „samsara” is incompatible with the Buddhistic theory 
of universal momentariness 82, 2. 

A. 

We may subdivide division A into four parts. 

Part I, 

73, 20. Buddhist; shows itself as succession or simul- 

taneity. As to the first point, something that is • — that 
is lasting — cannot perform actions at different times. As 
concerns the second point see 74, 21. 

73, 24. Opponent: Something that is • — that is lasting — can 

indeed perform actions at different times, in as far as it 
has recourse to different subsidiaries at different times. 
Buddhist; The applied subsidiary must at any rate give a 
certain additamcnt to the lasting thing, otherwise the 
applied subsidiary might just as well reinain absent. This 
additament is either distinct from the lasting being (a) 
or it is identical with it (^). 

In the first case (a) we can reason thus. It follows from 
agreement and contrariety that not the lasting thing, but 
the additament is cause of the action. For the second case 
' 'see 74, 4. 

74, I. Opponent: The lasting thing performs its action, when it 

is accompanied by its additament, produced by the applied 
subsidiary. 

Buddhist: Does not the additament in its turn begin a 
new additament or docs it do so? In the first case there 
is no question of accompaniment between the lasting thing 

Verhgnd. Kon, Akad. v. Wetenach. Kieuw& Reeks. Dl. XVIII N", 2. 38 
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and its additament. In the second case regressus ad infi- 
iiitniu takes place. 

74/ 4. Tlie additament, produced bj the applied subsidiary, cannot 
be identical {6) with the old being, as the latter can not 
arise anew. 

74, 6. Opponent: The old beitjg, which does not possess the 

additament, disappears and a new being, identical with the 
additament arises. 

Buddhist; By this you have proved what I had to demon- 
strate. 

74, 7. Egression: dialogue between the Buddhist and his opponent 

on the notion: „subsidiary {sahakurin)'’. 

74, 20. Conclusion. Buddhist: Something that is — that is last- 
iivg — cannot ])erforni actions at different times ; suc- 
cession of events is only possible, Avhen all existence is 
inoinentary. 

74, 21. Short argumentation for the thesis: something that is per- 
manent, cannot perform its actions at the same time (cf, 
this table sub 73, 20). 

74, 24. The two conclusions summarised: neither succession, nor 
simultaneity is possible for the permanent. 

Part II. 

74, 25. 1) Anumam for the Buddhistic thesis of the universal mo- 

mentariness. 

75, 1. 2) Objections on the ])art of the opponent: there is no 

vipnk^a, and thus one cannot demonstrate the ryrwrtti 
concerning the 

75, 2. 3) Several subterfuges of the Buddhist; 

a. Vajivi^ana as an example {dr^tantd) ior the vipak^a. 

75, 10, b. St am b hah pi^cico na bhacati as an example how one 

can predicate something with regard to an impercep- 
tible object. 

76, 17. c. New definition for ak^aiiika' by which the Buddhist 

makes it seem as if the ahwnika, the existence of 
which he denies, w'ere pej’ceptible. 

70, 4. d. Further exaniimition of the argumentations given. The 

argumentative force of a discussed. Can the 

concept ‘to be’ serve as terminus medius between the 
twelve Y7yator/s and momentariness? Djiarmottara’s 
opinion put aside. 
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Part III. 

76, 21. i) A further consideration of the two notions 

and inoinentariness. 

77, 5, S) Refutation of the theory that permanence should signify 

the not-perceiving of the difference between very similar 
k,^aijas succeeding each other without interruption. 

77, 8, 3) Refutation of the i?fl;/«-theory and maintenance of the 

idea saJiakfirin. 

Fart IV. 

78, 8, 1)A full Buddhistic explanation of the argumentation : be- 

cause beginning things are perishable, they must also 
be momentary. 

78, 22. 2) Discussion between a Buddhist and a Vai^esika with 
respect to that point. 

B. 

We may subdivide division into three parts. 

Part 1. 

SO, 7, Can one state of consciousness, called „recognitive percep- 
tion” {prat^abhijm-pratyakm), relate to a previous as well 
as a present time? 

Part II. 

81, 8. Is this recognitive perception illusionary? Does there exist 

any sublative cognition with reference to the 

trustworthiness of this recognitive perception? 

Part IIL 

81, 12. Do we know the momentariness of things by direct data 

of knowledge (a/«i5(5//ar«)? Referenceto the author's7'«/jfw«- 
pmhcdha U Tailtasammidini. 

a., . 

82, 2. The Buddhist defends here the theory that the first thought 

of a new-born babe arises from the last thought of another 
series of states of consciousucss. 'I’hc Vaiccsika refutes this 
theory and upholds the .substantiality and eteniality of soul. 
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Table B. 

DBl^AILED ANALYSIS OF THE DISCUSSION OP DUALITY. 
(Nyaya-kniKlalT p. 122 1. 23). 

122, 23. I. The duality of object and representation doubted 
by the Vijuanavadin: 

122, 26. «. By reason of the difference in time that exists 

between the influencing object and the represen- 
tation. 

, h. For the reason that sense-organ and object are 
the cause of the representation , so that these two 
should be perceived in the representation. 

123, 11. IL The duality of object and representation luaintained 

by the Vai?e§ilsa. 

«. Grnhya-grnhaka-bhavah follows from vi^aya-vi^agi- 
bhfrmh. 

123, 13. A We always perceive a particular object, [whereas 
abstract thought has to do with objects in general, 
thus with classes]. That we should see thus par- 
ticular objects, is a matter of 

123, 16. c. The form of the objects penetrates the mind, where 
it gives its own form to the representation ; [from 
the form of the representation we infer the form 
of the object, and so the object itself]; 

123, 25. III. The problem concerning the notion akara formulated 

and examined by the Vijnanavadiii. 
a. Do we perceive the object and its form (image, 
constitution, at the same time? No. 

124, 1- A. Do we perceive the object by means of the akdra- 

possessing representation? 

125, 1 . c. Do we perceive the form of the object by means 

of the tfl'Sm-possesaing representation? Explana- 
tion of the 

125, 5. Only the representation exists; an object correspond- 

ing to it, does not. Neither the thing, nor its 
causal relation to our consciousness are perceived. 
125, 22. The regular going together of and vedahi 

prove their identity; the identity of and 

The notion „duality” is an illusion and indeed the 
result of a beginningless vasam. 


120, 14. 
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120, 25. 111. The manifoldness of the world of our experience 
no reason for accepting duality of cognition and 
thing. The ideas citra and stJtiila compared to 
each other. 

127, 10. E.xternal things correspond to the ideas of the waking 
man just as little as to those of the sleeping. 

127, 15. Possibility for reasoning on accepting the niredam- 
banatoaoada. Illustration of the proposition : avidyrdo 
vidyriprujdih . 

127, 21. IV. Defence of realism by the Vai<,‘.e§ika. 
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Table C. 
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DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE PASSAGE ABOUT SPBOTA. 

Preliminary note. 

The 5/;/!o/a-tlieory, attributed by tradition to Panini, teaches that 
the becoming conscious of the word as a whole takes place imme- 
diately after the separate perce})tions of the speech-sounds of the 
word, by means of a mind-action, not allowdug more accurate 
description. TJiis theory can just as well be united with the doctrine 
of the eternity of the word as with the doctrine of the perishabi- 
lity of it. On the other hand the spIwfa-WxQoxy is rejected both 
by the Mlmamsakas ^), who adopt eternity and the Vaicesikas, who 
teach perishability. OuTdhara. seems to have made use of different 
sources for his argumentation, without having suthciently watched 
against inconsistencies. 


Survey of the discussion in the ISyaya-kandati. 


Defender of the sphoia-Sk\cx)xy . 
p. 208, 27. 

I. The speech-sounds, coming 
into existence one after the other 
and separately, can originate no 
word-meaning. On the other hand 
a' whole consisting of speech- 
sounds, is not possible, because 
the speech-sounds arc perishable, 
p. 269, 3. 

II, Even accepting that the 
speech-sonnds and the words arc 
eternal, even then, since the per- 
ception takes place sound after 
sound, the difficulty remains that 
there is not a single comprehen- 
sive perception. 

p. 269, G. 

HI. Tlie original order- of 
S[)eech-souiKls is preserved in the 


Opponent. 

1. Such a whole exists, because 
the speech-sounds are eternal. 


II. The impressions of the 
speech-sounds, deposited in me- 
mory, are the causes of the appre- 
hension. 


111 . The perception of the last 
specch-soun d , characterised by the 


1) Cft tlie long polemics, occurring in (JluluiL'iiriiiha , traiisl. p. 201—281. 
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remembrance; thus here is there 
neither one single comprehension, 
taking place during one momejit. 
p. 2G9, 11. 

IV. Order in the objective 
sounds is not possible, because 
[according to the opponent] these 
are eternal. A comprehension of 
remembrance would signify subla- 
tion of order. It is thus neces- 
sary to adopt the sphota. 

p, 269, 21. 

V. The rushing in the air, 
belonging to every speech-sound, 
reveals gradually, but indistinctly 
the sphota. The traces of former 
object-impressions help to origi- 
nate it afterwards completely, 

p. 270, 7. 

VI. One cannot explain the 
origin of word-signification in the 
human soul without adopting the 
existence of sphota. 


p. 270, 2. 

VII, Speech-sounds alone can- 
not be the cause of the signifi- 
cation of word, because-otherwise 
word-meanings would originate 
notwithstanding change in the 
sound-order, interchange of speak- 
er, and an interval. 


impression left behind by the 
preceding sounds, is this com- 
prehension. 

IV. The successive speech- 
sounds are not able to cause such 
a simultaneous sphota. 


V. Should first the speech- 
sounds be perceived, as unreal 
impressions and then the sphota 
as a real impi’ession, so must one, 
just as in the case of optical 
illusion (mother-of-pearl for silver) 
become conscious of it. This, how- 
ever, is ]iot the case, 

VI. The sphota, as has been 
said, is not perceived. Should a 
not-perceived sphota effect the 
beginning of word-signification ,’ 
then word-significations would at 
all times arise in the soul. A not- 
perceived sphota is like a flower 
in the sky. 

VIL One should learn the cau- 
sality of the phenomena from 
experience; tliis teaches us that 
the speech-sounds effectuate word- 
significations only under special 
circumstances. Because speech- 
sounds are eternal and omnipre- 
sent, therefore they can possess 
order and from difterence in order 
difference in signification Avil) 
ensue. 
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p. 270, 20, 

VIII. The speech-soiiiuls do 
not possess order, how could their 
order then be an accessory factor? 


p. 270, 26. 

IX, From impressions which 
hare for contents sounds, the 
understanding of a word-meaning 
cannot originate, only a compre- 
hension of sound could be their 
effect. (Quotation from Ma^tdana). 


VIII. The temporary speech- 
sounds do possess oj-der. Refuta- 
tion of the argument, given by 
the defender sub 1: „the loose 
speech-sounds are not able to 
effectuate a word-signification.” 
Repetition of that which has been 
said sub II. 

IX. There is no difficulty in 
attributing such a causal ability 
to the samskam^ of the speech- 
sounds (cf. the answer sub VII be- 
ginning). Moreover one is obliged 
to make a similar supposition in 
the sphota-ihmxj , where one thus 
falls into the logical fault, called 
kalfana-gaurava. 
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Section 10. 


IDENTIFIED QUOTATIONS IN THE NYAYA-KANDALI. 

A. (luotations from Kumarilas (JlohivRriiifa. 
(Heferenccs to tlio edition of tlie Chowklianibi Series). 

Ny. kand. ()l. vart. 


]). 1. p. gl. 

aiutyntvam vinaeakliyam &T. 18, 9 569, 13 

jilapakatvad dhi sambandhali . 210, 1 047, 82 

tatra yat purvavijfianam . 257, 22 396, 158 

na hi tat karaiiain loke 173, IS 507, 87 

paricchedaidaram yo 129, 10 172, 

bhrantasyanyavivak^iiyam . 182, 16 04, 161 

yatrasadharano dliarmas. . 242, 10 375, 88 

yady api smrtihetutvam. 271, 10 530, 102 

yavanto yadreii ye ca. . . . . . . . ............ 270, 17 5S7, 69 

vyapakatvagrliTtas tu . • 248, 9 348, 7 

sarnanyavac ca sadreyam . . 221, 6 444, 35 

siddha? ca gaur apoliyeta ................ 320, 7 587, 83 

B. Quotafmis from Kumarilas Tantra-mritiha. 

T. Vsrtt. 

purvavijiiaiiaviaayara &c 257, 19 09, 18 

phalaya vihitani karma., . . . .... ....... . . . 274, 6 360, 1 

9 aktili karyaiiumeya hi, . . . . . . . .......... . 274, 18 372, 11 


G. Quotations from iJie .ISfyayahha^ya. 

(References to the edition of the Vriiaiiagram Series). 

Ny. Bh. 

asati hetau kasya sadhanabhavah ])radar 9 yate. . 250, 23 44, 17 

1). Quoiations from Tgvarakrsnas Sankhyakarika. 


S. k. ii“. 


asadakaranad &c . . 

143, 

23 

9 

evain tattvabhyasad 

. . . 279, 

4 

04 

tena nivrttajirasavani 

279, 

23 

65 

samyagj fianadhigamad 

284, 

20 

67 


1) ]n the NyUyaratn&Uara. 
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B. Quoiaiiofis from Patanjnli’s Yogasutra and the Yogasutrabha^ya. 

Ny k. Ny. Bh. 

p. 1. p. 1. 

aparinamiiia lii bhoktr^aktir &c. . . . 177, 22 Bh. II, 20 

abhy asavairagyabhy am. ......... 279, 2 S. 1,12 

ahimsasatyasteya® 278, 8 8. II, 30 

kleeakarmavipakagayair 58, 3 S. 1,24 

pruddlio ‘pi purusah 172, 2 S. II, 20 

c;aiicasantG§a° 278, 10 8. 11,32 

B. Passages, quoted in the Nyilya-h-andall and the 
Sarmdatgana-samgt'aha. 

(References to the Poona-editioii). 

S. d. s. 

arthena ghatayaty enain, &c 123, 22 15, 12 

karyakaranabhavad va 207, 8 5, 25 

ghato ‘stiti iia vaktavyam 319, 11 35, 8 

pramanetarasamanya° 255, 18 7, 5 

bhcda(; ca bhruutivijiianair “).... 12(5, 17 13, 15 

yat sat, tat k^anikam 74, 26 10, 5 

vikalpo vastunirbhasad . . 190, 18 18, 19 


2) Cf. ibitU'm p. 182 ii, 8.5 & SATig G^^'nR,^ VniHYSimOsA^tA, Mediaeval School, 
p. 105 §82.: , 
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CORRECTIONS ANf) ADDITIONS. 


The relative chronology of ViiUyayana and P ra^astapiida. 

P. 10 n. 1; p. 15 §3; p. 28 sub 3; p. 174 1. 14 & 23. 

Siitni If, 2, 2.3 is quoted in the Pra^'astapRda-bha?ya, although, 
not in the paragraph on samgaya (III Ch 3 §16), still in con- 
nection with hetv-ahhasa (111 Ch. 2 §87, p. 339 1. 14). This 
fact helps us to settle the relative chronology of VstsySyana and 
Praoastai’ada. 

SuAT.i in his Introduzione (p. 31) considers it dndubitabile’ that 
Vatsyayana precedes Pra(;astapada, because the former is a faithful 
explainer and, follower of Gotama’s Dar^ana, Avhereas the latter is 
a reformer in his school. 

Bodas {Historical Sarvey of Indian Logic ^ J.R.A.S., Bombay 
Pr. XIX p. 333), on the other hand, is sure that Vatsyayana 
quotes the Pracastapada-bha§ya. However Vatsyayana’s commentary 
on N.S. I, 1, 9 does not refer to Prap. Bh. I, 1 § 3, but to 
V.S., I, 1, 4. llodus’ error is based on his wrong admission that 
the last-mentioned iiphorism did not yet exist in Pra^astapada’s time; 
cf. here p. 107 §3. A. decisive argument for SualPs opinion is the 
quotation of V.S. II, 3, 3.3 by Pra^astapada, For as I have fshown 
(p. 174) this aphorism is an insertion, taken from the Nyayabha§ya; 
ergo Pra^astapada is posterior to Vatsyayana. 

The main dogmas of ancient Jdnddhism. 

lb bO § 3. 

'I'lie three first dogmas arc all found in the respec- 

tively: M.V. 1 cap. 1; M.V. 1 cap. VI § 10— 38; M.V. I cap. 

§ 30— 40 (== anatta-lakkhana-sutta). 

The CA'planation of percept ion. 

P. 289 sub I>. 

Perceptioji is di.scn.sscd by Iva>>\iu in V.S. VII 1, I, I- 9, 
given here p. 285, In siitra 5 there occurs an crrjilum, it xlmuld 
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be read: ,Jn consequence of the non-cxistence of genus and species 
in genus and species, cognition [of them] is due to that alone.” 

I here wish to give a neAV and (I ho])e) clearer explanation of 
the stitras 4 — 8. In the first place we must- notice that Nakda 
liAL Siniia’s translation of sutra 5 is wrong ; iata eva does not 
mean: ‘due to that alone’, i, e. due to substance only, but ‘due 
to those alone’, i. e. due to those genera and species only, 

VVe can see that of the sutras mentioned, sutra 4 stands 
by itself and 5 — 8 form a group. In order to understand 
their meaning we must remember that the Vai$e§ikas, like the 
Buddhistic Sautrantikas, explain perception as a causal process; 
and that causality is itself based either on'' conjunction, or inher- 
ence, or both relations combined (see here p. 141). 

Thu? sutra 4 teaches: the substance which is conjoined with our 
sensory, causes an indirect connection {samnikar^a) between its 
qualities or action and our sensory, and thus gives rise to know- 
ledge concerning, them. 

Qualities and actions inhere in substances, but not in other 
qualities and actions (cf. here p. 533 sub 4); generality and dif- 
ference inhere in arihas (i. e. substances, qualities and actions), 
but not in other genemlities and differences. When we now per- 
ceive a substance (stitra 7), then in the first place this substance 
is the agent in the causal process, and secondly it is distinguished 
from other substances by its qualities and actions (sutra 7), by 
generalities and differences which inhere in it (sutra 6). We distinguish 
qualities from each other, and similarly actions, not because other 
qualities and actions inhere in them (sutra 8), but only in conse- 
quence of inherent generalities and differences (sutra 0); w'e distinguish 
generalities and differences directly, without the help of other gene- 
ralities and differences (sutra* 5). 

So then this whole theory of perception is not based on expe- 
rience, but is a deduction from the fundamental table of categories. 

'The awioms of logic, 

'■p; 'Sss' ^ 5. ■.■■■ 

The axioms which European school-logic distinguishes, are not 
yet mentioned in Vaipesika Sutra or Bhasya. 

QiiiDHAEA gives formulations of the principia tertii exclusi & 
con trad ictionis, although they are rather hidden in his argumentation. 
See Nyaya-kandall p. 73 1. ^‘2-; p. 174 1. 7; p. 241 1. 20; p, 129 1. 25. 


ERRATA. 


P, 9 1. 7. Bead: sporadically. 

P. 11 1. G from lielow. Bead: grammar, as a science, as old as mathematics. 

P. 20 n. 1. See p. 289 sub B. 

P. 27 1. 5 from behnv. Bend: to give this table in a more concise form so that it 
can easily be consulted in reversed order as well (see p. 545). He who 
iisep this table, &c. 

P. 29 n. 1. Bead: section IV. — Cf. p. 540 sub 4. 

P. .‘18 1. 4. •„ ganrSrambha^ ca. 

P. 45 1. 3 from below. Bead: implicitly dharma. 

P. 73 1. 3 „ „ the no/e: Cf. p. 375 sub 10. 

P. 8(1 1. 11. Hem/: cap. VI -XI I. 

P. 80 1. 12. „ upadana. 

P. 90 1. 2 from below. Bead: as tlie duality wbicli. 

P. 5)3 1. (1. Head : a complex of tlmughts. 

•P. 97 1. 2 in § 2. Bead: book II chapter V section 4, and see p. 314—323. 

P. 120 1. 15. Dele: invitatis mutandis; 1. 27, read: yad anyad asat. 

P, 129 1. 7. Bead: chapter III section 1, p. 189. 

P. 134 1. 3 & 20. Rdad: component parts; 1. 20, read: produced by. 

P. 13G 1. 1. Bead: book IV § 1 ; here p. 539. 

P. 147 1. 20 „ VIII, 2, 1 &■ 2; — 1. 28, read: Bb. Ill, 2 § 8, see here p.219 

& 220 . 

P. 154 1. 24. Head: IV, 1, 1. 

P. 173 1. 6. „ Bb. Ill, 2 § IG; — 1. 18 read: yathUdT^tam in shtra 19. 

P. 177 1. 4 from below. Bead: V.S. II, 2, 32. 

P. 181 1. 9. Head: V.S. VIII, 2, 5 & 6. 

P. 187 1. 3 from below. Bead: In the sutras 89, 92, 94, 9G and 100 five ptovapakga- 
argunients . . . Each of the sutras is &,c. 

P, 203 1. 19. Read: the decline of the (piiality. 

P. 207 1. 3 „ jnitata, 

P. 209 1, 7 & 9. Opiit the bracketx round corabinutiou & combinative. 

P. 210 1. 2 from below. Head: II, I, 29. 

P. 219 1, 2 „ „ „ anilyam parimanam. 

P. 225 1. 12. Head: V, 1, IG. 

P. 255 1. 8 from below. The quotation ends Kith the word: pramUnanddhena]". 

P. 2G5 1. 17. Bead : Bb. II ebapter 1 ; — 1. 2 from below V.S. VI , 2 , 10. 

P. 288 I. 19 from below. Head; HamCinasyadbhava,ti/a. 

P. 307 1. 2 in § 1. Head: objects], because [conjunction]. 

P. 458 under the title of fragment 39. insert: Ny.-kaud. p. 204 1. 17. 

P. 489 , „ „ , , 49, „ „ p. 228 1. 2G. 

P. 5GB after sntra 94, insert: 9G. [Sound must be permanent, says some one], because 
it is dwelt upon. 
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